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BOOK ONE 
THE NEW HAPPINESS 


CHAPTER ONE 
VIRTUES ON THE BED OF PROCRUSTES 


THE CROSS OF BEAUTY 


HE town groaned. Old Paris was being rejuvenated, 

and the process hurt. Though she had believed her- 

self beautiful for ever, she was undergoing beauty- 
treatment—and looked as if she were being destroyed. Held 
in a firm grip, she was being lacerated, cut up, pummelled. 
A snowstorm of death-sentences feii uoon streets and houses 
that got in the way. A great cross was being hewn in her ; 
the arteries running from north to south and from west to east. 
Seldom do we see a town crucified, as it were, for the sake of 
beauty and for the restoration of youth. Strange goings on. 

The pickaxe seemed to be enthroned, the stone-saw screeched 
the anthem of the time ; the dust of demolitions hoisted the 
banner of the time; and the tnnumerable termites, the 
workers, who looked positively dangerous, nay rebellious, 
when, tools in hand, they pushed on with the task of destruc- 
tion, might well be the army of the time—a hostile army. 
(Paris was familiar with rebels.) But the supposition would 
have been wrong. These good fellows were willing instruments 
in the trusty hands of overweening confidence, those of the new 
dictator of the town, reputed a genius at this particular job, 
and also at understanding the genius of his master. The 
Plan sat enthroned, new order, new reason, new beauty, new 
happiness. 

The Plan was that Paris should be resurrected in a nobler, 
healthier, and more orderly form. Excellent reasons existed 
for thus assailing the town, for dismantling her in cruciform 
fashion. With virtuous motives? The Board of Works had 
nothing to hide; the Plan called a spade a spade, whether 
the matters under consideration were on the sunny side or the 
shady side of urban or political life. If public buildings— 
palaces, churches, and barracks—were being freed from the 
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encumbering, cancerous-like overgrowth of adjacent edifices, 
this was done for esthetic reasons, that the beauty-spots might 
stand out more agreeably on féte-days. Besides, bad days would 
alternate with good ones, and a wise ruler could not afford to 
overlook any possibility of the former, or forget that revolts 
were bound to break out now and again. So the demolitions 
and reconstructions must be carried out with an eye to the 
defence of the aforesaid beauty-spots. Let us systematically 
destroy all slums, blind alleys, and narrow passages—breeding- 
places of epidemics, immorality, and insubordination. Great 
boulevards shall be constructed, and broad avenues leading 
from the railway terminuscs to the centre, that light and air 
may be freely admitted, that there may be no hindrance to the 
circulation of money or traffic—or of troops when disorder 
rages. Do not tranquillity and order need to be numbered 
among the future virtues of the agitated town? Surely the 
maintenance of the State is essential to the maintenance of 
happiness? Is not the new happiness dependent upon the 
continued success of the authoritarian regime and of the 
Emperor? The Plan of Monsieur Haussmann, prefect of 
the Seine, is the expression of Cesar’s will. Expansion is the 
watchword of the day, a euphemism for the destruction neces- 
sitated by town-planning in an old town. ‘The quarters in 
whose hovels the spirit of revolt thrives, are to be expanded, 
stretched, ventilated. The pickaxes work busily in Saint- 
Antoine, Saint-Martin, Saint-Denis, and on the slopes of the 
Latin Quarter. Anarchy is dying amid piles of rubbish and 
clouds of dust; the sort of places where conspiracies get 
hatched are well known. Was not the Emperor himself a 
conspirator once upon a time? But the days for that sort of 
thing are over and done with. The new happiness needs broad, 
well-lighted arterial streets ; the new cross being hewn out in 
Paris will permit of speedy access to the centre from the 
Courbevoie Garrison in the west and the Vincennes Garrison 
in the east, should the spirit of rebellion raise its head again. 
Sweep away the seditious alleys that surround the sinister 
Place de Gréve, where the guillotine used to work so fast in the 
days of the Terror ; and those that surround the refractory 
Hotel de Ville, where now Monsieur Haussmann holds sway 
to martyrise the town into its new splendour. Sweep away the 
ancient alleys with such picturesque names: the Tannerie, 
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Vannerie, Mortellerie, Joaillerie, and Vieille-Lanterne ; stifling 
haunts of fury and infection. But the Bois de Boulogne shall 
flourish with greater beauties than those of Hyde Park ; and 
green foliage shall sprout everywhere, even amid the cleared 
regions on the cholera-hill of Sainte-Geneviéve. 

The town groans, sweats, and bleeds upon the Procrustes’ 
bed of systematised virtues ; but its inhabitants are not doing 
so badly. Of course they suffer with their town, especially 
the old folk, the sentimentalists, the somewhat out-of-date 
lyricists of the romantic movement, the lovers of quaint corners, 
and (it need hardly be said) the old-fashioned conspirators. 
Still, for the sake of its inhabitants the town is becoming young 
and beautiful and healthy and strait-laced : where else in the 
world are people so ready to make a virtue of necessity ? 
Where so marvellously as in this cracking, bursting, and 
resurgent Paris is capital being made so abundantly out of 
mummies, the corpses of deceased houses, debris, and demolish- 
ment and dust—the magic capital of compensation? (Are 
there not already agencies to supply speculators with the 
cadavers of houses for whose destruction compensation can be 
demanded ?) Rents soar; there is a mushroom growth in 
the prices of real estate. Where can opposition be voiced 
when public opinion has ceased to exist? The only live 
opinion is that of the Planning Commission, an opinion that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible Parises. A benevolent 
hand has been laid upon the realm, upon the press, upon 
peoples’ lips. Certainly you may say whatever you like, so 
long as you speak well of life under the new regime ; and, since 
the Parisian must have his joke, he may say a few words about 
the defects of his fellow-citizens, may criticise society, cautiously 
censure the lavish expenditure at the pretentious court—while 
carefully refraining from a word about blemishes in the 
government, and sedulously avoiding detraction of the throne. 
It is well known that the Emperor has a delicate, gentle, though 
somewhat nervous hand. But what about his eyes? This 
question is only whispered by those who do not try to remove 
his restless, luck-bringing hand from their lips. 

Life is splendid. God, what is there so splendid about it ? 
The dolorous town must first be beautified. War rages : 
the Crimean War, a barbarous war in a barbarous land, war 
against the Russians, war of pestilences against the soldiers, 
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whether these be Russians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, or Turks. 
There are three hundred thousand dead, it is rumoured, and 
only a fifth of that number from wounds, for the remaining 
four-fifths have succumbed to epidemic disease. What sort of 
a war is that, and why is France taking part in it? Who asks 
such questions except with bated breath? Notasoul. Sebas- 
topol has fallen. A glorious victory. The crown of good 
fortune. At the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the Peace 
Congress is sitting, while strings are pulled from the Tuileries, 
and the world hangs upon the sparse and kindly utterances of 
the Emperor. Vive ?Empereur! No need to whisper that, 
so one shouts. 

Life is splendid? Well, there’s been a terrible agrarian 
crisis, with the bitch-devils of scarcity, bread-riots, rising prices, 
and forestalling and regrating as a consequence. Then came 
the cholera, three epidemics in three successive summers, 
throttling Paris, cutting a swath into the Rhone Valley and 
down to the Mediterranean. No one knew how huge a toll of 
lives there was, for the papers were forbidden to publish 
mortality lists, and the limits of personal observation were 
narrow. Then came the floods. Did the rivers rebel because 
human beings had ceased to do so? The Garonne, the Allier, 
the Cher, and the Loire burst their banks simultaneously, 
while the Rhone was even more devastating than the others. 
Was not this disaster and suffering beyond all bounds ? 

Still, the Emperor intervened with his happy touch, getting 
the better of scarcity and rising prices by bread distribution, 
grants in aid, controlled prices, regulation of imports, 1m- 
provised public works, and police measures. Rivers were 
canalised. He was coping, too, with the risk of cholera, which 
would ramp no longer in an expanded, ventilated, sunlit 
Paris, nor in other French towns, now that these were being 
made healthy by similar measures. When the Chamber of 
Deputies reassembled, he would say, as softly and thoughtfully 
as usual : ‘“‘] regard it as my duty to ensure that under my 
rule the rivers, like the revolution, shall be kept within 
bounds.”’ He rarely used such phrases, which might seem to 
arrogate divine powers, his manner being modest and dreamy, 
though imperial. 

People found life as splendid as the new Palace of Industry 
built of stone, glass, and iron, covering a floor-space of 32,000 
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square metres, and having 408 windows—the hall for the 
International Exhibition at which even Russia was one of 
the exhibitors ; for this was in the Champs Elysées, when the 
trees were in their June dress; far, very far away was the 
Crimea with its exhibition of every variety of death and 
suffering ; so far away that the five million visitors to the 
exhibition (Queen Victoria was one of them) might be gently 
reminded of it, very gently, by showing them, as one of the 
branches of industry, charming models of ambulance wagons, 
surgical instruments, and the most recent operating tables— 
Crimean War models. 

Life is splendid, and waxes more splendid from day to day. 
Everyone shares in the Emperor’s happiness and good fortune. 
Look around. Life means well by us. Never have women been 
so beautiful or played so important a part. No country has ever 
had a more lovely empress. 


IN LABOUR 


The town is groaning, and so is the Empress. Both are in 
labour. In both, amid birth-pangs, new life is striving to 
emerge. The new happiness does not come easily, since it is 
to be lasting, not fugitive. 

Marvellous had been the opening of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the epoch of emperordom. In October, 
1855—the year of the International Exhibition, the war, the 
cholera, and the inundations—the “‘ Moniteur ” announced 
that the most beautiful of empresses was with child. That 
had been the one thing lacking to the good fortune and 
happiness of the imperial pair. Now Providence, gracious and 
bountiful as ever, was about to bestow the supreme gift of 
dynastic stability. How could things turn out otherwise ? 
It was mid-March in the fifty-sixth year of a glorious century ; 
the skies above the palace were serene; in the Tuileries 
gardens, twigs were thickening with leaf-buds, the children of 
this happy empire were merrily at play. The Emperor some- 
times heard their lively shouts ; but not the Empress, whose 
pains monopolised her attention. The Emperor’s face looked 
grave, though he had smiled much aforetimes. 

When the labour-pains began, the Peace Congress pooper: 
fully adjourned. Even Signor Cavour, the stubborn 
representative of a duodecimo kingdom and leading spirit of 
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the Congress of Paris, thought it expedient to rest from his 
machinations. He wished this enigmatic Cesar luck, including 
the luck of fatherhood. Cavour was a far-sighted man, so 
perhaps was the New Cesar ; but Cavour wore glasses that 
improved a naturally keen sight, whereas Cesar’s vision was 
dimmed by clouds. The labour-pains swung like noiseless 
bells over the travailing town, which could hear them though 
they were noiseless, having sharp ears and a lively under- 
standing for pain fraught with happiness. Both Paris and 
Eugenie were midwives of the Empire. 


Labour was protracted, lasting fifteen hours. The Emperor 
walked restlessly up and down for almost all that long time. 
Even when standing still, shuddering at the agony of the 
tortured woman and holding her hot, damp hands, he was 
mentally walking to and fro amid memories of his strangely 
eventful life. Report ran that he sobbed throughout those 
fifteen hours. ‘The rumour was false ; he was not prone to 
tears, and no one knew his weak spot. Was it his good heart, 
which could grow hard on occasions ; his soft hand, which was 
tenaciously moulding the times ; his tolerance, which usually 
wore the mask of inflexibility, and certainly did not make him 
u respecter of persons since at most he respected life? Who 
could tell wherein his alleged softness lay, or whether it existed 
at all? He did not weep even when Hortense died. That 
had happened wellnigh twenty years before, the death of his 
wonderful mother, who had borne death in her womb as 
Eugenie now bore life ; who had gone to the full term, dying 
slowly, slowly, that she might recall her son from banishment 
across the ocean, recall him to life, to his mission, to his place 
in history. He had loved his mother more than any other 
human being, but no tear did he shed when she died—Hortense 
herself had never been lachrymose. But after her death he had 
picked up the threads of life anew, as she would have wished. 
Now he was emperor, inscrutable as ever, veiled in clouds 
despite the glaring sunshine of his triumph ; one whose motives 
no one could fathom, not even his tried and trusted travelling 
companions, those who might be said to have smoothed his 
path, and who were leading dignitaries in the new empire ; 
a man still a mystery to all, even to.Eugenie, who, between the 
pains, contemplated him with her lovely but cold blue eyes, 
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those famous eyes which seemed unsympathetic towards her 
own suffering. She looked at him, not without a shade of 
enmity. He thought: ‘“‘ Even under these conditions, her 
beauty is unimpaired ; so much beauty works mischief.” Did 
they love one another? He loved her: not heedlessly, for 
heedlessness was foreign to his nature; not exclusively, for 
only in his friendships was he loyal. He loved the baby that 
was so slow to quit the straining body. Anxiety for mother 
and child drove his thoughts hither and thither amid memories 
of his strangely eventful life, which seemed to him full of 
significance, even to the sore struggle now going on in his 
wife’s body. Perhaps that body, outwearied by undue expendi- 
ture upon the redemption of pledges, had lost impetus—the 
expulsive impetus which was so desperately needed.  Suill, 
he did not sob throughout these fifteen hours ; or only once, 
at the very end. 

Neither did he smoke during the fifteen hours, and this was 
something so extraordinary as to be almost as incredible as 
if another man had not breathed for all that time, and yet 
remained alive to tell the tale. Cigarette smoke enwrapped 
his utterances, which were in any case muffled and involved ; 
thin smoke-wreaths continually issued from his mouth, already 
hidden by his beard ; issued from the huge nose, whose 
contours were a little softened by the heavy moustache ; 
veiled the eyes, which were shadowy enough without this 
additional curtain. Hus head, to which sharp contours scemed 
inapt, was enveloped in fumes like a censer, so that the out- 
lines of face and mind were confused. He went on smoking 
at State balls; in government offices; between courses at 
meals ; at ministerial councils ; and during the meditations 
and the private interviews (at which none of his ministers 
were present) when he was excogitating the aggressive details 
of his policy. He smoked while saying soft things and per- 
forming kindly actions, down to the moment when he, suddenly, 
hastily, passionately, took to himself a wife ; and he resumed 
smoking the instant after he had taken her. Yet now, during 
the twofold life-pangs of these fifteen hours, he stopped 
smoking. Not from consideration for the woman in labour did 
he renounce an indulgence that might have soothed his 
nerves. He simply forgot. 

Only once before had he forgotten to smoke. That was on 
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the Monday evening before the night of the coup d’état. Le 
Bas, his sometime tutor, a man whose pureness of heart shone 
through limpid eyes, a humanist, a republican cast in the 
mould of the younger Cato, his most intimate friend, who paid 
for this lifelong friendship by the lifelong forfeiture of peace 
of mind—the true-hearted Le Bas, whom the New Caesar, the 
predestined Cesar, loved, had summed up the case against 
what his ex-pupil had planned. Thereupon, under stress of 
the formidable accusation, though it evoked no word of 
defence and aroused no rueful thought, Louis Bonaparte, 
perjured president of the republic, let his cigarette go out and 
forgot to relight it. 

Now, while pitilessly marching to and fro amid memories, 
Napoleon remembered that brief hour ; not because he had 
again forgotten to smoke, but because he was engaged in an 
eager search for the righteous man and his prophecy. Where 
in his entourage were the righteous to be found ? How could 
they keep their footing upon the full round of his power, upon 
the spinning globe of his happiness and good fortune ? Besides, 
did he need them, did he feel any love for them ? No, he did 
not need them. At dawn on December 2nd, he had had not 
only his adversaries arrested, but also his righteous friend 
Le Bas. Of course this last arrest had been made, not to 
injure the worthy and amiable professor, but to keep the good 
fellow out of harm’s way, for should street-fighting take place, 
the ex-tutor would be eager to lead the republicans to the 
barricades. Who would believe him, Napoleon III, if he 
acknowledged such a motive? Yet in very truth he had set 
Le Bas free as soon as the barricades were evacuated, had 
reinstated the would-be rebel as professor and _ privately 
furthered him in his academic career. Nevertheless he had 
forfeited the old tutor’s friendship, and cared not to constrain 
affection. This memory did not make him wince. He under- 
stood, and was self-sufficient. It sufficed him to know that he 
was animated by kindly feelings towards the righteous Le 
Bas, whose life he, from above the clouds, was trying to guide 
beneficently. What matter whether or not the other knew of 
this kindliness ? He, Napoleon, had no use for the righteous ; 
he preferred to stand alone, veiled 1n mist ; he was self-sufficing, 
even in this matter of mghteousness, He had but to seek, and 
he would find. 
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His memory was good, and the righteous man’s indictment, 
uttered during that brief hour on the evening of December 1, 
1851, was stowed away in one of the thousand pigeon-holes of 
his mind. When his thoughts turned wholly inward, when 
he became immersed in the enigma that was himself, in his 
scepticism, or in the anxiety aroused by his great good fortune, 
his chief need was, not so much to determine the justification 
or lack of justification for that good fortune, as to find new 
props for a throne which had suddenly begun to seem insecure 
(and new appeasements for a conscience which had suddenly 
begun to prick). This must be done secretly and ruthlessly, 
now that the suppressed sense of justice had reasserted itself. 
When it did so, he could manifest an amazing and quite 
unexpected humaneness, as in the social decrees, the amnesties, 
his position as arbiter in Europe, his advocacy of the rights of 
oppressed national minorities. These outbursts of well-doing 
were not infrequent. That was why people called him a 
sphinx or an enigma, regarding him as incalculable, as now 
a Trajan and now a Tiberius. But when on rare occasions 
fate“challenged him and drove him into a corner, as during 
these fifteen hours, he ripped open memory’s record of his 
experiences, and mobilised the incidents of his amazing career 
—not for the sake of righteousness or unrighteousness, but for 
the sake of truth. He had no love for truth, which he dreaded, 
perhaps because it was dreadful. He needed it, though, in 
these dark moments, that he might know where he stood and 
whether he could persist on his course. Not infrequently, 
dread made him heroic. 

The reality of birth is as horrible as the reality of death. 
In respect of both, no choice is given, no issue along a path of 
half-truths, where he knew himself to be a master. Now he 
must be as straightforward as his wife in her travail, as Eugenie 
who could not face death easily. 

What about the verities which Le Bas had flung at him 
during the before-mentioned conversation ? He had carried 
out the coup d’état, and the violation of his presidential oath 
on December 2, 1851, had ceased to trouble his mind ; but he 
was not always easy about the deaths on December 4th. In 
fact he thought of them often. Bother this kindly heart, whose 
kindliness Le Bas himself readily acknowledged, though 
Napoleon had his doubts, and would gladly have been more 
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callous. Why should he continue to worry about the two 
thousand victims of December 4th, and about the more 
extensive sufferings caused by his inexorable ‘‘ Mixed Com- 
missions ” which had ridden rough-shod throughout the land 
for a long four months? Why was he so much less disturbed 
about the hundred thousand Frenchmen who had perished 
in the Crimea? What demagogic enquiries! A man so 
enigmatic as he, had long ago weaned himself of curiosity, 
and since becoming dictator he had forbidden the people to 
be inquisitive. All the same, he questioned himself, and felt he 
must answer. Even if he could not answer, he could recall 
the vision of himself seated at his writing-table on that 
mischievously clear winter-day, his watch lying open before 
him ; his hands, damp with sweat, clinging to the edge of the 
table ; the big window wide open, admitting the cold air, 
and with it the appalling rattle of the musket-shots that were 
suppressing the framed-up revolt. Was it the noise that he 
had heard which made it impossible tor him to recover from 
the evil memory ? Did the endless cannonade of Sebastopol 
leave his withers unwrung because it had been out of earshot ? 
Was it the old weakness, the old capitulation, in face of 
an immediate impression ? Was he making this onslaught on 
himself, and sifting his life to the dregs, merely because under 
his very eyes, his wife was being subjected to such an ordeal ? 
Oh, no, that was not the explanation. There were differences, 
which could be grasped both by the emotions and by the 
intellect. He could not shake his mind frec from memories 
of December 4th because, construed as third day of the 
revolution and as a salvo of artillery, it had been arranged to 
show that the New Cesar must be taken seriously. He could 
not forget the day because, perhaps, the victims had not been 
needed. Perhaps not needed? Ridicule had dogged his 
footsteps throughout life, and was still dogging them ; he had 
kicked it aside and immediately it had attached itself to his 
cra; assuming a new domino, it called itself frivolity, and 
made the Second Empire seem more and more ludicrous. 
He had had to force his satirical metropolis to take him 
seriously. ‘‘ Seriousness has won all along the line.”” Who 
had made him that blasphemous report ? Who but Brother 
Morny, with good reason styled Vice-Emperor ? As far as 
domestic policy was concerned, he had forced people to take 
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him seriously, but the cost of this success could not be over- 
dooked. He knew how to hide the signs of suffering. No one 
noticed them except (in the early days) Morny, who had 
bantered him a little about the matter. Oh, yes, and once, 
recently, Eugénie, who was anything but obtuse, had asked 
him whether he still took the shootings of December 4th to 
heart. Astonished and a little vexed at his own frankness, he 
had bluntly answered: “Yes.” Now he apostrophised 
himself: ‘‘ But the Crimean War, Sire, was that necessary ? 
Was there any better reason for entering into it than your 
wish to compel rival nations to take the Second Empire 
seriously, your wish to assert yourself in the domain of foreign 
no less than in that of home affairs ? Why, then, should it not 
gall you to have won the Crimean War, when your victory on 
December 4th still causes you pangs of conscience ? Answer ! ”’ 
Here is the answer: It 1s because in the December Days a 
red cloud floated before your eyes, a blood-red cloud ; because 
your seizure of power was blood-stained ; because your 
righteous tutor had accurately prophesied when he told you 
you would imbrue your hands with blood, and the prophecy 
had so speedily been fulfilled. The man who detested blood- 
shed had sown blood and reaped an carly harvest. The 
Désiré, the darling of France, had rounded up and shot those 
who did not desire him. What a pitiful reason for civil strife, 
the determination that people should take their darling 
seriously |! An experience to leave a scar, this need:for fright- 
fulness to ensure that the New Cesar should be regarded as 
terrible. A new reading of the sanguinary text could not be 
lightly secured, not without bloodshed. To that end one 
must confer, not happiness, but unhappiness. If no one else 
yet sees the unhappiness, the misfortune, he himself can 
already see it, as he grows continually more sceptical, as he 
grows continually wiser, with downcast cyes piercing the 
cloud of happiness—this poor New Cesar who weakens as 
he is swept away ever more hopelessly in the after-tow of a 
disingenuous time. 


The Emperor’s name was Napoleon. Earlier he was called 
Louis, then Louis Napoleon, but by degrees the great name 
gobbled up the little one. To begin with his face was dis- 
obedient, a mockery of the great name. Then the name 
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spread over the face, as sunshine will spread over a landscape 
that has been gloomed by night ; and the face became adequate 
to the era it represented. Officers copied it, so did officials, so 
‘did many private citizens ; it was not seen only on the Emperor 
and on coins. Most Frenchmen wore a beard trimmed like 
his, and it was called an imperial. There is neither mouth nor 
chin characteristic of the epoch. 

You see success, the thumping success of perpetually swelling 
numbers. What has democracy expressed itself for, if not that 
the rapidly rising thermometer which records the temperature 
of the folk may climb into the Empire? The people has 
uttered its will, and not once only. In that brief evening 
conversation, the righteous man declared that the New Cesar, 
the people’s choice, the Désiré, could do whatever he liked 
with the people. But, O fragile Cesar, subject and predicate 
of this sentence are interchangeable. Would the transposition 
mean much, or only amount to an excuse for the perjured First 
Magistrate of the Republic ? Would it be tantamount to an 
asse1tion that popularity, the people’s will, compelled him to 
betray his trust? What more has the people to say after 
uttering its millionfold “‘ Yes,’? in approval of everything ? 
The people elected Louis Napoleon. Seventy-five per cent of 
the electors began by appointing him president, by an over- 
whelming majority—even though the success was achieved 
through the instrumentality of Friend Persigny, mystery man 
and kneader of the masses, prophet of empire and Loyola 
of the Napoleonic idea—a demagogic genius who was not 
fastidious in the choice of means, and had made a good use 
of the blonde Miss Howard’s tainted gold. Then, after the 
gloomy December Days, what a triumphant surge of affirma- 
tives. Was it the voice of God, or gerrymandering, or merely 
good luck? The righteous man prophesied a wonderful 
majority. But had even he expected that the coup d’état 
would be endorsed by ninety per cent of the voters ? Had he 
dreamed that almost ninety-seven per cent of the electors 
would want an imperial dictator? Ninety-seven per cent ! 
What leader had ever won such a following ? When had there 
been such an election before ? However, the bloated poll did 
not turn the head of our thoughtful Prince Fortunatus, nor 
free his mind from either the red cloud or the black prophecy. 
—What does a bloated poll signify for one who knows the 
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artifices by which it has been secured ? What wizard cares for 
popular idolatry when he knows that it is febrile, fickle, and 
exacting beyond measure? Such fortune hangs by a hair, 
clamours for miracles, is greedy for success. The hair will 
break. Such hairs have always broken. The hundredweight 
of good fortune will fall upon Prince Fortunatus, will crush or 
cripple him, make him the emblem of misfortune. Those 
who once shouted ‘ Yes,”’ will howl “‘ No.” Love will turn 
to hate. It is an old, old story, a foregone conclusion, needing 
no prophet. There are some darlings of the people, some 
among the triumphantly elected, who count their happiness 
before the day is done, who themselves shout with the crowd, 
and share the crowd’s intoxication. Perhaps they are happier 
than the sceptics; but the soft-spoken emperor is not one 
of the credulous. 

He listens, listens in the room; in fancy he hears the 
mouthings of popular intoxication ; he hears the thunder of 
the ninety-seven per cent affirmative which he and his hench- 
men have enginecred. At least he is aware of one thing— 
that he is not God. The happy among those who triumph, 
those who never think of the evening, those who share the 
popular craze, always regard themselves as demigods, and 
sometimes as God. Not so Napoleon III. He listens, but 
docs not hear God’s voice, nor even God’s whisper, in the 
easily uttered acclamations of the people. Therefore he is 
sad, and, at bottom, uneasy. 

Listening in the room, he closes his eyes. But, in his wife’s 
room, he does not close his ears. He goes on listening, for he 
wishes to spare himself nothing. By closing his eyes (habitually 
half-closed) he transfers himself from the present moment 
beyond the black veil of the future, and sees into the pitchy 
darkness. 

Eugenie uttered another scream. 

Her personal loveliness notwithstanding, Eugenie had one 
of those hoarse, unlovely voices that are common among the 
women of the south. All the same, no one would have expected 
her to make so hideous a noise when she screamed. Louis had 
never heard her scream before this ordeal. People did not 
raise their voices in the presence of the soft-spoken emperor, 
who was himself scrupulously polite. Besides, loud tones were 
tabooed by Spanish court ceremonial ; or, rather, by the 
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Wittelsbach code which had been superimposed upon that of 
the new French court and which (to the veiled amusement of 
courtiers and also of Napoleon—who plumed himself on being 
a self-made man) the Empress rigidly observed. Now, in her 
agony, she yelled loudly and lamentably, when breathing in as 
well as when breathing out ; a sce-saw of despairing cries 
resembling those of a jenny-ass. The Empcror heard the note 
of despair and intolerable suffering, and bent his head in mute 
sympathy. Could Eugenie, who was eminently pious and was 
doing God’s work, no longer hear God’s consoling voice ? Was 
misfortune at hand, for the innocent, for two innocent creatures, 
for the childbearing woman and the unborn child ?—Then 
this unavailing pain subsided. 


He tramped up and down, onc shoulder a little higher than 
the other. His neck was too short ; and when, as now, things 
were going awry, his hanging head drooped between his 
shoulders. His left hand, in whose fingers he usually held a 
cigarette, was raised and extended, elbow against hip, as if 
doing its customary work. Often he lifted it to his mouth, as 
though he were actually smoking ; and then he would move 
his forefinger along the imperial, down to its twisted rat’s-tail 
end. This was a strange movement, tenderly caressive. The 
right hand lay, as usual, cupped in the small of his back, the 
fingers restlessly moving, opening and closing ; running races 
upon the thumb ; or sometimes tapping, as if counting coins. 
(What a problem for the psychologists, since the Emperor, a 
right royal spendthrift, lacked the money instinct.) 

This man, now forty-eight, with a sufficiency of experiences 
to last two human lifetimes (or, so it seemed to him, who was 
spendthrift likewise of his energies, being no niggard)—this 
Fortunatus had known all the grades of luck and ill-luck, while 
every turn of the wheel reminded him of one he had known 
before. Sixtecn years ago his face, weary and worn, had shown 
the stamp of a life outlived ; and at that time, in the stone 
fortress of Ham, with the sentence of lasting imprisonment to 
weigh down his shoulders, he had learned the trick of marching 
up and down his cell, an unceasing to and fro in the rhythm of 
hopelessness. Then, moreover, he had learned that it is pre- 
sumptuous for man to dictate to destiny, and that no sentence 
of lifelong imprisonment can be upheld if providence decrees 
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otherwise. Why, we precipitate beings cannot even prescribe 
misfortune for ourselves, though consigned to the strongholds 
of misfortune, to her God-forsaken citadels. Fortune out of 
misfortune, how well he knew it, and how his good star, his 
dangerously good star, would shine through the lowering 
clouds of adverse circumstance. Again and again he had been 
miraculously successful. A miracle had befallen him soon after 
he had been chained to the rock. A girl appeared on the scence, 
a laundress twenty years of age, bringing with her the aroma of 
freshly-ironed linen ; she bewitched the old stone walls with 
young love, was his prison-wife for six long years—until he had 
had enough both of her and the prison, until the grey walls 
showed once more through love worn threadbare, until he 
achieved a dashing but somewhat ludicrous escape. (Audacity 
and comedy, unequally yoked, trailed him through life.) Lore 
Vergeot was her name ; she was still in the land of the living, a 
good woman and a happy one, grown rather broad in the 
beam under the bountiful ministrations of his hidden hand. He 
was grateful and obliging, provided that his beneficiaries were 
tactful enough to avoid importunacy. She made no attempt 
to see him, that was a good thing anyhow, though she lived not 
far away, sumptuously housed in the Champs-Elysées, as 
mistress of his foster-brother and imperial treasurer—who 
would doubtless find 1t expedient to marry her some day and 
adopt the two sons born while she was living with Louis 
Bonaparte at Ham. The Emperor had not the pleasure of 
his sons’ acquaintance. They must be thirteen years old, and 
ten. He wasn’t much interested in them, though he kept them 
in funds, had furnished them with a father (not chosen hap- 
hazard) and would make them counts some day. Napoleon 
was not a softy ; had not been when he was still called Louis ; 
you must know him well, before you could get anything out of 
him. Perhaps Lore knew him well enough, simple-minded 
Lore Vergeot, pretty, chestnut-haired Empress of Ham, with 
her cheery laugh. When with child, she had disappeared from 
the fortress before her condition made her ungainly, to return 
after she had got through her trouble. She never said a word 
to Louis about her childbearing, nor about the boys. Perhaps 
that was why she gave up laughing. Eugenie had never 
learned to laugh, was too beautiful for laughter.—Did Lore 
scream like Eugenie when in childbed ? The question cropped 
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up suddenly in his mind. Probably not, since Lore seemed 
built to bear children—The Emperor stopped in his stride, 
and fingered his imperial.—If all goes well, when all goes well, 
Eugenie and I will visit Ham.—This was a vow. 


Hope is a great boon unconditionally granted by God to 
mortals, for you can hope while life lasts, even if you live 
without God. If there be any who are not made for hope, 
Eugenie is one of them, the Fairy Empress, hard upon thirty, 
in whose energetic hand the life-line stretches right down the 
palm into the wrist. But is the Emperor one of them? He is 
the most successful man of the day, of whom flatterers now 
speak as the Emperor of Europe. At any rate, this is true, 
that hope always came to him, on the most out-of-the-way 
paths ; he did not need to seck her, though her searching him 
out might bring misfortune to others. Twenty-five years back, 
his elder brother, like himself a refugee after the unsuccessful 
attempt to storm Rome, always a peevish and jealous first- 
born—a Napoleonic visage, effeminate despite mutton-chop 
whiskers —had succumbed to an illness that rarely attacks 
grown-ups, and when it does, seems altogether childish. Dying 
of measles, Charles had gained nothing, nor made his death 
easier, when, with his last gasp, his face disfigured by the rash 
which robbed it of its Napoleonic beauty, he informed the 
younger brother who was unfceling enough to go on living, that 
he (Louis) was a “ false Louis,”’ a bastard. At about the same 
date the Duke of Reichstadt. the young eagle in Vienna, began 
to spit blood ; and a year later he, too, died. ‘Thus the first 
hopes, clearing the way for Louis, rose towards him out of 
tombs ; and he had walked along that way, without haste, 
patient—not hopeful, yet obeying the call of hope. For hope 
often appeared to him, and always at the right moment, coming, 
not as a good fairy, but as a she-demon, relentless and arbitrary. 
He obeyed and obeyed, having no other choice. After the 
spirited and absurd coup de main he had attempted in Stras- 
burg, the famous masquerade of twenty years ago with such 
historical ** properties ”? as the Napoleonic hat and grey cloak, 
he had been exiled. Where to? He did not know. For three 
months he cruised the Atlantic. Perhaps that watery waste 
had been specified for his exile. The everlasting sea was hope- 
Jessness personified. New York welcomed him with tidings of 
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the bombastic acquittal of his Strasburg confederates. Then, 
before he had had time to think how, in the New World, he 
could best face this hint from his old destiny, his marvellous 
mother, in a letter he would never forget, in a letter that 
breathed both earth and heaven, summoned him to her death- 
bed, and thereby recalled him to his European hopes. Once 
more hope came to him from a grave, which this time, though 
marked out, had not yet been dug. Then an old tomb was 
opened, an old tomb in St. Helena ; the remains of the War 
God were exhumed and transferred to the Pantheon ; where- 
upon hope sent him a message in London—-the craziest of all 
the she-demon’s commands. He was to invade France on 
the wings of the legend of the imperial coffin, using the cata- 
falque as battering-ram. Obedient, audacious, and absurd, 
he undertook his raid on Boulogne, was flung into the sea, 
{fished out, and interned at Ham. The fortress, likewise, was a 
tomb from which hope issued, in manifold forms: as the girl 
Lore ; as the budding popularity of a martyr ; as the spirit 
of the time, which grew more and more dissatisfied with the 
apoplectic July monarchy ; and, at Jength, as revolutionary 
hope. ‘The revolution came, and what beckoned him was not 
the hope of its life but the hope of its death. That hope held 
him back until the revolution (like Cronus) devoured her own 
children ; until the revolution was dead and buried, and had 
installed him in the Elyséc. Then he buried the Republic, 
in the hope of establishing the Empire. The hope of absolute 
power danced upon the graves of those shot in the street- 
fighting of December 4th. Upon the piled-up corpses of the 
Crimean War was founded the hope of European hegemony. 
Good God, how hope returned to him again and again, cling- 
ing, authoritarian, and usually emerging out of recent graves. 
The righteous Le Bas had assured him that the luck of the New 
Cesar was not a sun but a sepulchral lamp. 

The Emperor went to his wife’s bedside, his shoulders 
quivering, the hand behind his back counting vast quantities of 
invisible gold. Eugenie instantly closed her eyes. She was pale, 
hard, and beautiful as a marble statue.— What hope beckoned 
to him out of this suffering >—Turning, he strode as far away as 
he could get in the vast chamber, whose corners disappeared 
into dim obscurity. At this moment he sobbed, though once 
only. The doctors and the midwife looked up. Eugenie 
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opened her cyes. Then, slowly, she opened her mouth wide, to 
groan, and aftcrwards to scream. 


He must help her, he must help her, for she was in sore 
travail. He must drag hope away from proximity to the tomb, 
the new happiness away from the surmises of misfortune. If 
all goes well, Eugenie, we are on the hill-top and shall get a 
good view. When on the night of the coup d’état, Eugenie, 
the troops marched out, not in the rhythm of hopelessness, 
but in that of strength, of power, of power, and the room was 
full of their strong heart-beats and mine, I was determined to be 
a good emperor—not a great emperor, Eugenie, but a good one. 
Even if I am not that, Eugenie, are not you beneficence personi- 
fied, young and lovely beneficence, the good fairy of hospitals, 
poorhouses, and children’s homes? Surely a Golden Age 
begins, a river of gold is flowing, a breeze of general good- 
fortune has begun to blow? New towns, new order, new 
beauty, a refashioning of life; we are just making a start. 
How can there be a Jack of hope, Eugenie, when such splendid 
work lies before us? Railways, telegraphs, new streets and 
roads, traffic companies, shipping lines, commercial treaties, 
free trade if possible, great and well-organised banks, savings 
banks, co-operative societies, warehouses, the universalisation 
of happiness, the greatest happiness of the greatest number, for 
the workers too, above all for the workers, higher wages, settle- 
ments, grants in aid, old-age pensions, perhaps the right of 
combination. These are hopes and pledges, if all goes well, 
Kugenie. 

If all goes well, Eugenie, the omnipotent empire will be 
safeguarded by our having an heir, and peace will be ensured. 
1 shall rule Europe, without Europe’s being aware of it. Thus 
I shall treat the Russians as if they had been victors, not 
vanyulshed. Morny must go to Russia; he fascinates every- 
one ; is shrewd and subtle and elegant ; is amiable without 
letting his affections become engaged ; is the most successful 
expression of my time ; is what 1 am not—in the most winning 
way both heartless and reasonable. I do not like to hear him 
sing the praises of our mother Hortense, do not like it because 
she was tender-hearted and unreasonable. You have other 
graces, Eugenie; you, too, are unlike Hortense, having a 
sincere love for Marie Antoinette (another foreigner who 
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occupied the French throne) and a taste for collecting memen- 
toes of her. If all goes well, Eugenie, you will not come to 
resemble her more closely. I know the past, and do not wish 
to resemble anyone, not even the War God ; I want alliances, 
and work only against such coalitions as worked against him ; 
I love England, and am her best friend; I even treat the 
Prussians well, though no one else in the Congress does so ; 
and as far as possible J save the malleable Austrians from having 
to yield to pressure. Then there is Cavour to be considered, 
a bull like my Persigny, but a bull in spectacles, so that one 
can’t see his eyes properly. I dread him a little, for, though I 
know what he wills, I do not know what he can do. But I 
know that he has good fortune, the gift of good fortune, and it 
is vital to make friends with good fortune, Eugenie. I must do 
something for Italy ; that belongs to my star, to my policy, 
and even to my face—for my beard dates from my first attempt 
to play providence in Italy. If all goes well, Eugenie, I shall 
try my luck again there. That is another vow. 

If all goes well, Eugenie (and my luck seems as large and 
round as the full moon, so that it can grow no larger and 
rounder but only wane), we will patiently and temperately 
await the next full moon, putting our trust in the inevitable 
succession of phases. When the cannon thunder, the bells 
peal, and the Te Deum 1s being sung, then, Eugenie, it will be 
as if we were listening to the voice of God.... 


The Emperor was tired out; his yellow face had turned 
grey ; he sank into a chair, his back bent, elbows on knees, and 
hands covering his ears. Closing his eyes, he luxuriated in the 
sense of lassitude which at least took him out of himself. 

He dozed a while, chin sunk on breast. ‘‘ It must be late at 
night,” he thought on awaking. When they told him that the 
child was born, and that all was going well with mother and son, 
he did not immediately raise his head, though he knew that he 
was not dreaming. “A son and heir.”? That had been the 
watchword of his life, his mother’s word, the stimulus of his 
youth, the holy word of Arenenberg, the admonitory word of his 
tutor, the scornful word of the mockers, the curse uttered by 
his enemies, the beloved and detested word. Now, at the 
moment when he had come to be regarded as Emperor of 
Europe, the heir had an heir of his own. This was no longer 
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of providence—was the work of God himself. . 

Napoleon, formerly Louis, raised his anguished face and 
laughed. Who had ever heard this man, chary even of his 
smiles, laugh out loud like that? He sprang to his feet, and, 
though he was never drunken with wine, he was now intoxicated 
by the deep draught of happiness. Stumbling to his wife’s 
bedside, he kissed her marble face. He kissed the doctors, the 
midwife, and a whimpering bluish-red morsel of humanity that 
smelled of attar of roses. ‘Tottering into the ante-room, he 
kissed five men who glittered with gold-lace—aides-de-camps, 
court chamberlains, anybody and everybody. 

Now there was heard the sound of cannon-shots. The 
Emperor crumpled up, and passed his hand across his fore- 
head. Well-shaped was this forehead, broad and clear-cut, his 
only clear-cut feature. He rumpled his hair. “I can’t kiss you 
all,’ hesaid, rather gruffly. The gentlemen drew back discreetly. 

He felt in his pocket for his cigarette-case. Someone standing 
behind him struck a light. It was Dr. Conneau, physician-in- 
ordinary, most faithful of friends, confidant of long standing, 
Hortense’s physician, who had voluntarily shared Louis’s 
imprisonment at Ham, had been his companion in good fortune 
and bad, and whose shrewd, kindly, and somewhat flattened 
face was still adorned with a ruff-beard instead of the fashion- 
able imperial. But, like the Emperor, he kept his eyes half- 
closed when he looked at any one, and his voice had come to 
resemble Napoleon’s. The two men were extremely fond of 
one another. 

The Emperor put his right arm behind his back. 

‘* Did I kiss you, Conneau ?”’ he asked. 

** Yes, Sire,’ answered the doctor, with an affectionate smile. 

‘That’s all right, then,” rejoined the Emperor, inhaling 
the smoke of his cigarette as he stared at his friend. 

Conneau had been born in Lombardy, was an Italophil and 
eager to help Cavour. 

‘IT shall do something for Italy,” said Napoleon, emitting 
huge puffs of smoke. ‘I shall have the Italian question 
brought up for discussion at the Congress. I shall give 
Walewski some pointers You can say as much to Cavour. 
Tell him to come and see me. He will bring me luck.” 

The interminable salute went on. 
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THE SALUTE 


A salute of twenty-one guns would signify the birth of an 
imperial princess ; a salute of a hundred and one guns that of 
an imperial prince. Every child knew that, and all were wait- 
ing to know if there would be a twenty-second shot. It was 
three in the morning when the guns began to thunder from the 
Hotel des Invalides. The town was asleep, hoping to snooze 
away another couple of hours before the noise of pickaxes 
began again, when the army of housebreakers marched back 
to work. Still, people were expecting to be awakened by a 
royal salute, and were interested in the prospect, for Eugenie 
was midwife and pacemaker on the road to happiness. The 
town was looking to have its slumbers disturbed, and on the 
alert for the twenty-second shot. Since Cesar had decreed 
universal happiness, it would be a lamentable affair if he 
could not command happiness for himself. 

We have all the luck ! 

An elderly notable, a man who slept badly even when no 
salutes were fired, was awake when this one began, and 
counted the shots. His fine head was greatly admired ; and 
solely to this fine head did he owe the smooth course of his 
life, which was remarkable only in that it had been left respect- 
fully unperturbed by a tumultuous and mutable half-century. 
The handsome old fellow, Monsieur de Flahaut, had been 
general and count in the days of the first Napoleon. When 
the War God crashed, and his creatures fell with him, Flahaut 
fell soft on foreign soil, and by marriage became a Scottish 
nobleman. Time sped by, and with it two restored kings of 
France, but Flahaut’s amiability endured, so that he returned 
in comfort when the July monarchy was established, to 
become once more a general, a peer of France, and an 
ambassador. Time sped by; the revolution of 1848 came ; 
then the New Cesar ; to Flahaut old age had come, and the 
popular count was a senior of considerable importance owing 
to the relationship of his old happiness to the new happiness 
of the Second Empire. The relationship was discreet, so was 
the importance. They were known, they were prized, but 
were not proclaimed from the housetops ; the agreeable even- 
tide of this agreeable life was so gently discreet that the good 
world was careful to bate its breath to a whisper, knowing the 
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handsome old man to be a trifle hard of hearing. Really he 
had committed only one peccadillo; and, since life had 
spoiled him more than a little, he did not let his conscience 
trouble him, but shuffled off the burden upon a kindly world. 
People whispered in his presence, whispered most respectfully, 
and often inaudibly. They whispered about his importance 
and about the aforesaid relationship. It was important to 
be a discreet son of Talleyrand. To one’s own discreet son 
one transmitted the paternal amiability ; also the paternal 
genius, though this perhaps had skipped a generation (what 
matter, when one is handsome ?) ; and of course the paternal 
good fortune, untroubled happiness. This son, the famous 
Morny, was spoken of as Vice-Emperor. Well, why not? 
Every schoolboy knew who his mother was. 

Discretion had gently haloed three generations ; his father, 
himself, and his son. Flahaut was the middle term, with 
manifold interlacements. Now discretion imaginatively 
annulled the outer world, making it inaudible, and allowing 
him to deal with his life (richly dowered with affection as it 
was) as if it had been a ponderous tome copiously illustrated. 
He could flutter the leaves unmolested ; though surrounded 
by a circle of whispering admirers whose presence was the 
reward of so admirably discrect a life. He could read it, aided 
by an unimpaired but, so to say, highly specialised memory, 
discovering on every page a hidden significance that was 
agreeably and momentously related to three matters which 
belonged to the history of his era: the past in which his 
father had played so conspicuous a part, his own self-assured 
present, and the future of his son. Now that he himself had 
grown old, his son had become one of the main factors of the 
present. Morny was the Emperor’s half-brother, and the 
alter ego of the Empire. Some of the whispers which, after all, 
reached his ears, concerned his son’s efficiency and importance, 
considered to vie with the Emperor’s, and Morny was actually 
reputed to excel the New Cesar both in intelligence and 
physique. But Flahaut was hard of hearing, and some of the 
whispers were of his own utterance. He smiled, too, most 
discreetly—a smile that was visible to himself alone. He could 
indulge in that luxury. 

Since he knew that there was a risk lest even the heavy 
gunfire at the Invalides might be too discreet to reach his deaf 
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ears, he had taken the precaution of posting his valet in a 
chair at the open window of his bedroom. The man was 
wrapped in a massive fur coat (the coachman’s), and had been 
granted the privilege of smoking some of his master’s cigars, 
to guard against the risk of falling asleep. The old gentleman 
lay at ease in his big four-poster, untiring, with a train of 
pictorial memories to occupy his mind, and his bodily eyes 
fixed on the sentry at the window. The expected salute was 
of great interest to him, for fatherly reasons, and for other rea- 
sons as well. He had been adjutant-general to the Queen of 
Holland ; and Hortense, mother of the man who was now 
emperor as well as of the man who was now vice-emperor, 
had been extremely fond of her adjutant-general. The Count 
de Flahaut knew everything about these matters, knew what 
the whisperers did not dare to whisper—though all the world 
whispered about his son’s mother. But did they whisper about 
the Emperor’s father >—The handsome old gentleman chuckled 
to himself. At appropriate intervals he called: ‘Jean !” 
Thereupon Jean, at the window, had instantly to answer : 
‘* A vot’ service, Monsieur le Comte !”? The sentry must not 
be allowed to fall asleep at his post. Long, long ago, hard upon 
fifty years, when Hortense was “ carrying’ the New Casar, 
the crowned cuckold who was King of Holland had come to 
Jean the valet and fiercely asked for news about Colonel 
Flahaut’s recent movements. Flahaut was not yet adjutant- 
general, he had not been in attendance on Queen Hortensc 
at Cauterets in July and August 1807, but Admiral Verhuell 
had been—Admiral Verhuell, ambassador from Holland to 
Emperor Napoleon J, a sallow man with a huge nose and 
sleepy eyes... . 

The old general chuckled once more, and then called: 
“Jean.” The valet promptly answered: “A vot’ service, 
Monsieur le Comte ! ”’ 

That elderly notable metaphorically patted himself on the 
back. Most Parisian memories were short. Who else in the 
French capital could understand as well as he, recapitulating 
the experiences of a gracefully variegated life, the allegory of the 
birth of the New Cesar’s heir, and the full significance of the 
royal salute for which all were agog? Who else could link 
as he did, by his mere personality, the luck of the Second 
Empire to the luck of the First ?. Who but himself had intimate 
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personal reasons for such a linkage ?. On a March day (history 
had almost decreed that the number of the March day should 
be the same as this), Queen Hortense sat in her carriage, wait- 
ing in one of the outer courts of the Tuileries for the guns of a 
royal salute. He, Flahaut, her adjutant-general and her lover, 
was sitting beside her, making allowance for her snappish 
humour, since he understood her sufferings and her hopes. 
Her sufferings were on account of her three-year-old son Louis, 
because the royal salute might signify a forfeiture of his chances 
in the great heritage ; her hopes were that matters might go 
ill for the young Austrian woman within, or at least that there 
should be occasion for no more than twenty-one guns, this 
signifying that there was no king of Rome. She waited and 
waited ; was unkind to Flahaut, her lover ; disclosed to him 
in the most disagreeable way possible a dumbfounding secret ; 
while he preserved a discreet silence. That had been a most 
painful morning; this night was comparatively pleasant. 
Huilo, there were the guns, at last. 

There were the guns at last. Jean jumped up and counted 
the shots, as did his master. Since there was a possibility that 
the old gentleman might fail to hear one shot or another, the 
valet, as previously instructed, countcd them visibly on his 
fingers. Flahaut also counted, to keep tally, the shots he heard 
and the same shots visibly recorded for him by his man’s 
fingers. Long ago, Hortense had counted, her face flushed, 
her lips moving in unison with the guns, and a baleful look 
in eyes that were famous for their beauty. As the shooting 
went on now, so it had gone on then. 

‘* Twenty-two,” called Jean, very loud and clear. Again 
the old gentleman chuckled discreetly. 

** "Twenty-two, Hortense had screamed, in a voice that made 
her tover’s ears ache. Then, for the first and only time, life 
dealt him a cruel blow. Hortense slapped his face. She went 
on slapping his face, in time with the guns that followed the 
twenty-first. He endured it patiently, for she was with child 
by him. He could endure it patiently, since the shots and the 
blows were not for him, but for the King of Rome, predestined 
to deciine to the status of a petty Austrian noble, and to die 
prematurely. But the chi.d of three, the disinherited Louis, 
on whose account she suffered, and on whose account she 
slapped her lover, had-now become Emperor, and the child, 
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Flahaut’s child, whom she then carried in her womb, had 
become Vice-Emperor. 

The handsome old count smiled knowingly. He dismissed 
Jean, with the rest of the cigars as a douceur. The thunder of 
the guns continued. 

Why need he, an old man, worry about the future of the new- 
born, whose present was so wonderfully assured ? The present 
was his son, the Empire, now strengthened by a royal salute 
of a hundred and one guns. That would last a good while, 
would outlast his lifetime. (He died on the day of Sedan, 
eighty-five years of age.) 

“T have all the luck,’ murmured the old man, as he 
extinguished the lamp. 


RIVE GAUCHE 


The sinuous river, caressing the palace, nevertheless separated 
minds. No doubt amid this ostentatious neo-imperial happi- 
ness, or at least on this particular neo-imperial night, the 
severance was not extensive. The quarter of the suspect Latin 
spirit had been adequately ploughed for the reception of the 
seed of happiness ; rebellion and cholera as possibility and as 
focus of infection had been vigorously eradicated : and yet, 
so far, only the quays of the left bank flaunted the prescribed 
splendour. If you turned southward—for instance, through 
the narrow and crooked entrance of the rue de Seine, into the 
street that bore the name of the serpentine river—you found 
yourself in a different world, in the quarter that proclaimed 
itself Latin, arrogating since time immemorial an intellectual- 
ism which disdained the barrier set by the river, and did not 
always respect the magnificence of the palace. This district 
of students, men of letters, artists, booksellers, publishers, 
printers, and of the Bohemians’ lady-friends, was considered 
dangerous, also a trifle crazy ; but its dangerousness was of 
quite another kind from that which was palpable and concrete 
in the regions that lay east and north of the Faubourg Saint- 
‘Antoine as far as the Buttes Montmartre ; it was dangerously 
intellectual, not to say dangerously crazy. Even here, however, 
during these days of radical attempts to promote general 
happiness, there were no longer to be discovered any foci of 
revolution or of cholera, nor any regular political opposition. 
But the Latin Quarter was fundamentally disorderly ; its 
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very opposition was disorderly, impalpable, permeated with 
irony. Indeed, irony may almost be regarded as an inseparable 
constituent of the Latin spirit; and, in the Latin Quarter, 
modes of expression (at any rate as far as they took poetical 
and witty forms) had become more complicatedly and con- 
fusedly political now that the political prose of public opinion 
had been (so to say) uprooted with a metaphorical pickaxe. 
Why, on the day and night of the Empress’s protracted labour, 
the police of this disorderly sixth arrondissement, and also of 
the adjoining and kindred fifth and fourteenth arrondisse- 
ments, had reported having heard at various places the pro- 
hibited and obscene song about ‘‘ Madame César.” It had 
actually been sung just behind the backs of the guardians of 
authority, but unfortunately no arrests had been possible. 

At the time of Monsieur César’s birth there had been com- 
posed a derisive song, full of the most improper allusions to 
His Majesty the King of Holland, Qucen Hortense, and the 
false Louis. Whoremembered it now? one might ask. Unfor- 
tunately the Emperor could not forget it. The discreet old 
gentleman Count Flahaut knew about it of course, for he knew 
everything ; so, presumably, did his son Morny ; so, beyond 
question, did the indiscreet genius Persigny who, as prophet 
and demiurge of the Empire was entitled to be omniscient ; 
so did the men in whom still lived the countenance of Napoleon 
the Great. These were three very different men perpetuating 
the blood and the likeness of the Old Cesar, not of the New ; 
men whose authentic visages had of yore been a shame or a 
torment to the aspirant whose face was challengeable ; men 
who now, when their physiognomical importance had been 
seriously diminished by the complete victory of the new 
lineaments, continued, in defiance of the fashion for ‘‘ im- 
perials,’’ to flaunt the War God’s beardlessness. First of all 
there were the two love-children of the great N, related to 
poor little King Moribundus as the great Morny was to Prince 
Cesar Fortunatus ; the noteworthy Count Walewski, a some- 
what opinionated minister for foreign affairs and a too plain- 
spoken ‘riend of his imperial master ; and the notorious Léon, 
likewise a count, in bad repute, whether as souteneur or as 
‘* Chairman of the Pacifist League ”, who had long since be- 
come a nuisance both to society and to the Emperor, for a while 
regarded as politically dangerous, and not ostensibly loyal 
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until granted a civil-list pension. The third of these Napoleon- 
ides was a real prince of the blood, and himself bore the name of 
Napoleon ; son of Jerome, ex-king of Westphalia, and brother 
of the delightful Mathilde Bonaparte (who disliked Eugenie). 
This certificated nephew of the War God was nicknamed 
Plon-Plon. His cousin Louis, now Emperor Napoleon III, 
was wont to call Prince Napoleon “ the clown,”’ and with good 
reason, for Plon-Plon manifested an unceasing and rather 
clownish opposition to the New Cesar ; proclaimed a ferocious 
republicanism in order to put the Emperor’s nose out of 
joint ; and assured all and sundry that in the Netherlands’ 
secret archives there was abundant documentary evidence of 
King Louis’s repudiation of fatherhood so far as Hortense’s 
second son was concerned. Now, being in receipt of two 
million francs a year from the civil list, he was fairly loyal, 
but he shared his sister’s detestation of Eugenie. His features 
were coarse, those of the first Napoleon enlarged and vulgar- 
ised ; his frame was powerful; he enjoyed life crudely, 
seeking its pleasures with zest, since he was forbidden to indulge 
his undoubted talent for political intrigue—and would be still 
more strictly forbidden after the accursed hundred and one 
guns of this accursed night. He was brutal, very cynical, very 
intelligent, a demagogic machine of immense strength con- 
demned to function in the void. He was disliked, dreaded, 
flattered, and at bottom unhappy. Though he kept a western 
variant of a harem, he was genuinely attached to his official 
mistress, Rachel, the famous tragedienne, who in earlier days, 
when Louis Bonaparte was president, had been that worthy’s 
inamorata. Once, at least, each of the great loveresses reached 
the imperial climax of her career ; but Plon-Plon was per- 
petually at odds with the New Cesar. He, like the other 
Napoleonides, must know the old lampoon about ‘“‘ the false 
Louis,”’ and it would be in keeping with his character for him 
to be familiar with the devilish street-song of the Latin Quarter, 
the new lampoon entitled ‘‘ Madam César.” 

This wicked lay, adapted to the air of the popular fencing- 
song, “The Gods of Olympus in Paris”, had numerous 
verses, not one of which is printable. It was not the last cry, 
having certainly come into existence before Eugenie was 
expecting. It clearly dated from the time of the marriage which 
had amazed the world ; and its only virtue was that of malice, 
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thanks to which it was more lasting than other popular songs, 
growing more vigorous as time passed, a hardy perennial. Nor, 
unfortunately, was its vogue restricted to the forcing-house 1n 
which it had been potted. Escaping from the corrupt Quartier 
Latin, it flourished elsewhere to the east and the north, in 
factories, doss-houses, markets, even barracks. It actually 
found its way into the Crimea, officers on the French front 
reporting that their men sang it beneath the fortifications of 
Sebastopol ; sang despite the menace of the Russian guns, on 
the one hand, and the menace of pestilence, on the other ; 
sang it loudly and clearly, unchidden, for soldiers on active 
service cannot be kept in the leading-strings of Parisian 
censorships. When the Emperor wired to complain, the 
commander-in-chief replied in disrespectful terms. It was 
plain that the army would only tolerate Cesarism if it was 
allowed to voice rough witticisms about it ; and these very 
singers bellowed with fighting fury as they stormed the 
Malakoff. 

It may seem idle to ask who wrote “‘ Madame César.”” Who 
cared but the police ? Jingles which re-echo from the streets 
are usually anonymous. Who had, in 1808, composed the 
ditty about the “‘ false Louis’? Such questions sound more 
than a little absurd. Yet if you had asked Alexandre Dumas 
Pére to tell you the name of the author of “‘ Madame César ”’, 
the famous novelist could have told you if he chose. Even 
more remarkable, had you enquired in certain offices in the 
top storey of the north wing of the Hotel de Ville, where 
Haussmann, Sub-Dictator and director of demolitions resided, 
you could have learned the truth. 

The affair is peculiar, even sinister when brought into 
relation with the night of the royal salute ; and it is moment- 
ous, since perhaps that is what engendered the cloud which 
obscured the vision and darkened the spirit of no less a man 
than the New Cesar, the sunkissed Prince Fortunatus. 

If, going along this northern part of the rue de Seine, you 
take the first turning to the right, you enter the rue des Beaux- 
Arts. You probably did not know that, in the eighteenth 
century, No. 2 was the town house of the Mirabeaus, though of 
course you know who Mirabeau was. Nor are you likely to 
know what celebrities used to live in No. 10. Merimée the 
poet, the man with cold eyes and a cold intelligence, an old 
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friend of the Empress, and the only person allowed to make 
fun of the New Empire, its sociological critic and didactic 
philosopher, indeed its Seneca; the marvellous painter 
Corot, who had so many landscapes in his head that he could 
paint with his eyes half shut, and who began every picture with 
the challenge ‘‘ de l’audace ’’, having little or no contact with 
the inartistic New Cesar or the beautiful but unappreciative 
Empress (their patronage being given to the insipid Winter- 
halten), but in close touch with the blunt-spoken Plon-Plon, 
though he had for ten years sported the cross of the Legion of 
Honour bestowed on him by Louis Philippe—a cross which the 
bluff Courbet would refuse when offered him by the Emperor. 
To conclude the list, under the same roof (I am sure you did 
not know this), lived the author of ““ Madame César.”’ 

He was the very image of the devil, for, though his face was 
of the New Imperial type, it was an infernal travesty. In so 
far as he had a sallow skin and wore a tuft of dark hair beneath 
his lower lip, this visage was unmistakably New Imperial. But 
from the extraordinarily long and lean countenance there 
radiated flames. In this he did not resemble the New Caesar. 
Tufts of hair, like black flames, crowned his enormous forehead ; 
his goatee was flame-shaped ; and overarching the fiery black 
eyes were mighty brows that also flamed. This physiognomy 
was a preposterous allegory of impatience. The Emperor’s 
face was so patient, so tolerant, that it fascinated even those 
whom he despised ; and was sometimes handsome. This other 
face, never handsome, with a long, pointed nose and ferocious 
nostrils, would also fascinate those whom the owner of the face 
both needed and shunned—as if he were a cannibal inspired 
with such self-disgust that he might be led to devour himself. 
The forehead was excessively large. When this deuce of a 
fellow was born, he was nothing but brow, a blue brow with 
two gigantic protuberances. These persisted, with a cleft 
between them like a sabre-cut. Thus the deuce of a fellow 
caricatured the gentle face of the New Casar into that of a 
Mephistophelian Don Quixote. 

This man was only five-and-twenty, but was so lined and 
withered by the flames which raged within him, so parched 
and seethed to rags, that he might have been any age. The 
fire had no vent, could not yet start a conflagration. He was 
tensed, angular, unfinished. That made him a figure of fun. 
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Perhaps he had learned to manipulate his comicality as a 
weapon, to make a virtue of necessity, to plume himself upon 
the absurd, to prove imposing through the very fact that his 
physique was preposterous. Pitifully lean, he had his black suit 
so skimpily cut as to make his lanky legs look even lankier, 
his narrow shoulders narrower, his sticks of arms thinner, his 
elbows and knees more prominent, so that those who contem- 
plated him were no longer compassionate, but alarmed or 
startled into ridicule. Presumably this was what he wanted 
—what did he want, what was he at bottom ? For the moment 
he was a professional wit, on the staff of comic papers such as 
*‘ Charivari”’, ‘‘ Tintamarre’, and “ Nain Jaune”’ whose 
editors were a trifle alarmed by him, but allowed him to 
discharge his bitter jests in their columns. This, however, 
was only a side issue. He had not yet found his vocation. 
Did he know what he wanted? He had always wanted 
freedom, so he loathed tyrants. That is the traditional furor 
of hobbledehoys, swished fifth-form boys, the haters of head- 
masters—not to be taken seriously. It was the appropriate 
mood of the generation of youths who first began to take the 
world seriously in 1848, and who saw barricades directly they 
opened their eyes. The impression was not to be forgotten ; 
but some stored it in the depths of memory, whereas others 
remembered it actively, or projected it into the future like a 
javelin. What a young man does in such cases 1s the outcome 
not so much of conviction as of temperament. This deuce of 
a fellow, who at that date was still a pupil at the famous 
Lycée Saint-Louis (which was in the Latin Quarter notwith- 
standing the piety of its atmosphere), occupied himself during 
the February revolution by leading the revolutionary-minded 
among his classmates through the streets ; but succeeded in 
taking his baccalaureate while Louis Philippe, whom he had 
helped to dethrone, was on the run to England. During the 
day of blood, the fourth of December, rushing forth from his 
office, he fought on the barricade at the Porte Saint-Denis, 
but fled before the regulars and escaped being shot by taking 
asylum in one of the houses in the rue Rambuteau, which had 
not been involved in the commotion. We must agree that this 
deuce cf a fellow was revolutionist by nature, though, incon- 
sistently enough, he was not an anarchist in grain, not a founder 
of secret societies and revolutionary nuclei, not a politician at 
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all; he was nothing more than a minor municipal employee 
with a salary of frs. 125 a month, making his sleeves and the 
seat of his trousers shiny at work in various departments of 
the Hétel de Ville, refusing to believe that his whole life was 
to be devoted to such drudgery, irritated at thought of the 
futility of his job, scribbling numberless verses, mediocre imita- 
tions of the exiled titan Victor Hugo, writing one-act plays, 
dramatic criticism (to get into theatrical circles), savage 
comments, the letter-press of caricatures, half a dozen jokes 
a day (to get into journalistic circles), writing ‘ Madame 
César,’’ an anonymous lay which caught on. 

If at length, your curiosity sufficiently whetted, you insist 
on learning his name, you will reach the pinnacle of incon- 
sistencies. This naughty child, this revolutionary sixth-form 
boy, this inspired municipal quilldriver, was a count, a true- 
blue count—not, like Persigny, a count self-made, or, like most 
of the counts of those times, a count by the grace of the New 
Cesar ; but a count who bore one of the great names of 
legitimist France, the descendant of chancellors, marshals, 
viceroys, and other magnates, grandson of a millionaire 
notable who, in 1789, became an émigré and a ci-devant. Thus 
the family fell upon evil days, and our deuce of a fellow, 
inheriting a great name, had likewise inherited great poverty. 
His grandmother, not having become an émigrée, was actually 
overlooked in the Conciergerie. Day by day she rubbed 
shoulders with death ; day after day she watched the tumbrils 
set out for the Place de Ja Guillotine, carrying the Queen, the 
King’s favourites, one royalist after another, the Girondists, 
and at length the Jacobins themselves—but she was over- 
looked, she was forgotten. His father grew up in this House 
of Death, was too amiable to be regarded with hatred, became 
an amiable legitimist when legitimism was once more possible, 
and in the end an amiable playwright without winning either 
fame or money. What was the name of his inconsistent son ? 
Count Victor Henri de Rochefort-Lugay—a mouthful of a 
name. But a tyrannophobe must not bear a name with so 
feudal a stamp, so the cannibal devoured his own titled 
magnificence. Anyone who styled him “ count ” was mortify- 
ing him or “‘ calling him names.” It was, even in those early 
days, inadvisable to mortify him or revile him. He wanted to 
be plain Henri Rochefort. Henri Rochefort was still of no 
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account, and the fact galled him, or, perhaps, annealed 
him. 

Even then it was inadvisable to mortify him, but, as luck 
would have it, many mortified him unconsciously. Just as 
his body was angular, so did his mind abound in protuberances, 
and it was his fate to be wounded easily and often. The nastiest 
and most enduring jar, the jar repeated from day to day and 
continued for decades, what might be called a permanent jar, 
was given him by the New Casar who had put an end to liberty. 
What, at that date did the gentle Cesar know of this man’s 
irreconcilable hatred ; of the “‘ Madame César ”’ song which 
was but a mild beginning, an unforeboded drop of the old and 
evil foreboding, a spark from the burning sea of omnivorous 
ridicule ? But this paragon of inconsistency did not merely 
take exception to the form of the State and to the man who was 
the embodiment of the State ; Rochefort’s heart was, in the 
last analysis, as soft and perplexed as was the baffled and 
baffling heart of his enemy, whose visage his own so savagely 
caricatured. He, too, loved children and animals, especially 
children. He ran atilt at governesses, tutors, and school- 
masters, at every hard-faced person who tyrannised over an 
awakening and innocent soul. This man whose expression of 
countenance was so unkindly as to be a malicious caricature, 
was always listening for unkind words hurled at children, 
rallying to the defence of the youngsters, finding no phrase 
strong enough for the condemnation of brutal pedagogues. If 
he saw anyone beat a child he would make a frenzied attack 
on the offender, looking like a scarecrow in a high wind, 
uttering threats, hastening to inform the parents of the wicked- 
ness of a schoolmistress, and often alarming the victim more 
than the castigator had done. He was the terror of nursemaids 
promenading their charges in the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
of hackney-coach drivers who flogged their horses up the hills 
round Montparnasse. More than all was he distressed by his 
own passionate accounts of the maltreatment of children and 
animals, by his tendency to exaggerate such incidents. Why 
did he exaggerate? From a sense of his own inadequacy. 
How could he hope to achieve anything when the man- 
handling of the weak by the strong was so widespread and so 
universally tolerated ; when it was so vital to make an end of 
this detestable authoritarianism. Thus the hatred which 
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nspired Rochefort was a hatred for tyranny at large, a hatred 
fall tyrants, great, middle-sized, and small. 

Irascible by nature, he was aware of his own tendency to 
‘xaggeration, turning the fault to account for his accessory 
,;ccupation of satirist and for his future polemical career. Had 
he whole of life been hateful, a man of his temperament and 
6 uncompromising as he would inevitably have been driven 
0 repudiate life—by suicide. He would never reach that pass, 
.ould never even dream of self-slaughter. Rochefort’s great 
1¢, the New Cesar, would not reach that pass ; but there can 
no doubt that he had thought of suicide and would perhaps 
hink of it again. His scepticism made it impossible for him 
) exaggerate or to polemize. His scepticism was gentle, 
jerant, tired ; that was the difference between him and 
.ochefort. The inspired quilldriver was an irascible optimist. 
oth men believed that the shape of life could be modified ; 
ut whereas the tolerant Cesar believed that he himself would 
ave to endure life as it was, anti-Casar, the hyperbolist, 
clieved that he would be able to coerce life as he pleased. 
Rochefort was twenty-five and felt sure that happiness 
xisted—not the New Imperial happiness which needed big 
uns and pickaxes, but the happiness of Everyman, which 
as as common, as universal, as uncontested as the suffering 
{ Everyman to which Rochefort took exception. He knew it 
ecause he had recently experienced the happiness of which 
1s love for innocent creatures was the highest expression. He 
uessed, perhaps, that for him there would be no repetition of 
uch happiness, which had descended from the peaks of the 
pirit ; and that such happiness as he might still have, that of 
he influence he might exert, that of the great conflagration, 
‘ould arise from the satanic regions of internal flame. Still, 
ince he had once experienced happiness from the peaks, what 
iced of celestial repetitions ? He, the fierce friend of children, 
iad a child of his own. The little girl who shared his garret in 
he rue des Beaux-Arts, and who had so far slept soundly 
luring this night of the royal salute, had presented him with 
‘ girl much smaller than herself. That was a miracle which 
led him with rapture and one might have expected it to make 
um gentle. However, it had only made him fiercer ; for the 
mracle could achieve no more than to sweep evil out of his 
ife in days to come, to rid him of all tyrants, great, middle- 
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sized, and small. His miracle was still an infant in arms, and 
time must elapse before it could crawl. But the fierce man was 
already running through the streets with hand held out, as if 
he were taking his child for a walk. When his friends teased 
him, as one teases a new-made father (but cautiously, since 
he was not a man to handle otherwise) he would testily reply : 
‘“‘ Everything needs practice.” Life was not evil, but only 
inconsistent, and why should not this man so full of unrestraint 
be inconsistent ? Since he had to get along as best he could 
with his official salary of frs.125, providing for mistress and 
child, and making a contribution to the support of his parents, 
was he inconsistent because philanthropy as well as tyranno- 
phobia winged his bitter jests, inspired his novels (by which he 
hoped to make a name for himself), dramatic criticism, and 
plays—urged him on to his multifarious activities ? 


This night when Napoleon’s heir was born, Henri Rochefort 
was awake. It was his way, as it was the way of the Latin 
Quarter, to keep late hours. He and his friends on the Rive 
Gauche, being anti-imperialist, were not waiting for the 
royal salute. Little did he care about the labour pains of Paris 
or of Eugenie. Nor was he thinking about his treasonable 
ditty ““ Madame César.” In dressing-gown and slippers he 
sat at his little writing-table. It would be an overstatement to 
say that he was at work. The miscellaneous products of his 
pen were written and polished during office hours, between 
ten in the morning and five in the afternoon. There was 
plenty of time then, and literary work was a release from the 
boredom of official routine. At night he read, or at any rate 
fluttered the pages of, piles of rustling and yellowing documents. 
His dressing-gown was red ; his neck was long and scraggy ; 
and when he swallowed, his Adam’s apple moved up and down 
conspicuously. These swallowing movements were frequent, 
for what he read was exciting. His hair bristled startlingly 
above his immense forehead ; and he had a trick of pulling 
at his goatee, using index and middle finger like a pair of 
scissors. He might almost have been taken for the devil, or 
an executioner. Both devil and executioner would have found 
what he was reading congenial, for he was reading death- 
sentences. The five hundred of these on his writing-table, were 
literary contraband, having been purloined from the archives 
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of the bloodiest period in the bloody history of the H6tel de 
Ville—that evil period which bore the formidable and unique 
name of the Terror. Since the terrific clerk was in search of 
a particular item, he had brought the files home with him ; 
and since he would have to smuggle them back into their place 
early next morning, he sat up later than usual. Thus it hap- 
pened that the joyful noise of the salute reached him across 
a mouztainous pile of fusty receipts for heads struck off by 
the guillotine. 

What did he want, what was he searching for ? These were 
printed forms. The Terror devoured so many that there was 
not time to write out each death-warrant in full before having 
it signed and sealed. The text was ready prepared for the 
hasty insertion of a name. Under each warrant the bold 
signature of the most terrible instrument of the Terror was 
inscribed—the signature : A. FOUQUIER. Below, on the right, 
the same hand had written an order for the requisite number 
of tumbrils: ‘‘ Three tumbrils ’—‘*‘ Four tumbrils ’’—‘ Five 
tumbrils ’—as the case might be. The public accuser was 
also the stage-manager and the harbinger of death. 

Rochefort, in his red dressing-gown, studied the doings of 
this Fouquier-Tinville, the Iron Mouthpiece of the Terror, 
as possible hero of a novel. In addition to the death-sentences, 
propped up against a pile of books was an open volume of the 
Histoire des Girondins penned by that distinguished poet who 
had sustained so ignominious a defeat when running for the 
presidency against the New Cesar, and was now engaged in a 
losing fight with the aid of his fertile pen, not this time against 
political oblivion, but to avert ruin by wooing subscriptions 
for his books and inaugurating lotteries. The open page showed 
Raffet’s engraving of the public accuser : a man with a low 
forehead ; arched eyebrows ; a straight but stumpy nose; a 
large, bloated, and nevertheless pinched mouth ; high cheek- 
bones ; a very heavy jaw. This physiognomy was in almost 
perfect keeping with the man’s occupation. Rochefort could 
not help thinking that the fellow was too obvious a target. 
Was he to use his own living flames to warm up a hash of this 
rough and brutal creature, this murder-machine which had 
slain two thousand fellow-mortals—the Girondists, the Hébert- 
ists, the Dantonists, the Duke of Orleans, Marie Antoinette, 
and at last even Robespierre ? 
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The great poet had written: ‘‘ Fouquier-Tinville, public 
accuser, the Iron Mouthpiece of the Terror, equally indifferent 
to truth and to calumny, was summoned one evening to the 
Committee of Public Safety. ‘The people’, said Collot, ‘ is 
getting a trifle bored. We must liven things up by something 
more sensational. Please arrange that henceforward one 
hundred and fifty heads shall fall every day.’”’ (“Shall I 
ever become a man of the people ? ’’ was Rochefort’s reflection 
as he read.) ‘‘ * When I came out,’ said the servile Fouquier- 
Tinville at his own trial, ‘I was so horrified that, like Danton, 
] fancied that the river must be running blood ’.”” (Rochefort 
to himself: “I don’t believe he thought any such thing. But 
I might work him up into a novel all the same.’’) 

The great poct had written: “ At Mousseaux Cemetery, an 
immense fosse, perpetually open, and ornamented along the 
edges by barrels of quicklime, received a gruesome medley of 
bodies and heads. It was a sewer of blood. Over the portal 
was inscribed : SLEEP. It seemed as if the executioners had 
wished to soothe their nerves with a persuasion that their 
victims would never wake again.” 

Rochefort to himself, looking up: “I am confident that 
victims always awaken some day. If I did not know this, if I 
did not believe this, I should have to seek my own grave. Why 
bother about the executioner, who probably slept well? On 
which side do I stand ? On the side of the victims, of course. 
And if I should send Napoleon the Little to the scaffold, how 
could 1 ever look my victim in the face ? ” 

He held his goatee between the shears of his fingers. ‘* What 
am | going to do with this dull-witted tyrant of the guillotine ? 
Shall I make him the hero of a novel, a romantic figure, to 
terrify my Second Empire ? No, | shall show him up, do him 
posthumous wrong, make him ridiculous. Perhaps that is 
my only art.” 

What did Rochefort in the red dressing-gown do with the red 
executioner? Being on the trail of human insufficiency he 
fluttered the death-sentences once more. Each was signed : 
‘© A. Fouquier.”? Not one bore the full, the notorious surname : 
* Fouquier-Tinville.” ‘‘ There are so many Fouquiers, are 
there not, Citoyen ? That is why, public accuser, you left out 
the Tinville, to safeguard yourself by writing the commonplace 
Fouquier alone, and often illegibly. Thanks be, that ruse did 
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not save you from becoming the two thousand and first to drive 
in a tumbril to the guillotine ; but it may perhaps save you 
from everlasting execration, poor soul who craved for the cap 
of invisibility.” 

Through the window came the sound of gunfire. 

‘** Not a romantic figure with which to confront Monsicur 
César,” Rochefort mused; ‘“‘ but a shrewd blow against 
history’s caps of invisibility— perhaps for the ‘ l:igaro ’—may 
earn me fifty francs”’... 

He raised the death-warrant he had found most moving. 


‘**'The exécuteur des hautes ocuvres will betake himself to 
the Place de la Révolution there to transfer from life into death 
the persons named below: DANTON, CAMILLE DESMOULINS, 
HERAULT-SECHELLES, FABRE D'EGLANTINE, CHABOT, BASIRE, 
DELAUNAY, D’ESPAGNAC, WESTERMANN. 

A. FouQuliER 
Three Tumbrils.”’ 


The shooting went on, but Rochefort scarcely heeded. It 
was not the fate of Danton which thus engrossed him : Danton, 
who, like himself, had possessed a knobby forehead, who, like 
himself, was savage and ugly : who had been called “ Cati- 
line ’ by his schoolmates, as he himself had been at the Lycée 
Saint-Louis. Danton was a bull, a trumpet-blast, an athlete of 
rebellion, a Goliath of ambition, drunken with power, kneader, 
despiser, stimulator, and crusher of the unloved people, despot 
of liberty, tyrant with a fixed tariff of bribes. The great poet 
had written: ‘ The others were vicious in a vulgar way ; 
Danton’s vice was heroic.” Rochefort had no love for vice, 
whether vulgar or heroic. He felt no love for Danton. He 
loved the delicate Camille Desmoulins who did not roar but 
wrote, being a great pamphleteer and a great lover. Desmou- 
lins had written the Lantern Speeches, and loved his wife 
Lucile. He was the great journalist who led the people’s 
movement, and he loved Lucile. For him the lantern from 
which aristocrats were hanged was also the light which 
lightened the path. He was the example, Lucile was his 
beloved, Lucile’s name was on the next series of death- 
warrants, the love of the pair being thus rounded off. So 
beautiful had been their love that Rochefort had lifted the 
name of Lucile for his little miracle, 
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Rochefort to himself: ‘“‘ Now I have a Lucile of my own. 
Some day I shall have a newspaper which will lighten the path 
and will likewise be a brand to start a conflagration. I shall 
call it ‘ La Lanterne ’.” 

The gentle Emperor was also fond of the gentle Camille, 
not on account of the lantern but on account of Lucile. Had 
the fierce Rochefort known this, he might have been mollified. 
Now, however, the Emperor had thoughts only for his son ; 
the winds of destiny were bchind him and the storm-clouds 
lay before. The baby would rest in a richly decked cradle ; 
the wearers of gilt-braided uniforms in France and in other 
countrics of Europe would salute the imperial bantling, and 
the Emperor of Europe would address the glittering assembly. 
What was he to say, he who spoke so slowly and so softly ? 
He thought of the other children who had been born here, 
imperial and royal children, asking himself whether his child 
would be happier and more fortunate than they. He would 
utter the thoughts which were passing through his mind, 
would deliver a somewhat melancholy paternal address ; 
the gilt-braided uniform wearers would crowd together as they 
listened. 

The shooting continued. Rochefort glanced up at the 
window. The door opened, and the little girl, the little mother, 
came in. 

““T say, they’re shooting at last,” she said sleepily, but with 
a smile. 

“Yes, they’re shooting,’’ answered the newly made father 
with anod. “I hope they won’t wake Lucile.” 

““ Madame César has her own baby now,” said the little 
mother, still smiling. 

“Oh yes,” answered Rochefort in the red dressing-gown, 
hastily shuffling the death-warrants together. 

Having done so, he remarked : 

** Poor kid.” 


bd 


CHAPTER TWO 
JUDITH AND GRATITUDE 


THE CONQUEST 


HEN Contessa Virginia Castiglione, twenty years of 

\ \) age, addressed herself to the conquest of the Second 

Empire, she failed to appreciate, not the favour of 
the time, but the character of this favour. She underestimated 
the difficulty of her task, which was not of outstanding magni- 
tude and importance as would have been a new Story of 
Judith (it was thus that the matter presented itself to her mind), 
but was amusingly easy. The time was favourable to woman, 
to beautiful woman ; but since there were many beautiful 
women, since the time seemed to be creating as many beautiful 
women as it needed, the time-spirit normalised, so to say, her 
favours, bestowed distinctions in which many could participate, 
and somewhat ostentatiously arranged that beauty, with its 
doom o@ its success, should be frequent. This was an epoch 
which cried happiness, beauty, and youth like wares in a 
market-place ; and yet wanted to be something more than a 
gigantic mart— was, indecd, something more, for it tinged its 
superlatives with wit and with irony. Such a time has no 
room for exceptions, for rarity of happiness, good fortune, or 
beauty. Scarcity signifies lack; but here there was super- 
fluity, so excessive a supply that low prices ruled. The time, 
therefore, was lavish both in the supply and in the demand of 
its favours ; not from levity, but from calculation, and even 
under stress of the self-preservative instinct. 

Thus it happened that the young lady from Florence, 
blindly impelled by her claims for rarity-and by energies 
worthy of classical days, set herself to the forcing of doors that 
were already open, and found herself in the Emperor’s bedroom 
before she fully realised what she was about. Thus it happened 
that she began with the climax, before ever she had grasped 
the irony of the time, which decreed that her path should be 
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steeply downward from the first, devoid of the agreeable grada- 
tions of the normal favour of fortune. Not until she was back 
on the lower slopes was she allowed to plume herself upon 
having Ict the favour of destiny slip through her fingers, even 
as she decked hersclf with the Emperor’s gift of a famous 
emcrald ; not until then could she, as a latter-day pythoness, 
devote herself to the work of ruining men. 

She was a foreigner, like Eugenie; she was also, like 
Eugenic, extraordinarily beautiful and extraordinarily cold. 
But the Empress, shrewd and chaste, carcfully avoided over- 
emphasising the extraordinary. Eugenie realised that the 
frivolous mentality of her time was ironical ; and that the 
frivolity of the Second Empire, which conquered the world with 
fashion as the First Empire had conquered it with the eagle, 
must be backed by a State-ritual of feminine charm. Being 
the chief supporter of happiness, beauty, and elegance, she 
could venture to remain above calumny, and to leave moral 
levity to others without lapsing into excessive prudery. (The 
only thing she cxaggerated was the dignity of a position to 
which she had not been born, this misleading her into an 
assumption of arrogance, into a sublimity of ceremonial, 
which chilled the affection of those who surrounded her.) 
The realism of charm was dominant ; she knew this or guessed 
it. Talleyrand, the great realist, a perfect devil for charm and a 
man who was intimately related to the generation which im- 
mediately followed his own, had coined a phrase which was 
finely descriptive of the national frivolity of his successcrs : 
** Tout ce qui est exagéré est inexistant”’. The frivolous time 
could only endure exaggeration when it took the form of 
spiritual impetus, as in Rochefort’s case ; but not as dictator- 
ship, or as the use of a beautiful body to mould political 
destinies—a body that was beautiful and nothing more, like 
Castiglione’s. It admired and could decorously enjoy what 
was real in this woman, namely her beauty ; but it disapproved 
of the exaggeration of her natural coldness, disliked her un- 
natural viciousness, and positively laughed out ‘of court the 
extravagance of her political daimonism. The time was a 
stickler for form, would not tolerate corruptness in woman 
except in the form of love, and endured frenzy only within 
the limits of a delightful seductiveness. Cavour, arch-realist 
and a devil in the political field, overestimated the levity of the 
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Second Empire, or the intelligence of a lovely body, when, soon 
after the birth of the Prince Imperial, he encouraged his cousin, 
Virginia Castiglione, to come to Paris—not to murder the new 
Holofernes, but, since Napoleon was also the new Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to make him so happy that he should become her 
thrall, and manifest his gratitude in the political field. 
(Hitherto, as far as Italy was concerned, nothing more had 
come out of these vows of the birth-right than a stormy sitting 
of the Peace Congress, and a smoothly worded minute, which 
implied only a formal recognition of the woes of Italy. Since 
then, the Imperial Sphinx had been obstinately silent.) 

But, in this sharp-sighted town, there were few chances for a 
political adventuress who over-stressed the infamy of her 
mission by the stage-management of her entry and by the way 
in which she dressed and made up for her part. Everyone 
knew, instantly, why she had come, what she was out for. 
To the delight of his friend the Empress and of other lovely 
ladies of the court, Prosper Mérimée, official jester and phrase- 
maker, styled the Seneca of the Tuileries, who also lived at 
No. 10 rue des Beaux-Arts, was famous as the author ot 
Carmen and other cold novelettes of hot passion—had promptly 
coined a nickname for this young woman from the Renaissance, 
calling her ‘ Notre-Dame de Cavour”. The title was as 
witty as it was malicious, and yet it was not ungallant ; and it 
was in this spirit that the times treated the dark star. The 
star rose, aS was proper, in Cavour’s place of business, the 
Piedmontese Embassy ; the star rose in a lilac light; and 
amethysts were the gems that adorned her bold deécolletée. 
The colour was new for Paris, which likes to have its goddesses 
robed in white, pink, sky-blue, or sea-green; everyone 
promptly recognized that this colour was intended to exemplify 
Piedmontese daimonism. So the colour was accepted, and also 
the wearer, who was so transcendently beautiful that men for- 
got to smile at her political intrigues. But women, who do not 
bother about imponderabilia when they weigh something, did 
not smile. The star had risen and shed its beams everywhere, 
shining in the firmament of the fashionable dances, always 
with a lilac light, and continually more outrageous in its 
décolletée. The numberless men who approached the goddess 
might feast their eyes on her charms, but were not allowed to 
touch. They could indulge in the luxury of wishes, and were 
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cruelly invited to lay their wishes upon the ice of the starry 
(but feigned) indifference. This was hard upon the wishes ; 
and it became plain that daimonism, for all its inadequacy, 
was a queer thing. The sensation was enormous. Chamberlain 
Baciocchi, responsible for the testing and choice of goddesses, 
had already reported to the Emperor. The secret police, the 
best in the world, had submitted a dossier headed by the 
lovely name. 

Matters reached such a pass that the Emperor, amused by 
so much enterprise and good marksmanship, expressed a wish 
to see the lady. ‘The meeting took place at Cousin Mathilde’s, 
at one of her much-talked-of Tuesday receptions—this not being 
the first time that the sparkling and independent daughter of 
King Jerome had obliged the reputed son of King Louis by the 
offer of dangerous not to say poisonous fruit. The cousins, who 
addressed one another as Mathilde and Louis, were good 
friends and respected one another. It would seem as if the 
pair, who, behind the mask of tolerance characteristic of their 
epoch, cultivated other qualities of the times —misanthropy 
and resignation, to wit, each being aware of the other’s ten- 
dency in these matters—must have respected one another 
precisely because of their hidden qualities, and seemed fond 
of one another because of their resemblance. There had also 
been a personal tie between them, one which had never been 
wholly severed, or one which only the masculine and more 
reserved member of the doublet had liquidated. Twenty 
years before, for a fleeting and embarrassed moment, Mathilde 
Bonaparte had been Louis Bonaparte’s afhanced, and had been 
subjected by him to embarrassments which were not transient 
because, in addition to having led to a first stirring of the 
senses, they had been permanently linked to the irritant, 
attractive yet repellent, moved and moving, ultimately 
momentous destiny of the man. In the days of the presidency, 
Mathilde had been the First Lady of France. She may, not 
unnaturally, have considered the possibility of becoming this 
in the full significance of the term, instead of a mere substi- 
tute. Speedily, however, she must have realized that the 
ambiguous man of the future had ruled a red line closing the 
account of his early love, or had perhaps forgotten all about 
it. She was too clever and too proud to jog his memory. 
Maybe her hidden suffering had been transformed into a hidden 
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need for reprisals ; or, maybe, she was still towed along in the 
wake of his destiny, and did not wish to cut herself adrift. In 
any case she repaid him for the embarrassments with which he 
had saddled her by embarrassing him in his turn. She did 
this with a strange and painful sort of unselfishness ; for she 
hurt herself more than she hurt him, who seemed invulnerable, 
and even to delight in the embarrassments. She in fact intro- 
duced him to the most beautiful woman of her acquaintance, 
her friend Eugenie de Teba, with the plain purpose of saving 
him from his flaxen-haired official mistress, Lizzy Howard 
(who had already gone so far as to have Josephine’s bed at 
Malmaison copied for her own use). By this introduction, 
Mathilde had made her friend an Empress and had put the 
seal upon her own renunciation of that position. There was 
nothing petty about her, no trace of spite, though she warned 
him against the cold-blooded, pious, and calculating woman, 
showing plainly enough that she did not really like Eugenie, 
from whom she held aloof even when Eugenie had been 
triumphantly installed as Empress. No, Mathilde did not like 
Eugenie, against whom she conducted a moderate and masked 
opposition, which contrasted with the vigorous and open 
opposition of her brother Plon-Plon, who did not, because of 
his two million a year from the civil list, conceal his detestation 
of the Empress. If, from time to time, she fired off women at 
the Tuileries, bombarding with ‘‘ embarrassments ”’ the palace 
in which she rarely set foot, she was aiming them, not so much 
at Cesar as at Cesar’s wife. 


The pythoness’s amethystine dresses began only at the level 
of the stomach, below the diaphanous sketch of a corsage, but 
they were trimmed with ermine, as an indication that the 
imperial hour had struck. The demonstration was superfluous, 
since everyone in Mathilde’s salon was aware of the fact. 
Nevertheless, since the Emperor had not yet arrived, the famous 
victor of Sebastopol and the youngest of France’s field-marshalls, 
who was ardently in love with the Castiglione, and was not 
for the first time out of humour with his war-lord, did not 
refrain from alluding to the matter with military bluntness. 
Virginia was seated upon a low stool, since a chair with a 
back was not suitable for the prevailing fashion of the crinoline. 
The irony of the time had invented an envelope for beauty 
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which, though it was far from being an armour-plate defence, 
had some of the attributes of a fortification, and rendered 
approach difficult even to a professional strategist. The 
crinoline grew and grew, arching like a huge bell round the 
lower limbs of the goddesses, who, above the waist, were so 
markedly denuded. How could a man get near them when 
they were pretty, unapproachable, and artfully placed, each 
in ‘the centre of her own charmed circle ? How could a man 
tell a woman improper stories or whisper sweet words of 
affection in her ear, when it became increasingly difficult to 
offer her an arm in the most seemly and traditional way ? One 
could bend oneself almost double, and yet still would fail to 
approach in conquering fashion : for the precious bastion must 
on no account be injured, and accidents of this sort, happening 
to doughty notables, or to men of wealth overburdened with 
fat, had sometimes entailed obligations which a cavalier did not 
usually expect until after he had reached the goal. These 
were days for serpentine men; even if the time had not 
demanded through the dictates of fashion, and altogether apart 
from the individual’s physical type (whether he was in civilian 
dress or in uniform), an exiguousness of “ line’? which had to 
be aided by corsets, breastplates, and trouser-straps that 
rendered flexibility difficult even for one who was of flexible 
build. Thus the hoops under the petticoats had a witchery all 
their own ; and the Crimean marshal could make no headway 
either with whispers or with bendings at the waist—all the 
more since he never circled alone round the violet star, but 
must from the periphery in companionship with other assailants 
discharge the missiles of his love boldly at the centre, in true 
military fashion. Virginia sat like a lovely, poison-flower, 
wonderful to look at, unattainable, almost motionless. Out 
of the inverted and enormous lilac chalice, grew the white 
and slender blossom of her body. As usual, she spoke little, 
having no gift for fascinating prattle or impressive dialogue or 
the hints and ambiguities in which most women of that day 
excelled. She was unambiguous, and, since she had very little 
to convey, monosyllabic. Her loveliness spoke for itself, and to 
this message she added, now and again, a few blunt and 
scandalous utterances. 

‘What more do you want ?’’ she had said to the military 
potentate when he tried his strategic glance on her. ‘“ Look !” 
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Thus saying, she stretched forth a leg from beneath the pro- 
tecting bell-glass, a wonder of a leg, devilishly tempting as it 
emerged from lace frills. 

‘You can imagine the rest for yourself, Field-Marshal ”’. 

The conqueror imagined the rest for himself, and could not 
withdraw from the assault. Even now, during the twelfth 
hour, when the goddess was stricken dumb by expectation, he 
continued to think of storm and victory, but also of the 
explicable and inexplicable resistance. 

“To the devil with the crinoline !”’ he said, dictatorially, 
carrying on the old thought in one of the pauses of the 
skirmish. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I shall abolish it’, she answered unexpectedly, 
‘but not for your sake ”’. 

At this moment, her arrogance was boundless, and, since it 
was her way to suit the action to the word, she did indeed try, 
a little later, to abolish the protective bell-glass, and to appear 
with hips that a man could have encircled with his arms ; 
perhaps for the sake of the conquered though not wholly 
subjugated Cesar, but perhaps only to promote her own fame. 
Fashion, however, was like the Empire. It had no interest in 
the emancipation of one pair of hips, but mockingly enlarged 
the hoops that a fashionable woman had to wear, with the 
result that the isolated beauty who ventured to be slender, 
having become the object of universal derision, had to creep 
back defeated into her protective bell-glass, taking vengeance 
only in her conspicuous renunciation of the corset. There she 
was able to get her own way. 

When, at length, time itself made an end of the crinoline, 
the world had gone through a tragedy, and the Castiglione 
was once more alone, prematurely old, prematurely obese, a 
woman utterly forgotten. 

‘* What we hope is, Countess Virginia, that you will introduce 
the fashion of Venus Anadyomene, wearing only a little sea- 
foam, nothing more ”’, said another man from the periphery. 

As the words showed, the speaker was not a military com- 
mander, but a connoisseur of the arts, one of the most important 
in the Empire, bearing the titles of Superintendent of the Fine 
Arts, Director of the Louvre, friend or acquaintance of all the 
female models in Paris, though not an intimate of figure 
painters. This dignitary, a count with a Flemish name, was 
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as handsome as a model, as an Antinous, except that he wore a 
fan-shaped beard. But professionally he must be regarded as 
one of the Emperor’s darlings, though as a man he-existed and 
was prominent only for the sake of women. For a decade he 
had been the official friend of Mathilde, on the bodily plane 
(since for the spirit she had as intimate a famous and gentle 
painter, and perhaps also the gentle Emperor himself). He 
had to thank her for everything, his good fortune, his position, 
his indisputable power. The only thing he did not owe her 
was his masculine beauty, which was, however, the reason 
why, to his great advantage, she had for so long been fond of 
him. She, however, Mathilde, had never been handsome, but 
only pretty, besides being clever and rich, and, in addition, 
Princess Bonaparte—qualities which made her seem suffici- 
ently attractive to this man who might have been the model of 
a late Roman youth in the days of the Cesars. The bearded 
Antinous had continually grown handsomer and more splendid, 
while she, in the late thirties, was a woman who had put on fat 
inelegantly, had developed wrinkles in her rounded face and an 
unpleasing sharpness in her mobile eyes, which in earlier days had 
twinkled with roguish merriment. Still, she remained Mathilde 
Bonaparte, and her importance had not been lessened by the 
fact that, from being the Second Lady in the Empire, she had 
developed into the First Lady of the opposition at court, with 
no less a man than the placid and extremely unceremonious 
Cesar to act as liaison officer between the Tuileries and her 
cultured house in the rue de Courcelles. It was expedient 
to treat her with the utmost consideration, and the superinten- 
dent of the fine arts was not too eager to display his masculine 
susceptibility before her eyes, which were sharp-sighted enough, 
and, in their satirical tolerance were not always agrecable to 
contemplate. 

Now, for the first time, he forgot caution and consideration. 
His passion for the poison-flower was both professional and 
personal. The connoisseur and the handsome man being 
equally attracted, his feelings were extremely ardent. He had 
been present when the star rose, for no special incident could 
occur without being graced by his presence. He had, indeed, 
helped it to rise, and had tried to grasp it for his own use. 
Yet he was more unconstrained, and perhaps more self- 
confident than the army commander, being well acquainted 
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with the course of such stars ; and it seemed to him that it 
would not be too late if he grasped it when it was setting. 
He would render unto Cesar’s the things that were Cesar’s, 
merely putting himself upon the list of admirers in a way both 
venturesome and moderate, which gave the goddess no occasion 
to cold-shoulder his wooing, though it was much more agreeable 
to her than the Crimean marshal’s attempt to take her by storm. 
Thus it came to pass, that he succeeded the Emperor as the 
first of a fairly long series of lovers, and as the only one who had 
not to pay for the privilege ; for he himself was a precious 
object, and behind his bodily splendour the ideal beauties of the 
Louvre lurked in endless perspective. Nay more, the world, 
which must have its joke, insisted that his succession to the 
imperial rights had been celebrated in the building over which 
he held sway. 

Now he was entering the lists under Mathilde’s very eyes, 
being much more in love than he allowed to appear on the 
surface. No one knew this better than Mathilde, his old friend, 
for no one knew him better than she. She was a strange woman, 
this old friend, who fired off so many embarrassments, though 
she herself was under fire. Not that she showed any sign of 
alarm, for she was talkative, skilful, attentive to all, as usual. 
She, too, was glad to be in the periphery of the besieged 
pythoness, who smiled at her with gratitude not devoid of 
uneasiness, for Virginia wondered why this royal lady who was 
the Emperor’s cousin should play so helpful a part. Assist- 
ance from other women was not what the Castiglione had 
become accustomed to expect, and perhaps signified that 
dangerous intrigues were going on. One could destroy rivals, 
nothing was easier. But should one do a good turn or a bad 
turn to an unexpected protectress? That was the most 
troublesome question to answer on this momentous evening. 
So Virginia smiled dubiously ; but she was prettier when she 
did not smile, since her beauty was dramatic. The super- 
intendent recommended Mathilde’s spiritual intimate, a good- 
natured and unselfish member of the circle, to paint Virginia 
as Anadyomene ; he himself, being an amateur of the plastic 
arts, would model her simultaneously, so that one sitting would 
do for them both. The painter looked anxiously at Mathilde, 
who asked, laughingly : 

‘Would you allow them, Contessa ? ” 
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“ Why not, if you would allow it, Altezza ?”? answered the 


Castiglione, tactlessly. _ 7 . 
“1 would allow you the utmost limit of exposure,” replied 


Mathilde, still laughing. 

‘‘ Then,” said the Castiglione in her rather harsh French and 
with her rather harsh voice, ‘“‘ then, indeed, the Marshal can 
remove the sea-foam, so that one sitting may do for them all ”’. 

‘“You need have no doubt that I shall do that,” said the 
military commander with emphasis, as he sullently surveyed 
the protective bell-glass. 

‘“‘ There are too many present at the one sitting,” protested 
the bearded Antinous. ‘‘ I am not being fairly treated because 
I am an amateur, and that fine word is being misused. As 
amateur, Virginia, I want to have my sittings to myself.” 

Mathilde inconspicuously withdrew from the periphery. 
Only her friend the painter marked her going, and believed she 
must have gone because she was shocked by their impropriety. 
He followed her anxiously with his eyes. But Mathilde had 
only gone away because the sound of a gong had echoed through 
the house, a very special gong, the imperial gong. 

Somewhere or other in the room, there was seated a gentle- 
man who bore the comprehensive name of Francesco Verasis 
Conte di Castiglione di Castigliola d’Asti. He was the husband 
of the poison-flower. Yes, she really had a husband. For him, 
poor fellow, disaster was pre-ordained. At long last he would 
be thrown from his horse and instantly killed—but even then 
he would have lived too long. 


Mathilde said to her cousin : 

** She is stupid, Louis, not sweetly stupid, but sourly stupid ; 
so stupid that she will rob you of the agreeable fruits of 
stupidity.” 

The Emperor had come in swallow-tail and pumps, for 
there was a court ball in the Tuileries. He had only looked in 
for a moment. But when he entered the drawing-room, 
hesitatingly as usual, leaning forward a little, his right hand 
behind his back, and a lighted cigarette in his left, one might 
have thought that he had plenty of time to spare. People rose, 
the men bowed ceremoniously, the ladies curtseyed. The 
Emperor was not positively smiling, but his face was lit up 
with amiability, While uttering a kindly word to one and 
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another, gently, and almost shyly, he looked sleepily at the 
poison-flower. Mathilde introduced her. 

Virginia was standing stiff and straight, after making a mere 
sketch of a curtsey. She was taller than Napoleon, with the 
cameo-like face of a Florentine noblewoman, a face with 
precise and meticulous beauty, a slender nose, that was slightly 
aquiline, a tiny and somewhat harsh mouth, wonderful eyes, 
sparklingly black and clear, as clear as black glass, permitting 
one to see into their depths—eyes that were joyless, untroubled, 
without either light or shade—eyes that gave no answer. He 
looked deep into them with his own shrouded orbs. 

The Emperor contemplated her, as he stood silent and smok- 
ing. The periphery was now void. He did not sit down nor 
tell her to sit. Neither was in the least embarrassed. 

Suddenly he asked : 

‘‘ What is your name, Madame? I have forgotten your 
name.” 

Without a flicker of her long eyelashes, she answered gravely : 

‘* Castiglione, Sire.” 

‘* Tell me, please, your Christian name.” 

** Virginia.” 

‘Do people call you Virginia ? That sounds incredible.” 

‘* No, Sire, my friends call me Nicchia.” 

‘*Nicchia. But what am I to call you?” 

** Nicchia, Sire.” 

‘** Nicchia ? I'll think it over. Perhaps I shall find another 
name. I will tell you a week from now. You will receive an 
invitation to Saint-Cloud.”’ 

Then he went away. Mathilde, who escorted him to the 
outer door, made no enquiries, and he did not speak about the 
Castiglione, but about other things. Virginia resumed her 
seat. She showed no sign of emotion. The periphery filled 
up once more. 


The Emperor was rowing while Virginia steered. The 
parable might be regarded as a triumph for the violet magic ; 
a triumph alike in the private and in the political sphere. 
One may doubt, however, whether the lady who held the 
ropes thought of such a parable. In front of her was the oars- 
man, who was not putting his back into it, but paddling 
lightly. Still, the boat moved through the water. He looked 
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at her fixedly, not wooingly, but as an observer. Even she 
realized this. Not for a moment did he glance aside at the 
slowly receding bank. Behind them, in the park, which 
glittered beneath the May sun, was the Empress with the rest 
of the party. It was improbable ; one could hardly dream 
of such a victory, and Virginia was no dreamer. The Emperor 
showed no interest in the view of the receding banks. The 
Empress had said hardly a word to her, and Napoleon very 
little. They had all driven through the park in a train of small 
two-seater gigs. She herself had been far back in the series, 
beside the superintendent, whose phrases were so full of hidden 
meaning as to be barely comprehensible. The park had a sweet 
smell of springtime, and was gold-dusted with sunshine. The 
Empress was alarmingly beautiful ; but she had a cold in the 
head—she was always catching cold—and that had reddened 
her nose. Also her legs were too short, obviously enough, 
though they were well hidden by her crinoline; and her 
famous old-gold hair was growing continually fairer, no 
doubt because of the gold-powder she used. Furthermore, 
she had a baby, with the result that a figure that was loosely 
knit anyhow had not been improved. ‘‘'To sum up,” thought 
Virginia, “she is thirty and I am twenty, so she is ten years 
older than I, whether she likes it or not. J can understand her 
being disagreeable to me, but I shall pay her out, all the same.” 
Virginia asked her companion who was the lady driving in 
front with the Emperor. 
“The Walewska,”’ answered the superintendent; “the 
charming wife of the minister for foreign affairs ; really one 
might call her lady-minister of the Centre ; she is peculiarly in 
the Centre, the Walewska, who is no fool.”’ 
Mumbling and incomprehensible utterances issued from the 
middle of the fan-shaped beard. ‘‘ The language of this court 
is difficult, no good listening to the superintendent,” thought 
Virginia ; “‘ but, whatever happens, I shall be most friendly 
to the husband of this lady who is in the Centre. He is a 
handsome man anyhow.” 
‘Tell me about the place to which we are driving—the little 
palace with the big pond,” said the Castiglione. 

‘* The wedding-night palace,” explained Antinous, with an 
obscurely suggestive emphasis. 

** Whose wedding-night ?” was the lady’s natural inquiry. 
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The only answer was an agitation of the fan-shaped beard, 
hut no words issued. 

Perhaps her question had been stupid. The Emperor was 
waiting for her in the boat, rocking it gently, and asking, 
without troubling to look around : 

“* Where is Countess Castiglione ? ”’ 

The name passed from one to another among the company 
already installed upon the lawn, with lackeys wearing green 
livery in attendance. Virginia walked to the edge of the lake. 
Italian women move as gracefully as Spanish women, and with 
the self-confidence of Parisians. There was nothing to complain 
of in the manner of her progress to the boat. 

“It’s all up,” said the forsaken superintendent of fine arts 
to the Crimean marshal, who gloomily stroked his grizzled 
horse-shoe beard. (No attempt, here, to imitate the imperial 
phiz). Lifting her crinoline with a pretty gesture, Virginia 
got into the boat, aided by two cavalieri servienti. As she did 
this, she noticed that the Empress was seated gracefully among 
spring flowers, and was protected from the damp by a rug ; 
that Eugenie wore spring flowers in her huge hat, and had her 
back to the lake. 

The countess and the Empress were back to back, then, and 
the distance between them slowly increased as the Emperor 
sculled lazily across the green water. 

Yes, the water was dark green, thick and sticky with green, 
contrasting strongly with the bright green of the grass beneath 
the May sun. Here and there, a horrid greenish scum 
patchworkcd the surface, and gave off a mouldy smell when it 
was stirred. This was an unfriendly, disagreeable piece of 
water, with no pleasant gurgle about it. 

The oarsman was wearing a very tall, mouse-coloured top- 
hat, tilted forward over his forehead. This gave him a much 
more sevcre look chan that of his customary portraits. To 
right and left were the fashionable tufts of hair on the temples, 
pressed down by the hat to cover his ears. The eyes 
were slit-like, only half open, although he was not facing the 
sun. He blinked as he inspected her, and had by no means 
the aspect of a lover. Even she could not but feel this. 

‘* * Nicchia ’ means “ shell,’ I believe,” he said, suddenly 
breaking silence. “‘Also ‘niche’. To speak frankly, I cannot 
find you either in one meaning or in the other. You are too 
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obvious for a pearl, Madame, and also for a flower that grows 
in the cranny of a wall. Tell me what you think of ‘Gina’ ?” 

‘* An admirable name, Sire.” 

‘*] have been told, Gina, that you sleep between sheets of 
black silk. Is that a whim of your melancholy husband ? ” 

‘* My husband has neither whims nor wishes, and could very 
well leave Paris.”’ 

‘“*One might call him Nicchia, this man who 1s so accom- 
modating ; and let him stay in Paris, in a shell or a niche. 
But are not black sheets too gloomy a background ? ” 

** Black makes white still whiter, Sire.” 

‘**'You are fond of the obvious, Gina. That is a character- 
istic of yours. I have been told that for this visit you had an 
extremely expensive nightgown made. Are you sure that it 
will be admired, Gina ? ” 

**He knows everything,’ Gina thought; “ that is a good 
sign.” 

Nodding a head which was obliquely crowned with a shep- 
herdess’s hat, she said : 

“J am sure of it, my emperor.” 

The words were so prettily said that he smiled. Dropping 
the sculls for a moment, he lighted a cigarette. 

“Have you the nightgown in your reticule?” he asked, 
as he blew out the match. 

What was she to answer? 

‘I did not know, Your Majesty,” she said, tossing her head 
backwards, “‘ that there was a wedding-night palace here.” 

His eyes narrowed yet more 

‘* The direction is wrong, Madame,” he said coldly ; “so 
is your description.” 

** Now I have put my foot in it,”’ she thought ; ‘‘ he must 
have spent the wedding-night there with Eugenie.” 

‘* Sull, you know how to steer,’’ he went on. 

She did not understand, and looked past him for a moment, 
towards the green-scummed water. 

‘I have been told, Gina, you said that some day you might 
be buried in that nightgown. The remark was spirited enough, 
but betrayed uneasiness. Only a poet could endure such an 
identification of a bridal garment with a shroud.” 

‘To whom did I say that?” she asked herself; “ alas I 
have said it to a great many.” 
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“I am a man, Gina, who fears death, and therefore is apt 
to be terribly covetous.”’ He pulled strongly at his cigarette, 
then threw it away. ‘‘I am aman, Gina, who is passionately 
eager to be cherished by a woman—on the proviso that she be 
not afraid of her own courage. But, to my way of thinking, 
a bridal garment is not needed for courage, nor a shroud for 
fear.” 

She lifted her head and looked rather pale. His words were 
too deep for her understanding, but he had opened his eyes, 
which were terrifying in their expression of cloudy lust, 
resembling the green scum that covered the water. 

* You know how to steer, Gina, and J like your talent for the 
obvious. Soon we shall get to an islet with alders and willows 
and dense white hawthorns all round the edge. In the midst 
of them is the bed ; a green bed not a black one.—But now 
you must say something, Gina, or you will steer wrong.” 

She promptly replied : “Sire, I love you.” 

He said not a word, but smiled, as he sculled slowly onward. 


In an hour, or less, they returned. A few gentlemen were 
still sitting among the flowers. Only gentlemen, for the ladies 
had retired. That was a pity, since it seemed to her that this 
return was a more conspicuous affair than the start of the voyage 
had been, and she would have liked to form front against the 
back of the woman who wore spring flowers in her hat. She 
got out of the boat, assisted by the Emperor, and made a 
graceful twirk with her crinoline. 


GOOD HEART IN THE MURDERERS DEN 


Count Auguste de Morny, not yet a duke, but familiarly 
styled Vice-Emperor, was 2lways pleasant to look at. He was 
the most elegant grandee, the most elegant gambler on the 
stock exchange, and the most elegant official in the Second 
Empire. No one else could simultaneously represent such 
different estates without arousing criticism. He was also able 
to indulge a certain amount of literary ambition and to make 
the most of a collector’s passion ; for he could, as side issues, 
help the talented Jacques Offenbach to a theatre, the 
journalistic genius Villemessant to a newspaper, and pretty 
actraccec ta find leading roles. He was fullv aware that within 
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the skin of another journalist named Henri Rochefort, whose 
acrid comments had pricked him some time before, and with 
whose incisive and excellent artistic criticism in the “ Nain 
Jaune ” he had recently become acquainted, there lurked the 
deuce of a fellow. He was dispatched as envoy extraordinary 
to St. Petersburg, that he might modify the balance of power in 
Europe in the sense of the Congress of Paris ; and, besides 
winning the friendship of Russia, he brought home a Russian 
Princess as wife. When a handsome woman in the French 
capital raised a scandal on receiving news of his marriage— 
being not only his injured mistress, but also his injured partner 
in some obscure stock-exchange speculation—he quietly 
arranged for his brother, Czsar, to settle both the moral and 
the financial difficulty. Confusing, obscure, and incomprehen- 
sible though this brother, whom he had helped to power, 
sometimes was, Morny ventured to speak more plainly to 
him than could anyone else, except the blunt Persigny—who, 
for the rest, had been fobbed off with the British Embassy. 
Morny, having a clear intelligence and a cold heart, detested 
fogs (unless it was diffused for tactical purposes), and he was 
harassed by increasing doubts as to whether the leader of 
the time was disseminating uncertainty or was being led astray. 
He, Morny, knew the time as well as he knew himself; and 
he knew himself very well. He could do much, almost 
anything. 

He was a delight both to eye and to ear when at work in his 
official capacity as president of the Legislative Assembly—for 
there was no Chamber of Deputies ; under the sway of the 
new happiness, there was no genuine parliament. It was an 
agreeable and at the same time authoritative position. How 
charmingly he conducted his devoted and_ well-trained 
orchestra, which had no loud instruments, and emitted no 
loud tones. The rhetorically gifted French made chamber 
music, but were not allowed to call themselves a Chamber. 
The building which had hitherto been a place where a storm of 
speeches had raged, had become an abode of calm, and had 
discovered a new form of political co-operation—the Morny- 
form of chatter. The hall had become a drawing-room. In 
the presidential chair, sat the first gentleman of the realm, 
a perfect gentleman, who of course, displayed the new imperial 
countenance, and was the most admirable and polished example 
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of the new happiness. He looked well and was pleasing to 
listen to. Rhetoric had been done away with (although there 
was a rhetoric of devotion) ; for the president was not a rhetor- 
iclan. He spoke little, informally, voicing what he had to 
say In an amused and often witty staccato; sitting with 
his legs crossed and one hand in his trousers’ pocket though 
this last informality was hidden by his lofty desk. When he 
spoke it was in brief, well-rounded sentences, a trifle disdainful, 
punctuated by pauses—the Morny-style which lent itself to 
being copied by young men about town. He did not show the 
mailed fist when guiding his obedient troops, having no need 
to do so; and yet he did not conceal the fact that he guided 
them. He was there to keep watch that things went smoothly, 
having developed a new method of control, that of the inter- 
pellation. It was not one of the “interruptions ”’ of the old 
parliamentary system, one of those interruptions from the 
back benches, challenging in tone and made with the deliberate 
intention of obstructing business. From the body of the hall 
there now came nothing more, as a well-behaved remnant of 
those interruptions, than a “‘ hear, hear ”’ at a rhetorical pause 
in a presidential or ministerial speech. No, the interventions of 
which I speak were alert, apposite, and almost negligently 
polite, not to say charming correctives on the part of the State, 
so strong a State that the president need merely raise his eye- 
brows or drum on his desk with his fingers to administer a mild 
reproof. During the days when Morny was president, a 
presidential interpellation gradually became a masterly fusion 
of diplomacy, sarcasm, and presence of mind ; designed not 
only to put on the brake or to stimulate, to change the subject 
or arrest the debate (thus regulating the progress of the affair), 
but also to arouse the impression or foster the belief that 
the activity of the body whose president Morny was, really 
aimed at making laws and not solely at adopting them. Morny, 
therefore, was loved as well as feared, thanks to the conviction 
that privately, in his interviews with the Emperor, he strenu- 
ously defended the prerogatives of an institution, which, in 
reality, he was determined to render impotent. 

This distinguished gentleman, who represented the happiness 
of the time, and, as statesman, was a corrective to the form of 
the State, could achieve almost anything. Why then, said the 
augurs smiling at one another, could he not build a bridge 
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between happiness and politics—a bridge leading him to the 
place where, as Grand Seigneur, he could guide fortune’s 
hand? Morny was attractive in more senses than one. Not 
only was he charming, he was a draw; that was his spell. 
He attracted good fortune. When one is a sorcerer, and at 
the same time Vice-Emperor, one can venture to correct 
fortune. ‘‘ Morny has a finger in the pie.” ‘That phrase was 
the mascot of contemporary speculation. 

It was a pleasure both to the eye and to the ear to watch 
him at work in the business world. There he remained pre- 
cisely what he was in the hall of assembly, which was in the 
identical royal edifice of the Bourbons. Morny was still the 
same man, a speculator, with the same expression of counten- 
ance, the same phraseology, for he did not wear a bourgois 
domino over his court dress. He was still the great Morny, 
taking the atmosphere of court with him into the Bourse 
where he made stock-gambling vice-imperial. Seated amid 
the splendours of the old Bourbon palace, where his office was, 
the legislator-president let the bankers talk about their transac- 
tions, suffusing them with the glories of the Second Empire. 
In Morny’s huge study there hung on the walls pictures from 
his celebrated collection, works by old masters of the Italian 
and Dutch schools. Wherever the business men turned their 
eyes, they saw solid values. On the other side of the magnificent 
Louis Quinze writing-table, at the same time ponderous and 
delicate, was sitting the most valuable man in the Empire, 
busily engaged in fostering “ business ”’. He understood so 
much about business and demanded so much from business, 
that business men had nothing to teach him. When the 
course of affairs did not run smooth, and when the moment 
had come to remind the visitors that they were almost on 
the steps of the throne, an imperial orderly would arrive, a 
hussar in a gorgeous uniform, to invite their excellencies to 
the Tuileries. Then the course of affairs ran smooth once 
more. “ Morny has a finger in the pie ! ” 

Did he love money, which he lost as lightly, as impassively, 
as he won it? Did he love politics, which were much more 
pliable than the Bourse, and lacked the charm of a game of 
hazard? Did he love women, who fluttered round him like 
moths round a candle, and against whom he perhaps designed 
to protect himself by his amazing marriage ? Did he love no 
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one but himself ?—It may have been nothing more than half- 
hearted love which made him so fond of his own time, with all 
its attributes ; its charm, its frivolity, its scepticism, its irony, 
its premature dread of death. It may have been the time-spirit 
that made him love himself so-much, and cling so tenaciously 
to life, since both the time and the life were destined to pass 
away soon. Perhaps it was on account of this mutual embrace, 
of this reciprocal permeation, that Morny was so much attached 
to the moulder of his time. He was very fond of his brother. 


It was not true, however, as the augurs whispered, that the 
aforesaid imperial orderly, the magnificently uniformed hussar, 
was one of Morny’s own staff, summoned at his master’s will 
by a secret device. The Emperor’s brother had no need to 
play such tricks. The orderly was perfectly genuine, and was 
frequently despatched across the Seine. He came to-day, for 
the bankers were inclined to speculate on the chances of a rise, 
seeing that the imperial fortunes were still on the up-grade, and 
that the prospect of an Italian adventure seemed more remote 
than ever now that the Tuileries was on such excellent terms 
with Vienna. Morny, however, warned the bankers against 
placing too much confidence in a rise. He did not go so far as 
to advise their riding for a fall, nor did he say what reasons 
he had for dubiousness as to the future ; he merely uttered 
a word of warning, speaking more seriously than was his wont. 
When the imperial emissary arrived, the count promptly 
broke off negotiations, and did not take advantage of the coming 
of the messenger to influence the course of business. The 
bankers looked meaningly at one another, and even as they 
passed through the anteroom agreed to speculate on a fall. 
‘“*Morny has no finger in this pie.” 

The Emperor, too, was in his study. A large, simply fur- 
nished room on the ground floor, looking into the garden. The 
whole floor-space was covered with carpet. On the walls, instead 
of pictures, hung maps and town-plans. The big writing- 
table, sober of aspect, inlaid with brass, stood free in the 
middle of the room, facing the swing-doors that led into the 
anteroom. The place looked like the office of a chief of 
general staff, very different from Morny’s regal counting- 
house, in which there lurked a flavour of speculation. Still, 
in the imperial study and workroom there were elements 
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alike of the old splendour and of the new, an overlay of the 
new happiness and good fortune having been imposed upon the 
old architecture. ‘‘ Cesar’s flight into soldierly simplicity is 
not convincing,” thought his brother, “‘ but he is taking refuge 
from the ocean of knick-knacks which litter Eugenie’s drawing 
room.” Morny did not like the most beautiful of empresses ; 
but perhaps he really cared for no one except his brother, and 
his affection made him unduly aware of the dangers besetting 
the third Napoleon, and the whole epoch. 

Beneath an enormous plan of Paris (the new Paris, of course, 
the Paris of the new happiness and the new fortune ; and the 
plan was so large that it occupied the better part of the long 
wall), stood a long mahogany press with numberless drawers, 
whose conspicuous brass handles were shaped as glistening 
garlands. No one but His Majesty knew the contents, for the 
Emperor always carried the key which locked the drawers 
simultaneously at one turn. The general belief was that the 
documents here hidden away related to the political aims which 
he did not disclose to his ministers. Morny was afraid of these 
private aims, and detested the press. Beside this enigmatic 
piece of furniture, and still beneath the plan of Paris, three 
paces distant from the chair at the writing-table, was a large, 
well-upholstered armchair with side-wings, a most unsoldierly 
article, which looked more used than any other piece of furni- 
ture in the room. Here he was wont to meditate, this medita- 
tive man with the serene, tranquil forehead. A man haunted 
by the spectre of unrest, the unrest of a particularly active mind, 
the unrest of Europe, the unrest of one who had had so strange 
a life. Super-added to the unrest of the intellect was the unrest 
of the heart. Here he sat, contemplating (whether his eyes 
were half-open or shut) the marble bust of his mother Hortense, 
opposite him, between the windows, on a black pedestal 
between the glimpses into the garden, quiet after dark, or noisy 
during the daytime with the voices of children at play. This 
bust continually faced him, whether he was seated at his writ- 
ing-table or in his armchair. Here he would sit half the 
morning, his little boy resting quietly on his knee ; then he was 
cheerful, and must not be disturbed. Here sometimes, he 
would sleep, tired out, but that did not often happen now. 

Here he was sitting when his brother came, and it was here 
that Morny had expected to find the Emperor. Morny called 
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the armchair “ the throne of the inner empire”. Napoleon 
looked as sleepy as usual. Always one might imagine that he 
had this moment awakened, or was about to doze off again, 
In fact, he had dozed a little, having cume from Passy early 
that morning. The Castiglione was installed in Passy. It was 
said (perhaps she said) that she cost him 50,000 francs a month, 
and that he visited her no more than once a week. Hard to 
tell whether the difference between the very large figure and 
the very small one was a mark of distinction or of contempt. 
Gossip about her was still rife. Lately she had appeared at a 
fancy-dress ball in the Tuileries (where she had stayed until 
three in the morning after the Empress had withdrawn), 
almost nude, representing a “‘ Roman Lady of the Decadence ”’, 
wearing amethyst rings even on her toes. Walewski had been 
her dancing partner, since the Emperor danced always with the 
Walewska. 

With a friendly smile, the Emperor held out his hand to 
Morny, and then waved to the nearby chair at the writing- 
table. This was an ugly upright armchair with a thick valance 
which concealed its feet. Napoleon did not stand on his dignity 
with Morny, and was quite unconcerned that the Vice-Emperor 
should sit in the Emperor’s writing-chair. Morny turned the 
chair round, and sat down with his back to the writing-table. 

A few years before, the two men had looked more like one 
another, when they had joined forces to narcotise the year 
1848 and to slay the first half of the century at the operating 
table. Then it had seemed as if Morny wanted to take 
cover behind his own face and as if he had gleaned from his 
brother the smoke-screen of inscrutability. Now his visage 
had cleared, was as wakeful and alert as his life, as if nothing 
more could take him by surprise. The forehead and the bald 
head safeguarded him against illusion. Above the temples 
there were thin tufts of hair, growing still thinner as they 
extended backwards over the ears and round the back of the 
head, declining downward as they reached the neck. The 
eyes were not large, but keen ; the long, straight nose, a heri- 
tage from Hortense, was very different from the large, hooked 
and somewhat crooked nose of the Emperor, a nose which did 
not resemble either that of Louis’s reputed father or that of his 
mother ; and even the imperial worn by Morny differed from 
the Emperor’s, being thicker, stronger, and shorter. You might 
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have thought the broth 
see them together. But 


ers like one another when you did no 
when you actually contemplated them 
.in the flesh, you realised that time was dealing differently with 
them. Both were aware of the fact. It was plain that this 
knowledge troubled the clear-faced man little, but embittered 

the one whose face was unclear. Ifthe time had come between 

them as a woman whom two men love will come between, the 

matter would have been easier to understand. Could it be said 

that the Emperor loved the time he had created, seeing that 

his success had not brightened his countenance, and that, in 

his gloomy zeal, he did not cease conspiring against the time, 

against his own happiness, against his own person? Was it 

the curse imposed upon a perpetual conspirator, or the maledic- 

tion attendant upon a great impostor ? Or was it, perhaps, the 

outcome of a better, a more comprehensive, a more accurate 

understanding of the time? Morny often asked himself this 

question. 

Another question he repeatedly asked himself was : “‘ Why 
do I grow fonder and fonder of him while he cares for me less 
and less ? ” 

The brothers smoked in silence. A few last leaves, yellow and 
sere, still hung like ghosts on the twigs of the trees. It was 
too cold now for children to play in the gardens, and other 
noises of the town were muted because the windows were 
closed. The Emperor in the armchair sat in a more crumpled 
attitude than did the Vice-Emperor in the upright chair back- 
ing the writing-table. It was the ruler’s place to open the 
conversation, even if he expected it would not please him. 
Morny was not impatient. 

Taking the cigarette from between his lips, the Emperor 
asked, after a long pause: “‘ Eh, bien, Monsieur ? ” 

The designation was spiteful. ‘‘ Monsieur”? had been the 
proper form with which to address the King’s brother under 
the Bourbon regime, and, in high society during the first 
decade of the Second Empire, the quaint term was applied 
mockingly to Morny. ‘ Monsieur ’’, however, did not wince, 
but answered indifferently : 

‘“ There has been rather an accumulation of things, Sire. 
Of late it has pleased you to avoid private conversation with 
me.”’ 

“Is that so,” rejoined the Emperor with pharisaical astonish- 
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ment. “ Can’t say I was aware of it, so it cannot have been 
my will and pleasure.” He finished off the sentence by laugh- 
ing, or rather chuckling, without opening his mouth, so that 
the noise emerged through his nose together with a puff of 
smoke. It seemed, to-day, to be his will and pleasure to lie 
gleefully. 

“Louis,” said his brother with so unexpected a touch of 
intimacy that the Emperor was stirred by the use of the old, 
familiar name, “ it would be a pity to believe that everything 
will go on without change, or that you will be able to treat 
everything as you please.”’ 

“Who thinks anything of the sort?” retorted Napoleon 
hastily. “‘ Certainly not 1.” Since Morny made no answer to 
this question, the Emperor went on curtly : ‘‘ Go ahead.” 

** | will expound matters in due order,”’ said Morny, playing 
with the black ribbon by which his gold-rimmed eyeglasses 
were attached to one of the button-holes of his black waistcoat 
so that the glasses danced as they dangled. ‘“‘ Let me first 
speak of a vital matter, concerning which you have already 
given me your instructions, but which I must bring up once 
more, since it seems to me to need further discussion. Do you 
intend, within a reasonable time, to allow the Legislative 
Assembly to function as a parliament ; I mean a real parlia- 
ment, in which there will be free speech ? ” 

Napoleon slowly moved his head from side to side, while 
keeping it in contact with the high back of the armchair. 

“‘T cannot name a time. Why do you expect any other 
answer to-day than the one I gave you after the June election ? ”’ 

‘* First of all, Louis, because we cannot but reflect seriously 
upon the outcome of those elections.” 

** Well, there are only six republicans in the House.” 

‘ My point is that in the Seine, five out of the ten constituen- 
cies voted against the Empire.” 

‘“‘ Throughout the rest of France, the voters were absolutely 
loyal, seeing we obtained seventy-five per cent of the votes.” 

“ Paris is extremely important, Sire ; and you and I, Louis, 
should be the last persons in the world to be surprised at the 
high percentage of votes on our side.”’ 

The Emperor flung away the stump of his cigarette. 

“My friend, it is your fault that we have a republican 
opposition of six, or rather, of five, since poor Cavaignac died 
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so soon after the election. Had it not been for you, my bar- 
barous minister for home affairs and Haussmann, my genius 
of a prefect, would have seen to it that not one of the so-called 
Independents would have gone to the polls. We have, then, 
no reason for admiring our own objectivity, Morny.”’ 

“We will admire nothing and despise nothing, Your 
Majesty. Certainly I hindered the manipulation of which you 
speak, not because I thought it wrong but because I thought it 
needless. In my opinion, an opposition that is extant but can 
be controlled, is easier to fight than an invisible opposition. 
I also consider that an opposition can form a safety-valve on 
which it 1s inexpedient to sit. No State can exist if it is perman- 
ently gagged. Surely I do not need to say that to you, 
Louis.” 

“‘ No, you do not need to say that to me,”’ said the Emperor, 
in a low tone, passing his hand across his forehead. “ If things 
go well, I shall remove the gag—perhaps in three years from 
now.” 

He continued to stroke his forehead, as if trying to keep 
himself awake. 

Morny watched the restless hand, and moved his own that 
fidgeted with the ribbon, so that the eyeglasses described circles 
in the air, 

** You challenge fate with your proviso, Louis. A dictator- 
ship can only be kept alive by a succession of victories. Will 
God Almighty guarantee you nothing but luck, luck, luck for 
three years or for thirty—a string of pearls, not one of which 
shall be smaller than the one before, an endless string ? You 
cannot permanently rule a State, Louis, if you tremble at every 
prospect of failure.”’ 

The Emperor slowly withdrew his hand from his brow, 
reached out towards the silver box on the smoking-table 
between his own chair and his brother’s, and took a cigarette. 
He held it unlit between his lips. He was not accustomed, 
unless alone, to light a cigarette for himself, and he extended his 
index finger as if surprised. Morny was too much moved to 
notice the gesture. 

Or,” said Napoleon, his unlit cigarette still between his 
lips, “‘ should things go awry, I shall let them talk once more. 
Now, however, things are not going badly, not yet ; although 
they have not gone well for as long as I should like. Perhaps 
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we always challenge God Almighty, one way or another.— 
Could you oblige me with a light ? ” 

His brother rose slowly, and performed the required service. 
The Emperor blinked at the burning match. 

‘* How’s your charming wife ?”’ asked Napoleon, inhaling 
the smoke. 

Morny, still leaning forward over his brother, seemed 
petrified by this enquiry. After a pause, he answered curtly,: 
** All right, thank you,” and returned to his place. 

The Emperor smiled to himself. 

““Do I challenge God beyond reason?” he asked, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

Morny made no answer, looking out of window, or at the 
head of Hortense’s bust. Napoleon opened his eyes widely, 
and for once in a way his gaze was brisk. He looked from 
the mother to Morny, and from Morny towards the mother 
again. ‘Twice the eyes made this movement, and then the lids 
were half closed again. This brother, whose face recalled 
Hortense’s much more than did Napoleon’s own, had many 
hortensias in his garden and in the rooms of his house; he 
had had a coat of arms designed for him with a hortensia, and 
the bold motto, ‘‘ tace sed memento.” In fact Morny had 
appropriated their mother, seizing what she had not given him, 
arrogating a right which he had not earned. This was not the 
outcome of love, a belated affection for the mother whom he 
had not known ; it was merely the choice of a coat of arms for 
his carriage and his table silver ; the most suitable sign-board 
for that day. 

The Emperor thought: “ He is a ball and chain attached 
to my right leg, and Persigny the man of genius is a ball and 
chain attached to my left leg ; but both of them have done me 
such good service that I must continue to drag them along.” 

He took out his watch, and said : 

‘Get on with it, Monsieur. In twenty minutes they will 
bring me my Loulou who, if God will, may be able some day to 
rule in so parliamentary a fashion that a president of the Cham- 
ber such as you would be made a safety-valve by being im- 
peached. For the present, however, we must keep on the old 
course. We cannot yet change the system or make an end of 
coercion. I tell you this much before hearing your second 
argument.” 
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“Here is my second point,” replied Morny. “‘ To-day, two 
members of the recently-elected opposition have let me know 
that they refuse to take the oath and will resign their seats.” 

‘ Splendid ! ” exclaimed Napoleon ; “ then only three out 
of the five are left.” 

‘‘ No, Sire, for the others will certainly be returned at the 
by-election. Besides, on the list of substitutes is the name of 
Jules Favre, the old thunderer with a polar bear’s beard, who 
wants to come back to political life because he finds he hasn’t 
enough to do as defending counsel in political trials. Then 
there is a new recruit for the opposition, a new disciple, son 
of a man who was proscribed and a political pupil of Cavaignac 
of blessed memory ; of course a lawyer like the others, though 
he has a face like that of a benevolent schoolmaster, an ideolo- 
gist’s face, which will please people. His surname is Ollivier, 
and his Christian name Emile, if I remember aright. The 
hydra’s heads grow again when they are hewn off; such 
heads ! ”’ 

** Excellent, my friend. In that case we must immediately 
promulgate the decree of the Senate which, in order to prevent 
such dramatisations, 1 wished to have promulgated immediately 
after the election : namely the one insisting that the oath shall 
be taken by every candidate before he can go to the poll. You 
interposed your veto. I hope you won’t repeat it to-day.” 

‘* T shall not do so,” said Morny, looking first into vacancy 
and then at his brother. ‘‘ To-day we can reckon up the cost 
of such a challenge. But, as far as I am concerned, Louis, I 
would like you to be frank. I have, however, one remark to 
make. There are always men who will take such an oath 
intending to break it. Insistence upon an oath of loyalty has 
never been a measure of political protection, but has often 
been considered an absolution for perjury.” 

Would the man almost buried in the armchair protest, or 
at least pull himself together? Morny watched him closely. 
The Emperor puffed sleepily at his cigarette, and even his 
restless hands made no sign. In the intervals between the puffs 
of smoke, he said : 

“I would rather have five perjurers than one genuine 
conspirator. I will myself give them absolution if needs must. 
There is no difficulty about that sort of absolution. Make 
them barons, senators, members of the Academy, or give them 
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an order of distinction. Give them whatever they most want. 
And if the five should, as God may perhaps will, be the pro- 
genitors of a majority, and if this should happen when you and 
I are still in the land of the living, I shall appoint them ministers 
of State, and one of them premier. I have, my dear Morny, 
no overwhelming respect for human beings, whether they take 
an oath or not ; and I make no exception in my own case.” 

‘*T believe,” thought Morny, “ that he really does not make 
an exception in his own case. That is why he can disregard 
his own code whenever he pleases. That is what makes him 
so independent and so invulnerable—an_ extraordinarily 
gifted Cesar.” 

“IT fancy,’ thought Napoleon, “that he does make an 
exception in his own case, this unfceling but well-informed 
statesman—that he does except himself both from my contempt 
and from his own. A lonely man who has forced his way to the 
top.” 


An imperial utterance had been made soon after the birth 
of the Prince Imperial ; one of the few recorded prophecies 
of the New Ceasar, a man chary of speech and wont to keep to 
himself what he saw in the clouds. Perhaps it was no more than 
a political utterance, of use only if put into circulation like a 
coin of doubtful mintage. Or it may have been no more than a 
parting gift to the man to whom it was said, Cavour, who was 
an expert juggler and weighty with an unborn future, compe- 
tent to charm a State treasure out of false coins, or to extract 
from a prophecy the wind that would fill his sails. He did not 
merely take Napoleon’s word away with him, but hastened 
to spread it abroad, so that the orphic saying spread like a 
cloud across the heaven of the initiates. People knew the 
Cesarean clouds that lasted, and especially did Cesar’s brother, 
the brother of the coup d’état, know them. Morny did not 
yet take his departure, and pointed to these clouds to-day, as 
if it had been a day of evil omen. But the clouds had long 
since been pointed at in Vienna and in Rome. 

Here was the obscure and modestly worded prophecy : 
‘‘ J have a feeling as if the present peace would not last long.” 

Yet peace had only just been signed; the Emperor of 
Europe was enjoying the fairy showers of the new happiness, 
garlanded with alliances and friendships ; and his wife had 
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just given birth to an heir. Surely that had been an emblem- 
atic crowning of the new happiness? Was not the father’s 
utterance an uncanny gift to the new-born son? Or was it 
only a gratuity slipped into the outstretched hand of Cavour, 
a non-committal fulfilment of a vow which had perhaps been 
made without due consideration ? 

This man, however, was not one to act or to speak without 
consideration, even when things were going awry or when he 
was alarmed. Besides, the vow made during the birth of his 
son was not the first of the kind, was not the first pledge to 
liberate Italy. Perhaps it had been no more than a half- 
voluntary and half-enforced renewal of the oath which Louis 
Bonaparte had taken when enrolling himself as Carbonaro, 
and whose repudiation might be unwise even for the Emperor of 
Europe. Who could tell, in the case of this experienced con- 
spirator, where political play-acting ended and coercion began ? 
Who knows whether the utterance may not have marked the 
great political transformation, the turning-away from the 
practical gratitude he had exercised and enjoyed for years, 
and the turning towards what was now becoming a more 
practical fidelity, towards an obligation hidden for decades, the 
turning away from the great Pio Nono and the turning towards 
the still greater Italy ? Still, was he not Emperor of the French ? 
Why could he not leave Europe alone, having so recently, with 
a sure and kindly touch, restored European peace? Why 
must he thrust his restless fingers into so many foreign wounds ; 
yesterday in Turkey, to-day in Piedmont, and to-morrow on 
the Rhine. Are there not sores enough still in his own land, 
if only because it has been stretched on the Procrustes’ bed 
of the new happiness ? What is at work in him: strength or 
weakness ; certainty or uncertainty ; guidance or deflection ; 
a good conscience or a bad one? 

** He is on the prowl for happiness, this unhappy conferrer of 
happiness,” thought Morny. Then, with cold eyes, in a frigid, 
precise, somewhat affected voice, he quoted the aforesaid 
utterance, adding, with venom: “It is time for you to let 
people know, Louis, why you have that feeling.” 

** Who cares to know? The Stock Exchange?” asked the 
man in the armchair tranquilly. ‘‘ For whom are you speaking, 
Morny. For the Bourse ? ” 

** For my friends,” answered his brother. 
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‘Oh, your friends,” murmured the Emperor, smiling as he 
rose, and getting to his feet much more quickly than might 
have been expected, in view of his semi-recumbent posture. 
He strode to the press ; and, with the confidence of an orderly 
keeper of archives, opened one of the numerous drawers. 
Taking out some papers, he said : 

** Here is what our friend Persigny writes from London in 
his familiar vein ; ‘ A masterful or impatient man, looking at 
the Rhine Provinces, Italy, Poland, or Hungary, might easily 
conceive the idea of changing the face of Europe. In the inter- 
ests of the Imperial dynasty, I should be sorry if such a thought 
should enter the Emperor’s head ; for our dynasty requires, 
not fame, but time, and for time there is no substitute. lf, 
therefore, I had to believe that anyone wished to spur France 
into far-reaching schemes, I should be extremely sorry, seeing 
that the greatest actions in the world can add nothing to 
Napoleonic renown, and even less can they give the heir of 
the Empire twenty years.’ ”’ 

The Emperor read the foregoing words very quickly, rattling 
them out, and, since he stood with his back towards the 
writing-table, Morny could not see his face. Was he making 
fun of a well-intentioned epistle ? He put the letter back into 
the drawer, which he shut with a bang, saying: ‘‘ Spoken 
from the heart.’” Then he sat down again, and his melancholy 
countenance looked neither masterful nor impatient. 

‘*An admirable letter,” said Morny, giving his eyeglasses 
another dance. ‘‘ Our Persigny is not of much account as an 
ambassador, but he is a great prophet and a still greater 
friend. I am entitled to praise him, for I have often blamed 
him.” 

‘“‘ Praise one another,” said the Emperor sleepily, “‘ and 
take delight in the time that remains to you. I am not bold 
enough—or not long-winded enough—or not thick-skinned 
enough.” 

He broke off. 

“Only one who endures the truth, Louis, can endure the 
time.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ interjected the Emperor, laughing 
through his nose. “‘Is time the same thing as truth, my 
contemporary ? ” 

“If the present time is sailing under false colours,” thought 
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Morny, “ whose fault is that ? A murrain on these copy-book 
maxims.” 

He made a fretful movement, and said : 

‘“‘ Sire, you have read aloud to me one of Persigny’s truths, 
and, as far as I can understand, you have approved it. Any- 
how, you have tolerated it. Not long ago he wrote me, also, a 
letter about truth. I think I can repeat the most important 
passage almost word for word. If I do so, it is not because I 
wish to make mischief nor from a spirit of intrigue.” 

** Love, Morny, love of the time, I am sure.” 

His brother swallowed, and said: ‘* This was how it went. 
‘ Let the Emperor guard against touching the sword, for he does 
not understand how to usc it, and he will cut his fingers. Only 
one thing can destroy the imperial dynasty—War.’ ”’ 

Morny spoke slowly, and almost too distinctly ; not as if 
he were quoting, but thoughtfully and solemnly, as if the 
aphorism about the unsuitability of the sword had been of his 
own coining. He strongly emphasised the concluding word, 
and made it sound like an admonition. 

Napoleon let his hands fall upon the padded arms of the 
chair, stretched out his legs, threw back his head, so that it 
looked upwards, and his beard, too, pointed towards the ceiling. 
Then he exclaimed : 

“Good God, what a to-do; what an encyclopedia of my 
failings—and all leading to the Castiglione. You might have 
made a simpler approach.” 

Morny showed no surprise. It was probably true that he had 
this Queen of Spades up his sleeve and wanted to play it ; 
but he showed no sign of having been caught in the act. 
Indeed, he smiled, and shook his head gently. 

‘* A pretty woman, a striking woman,” he said ; “ but she 
is not worth powder and shot, for your opinion upon courtesans 
who dabble in politics is well known, Louis, and that of the 
time also. The lady is extremely symptomatic—as a waylayer. 
We are concerned, not so much with the lady, as with the way 
on which she appears. For this way has manifestly turned 
aside from the famous gratitude, and no longer leads to Rome.” 

** No longer do all roads lead to Rome,” said the Emperor in 
a refractory tone. ‘‘ Pio Nono has been aware of this for a 
long time, and only for him is it unlucky.” 

He stroked his little beard with his fingers, and had now 
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closed his eyes. But he had not fully answered Morny’s implied 
question. His brother made no sign and uttered no word. 


What about this gratitude, which had been spoken of as 
practical and as famous? Gratitude is not usually numbered 
among Cesarean virtues. One might even say that ingratitude 
is a not unimportant constituent of Cesarean necessities ; 
and that, conversely, affective ties usually hinder the Czsar’s 
freedom of movement, leading of pretorianism, diadochism, 
political and personal dangers of all kinds. It was an old 
question whether the Emperor was of a grateful temperament, 
a much older problem than his Cesarean titles, and much 
harder to answer than another question which, for various 
reasons, was less often put, but was irrevocably connected 
with 1t—namely, whether the New Cesar was a genuine Cesar. 
If he maintained a Vice-Emperor and a Prophet, though he 
described them to himself as balls and chains attached to his 
ankles, and was continuing to take them about with him in 
spite of their extensive claims as counsellors, critics, and truth- 
speaking contemporaries ; if he surrounded himself with old 
and new imperial visages merely because they were those of 
persons to whom he owed gratitude—these things bear witness 
to his affectionate nature while running counter to dictatorial 
practice and inappropriate to Cesarism. Yet when we recall 
how far aloof he held himself even from those near him, how 
little he showed his mind even to these properly appointed 
augurs, moving gently but obstinately along his own path amid 
a crowd of his accredited admirers—how, though they over- 
whelmed him with thanks, he would heed none of their advice, 
and would from time to time disappear into a void of his own 
making where the keen-sighted crowd of spectators could no 
longer perceive him—we cannot but feel that he may have 
practised a new and sinister technique of autocracy, which 
led him to cultivate a dictatorial remoteness behind the wind- 
screen of feeling, and the impressive semblance of a tender 
heart. 

‘* Whatever he does, he has a good heart,” his tutor Le Bas, 
who loved him, had always said of him, and still said of him 
to-day. ‘‘ He makes a murderers’ den even out of his good 
heart, and someday I will show him up and pulverise him,” 
was said of him by Henri Rochefort who hated him,—Henrj 
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Rochefort, the minor journalist, whose interests the great 
Morny was prepared to advance, though Morny himself 
knew not why. (Morny was interested in the advance of many 
persons, including the cellist, composer, and managing director 
Jacques Offenbach, who was a dangerous musician, whether 
his protector guessed it or not, for he could elicit mockery from 
music and music from mockery.—Strange folk hide in the 
wings !) 

There had been a time when the imperial technician of 
gratitude was known as Louis, and the great name of Napoleon 
was still in tow of the little name, amid the wash of a restless 
and equivocal life. It even happened in those days, that the 
stormy waters closed over the little name, over the little person- 
ality, so that Louis Napoleon was in danger of being submerged 
in the flood-waters of the Italian Revolution, into which the 
Prince Carbonaro had heedlessly run. He had been almost 
drowned in the Austrian freshet ; his brother had succumbed, 
all the more tragically because this was not in the main flood 
but in an eddy. The heroic mother pulled the half-drowned 
youngster out of the savage waters, and both fled southward, 
where young Louis still hoped to conquer ; but in Spoleto his 
strength gave out. There a man of God resided, a man with 
great kindliness and whose eyes displayed the promise of a great 
future. This churchman rescued the young revolutionary who 
had tried to conquer Rome and to unmake a pope. The church- 
man was obscurely aware that the gently smiling youth who 
bore the name of the War God could not be counted on to show 
gratitude ; for, kindly though he was, Giovanni Mastai, 
Archbishop of Spoleto, knew human nature. Nevertheless, 
it was then that Louis Napoleon was given occasion for 
gratitude, the famous gratitude, practical gratitude. Fifteen 
years later, Mastai became Pius IX. Seventeen years after he 
had been so kindly treated in Spoleto, the adventurous Prince 
Carbonaro, meanwhile one of the most-talked-of men in 
Europe, became Prince President of the anti-clerical great 
power which had been the mother of the European Revolution. 
The Holy Father often thought about the good deed he had 
once done at Spoleto. But he had the spirit of the evangelists, 
and did not quarrel with his own inborn kindliness ; other 
things occupied his mind, since he, a good man, eager to 
effect reforms, was called upon, as supporter of the extant, to 
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defend the Church against fierce attacks. Certainly he had 
to pay heavily for having done a good deed, being compelled to 
flee from Red Rome, where a republic had been proclaimed. 
An unworthy fate for the successor of St. Peter. What worse 
could happen? But now, when worse seemed imminent and 
the French Mother-Republic was sending an army corps to the 
aid of her frenzied Roman Jacobite-Daughter, the miracle of 
gratitude was worked. The gentle smiler, who had by now 
coupled the War God’s name with his own, and whom Pius 
had never forgotten, took up arms, not as an anti-clerical 
usurper, but to use his official power on behalf of his old friend 
Mastai. He led the troops, not to support the Roman daughter 
of republican France, but against the daughter before the 
republican mother realised what he was about. The French 
Auxiliary Corps of Louis Napoleon assisted the Holy Father 
back into Rome, where the Red Flag had been compulsorily 
lowered, and remained there to protect him and the temporal 
power of the Church. Yet Pius could not rid himself of the 
obscure feeling that had dominated his mind in Spoleto, for 
the miracle proved extremely lucrative to the miracle-worker. 
The dictatorship had now two legs to stand on, the army and 
the clergy, and so was enabled to march into the coup d’état, 
which the people also wanted ; and thus, with People, Church, 
and Army, it marched into the Empire. Was the famous 
gratitude, the remarkably practical gratitude, over and done 
with ? Oh, no; the rain of gifts continued to fall upon 
the Church ; new benefits were bestowed upon her, from the 
return of the Pantheon down to the right of participation in the 
army and in the professions ; and to the Emperor the French 
clergy gave an additional new name, that of the New 
Constantine.—‘‘ What does this inscrutable man want of 
me ? ” was the question Pius asked himself, feeling uneasy at the 
douche of benefits. Now there came to him a young, intelli- 
gent, and cautious priest, spokesman of the Emperor, and 
explained to the Pope the price of gratitude. The Emperor 
wanted to be crowned and anointed by the Pope in Notre 
Dame. What was the meaning of this imitation of the War 
God? Did he aim, by a mischievously emblematic reference 
to the profound humiliation of one of the vice-gerents of 
Christ, to reach the goal through gratitude instead of through 
coercion? Or would Napoleon go so far as to order the 
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Auxiliary Corps, which was still in Rome, to bring the Holy 
Father to Paris by the exercise of respectful force >—Was the 
s ccessor of the Evil One even wickeder than this, wishing to 
spin a political snare out of the most beautiful of human feel- 
ings? In the Pope’s view, he was not so wicked as that, but 
outside the light of God’s countenance, and therefore poor.— 
‘* He must come to Rome,” said Pius.—“* He will not come to 
Rome,” said the priest ; “he is afraid of disagreeable com- 
parisons with his stay at Rome in youth. He is afraid that the 
‘ majesty of the ceremony ’ may be impaired.’’—The Carbonari 
did not merely swear upon a dagger ; they used one, so there 
were grounds for Napoleon’s alarm. Amongst Milanese official 
documents there still existed the indictment that had been 
lodged against Prince Carbonaro; Vienna was profoundly 
distrustful of the usurper, whether he sent ministers to the 
Hofburg to treat for an alliance or suddenly recalled them ; 
and was unwise in its contempt for the New Cesar, whose 
legitimacy was dubious. How could Pius IX go to Paris and 
crown him there? But if the Pope said no, would that put an 
end to gratitude? The Crimean War began, a veritable 
crusade, a campaign for the Holy Sepulchre against the 
schismatics, and the fleet was placed under the protection of 
Our Lady while the fathers of the Society of Jesus were 
appointed chaplains at the front. For a moment, therefore, 
Pius seriously thought of acceding to the Emperor’s wishes 
about the annointing in Paris. Still, what would gratitude, 
war, and solemn unction effect beyond the stabilisation of a 
rule which was of incurably suspect origin, and unholy in its 
purposes. What else than enmity to God could come out of 
this era of materialistic irony, should it be stabilised? The 
war was long, was as tenacious as pitch, and people forgot its 
pious aim. Frequent questions were asked about its real 
purpose ; and, when the outcome justified the New Cesar by 
showing that the unsalved ruler had pagan good luck, at the 
Paris Peace Congress the crusading Emperor openly extended 
his patronage to the antichrist Cavour. Had practical gratitude 
abdicated ? Had the questionable advocate now abandoned 
the cause of God because he fancied himself no longer in need 
of God’s help? Still, the man of God had detected God- 
forsaken characteristics in the eyes of the refugee at Spoleto, but 
had nevertheless helped him from compassion with suffering, 
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from apostolic omnipotence, and, in the last resort, from trust 
in God’s infinite wisdom. For if this man (after the long scene 
of gratitude, from which Pius had derived the impression of 
goodness even amid travesty) were now to disclose himself 
unmistakably as an enemy—how hard would be his luck, 
mortified by the old role, and soon sickened of the new. It 
seemed as if God designed to divide into equal parts the burden 
of this time, giving one part to the rescuer and the other part 
to the rescued. What was at issue, however, was not gratitude 
and ingratitude, but only the strength of the shoulders of those 
who had to bear the burden, and also the strength of their 
respective hearts. 


The brother had not long to wait, but the Emperor gave no 
more than a half-answer, saying : 

“You know, Morny, my monsignore at Pio Nono’s court, 
my intermediary in this affair of gratitude, has gone blind. 
God’s finger often points in a horribly cruel way.” 

Morny shook his head angrily. 

** It 1s incredible,” he thought, “‘ that God’s finger can seem 
to him to be pointing in the other direction ;_ the two half- 
answers already seem excessive to him; he deliberately 
obscures them, mystifying the horror that he cannot but feel.” 

** Louis, we are afraid,” said Morny out loud, bluntly and 
resolutely. 

“You, too ?’’ enquired the other. ‘“‘ You, also, know the 
fear of God, my dear fellow? You know you are generally 
regarded as an atheist ? ”’ 

“Sire,” rejoined Morny gravely, “ that will not go down 
with me, nor turn me from my purpose. I am not easily 
turned from my purposes, but not because I wish to torment 
you, Louis. We need a clear light on the path, all of us, not 
excepting the Empress; and whether we have now clarity 
or only dark hints, at any rate we are anxious about the path 
you have entered ; all of us, your friends for the sake of the 
Empire, and the Empress chiefly on religious grounds. 
Rumour speaks of war—though it may not be so close 
as they think. But my feeling speaks of a doom, which 
perhaps is close at hand.”’ 

“In Passy, you would imply?” asked Napoleon, knitting 
his brows. 
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“Perhaps in Passy,’” answered Morny explosively. ‘‘ You 
yourself are afraid, Louis. Only for public consumption do 
you joke about the three attempts that have been made on your 
life, pretending to congratulate yourself that they are not yet 
seven, such as were made on fat Louis Philippe. You yourself 
have said that Italian revolutionists have only one policy which 
can disquiet you, because it may be successful—the policy of 
political assassination.” 

The Emperor sat up. 

‘Is that what you are driving at, Morny? The Castiglione 
as Judith—that too? No, the lady may be an assassin, but in an 
extremely agreeable and natural way, and her weapons are 
not made of steel.” .. . 

** Louis,”’ interrupted his brother, “‘ I put the question with- 
out hope of an answer. Could your dread of a Carbonaro 
dagger, an old dread perhaps, freshened up by a new threat of 
death, force you into a new path?” 

‘“*T cannot tell you,’’ answered Napoleon promptly, in a 
straightforward tone. “I really do not know, my dear fellow, 
Perhaps it might, for I am a mere man, just with this one life 
and am not especially courageous, though not more cowardly 
than others. I have never even asked myself the question, and, 
whether or not, my monsignore has gone blind.—As concerns 
Judith my dear August Morny, everyone knows that I am fickle ; 
hero if you like, but fickle.” 

The brother twisted his fingers and hung his head. 

** Well, question yourself roundly, Louis,”’ he said gently, 
and obviously much moved. “ The matter is very important. 
Ask yourself this and various other questions. Above all do 
not forget to ask yourself whether your well-known fickleness 
may not become detestable, detestable and dangerous, if it 
robs you of a friend and turns your friend into an enemy, and 
anyway in your own household, of course, for you hold sway, 
and one of us has forgotten how to revolt against power, one 
who would be your enemy if he could be.”’ 

“One of ourselves ?”’ interrupted the Emperor, who had 
sunk back in his chair and was again wreathed in smoke. 
‘* Obviously, then, you are speaking of Walewski, and prophy- 
lactically, also of yourself. You are absurd, Morny.” 

** I am very sad, Louis.” 

Napoleon took out his watch. 
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‘“*T am no longer sad,” he said; “and as far as general 
charges of infidelity are concerned, Walewski himself is at this 
moment playing false to his wife with Mademoiselle O. of the 
Comedie, a lady with whom I myself have been intimately 
acquainted. Count Morny, recently married, is playing false 
to his young wife with her still younger lady-friend from St. 
Petersburg, who is on a visit in his house ; also with the new 
diva who bears a German name, and is under the egis of his 
protegee Offenbach. My secret police, whose infallibility 
makes my own flesh creep, have shown me other dossiers 
besides that of the Castiglione, and we all live in glass-houses, 
Monsieur. Please give my compliments to your charming 
wife.” 

Morny did not move, but his face turned pale. 

** Please leave my wife out of it, Louis.” 

“But we can’t leave her out, since we are playing robbers. 
Let me tell you, my dear fellow, that I cannot bring myself to 
despoil my friends, for the only thing that amuses me is to be 
robbed. I can’t help it, and there are so many delightful she- 
robbers about. Be easy, Morny, your wife is not one of them ; 
she has no ambitions of the sort ; she regards us as detestable, 
though I hope not you. All the same, you are ‘ one of us’, and 
I can quite understand why you are so anxious about me.”’ 


There came a knock at the door. A nursemaid dressed in 
white, her face rigid with respect, brought in the baby. The 
Emperor flung away his cigarette and took the little boy on 
his knee. The woman walked backwards on tiptoe. 

The Prince Imperial was a quiet, good-looking baby ; 
far too quiet and far too good-looking. His dark, curly hair 
was carefully parted, and scented with eau d’Espagne. [His 
large eyes were gentle, serious, and clear. Napoleon’s thoughts 
ran as follows : 

“The clearness of your eyes comes from her, the gentleness 
no doubt from me, the seriousness from the anxieties that trouble 
us both. Your little face is much too clear-cut for your age. 
What will life make of one whose face it has stamped so early ? 
Are your days to be cut short ? I feel so old, little one, and am 
so fond of you that it makes me anxious about the time. For 
your sake I, self-possessed, want to own time ; and must not 
be scrupulous about the means I employ, for the time is 
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unfavourable to us. For your sake I am faithful and unfaithful, 
grateful and ungrateful, one who prays for quiet and creates 
turmoil, one who bestows both fortune and misfortune, moving 
along straight and crooked paths ; for we want to keep our- 
selves secure, and not expose ourselves to the attacks of 
time. And for your sake I am sad, Sonny, when I feel that, 
though we may do our best, we remain the weaker, and the 
time, evil time, runs away from us. At this moment, however, 
I am glad, Loulou, since for half an hour we are alone together, 
and time may run whither she pleases.” 

The great contemporary Morny had goné away, as time was 
passing, without the absorbed father noticing. The Emperor 
held his son on his knees, and stroked the baby, smiling silently. 
That is what he always did, and the baby liked it. 


GENRE FATAL 


The meditative Emperor was fond of deep armchairs and 
the repose they could give him ; had been fond of them in 
earlier days, when fatigue was only a mask he assumed to keep 
disturbers at a distance, and to ensure, in this convenient way, 
that in secret he could be as wakeful as he pleased. The big 
armchair was a cunningly disguised bulwark against which 
he allowed troubles to butt unavailingly, if, during the assault, 
he now and again rose to his feet, this was a conscious expedient. 
There were many such protective armchairs in his life, in all 
possible places, even among the women with whom his fate was 
ostensibly linked—for disquiet dogged his footsteps obstinately. 
The result of repeated experience was that when he set up a 
new mistress in a house, he was careful to supply her with one 
of these armchair-fortresses in good condition as part of the 
establishment. The armchair, expressly set apart for his 
personal use, became, at last, a sort of morganatic legend, so 
that the lady on whom he bestowed his favours, though she 
did not always fully understand the strategic significance of this 
piece of furniture, treated it as a veiled throne, and, when her 
day was done, preserved it as a relic. 

There were a good many such devotional armchairs, piously 
orphaned, guarded, and stroked. One of the fascinations 
exerted by their sometime user, was that the women he had 
possessed and who for a time had been the recipients of his 
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favour, always preserved agreeable memories, of which they 
made a cult. There were very few of these Cesarean arm- 
chairs which had more significance than that of being memen- 
toes in the private museum of personal experience ; very few 
that had a truly historical importance, like the one still owned 
by Miss Howard. Ten years ago, this lady had been a slender 
Clio, a thrillingly beautiful muse of history, who had played 
so peculiar a part as collaborator of the Napoleonic aspirant, 
that not even initiates now ventured to spcak of her, and it 
was left to the nubbly-foreheaded Rochefort, the budding 
incendiary, to note that, behind the scenes, she had financed 
the budding Cesar. To-day she was no longer beautiful, had 
ceased to be slender, could not be an off-stage Clio, nor would 
ever fulfil her brief, ardent, and preposterous dream of becoming 
a second Josephine. Still, since Napoleon liberally rewarded 
the woman who had staked so boldly upon the hazard of his 
new fortunes, she was a countess equipped with a fine French 
name, with a chateau, and with 5,000,000 francs as pickings 
from the imperial treasury. But from her empire-bed, a curio 
that was a costly replica of Empress Joscphine’s famous bed at 
Malmaison, she often glanced at Cesar’s armchair, thinking 
of the sleepy attitude in which he sat there when preparing for 
the coup d’état; of how he forbade her to appear on the 
stage of history ; barred against her the great gate of the 
Elysée through whose wicket (symbolically, at any rate) he 
had slipped out to visit her; how patiently, on a certain March 
evening, he had endured her jealousy of the other woman, the 
intruder, the auburn-haired Eugenie who excelled even Miss. 
Howard in beauty ; how he allowed her fury to waste itself in 
vain assaults upon the armchair fortress—to shake off gently 
but ruthlessly, when he had had enough of them, her vexatious 
sobs, her dreams, her claims, her threats, and herself. Then 
he had departed. On the smoking-table were left cigarette- 
stubs, a cheque for a million which was promptly honoured on 
presentation to the Empire, having been the first disbursement 
of the gains on which he had relied with such strange confi- 
dence. The armchair remained, and the memories that grew 
sweeter as time sped by were scarcely disturbed by subsequent 
casual meetings. The affectionate Emperor did not like crude 
partings ; he saw her from time to time, having become nothing 
but a living picture with an autograph dedication, being even 
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more unapproachable than he had been in the armchair— 
and never, really, had he been close. 


When the Emperor now sat at the Castiglione’s in his special 
armchair, wreathed in tobacco-smoke, his thoughts turned 
involuntarily to the evening when he had definitively broken 
with Miss Howard. Why did they take this turn? The reason 
was obvious. The sctting was the same ; armchair, smoking- 
table, clouds of tobacco-smoke, unsuspecting woman. He 
smiled. The older one grew, the more obvious was the eternal 
recurrence of the similar. Like a theatrical expert, one was 
only too well able to foresee the close of the scene, if not of the 
act. Nay, one was manager, dominating the scene, was 
knowledge controlling ignorance ; at the finale, however, one 
was (alas!) no longer playwright, but only producer, for 
Providence decided the upshot. Now he was again coming to 
one of these finales, he, the experienced fortune hunter and 
moulder of events, amid the familiar scenery. 

There was this difference : the violet star did not sing English 
nursery rhymes with a swect but thin and childish voice, as 
did Lizzy Howard ; nor did she strum a simple accompani- 
ment with her awkward fingers whose long nails clicked 
unmusically on the keys. He would have been glad had the Cas- 
tiglione possessed this artless gift, for the melodies soothed him. 
Also the jealousy which the English songstress exuded had no 
counterpart in the pojson-flower, who was narcissistically 
cradled in the admiration of her own beauty, indifferent 
towards other women, and mute in her lascivious bodily self- 
sufficiency. The sheen of the amcthystine star was equable, 
chilly, and a trifle tedious. The Florentine beauty and the 
British one contrasted in other respects besides the colour of 
their hair. But both entertained political aspirations, made 
claims, and dreamed dreams. In Miss Howard, the exactions 
became troublesome at last, especially through her frequent 
and almost blackmailing references to the secret aid of her 
banking account, which was positively dangerous because of 
its tainted and dissolute source. In the Castiglione, her political 
schemes on behalf of Italian independence were both touching 
and comic, for they were professedly associated with love, and 
even ecstasy—emotions of which she was incapable. She 
might, therefore, be regarded as unselfish when compared with 
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the pale-blonde, usurious Howard; nor was she disquiet 
embodied, but an inaccessible factor of disquiet. Nevertheless 
the very indirectness of her political claims made them vexa- 
tious, so that they, too, would have to be shaken off when the 
moment came. The man entrenched in the armchair had 
asked himself the very question which his apprehensive brother 
had raised in their conversation. In an attempted assassina- 
tion, for instance, the intensity of the will to slay is more 
important than the adequacy of the weapon. An infernal 
machine is not essential. A hairpin can kill, if handled with 
diabolical purpose. 

The Castiglione, wearing a lilac négligé, was lying on a low 
divan. Being a chilly mortal with a taste for very light attire, 
she was inclined to have her rooms overheated. Napoleon, 
who preferred fresh air, never felt well in these surroundings. 
Virginia, famous in the fashionable world as introducer of the 
‘‘ genre fatal’’, was thus so well suited for the role of Judith 
(at a fancy-dress ball, for instance) that Napoleon, as stage- 
manager, mischievously toyed with the idea of proposing it to 
her, and, in this queer way, leading her on to thin ice, politically 
speaking. Had he a secret reason for staging a scene in a way 
which would imply a dread of her he did not feel ? Another 
question of stage technique !—But the instrument, the weapon ? 
Was there some weapon, however inappropriate, to be feared ? 
No, dangerous though her beauty might seem, she was not 
really a woman to be dreaded. Still, the thought of this 
allegory which her presence and her cherished aims so per- 
sistently recalled, was disquieting. The Emperor was uneasy 
without knowing why. 

She spoke little. This was another of her merits. He could 
mentally rehearse the scene untroubled, and then tell her about 
it. She looked at him interminably, her dark eyes glistening. 
This fixed gaze did not disturb him any more than did the 
staring walls. But why was he preparing so elaborately for a 
trifling scene, for a matter he could deal with in a hand’s turn ? 
Why was he arming himself so formidably against so weak an 
opponent ? Why did he not begin ? Did he delay from sloth, 
or because the room was so oppressively hot, or because the 
unsuspecting Castiglione did not assume the offensive ? Lizzy 
Howard, that other evening, had attacked him in his entrenched 
armchair. 
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“Caro mio,” began Virginia, in her harsh voice. She was 
incapable of whispering. In tender moments, she still spoke 
hoarsely, reminding him of Eugenie, who was as untender as 
she, unfailingly hoarse, unfailingly chaste. The Castiglione was 
always unchaste, with a hoarse, harsh, crushingly cold un- 
chastity. Why did he not regard the perfect and merciless 
instrument of her body as a danger and an adversary, and, 
therefore, open the attack ? 

‘Caro mio,” she said, sitting up, bending one of her knees, 
leaning forward, clasping this knec with her hands, on the 
backs of which she rested her chin, as she looked at him with 
a spice of devilry. The silk négligé slipped away to show the 
slender limbs of a Greek goddess, and the foot, shod only in a 
lilac sandal of soft kid, so that the toes were displayed. So 
pretty were these toes, that the amorous superintendent of the 
fine arts had expressed an overwhelming desire to model her 
foot. He had made acquaintance with the toes, at least. 

The Emperor smiled wearily and with no lust for battle. 
He knew that the obedient silk would next slip away from the 
Amazonian thighs and the Praxitelean shoulders. He was 
familiar with all these sculptural unveilings, and with the 
appearance of the brilliant Anadyomene which would there- 
upon be revealed. He knew, likewise, the three gradations of 
her caressive address, when the formal “ Sire’ she was fond 
enough of using was no longer in place. These gradations ran : 
‘* Caro mio,” “‘ Carissimo mio,’ and “‘ Amore”. She never 
addressed him by name, perhaps because she was too respect- 
ful, but also no doubt, because “ Napoleon ”’ was difficult to 
say and did not slip easily off a loving tongue.—“* Not difficult 
only for a loving tongue,” thought Napoleon ; “ difficult for 
every tongue, even for my own.” He could not free himself 
from the old, painful sense that this name was inappropriate 
for him.—‘‘ Caro, carissimo, amore.’ ‘The comparative and 
the superlative of her terms of affection would be inappropriate 
to this scene. He must begin.... 

But the silken négligé did not make further disclosures, after 
all. Something unusual happened, for the Castiglione pulled 
her wrapper back over her knee. ‘Then she asked : 

* Do you know, Sire, or not ? ”’ 

** Know what ? ” he rejoined, puzzled. 

Her chin rested on the hand which was holding the silk 
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négligé in place, as she looked up at him in her genre fatal, 
saying : 

** To put it bluntly, yesterday I had a domiciliary visit, a 
police-raid ”’. 

He snuggled back more deeply in his cushioned chair, and 
puffed forth volumes of smoke to blow away the slight shock 
of his surprise. The scene was opening with an unexpected 
variation. He was doubtful, at the moment, whether to be 
angry or pleased at this unauthorised interference on the part 
of his brother and thc police, whose action might have dis- 
agreeable consequences. He could, of course, make the search 
which he had not ordered a pretext for following it up by his 
own onslaught ; but would not that signify his condonation of 
the first step towards the establishment of a government other 
than his own, towards a sort of palace revolution? Might not 
the trouble he had foreboded be coming from a different 
quarter, with this unlucky enchantress not as a weapon, but as 
the first victim ?—With a cautious smile, he said vaguely : 

‘* Was there any reason for the raid ; any reason that you 
know of ? ” 

She smiled in return, not cautiously but frankly, as if flattered 
to the top of her bent, and not with the alluring smile that is the 
non-committal formula of the professional sorceress. The 
meaning air of cheerful importance she now assumed was 
anything but foolish. 

‘“'They don’t seem to have found much,” she said with 
abysmal pride. 

‘© The little wench wants to make the most of her witchery,”’ 
he thought, “ and is prepared to outdo the adventuress in a 
company of strolling players. She ought to be hissed off the 
stage.” 

He was immoderately amused. 

With gusto she went on to give a vivid description of the 
scene. The officials had turned up in the small hours when she 
was sound asleep. Quickly pulling her wits together she had 
had the men admitted to her bedroom, where she was lying, 
as usual, between black silk sheets. When, with some embar- 
rassment, they announced their intention of making a search, 
she had answered : “ Of course, there is nothing I should like 
better.” 

She had jumped out of bed in a black lace peignoir, had 
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led the perturbed investigators through the rooms, supervising 
their supervision, helping and hindering, arrogantly “ all 
there,” and not for a moment showing them how chilly she 
felt. 

““A worthy adversary!’ he mused, keeping his eyelids 
lowered. ‘‘ What the deuce can one do with such a woman ? 
She’s a great goose, anyhow.”’ Censoriously he interposed : 

“I know from experience, Gina, that you keep your bed- 
room well heated by night as well as by day. Your bedroom 
and your other rooms. I don’t think you ever let the fires 
down. You know one can shiver from fright, from an uneasy 
conscience.” 

‘Fright ? What nonsense,” she exclaimed with a laugh. 

Abandoning her delightful pose in which chin, hands, knees, 
and silken négligé had all played their parts, she tossed her arms 
upwards regardless of the way in which her garment slipped 
down disclosing her bosom more than a little. 

“Fright, caro mio! What have I to do with fight? I 
don’t know the feeling ; never shall know it. Good conscience, 
bad conscience ; I shall never know those either ; perhaps 1 
have no conscience, carissimo. If I shivered, it was because I 
was cold, because I had almost nothing on, and you were not 
there to cuddle me warm, amore.” 

At this he groaned openly, drummed angrily with his fingers 
upon the arm of his chair, was moved to take up the cudgels 
and say to her in plain terms: “ Gina, you are a goose!” 
That would have been a way of shaking her off, but an extem- 
porized way, unusually rough for him (courteous by nature), 
and conflicting with disquietudes from another source. 

“So much courage, my dear Gina,” he said tartly, “‘ and so 
much unconscientiousness, would almost seem to justify the 
measure.” 

** I tell you they found nothing ! ” she triumphantly rejoined. 

*“ But, Gina, you are positively confirming the suspicion 
which has rested on you for some time, the suspicion that you 
are the agent of a foreign power.” 

““I am not an agent,” she answered like a queen. “An 
agent receives pay, and I get no pay.” 

At this the Emperor smiled, even chuckled through his nose. 
Misunderstanding, she wrathfully exclaimed : 

‘“‘T am a patriot ! ” 
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‘< In Passy ? ” 

“Yes here, and everywhere ; wherever you would like me 
to be, Sire!” 

** The last thing I want is that you should be patriotic, 
Gina. I much prefer you to be salaried by me.” 

‘© What I want, Sire, is that when you think of me you should 
think of my country, that when you are happy with me, you 
should think of my country’s unhappiness ; that you should 
love my country as you love me.” 

‘*An unfortunate comparison,” said Napoleon gently, 
disarmed by so much innocence; ‘‘ and an unfortunate 
country.” 

What was to be the outcome of this perplexing scene? The 
woman was more and more pleased with herself, and the 
strangely slothful man was puzzled at his own compassionate 
tolerance. Why did he not get up and go to bed with her, or 
go home ? Perhaps because there is a degree of ardent folly, 
so distressful an image of a life that has gone awry, that one 
must sit still if one is not to give needless pain. Never before 
had she been so loquacious, emitting a flood of stupidities, her 
silk wrapper perpetually slipping half off and being pulled on 
again until its movements became rhythmical. Ifer gestures 
made him think of a great tragediennc, of the greatest of all 
of them, of Rachel, with whom he had once been intimate, and 
who was now the distinguished exception among the vulgar 
** flames ”’ of his cousin, Plon-Plon. He recalled a caricature 
that had appeared in ’48 (it was in the private press among the 
pamphlets), a witty drawing that showed the diva teaching 
Cesar his part. Yes, there had been a certain resemblance 
between her mighty gestures and those of the Castiglione. But 
the Castiglione’s did not ring true. A great actress must be 
wise and thoroughly genuine in her characterisations. At 
once shrewd and simple had been the great Rachel, simul- 
taneously tender and fierce. A little too shrewd for love, but 
always thirsting for love ; so experienced in her representation 
of passion that she grew afraid of her own talent, to become 
more and more thrifty in the means she used—uncertain from 
very excess of self-assurance. Her personal life was invaded, 
kneaded, tco strongly illuminated by her representative art, 
until no secret chambers were left in it. That was distressing 
for any man whom she loved ; more distressing to her than to 
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anyone else. Even her face was too much looked at, too heavily 
burdened by her numerous impersonations ; that was what, in 
the end, had cost her her happiness and broken her health. 

He blinked through the tobacco-smoke at the crude, foolish, 
intolerably dispassionate acting of the bad actress. End 
the scene, were it only in the old way ! What was he waiting 
for ? 

The scene was not played out. It was interrupted hy a 
new, extremely surprising, hazardous variation. 

The sound of a shot came from without. 

Disturbingly it broke the nocturnal silence of the semi- 
rural suburb. Still, what was there so remarkable about the 
sound of a shot in Passy? The Bois de Boulogne was close, 
and was a favourite place for suicides ; or perhaps a man had 
shot a woman ; or, to take the most optimistic view, a concierge 
whose slumbers had been interrupted by barking or miawling. 
had fired at a stray dog or cat. This would have been the idea 
of any ordinary individual aroused from slumber by a pistol- 
shot or gun-shot. But it is a Casar’s formidable privilege to 
regard every shot as possibly aimed at himself. 

The Emperor sprang to his feet. So did the woman, not 
because the sound had alarmed her for more than a moment, 
but because he stared at her angrily. 

‘What does that mean ?”’ he cried, losing control, while 
he blinked unceasingly. 

** How on earth can | tell,” she said, as much alarmed 
as he. 

He looked round the room as if he had never seen it before. 
His right hand, which was usually behind his back, the 
fingers playing idly, or thumb and forefinger making strange 
movements, counting invisible coins, was now upraised, 
the fingers tremulous, perhaps demanding quiet or seeking 
explanation. 

** Why the devil don’t you ring the bell ?”’ he asked. 

** The servants have gone to bed,” she answered plaintively. 
** Such have always been Your Majesty’s orders.” 

The tremulous fingers made a movement imposing silence. 
Both listened attentively. No further sound was heard. So 
peaceful was the night, that to the woman it seemed absurd 
of him to stand there, ears pricked when there was nothing 
to hear. Why should not a shot be fired during the night ? 
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—She looked at him once more. He had lowered his hand ; 
his fingers no longer moved, nor did his eyes. But his mouth 
was open, and his face was hostile, for he was showing his 
teeth in a way most unusual to him. The teeth were unsightly, 
many of them had decayed and had been stopped with gold. 
His American dentist was one of the most important figures 
in the court medical staff. Virginia looked at him much 
perplexed. He continued to listen, his eyes closed, his mouth 
trembling, his chin relaxed. Even his fine forehead was 
unpleasantly wrinkled. For the first timc, he seemed to 
her ugly. 

Suddenly he went away, without saying a word and without 
making her a sign. She had not even time to notice whether 
he had opened his eyes and closed his mouth. One moment 
he was there, and the next he was gone, without greeting, as 
if there had been no one but himself in the room. Had he 
forgotten her existence ? How can one forget an almost nude 
Greek goddess, whose toes are so beautiful that they keep a 
sculptor awake when he thinks of them? The model stood 
like a statue. The hasty steps of the departing Emperor were 
still audible as long as he was in the passage, but faded into 
silence on the thick stair-carpet. Had he only gone out to 
enquire into the cause of the pistol-shot ? Would he be back 
in a moment? Was it possible that an emperor should be as 
much upset as any servant-girl by hearing a pistol-shot in the 
street? Perhaps... . 

She ran after him. On the staircase, however, she cn- 
countered a draught, which quickly made her return to her 
warm room. There were limits to her powers of self-sacrifice. 
From below came the sound of the front-door as it closed. 


Inspector Griscelli, who acted as the Emperor’s body-guard 
on unofficial outings, was in the garden-plot between the little 
villa and the street. He had a key for the garden gate, but 
not the key of the house. Calmly he reported having seen a 
suspicious-looking individual who tried to climb the railing. 
Catching sight of Griscelli, the marauder had fled frightened. 
Griscelli had called to him to stand, and then had fired— 
evidently a miss. The man, of middle height, wearing neither 
cloak nor cap, had vanished in the direction of the Boulevard 
de ’Empereur. Griscelli, who was in the street when this 
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happened, had unlocked the garden gate in order to search 
the garden and watch the house-door from close at hand. His 
Majesty, having come out, would, perhaps, now be good 
enough to minimise risk by running from the garden gate to 
the carriage waiting a few paces away. It would be better 
not to drive home by the usual route along the Seine, but to 
make a northerly detour past the Rond-Point. 

Though the matter of the report was disquieting, the manner 
was reassuring. The fresh air and the perfect calm of the 
night relieved Napoleon’s anxiety. It was misty. The 
Inspector carried a dark lantern. Since the front was open, 
the rays disclosed milky fog-wreaths, looming through which 
was the skeleton of a leafless tree. ‘There was no definition. 
The kindly vapours concealed everything, even the risk to 
life, and the Emperor was in his element. When the inspector 
waved his lantern, it could be seen that he held a pistol in his 
right hand. The fog was as well suited to the pistol as a fist 
is suited to an eyc. It is hard to shoot straight in a fog ; but 
one can think well and clearly. The Emperor, his fears 
relieved, thought well and clearly, as well and clearly as ever 
in his life. Fear, however, had given place to another feeling 
—that, after all, there was something wrong. Nor was it 
indeed altogether a replacement of fear by a new feeling. This 
uneasy feeling that something was wrong had come while he 
sat entrenched in his arm-chair, but now the feeling had 
become vocal. What had gone wrong was nothing to do with 
the vagaries of that goose Castiglione ; it was related to an 
intrusion into the scene which had come neither from him nor 
from his adversary, but from without. Yes, the disturbance 
had come from without, just as had come the pistol-shot. 
The body-guard was appropriate to the shot ; the body-guard 
belonged to that gang of unbidden collaborators who had 
conceived the theatrical coup of the domiciliary visit. Clearly 
he had tumbled into disquiet instead of escaping it. There 
was a lack of harmony between the matter and the manner of 
the watchdog’s report. 

** Griscelli,”? commanded the Emperor, “turn the light of 
your lantern on to your own face.” 

The lantern hesitated; then the bundle of rays slowly 
moved upwards, to rest as if surprised or enquiringly upon the 
countenance of the man who had given this command, a 
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countenance unusually alert. Then the light of the lantern 
swept across a segment of the yellowish fog, to reach, at length, 
the face of the body-guard—a face glistening with moisture, 
eyes dazzled and blinking, a face that looked rigid and anxious 
beneath the dripping hat-brim. 

** Now give me once more your report of this incident,” 
ordered the Emperor. 

Anyone might find it difficult, when the eyes have for long 
been attuned to the darkness of night, to talk calmly into the 
glare of a lantern. Not only did the dazzled cyes glitter, but 
the brightly lighted lips were tremulous. The gleaming white 
of the teeth and the eyes, the black of the bristling beard and 
the bristling eyebrows, made a strange combination of uneasi- 
ness in the glare. Even the hand holding the lantern was 
hard put to it to keep the instrument of self-iJlumination 
steady. Though one might have thought that simple enough 
once the necessity of enduring a pitiless illumination of face 
and speech had been accepted. 

“An individual, suspicious-looking,” stammered the in- 
spector, and began to pant. The hand holding the bull’s-eye 
lantern and the hand holding the pistol trembled alarmingly. 
Then the pistol seemed inclined to turn itself upon the face 
that was under examination, as.if the pistol had been a second 
source of light. ‘ 

The Emperor took Griscelli’s lantern into his own hands, 
saying : 

‘“* Put up your pistol, man, and pull yourself together.” 

The first was easy enough to do; the second not ; for now 
the lantern was held in a distressingly steady hand, so that 
the light seemed clinging to the face, the eyes, and the mouth. 

‘A pity that you are so much upset,” said the Emperor, 
“though in the circumstances quite comprehensible. I 
suppose you can still hear, poverino, even if you are struck 
dumb?” 

The head in the circle of light nodded. 

*‘ Was the carriage opposite the gate, as usual ? ”’ 

The head nodded. 

‘Don’t you think, my friend, that the individual you saw 
must have been as mad as a hatter to try, so close to a carriage 
with a coachman and yourself on watch, to climb into the 
garden as you say?” 
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The head nodded. 

‘* Next point, Griscelli. I suppose the carriage was standing, 
as usual, with the horses’ heads towards the boulevard ? 
Good. Drawn by the fastest pair of English trotters in Paris ? 
Good. Does it not scem to you altogether inexplicable, when 
things were happening as you describe, that the coachman 
failed to whip up his horses, chase your marauder, and run 
him down within thirty seconds, even if he had been a 
professional sprinter ? ”’ 

Another nod. To right and to left, thick drops streamed 
down over the cheeks from the black whiskers, so damp was 
the night, or so heating was the lantern. 

“'That’s all right. We are agreed, then,” broke off the 
Emperor in his friendly tone. The rays of light were turned 
away from the tortured face on to the path, along which the 
inquisitor walked to the garden gate. 

** Run, please,” said the body-guard imploringly. 

The Emperor paid no heed to this half-hearted attempt to 
revive the impression of imminent danger. Through the gate, 
which he opened with his own key, he walked quietly to 
the waiting carriage, showing no distrust of the street, nor 
troubling to direct the light of the lantern to either side. 
Griscelli shut the gate behind him, slamming it in his nervous- 
ness, with a jarring noise which reached Anadyomene in her 
bedroom on the other side of the house. 

“What has he been about all this time?” she thought 
wonderingly. “‘ He may have been hesitating whether to 
come back to me. He still loves me, after all.” 

She extinguished the light. 

Griscelli was already at the carriage, for he, at any rate, had 
run. Instantly he opened the door, and muttered : 

** Quick, Your Majesty, quick, please.” 

But the Emperor would not hurry. Standing on the pave- 
ment, he flashed the light of the bull’s-eye on the coachman, 
who saluted, blinking. 

** Jean,” said Napoleon in a cordial tone, “have you 
learned your patter carefully, or would you rather I did not 
bother to hear you say it?” 

The coachman did not turn his head, but looked straight 
in front of him between the twitching ears of the English 
fast-trotters, saying : 
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“Your Majesty, I can only throw myself on your mercy.” 

‘**] suppose you know that you have risked your job by 
lending yourself to a trick of this sort? I can’t understand 
what you have been about, Jean.” 

The silky white, carefully kept whiskers became agitated, 
for the man was making nervous chewing movements. At 
length, Jean, still looking straight ahead, managed to say : 

‘* Your Majesty, I really know nothing about it.” 

** Then that’s all right,”’ said the Emperor. 

But it was not yet all right, for the light was still playing 
upon the poor coachman’s face. The hand in the white 
gauntlets was still reverentially at the salute, while the unhappy 
inspector waited at the open door. After a long pause came a 
terrifying order : 

*‘ Drive instantly to the Central Police Headquarters, by 
the shortest route.” 

At length the lantern was returned to Griscelli’s hand ; the 
Emperor got into the carriage, and, with chattering teeth, the 
inspector climbed on to the box. 


The first bureau of the special secretariat of the Prefecture 
of Police, the important, the incomparable Central Political 
Bureau, one of whose chief duties was to safeguard the person 
of the Emperor, had not closed for the night. It was not 
necessary to get the chief of the secret police out of his bed, 
for this trusty official was still on duty. It seemed, indeed, as 
if his department must have been exceptionally busy. In the 
anteroom stood three inspectors in hat and cloak, not looking 
as if they had finished work, but as if they were about to begin. 
One of them had a portmanteau beside him on the floor. 
When the Emperor entered, followed by the pale and damp 
Griscelli, hats were instantly removed and faces grew rigid. 
Monsieur Hyrvoix, the distinguished chief, looked like the 
“good uncle” of children’s imagination. He had a red, 
podgy face, a white imperial, and a pot-belly. So thickly 
was he enveloped in good humour that one could see nothing 
but that the man was perpetually astonished at the goodness 
of his own heart. This aspect was one of the most noteworthy 
of his talents for his profession. So good-natured was he that 
he could have narcotised the devil in case of need. 

Monsieur Hyrvoix rose and bowed, supporting himself with 
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his hands on the writing-table. He seemed to be one of those 
uncles who like to give the little ones pleasant surprises, but 
who cannot himself be surprised. He could not even be 
surprised by this amazing nocturnal visit, or, if he showed 
surprise, it was put on, as a manifestation of good humour. 
He looked cheerfully and pleasantly at his all-highest master 
with an expression that implied there could be nothing extra- 
ordinary about the hour, since he himself was still afoot. The 
Emperor shook hands with him. One good-natured man had 
come to see another. 

**'You knew I was coming ? ”’ said Napoleon innocently. 

Uncle, hands still on the writing-desk, assumed a puzzled 
air. 

“Excuse me,” said Napoleon with a smile. “I am 
accustomed to regard you as omniscient. Well, well, 
my dear Griscelli, I must ask you to give your report once 
more.” 

The sorely tried inspector began the disagreeable story about 
the suspicious-looking individual. A weary business, which 
made him sweat again, though this time he was spared the 
glare of the lantern. Uncle listened attentively, his face 
oozing good nature, his hands pressed on the writing-table, 
which was laden with numerous documents, written and 
printed, and some of them blank. Although his hands scarcely 
moved among the papers, slowly, very slowly, one of the large 
blanks slid over the top of the other documents. 

The Emperor sat sleepily in a green-plush armchair, hat 
tilted forward over his brow, tufts of hair projecting above his 
ears. He had unbuttoned his fur cloak, and he smoked without 
ceasing. 

‘*T suppose you heard the pistol-shot ? ’”’ he interjected. 

Uncte humorously questioned the possibility, seeing how 
far it was from Passy to the Cité. 

°°] don’t think the sound of a shot would travel that 
distance, Your Majesty.” 

‘* No doubt you are right, Monsieur Hyrvoix ; but you see 
I am so used to believing that you can hear everything.” 

Two jesters crossing swords. When the cadaverous third, the 
secret agent, had said his piece, as directed, but reluctantly, 
chokingly, Monsieur Hyrvoix lifted a radiant face and said 
cordially : 
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“I think, Sire, this is a matter conccrning which we need to 
show a little caution and not too much forbearance.” 

‘A little caution and not too much forbearance,” repeated 
the Emperor. ‘ Admirable.—Let us begin, however, with a 
little forbearance. Inspector Griscelli will be relieved from 
personal service ; not because of his having missed his mark, 
but with regard to the fact that he is obviously out of health, 
as made clear to-night by certain defects in his articulation. I 
think that, after promotion to the rank of chief-inspector and 
after a brief furlough, he had better be transferred to the second 
bureau, Department of Theatrical Supervision.” 

‘Very good, Your Majesty,” said Monsieur Hyrvoix beam- 
ing at the promoted man, like an uncle who has given his 
nephew a liberal tip. Monsieur Griscelli, on the other hand, 
still found it difficult to regain composure, and was obviously 
alarmed because so much favour had been shown him. He 
did not look up, and continued to appear dazzled. 

‘* Since,”’ continued the Emperor, “‘ caution, as you use the 
word, has acquired a new significance, 1 appoint for personal 
service the chief of the secret service, a position you will con- 
tinue to hold, Monsieur Hyrvoix.” 

“As Your Majesty pleases,’ said Monsieur Hyrvoix a little 
overwhelmed, and finding it hard to maintain his expression 
of good humour. 

‘* Now,” said the Emperor raising his head, and slapping 
the arm of his chair, ‘“‘ we have had enough consideration. 
Show me, please, Countess Castiglione’s dossier.” 

** Dossier, yes, Countess Castiglione’s dossier,’’ parroted 
Monsieur Hyrvoix with a kindly and thoughtful manner. He 
looked winningly at the Emperor, then at the great cupboard 
in which such documents were kept, while his hands never 
quitted the writing-table in front of him. “ Certainly, Your 
Majesty, I will have it written up, and submitted to Your 
Majesty punctually at half-past nine.”’ 

‘You will submit it to me now, if you please, Monsieur 
Hyrvoix, without a moment’s delay.”’ 

‘* Of course, since Your Majesty wishes it, without a moment’s 
delay—but unfortunately the registrar .. .” 

“T think, if you look, you will find the dossier on your 
writing-table, Monsieur Hyrvoix.” 

‘On my writing-table ? ”’ said the chief of the secret service, 
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with undiminished cordiality, his hands seized with a search- 
spasm. ‘lhe hands shuffled the papers so quickly and so 
awkwardly as to produce extreme disorder on the table, as if 
a storm had raged among the docuinents, until, naturally 
enough, some of them were swept on to the floor. Monsieur 
Griscelli ran to aid his chief. 

‘‘ Stop,” said the Emperor ; “stop, gentlemen. I will help 
you myself.” 

He stood up, the secret agent withdrew to the wall, the chief, 
always smiling good-naturedly, continued to keep his hand 
pressed upon the tumbled masses of documents, as if dreading 
that the wind might rise again to scatter them. With his 
booted feet he kept down those which had fallen on to the 
floor. 

‘* Monsieur Ilyrvoix,”’ said the Emperor, “‘ be good enough to 
withdraw from the table.” 

The good-natured uncle hesitated, smiling, but, to all 
appearance screwed to the rug. 

‘© Monsieur Hyrvoix, step back from the writing-table.”’ 

Monsieur Hyrvoix stepped back, as commanded, and the 
foolscap document on which he had been trampling, and which 
he would fain have taken with him if he could, was malicious 
enough to receive an impetus which projected it to the feet of 
the Emperor, who stooped and lifted it—the frankest of 
monarchs. Napoleon glanced at it, smiled, and sat down in 
the chief’s chair. 

‘I was perfectly right,’’ he declared. ‘“‘ What I said was no 
mere flattering unction, Monsieur Hyrvoix. You see every- 
thing, you hear everything, you know everything ; and it 
is only by excess of modesty that you could dream of trampling 
underfoot such a documentary proof of your extraordinary 
capacity as 1s this deportation order. We must not restrain our 
admiration for miracles. The Castiglione is to be deported 
‘on suspicion of having participated in the attempt on His 
Majesty’s life during the night of the 7th to the 8th of January, 
1858, in front of the house occupied by the inculpated person, 
No. 3, rue Saint-Pierre, in Passy, 16th arrondissement.’ Really, 
you must be a miracle-worker, Monsieur Hyrvoix. You juggle 
with space and time and the laws of causality, and, most won- 
derful of all, do so in a way which God himself would not 
venture to attempt. To cut the matter short, Monsieur Hyrvoix, 
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you are a magician, a practitioner of the Black Art, and in the 
Middle Ages they would have burned you at the stake.” 

The Emperor did not look up as he spoke, but arranged the 
disordered papers, and read those which interested him. 
Monsieur Hyrvoix stood at a little distance. His red facc, 
redder than ever, went on oozing good nature, but he had to 
wipe it with a large blue handkerchief. Monsieur Griscelli 
stood farther away, his back against the wall, and his pallid 
visage continued to show traces of the foggy night. 

“*' What was the name of the official in the anteroom with 
the portmanteau ?”’ asked the reader. 

The remarkable weather of this January night which made 
people sweat and gave them impediments in their speech 
prevented Monsieur Hyrvoix from answering intelligibly. He 
could only mutter : 

*‘ As Your Majesty pleases.” 

““T read here,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ that Commissary Poulet 
is ordered to escort the lady to the frontier. Open the door 
leading to the anteroom, Griscelli.-CGommissary Poulet ! ”’ 

The man thus summoncd entered, holding his portmanteau 
in one hand, his hat in the other, ready for instant departure. 

“You can take that portmanteau and go home, Monsieur 
Poulet. It would be inconsiderate to La Poulette to keep you 
up any longer. Your colleagues can go to bed too.” 

The official withdrew, the door closed. ‘‘ You are in sucha 
devil of a hurry, Monsieur Hyrvoix, or are so completely lost 
to the sense of time, that you seem to have lost all sense of 
decency as well. To drag a lady out of bed in the middle of the 
night, out of her house, out of Paris, is one of the things that are 
really not done. You are an ill-behaved magician, Monsieur 
Hyrvoix.”’ 

He went on reading carefully, page after page. There 
would have been no noise at all in the office, beyond the gentle 
rustling of the papers, had the chief of the secret police been 
able to breath quietly ; but he seemed to be suffering from an 
attack of asthma. 

‘‘There are two initials that recur here pretty often,” 
said the reader. ‘‘ What the capital N means I can guess, 
from old experience. What perplexes me, however, is that, 
instead of the capital M which I could likewise understand in 
this connection, I find a capital E, or else ‘ Insinuation E.’ 
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What in God’s name, or who rather, is E, the insinuating 
? 33 
rhe Emperor looked up. Monsieur Hyrvoix smiled at him 
like an uncle who is on such good terms with life that he can 
smile even when threatened with apoplexy. He smiled with an 
extremely red face and stertorous breathing. The Emperor 
stood up and tore the deportation order into little pieces. 
‘Efficient as you are, my dear friend, premature and 
presumptuous as you are, you are too late. The lady has 
already been dismissed, but, all the same, she may go on sleeping 
quietly in her bed. You needn’t take any further trouble about 
this matter, Hyrvoix. Henceforward you will be good enough 
to let the Castiglione alone—as I shall.” 


A few days later, next Sunday, in fact, the superintendent of 
the fine arts called on the Castiglione, bearing, he said, a double 
commission, one from the Emperor, and one from his own heart. 
He brought with him a letter and a precious gift. In the letter, 
the lady read : ‘‘ Dear Gina, I send you the sculptor for your 
pretty feet, and an emerald for your pretty hand—not an 
amethyst, but an emerald, an amulet against withcraft ; for 
you are cxtremely dangerous, Madame, even though your 
machinations have become superfluous. I hope to see you 
now and again, for your beauty is so great that I must watch 
it if only from a distance.” 

“Is this his farewell ? ’’ asked the lady, tragically. 

“* Nicchia, I love you,”’ said the superintendent. 

“ He is afraid of me,” she said gloomily and rather cruelly. 
** All of you are afraid of me.” The superintendent assured her 
that he asked nothing better than to hasten to destruction. 

**] am too dangerous,” she whispered, shuddering at herself. 
She whispered to him the story of the domiciliary visit, about 
which he already knew. Then she wept a little, and said 
distressfully : 

‘* My poor country.” 

The superintendent, however, undertook to prove that 
his influence extended beyond the domain of fine arts into that 
of high politics. In the end things took a course which 
might have implied that he had had only one commission, that 
of his own heart, and as if the emerald, an exceptionally large 
and beautiful stone, entered into the bargain ; for the man had 
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earned more gratitude than could be shown by a mere 
messenger’s fee. 


That same morning the famous Parisian prefect of police, 
Monsieur Pierre Pietri, called at the Tuileries. Unlike Uncle, 
he was a somewhat gloomy Corsican. The Emperor prized the 
man, who had been attached to the New Ceasar’s cause in a 
sober and trustworthy way ever since Louis had begun his 
presidential campaign. Napoleon prized the whole Pietri 
family. There were numerous Pietris on the steps of the throne ; 
one of them, Antomarchi Pietri, numbercd among the Empress’s 
secretaries, was a friend of Rochefort’s, and the latter’s only tie 
with the court. Napoleon knew nothing of this ; nor would it 
have mattered had he known, since Rochefort was still of no 
account. Only Morny guessed Rochefort’s significance—Morny 
and his two protégés :_ the nimble-witted managing director 
and composer Offenbach, who would occasionally commission 
Rochefort to write a libretto; and Villemessant, already a 
person of note as editor of the “‘ Figaro,’”’ to which Rochefort 
was to become an occasional contributor. 

The Emperor, entrenched in his armchair, raised his head in 
surprise. What did Pierre Pietri, who was not a lobbyist, want 
of him on Sunday? The prefect of police brought a telegram 
from the French ambassador in Brussels, dated this same 
January roth. One of the most dangerous of the Italian 
anarchists, a man named Pieri, accompanicd by several 
accomplices, had left Brussels for Paris. A conspiracy was afoot. 

‘“* Another, so soon !’ said the Emperor, bored. 

“The French police,” said the prefect, ‘“ have this Piert’s 
record. The man was deported in 1852.” 

‘Well, then,” said the Emperor, “all you need do is 
arrest him on arrival.” 

‘* Sire,”’ rejoined Pietri, 
lightly.” 

‘* Your secret police have done the same, hitherto,” said the 
Emperor ruffled. ‘‘ How do you want me to take it, my dear 
prefect ? More seriously or less seriously than I do already ? ”’ 

His friend Conneau came in to report that Rachel had died 
on the Riviera, of consumption. 

‘*T was thinking of her only last night,’ murmured the 
Emperor. 


¢ 


‘you are taking this danger too 
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It was a trying day. The cold January sky lowered oppres- 
sively. ‘]he Emperor dandled his little boy, and laid his fore- 
head upon the child’s soft hair, which was scented with eau 
d’Espagne. Perhaps his head was too heavy, or maybe he 
held the child too tightly. Anyhow, Loulou began to cry, 
which was not his way at all. 


CHAPTER THREE 
ORFEE AUX ENFERS 


GESSLER’S HAT 


(): the following Thursday afternoon, January 14th, 


the Emperor went for a drive with his German guest, 

Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg. The cold snap, which 
had still held the previous day in its icy grip, was over, and a 
tricksy spell of spring weather had succeeded it. His faithful 
subjects greeted the carriage with almost giddy joy, as if im- 
pelled to thank the emperor, who had already inaugurated a 
new era of happiness, for this early taste of springtide as well. 
The town, recovering from her wounds, nearly as new and 
young and clean as the Emperor had ordered her to be and his 
trusty Haussmann had caused her to be, added her greetings 
in a display of pert sunshine. Napoleon’s top-hat was pulled 
down low upon his brow so that his eyes were hardly visible 
and scarcely seemed to be aware of these various greetings ; 
anyway, his response was sluggish, for he merely nodded his 
head in sleepy acknowledgment.—** How serious he is!” 
Thus thought his guest. “‘ How can a man be so serious 
when he enjoys such bounteous happiness and _ good 
fortune ...such a town... so many beautiful women... 
Love...” 

The carriage rolled along, and when it was crossing the 
Pont Neuf, the Emperor roused himself, as if shaken into life, 
and, pointing to the equestrian statue of Henri Quatre, 
asked : 

*“Do you know whom I go in dread of? The Ravaillacs 
of this world, those who are armed with a dagger, those who 
firmly grasp the hilt of their weapon, who are present when they 
stab and stay where they are after the deed, those who brave the 
consequences of crime ; only those. But anarchists, who in the 
very act of throwing bombs think of flight, they paralyse action 
with thought.” 
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‘Ga dépend,” answered the guest moodily, for unpleasant 
thoughts seemed inopportune. 


That same Thursday evening the insignificant newspaper 
man, Henri Rochefort, sat in the seat reserved for him as 
dramatic critic at the Théatre Francais. His eyes glued to the 
programme, which announced what he knew would be a hum- 
drum re-interpretation from the “grand répertoire,”’ he 
thought of Rachel whose name would no longer appear on such 
a printed sheet and who, never again upon these celebrated 
boards, would put the breath of passionate life into the great 
but dust-laden figures of classical antiquity. She had passed 
away at Cannes. Since she declined to die in the Villa Sardou 
which had been lent to her for an expected convalescence, she 
had herself carried on a stretcher to Cannes, and the porters 
were obliged to cut a path through the maquis in order to 
reach the lonesome little house standing in an olive grove—the 
bourne she craved. A great scene this, a tragedienne’s way of 
the cross! Rachel knew how to grace a bier; she had died 
so many times upon the stage, only to rise and acknowledge 
the ovations of the living audiences before her. Perhaps a 
masterly depiction of death takes one across permissible limits ; 
maybe the exemplary acting of death-scenes constitutes a blas- 
phemy which, when death really comes, is avenged by a terrify- 
ing frustration of the art of dying, by a horrible solitude and 
lack of applause in the last hours. Who will ever know how 
pitiable and sad was the end of this great artist in the art of 
dying ; and yet with what a sense of beginning afresh may she 
not have passed away ? 

Rochefort stroked the bosses on his forehead. Strange 
thoughts, these, to pass through the mind of a dramatic critic ! 
Wait a bit—he was more than that; he was the critic of a 
wider stage, the world-stage. Of course no one knew this as 
yet. Huis mission in an acrimonious world was not merely to 
attack it—no human being could be expected to do that and 
that alone ;_ besides, it would be lacking in sense and in an 
understanding of life in general, which undoubtedly was 
important. His task was to set the world to rights. Impossible 
to carry out such a scheme without attracting public attention ; 
an enterprise of the sort must necessarily be performed publicly 
or it becomes madness—and this was precisely the danger he 
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had to reckon with : he might not be able, in the long run, 
to count upon his own rational and critical powers. In thie 
Jong run, his public appearances as professional wit, critic 
and book-reviewer might prove so crassly inadequate, so stale 
and ephemeral, that he would be in danger of attacking 
himself and (from anger and from eagerness to set the 
world to rights) gobbling himself up. What on earth would 
happen with the glowing tinder of the present social order 
and the imperialistic State, if his flame did not scale the 
skies ? 

Rochefort gazed upon the programme with cannibalistic 
eyes, the black flames of his hair, on scalp, brows, and beard, 
streaming out from his Mephistophelian skull ; it was on the 
whole an excellent thing that he should not be a prominent 
figure among the critics, for in the other event the actors 
might well have trembled in their shoes. In truth, he did not 
wish to devour any actor, especially those who trod the boards 
of this celebrated theatre, whom he recognised with befitting 
appreciation to be quite good at their job. What he desired 
to swallow up was the exccrable theatre of the epoch with 
its offensive author and leading actor—the New Cesar. For 
the moment he gnawed viciously at himself because he was 
still a nonentity, nothing better than the embryo of a tiger, 
a prisoned flame, an overcooked power, a nobody attacked 
whichever way he turned, but unable to retaliate by letting 
drive in all directions. His irascible meditations had, however, 
not wholly led him to forget his genuine grief over Rachel’s 
death : not at all ! So execrable was the theatre of the epoch, 
the theatre in which the time-spirit was dramaturge, that it 
would inevitably give birth to its own critics. 

To-day was Thursday, a fuggy day in January, a false 
spring warming the air and unnerving a man. Yesterday was 
Wednesday the thirteenth, a grey day, hard, cold, cramped, 
creaking with sadness, the day of Rachel’s public funeral, for 
which event the poor corpse had been brought to Paris and 
jostled through its streets. The procession had certainly been 
a large one, as large as the princely household of this capricious 
queen and as vast as had been the love-needs of her over- 
wrought life. Her dominion had extended from the castle of 
the great to the heart of the Latin Quarter and even into the 
working-class suburbs, whose inhabitants she entertained 
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gratuitously once every year, on the Emperor’s birthday, with 
the production of Phédre. But why was not the Emperor 
present ? Did any of the prescriptions of Spanish ceremonial 
permit of his bestowing as birthday honour upon his people a 
performance by Rachel, but forbid him to honour a dead 
Rachel by following her coffin to the grave ? Surely he might 
have given some sign of personal grief? Did not his undis- 
ciplined heart urge him to pay this woman his last respects, 
since none would at this date wish to blame her for having 
once upon a time given herself to him in love ? Plon-Plon, on 
the other hand, with his crude rounded head which made him 
look like a panopticon-Napoleon, proved a man of feeling, 
for he rushed off to Cannes, flung himself at her bedside where 
he burst into sobs and received the one and only blessing of 
his wastrel life when the dying woman murmured: ‘“ He 
has not forgotten me.”” His coming may perhaps have helped 
a little to fill the void round her death-bed. Anyway, he had 
sufficient courage and sense of decency, for the sake of Rachel, 
to report two days late at regimental headquarters in Chalons, 
that execrable theatre in which our undisciplined Cesar 
wished to present to a disquieted Europe the drama of war. 
Where was the Emperor yesterday when the mourning 
procession wended its way to Pére-Lachaise, to the tiny corner 
of the cemetery reserved for the Jewish community—a patch 
of ground to the right as you go in, and not far from the 
Héloise and Abélard memorial? Rachel was no Heloise ; 
yet maybe she had sought another Abelard among the dynasts 
and bohemians of her acquaintance, and, being disappointed 
in her search, had become less nice in her choice and 
increasingly athirst. The Emperor was more of a Cesar 
than an Abélard: the newspapers of January 13th featured 
him as out shooting in Fontainebleau forest. 

Rochefort’s heart grew sore at the thought of this acrimonious 
world so lacking in a sense of justice, so unfair in its penurious 
assignment of luck and ill-luck. And the ill-luck greatly 
outweighed the good ; in every piece of good fortune there lay 
a germ of misfortune as a kind of accidental makeweight, 
as counterpoise to justice-—here our cannibalistic journalist 
bit his nether lip—and yet there were endless opportunities for 
an accident to befall, while out shooting, for instance : guns 
going off, an awkward movement, if not by his own unskilful- 
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ness then by another’s. ... Why does this unprincipled 
sportsman go unscathed ? 

The moment had come for that excellent hater, Rochefort, 
to look up and rise from his seat. At the sound of the first 
warning bell, as if ushered in by it, a gentleman demanded 
room to pass down the row of the stalls where Rochefort was 
seated ; he was extremely courteous and full of excuses for 
his incursion; he was likewise extremely scant of breath. 
As Rochefort got up to let the man go by, he looked into the 
stranger's face. A young man wearing the fashionable 
imperial, and a face which though not cxhausted like the 
voice (had the fellow been running lest he should be late for 
curtain-rise ?) was obviously that of some one labouring 
under a recent shock. Yes, it was certainly a shocked 
countenance, not so much from an inner commotion as from 
some happening exterior to its owner, not so much from a 
personal mishap as from another’s misfortunc ; as if, Iet us 
say, a spectator had been so moved by Rachel’s acting of a 
death-scene as to be incapable of clapping with the remainder 
of the audience, but had felt obliged to get up and walk out. 
The face was like that of a theatre-goer after the fifth act ofa 
tragedy and not like that of a man entering just before the 
curtain rose.—‘‘ Or 1s the unknown grieving for Rachel whom 
death has irrevocably claamed? And why doesn’t the silly 
ass move on to his seat ; why stand thcre just in front of me, 
wedging me between himself and the wood, staring at mec with 
frightened eyes as though there was something peculiar about 
my face too ?—Ah, he’s passing on at last; it was only a 
momentary hesitation after all; he’s making himself as slim 
as possible, drawing himself back politely so as not to touch 
me.”’—The man had reached the seat next Rochefort’s when 
he turned—to offer a word of thanks? No. In an excited 
whisper and as if he had received a blow, he _ hissed 
out : 

‘* Haven’t you heard ? The Emperor is dead. . . . 

Rochefort remained standing; the programme slipped 
from his fingers ; he hesitated, but only for an instant. Then 
everything was forgotten—the play, his criticism of it, the 
dramatically shocked face of the bearer of bad news who had 
found his seat somewhere over to the right and therewith 
vanished from life after performing his appointed task. 


39 
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Rochefort hurried away. Behind him the stalls, at the sound 
of the second bell, sank into darkness. 

Outside, the night was amazingly mild, and yet uneasy as 
if it regretted raising false hopes of spring’s return. Sometimes 
early in the year or at a much later season there is to be 
noted, in this city of light, an inexplicable and oppressive 
sense of foreboding ; a clutch of premonition at the heart ; 
anxiety in face of the unknown ; the helpless inaction of the 
weak confronted by the overwhelming and merciless cruclty 
of life. Rochefort himself had suffered in this way. His 
fierceness Jacked secure foundations ; at bottom he was soft 
and sensitive—a devil with a bad digestion. 

Now, as he drifted along in the human river, following in 
the wake of events down the endless pavement of the rue de 
Richelieu, in a northerly direction, towards the scene of the 
rumoured death, things were otherwise. On the anxiety- 
laden air of this mild night there was nothing more than a sense 
of vague menace, while many a face in the crowd showed 
anguish as though the shadowy hand of a ghost had swiftly 
glided over it. But Rochefort felt no clutch at his heart, felt 
no shadowy hand flitting across his face ; all sense of oppression 
had melted away ; whatever hand there was, pushed him 
onward from behind. Had he been given a presage, had he 
really seen that other face just now while musing of the chase, 
the shot, the pitiless hunter? Then his experience had not 
been one of anguish but an enfranchisement of thought into 
a wish and of a wish into thought, a rotation of the liberated 
wish, a wish-sense and a wish-shot. 

But could his mere wish have been an infernal machine, a 
hellish piece of clockwork, a scientific engine of destruction ? 
Or was the whole thing a hoax ? 

From every side of the human stream came the word 
“bomb”. “A bomb?”—‘‘ Many bombs!” Seems as 
though it must have been a kind of game with an uncertain 
number of bombs ; maybe the game was lost, and the wish, 
therefore, unfulfilled. At the storming-pace, Rochefort 
hastened northward, questioning those around him, and 
receiving a rain of answers: ‘‘ A bomb, many bombs, under 
his carriage ... dead ... blown to bits... .” 

The current of the stream slackened, hindered on its way 
by returning multitudes. Curiously enough, the farther you 
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walked the vaguer grew the rumour of death, less sure, less 
convinced as to the reality of the deed. Now the river ceased 
to flow just at its confluence with the boulevard. Rochefort 
elbowed his way through the press, no longer elated with 
certainty but irascible with the craving to know for sure—just 
as in the February rising of °48 the schoolboy, and in the 
more recent December coup d’état the civic official, had been 
impelled to promenade the perilous streets, goaded on by the 
same inquisitiveness. Revolution was a compost of uncertainty 
and of eager expectation of a successful outcome. Now the 
revolution was for him alone; for him, Rochefort, alone. 

Between the strect where the opera-house stood and the 
Boulevard des Italiens, the space looked like a black hole, for 
the gas-lamps, as if out of shame or as a sign of mourning, 
were extinguished. The black hole was lined with police 
and the Gardes Mobiles, to keep back the crowds. This 
formed a boundary for Rochefort as well as for his fellow- 
citizens ; but he obstinately sidled along the wall of uniforms, 
asking, yes, venturing to ask this wall whether the Emperor 
was alive. So much at least might be permitted any citizen, 
for surely it showed a troubled and sympathetic mind... . 
But a wall cannot answer. 

Ts he still alive ? The men and women behind the wall have 
ceased to enquire. They stand congealed, petrified, staring 
between the chinks of the police cordon into the darkened hole. 

Rochefort could advance no farther, for the encircling wall 
took a right-angle turn away from the street, across the side- 
walk, to end against the wall of a house. Rochefort came to 
a standstill near a barber’s shop wherc the shutters were up. 
Two steps led to the door, and on the uppermost of these 
steps stood the boss in his white coat gazing over the heads of 
the human barrier. He was the picture of indifference. 
Rochefort trusted the man at sight. 

‘* Is he alive ?”’ he asked, raising his eyes aloft. 

‘Yes’, answered the barber, without shifting his gaze. 

‘* D’you know for sure?” cried Rochefort. 

“Yes ’’, said the barber. ‘‘ Here they are bringing along 
another poor wretch ”’. 

Rochefort, had he let himself go, would have accused 
heaven at these tidings of the Emperor’s escape ; would have 
arraigned partial, unjust, blind, obnoxious heaven... . 
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Next door, in the baylike curve of the human barrier, was a 
pharmacy. Two ambulance-men, with mincing steps, carried 
something. One of them wore upon his chest a small lantern 
which swung to and fro as he walked. A shapeless object lay 
huddled on the stretcher ; there was a glimpse of a uniform 
beneath the cloak with which the occupant had been covered ; 
also the glint of metal buttons. These incongruous buttons 
saved the thing from looking like a peripatetic grave-mound. 
The gaping doors of the chemist’s shop, a brightly-lit maw, 
swallowed up the bearers and their burden. Glancing back 
again at the solid emptiness of the place surrounded by the 
wall of uniforms, one’s cyes were arrested by the sight of 
numberless little tongues of flame issuing from the dark hole 
where the gas was extinguished. Tiny light followed tiny 
light, so that it looked as though a procession of fallen and dying 
stars were emerging from the gloom. 


The clock in the chapel of Saint-André struck a quarter- 
past eight. Many people promenaded the streets, lured forth 
by the treacherous mildness of an evening pregnant with 
taciturn doom. Gala night at the Opera; the newspapers 
had promised that the imperial pair and their German guest, 
together with many notables both male and female, were to 
grace the affair. The preparations told a tale, for the facade 
of the opera-house was illuminated with festoons of gaslights, 
the drummers of the Guards in full regimentals were drawn 
up in front of the theatre, also mounted and foot police, and 
the theatre attendants rigged out in their best. Besides all 
this, the way leading to the special entrance reserved for the 
Emperor and his suite was bestrewn with sand which, in the 
garish light, shimmered like silvery-blue snow. 

The porter whose duty it was to scatter this sand in anti- 
cipation of the evening display, had that very afternoon 
shoo’d away a stumpy, dark-haired man who persisted in 
prowling around—for what the devil could be of interest 
among the columns of the peristyle while a chap sanded the 
ground? At this late hour, however, the janitor thought no 
more of the incident, being too busy opening carriage-doors, 
shutting them when the distinguished company had alighted, 
and ordering the coachmen to drive off. The hectoring 
fellow took pleasure in ordering people about and sending 
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them to the devil ; he had not held the rank of sergeant-major 
for nothing. Within half an hour, before he would have time 
to recall the individual he had sent to the devil that same 
afternoon, the white-bearded autocrat would be despatched 
on his last journey. He did not notice that the person he had 
ordered away from the sand-sprinkling was still, or rather was 
again, on the spot, at the very steps of the peristyle, with 
hands plunged deep into the pockets of an overcoat which 
bulged with clenched fists—mighty big fists, they must be, for 
so small acreature. Yes, those were uncommon bulgy pockets, 
the right one even more so than the left. 

Many people were assembled at the foot of the steps on either 
hand and along the sidewalks—the curious, and those who 
genuinely wished to give the imperial couple a loyal reception 
while enjoying the balmy spring air and the gay procession. 
Here comes the German guest, accompanied by the Emperor’s 
adjutant-general who has been told off as escort. Look, there 
they stand together in front of the glass screen which separates 
the columned precincts from the foyer. The duke expresses 
a doubt as to the trustworthiness of these inquisitive onlookers, 
asking whether adequate police and other precautions have 
been taken.—‘‘ What fly has bitten him ?”’, the Frenchman 
asked himself. Then, addressing this, to his way of thinking, 
timid and provincial dynast with gentle irony, he explained 
that not only were the protective measures more than adequate, 
but that the whole inquisitive crowd was larded with secret 
agents, so that among every five persons shouting “ Hurrah !” 
there was at least one detective. The guest, scrutinising the 
multitude, decided not to mention the Emperor’s recent 
allusion to Henri Quatre, and comforted himself with the 
reflection that Coburg was a more comfortable town to live 
in than Paris. 

Merged in the concourse was that plump gentleman of our 
acquaintance, whose behaviour reminded us so quaintly of 
a benevolent uncle’s. He beamed upon the assembly, 
indeed so prodigiously did he seem part and parcel of the 
seething crowd that he might easily pass for an ordinary 
sightseer. His eyes, while apparently gazing around him with 
the curiosity of the herd, in reality focused a specific point. 
Ever since eight o’clock, a quarter of an hour ago, his guileless 
orbs had been keeping this target in view. He waited till the 
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clock in the neighbouring chapel struck the quarter, since he 
wished to satisfy himself whether the little, black-haired man 
with the bulging pockets was alone or not, before proceeding 
to an arrest. On the stroke of the quarter, Monsieur Hyrvoix, 

chief of the secret police, the man responsible for His Majesty’s 
personal safety, strolled twice round the object of his interest 
and then planted himself squarely in front of it. The little, 
black-haired man stood stock-still, his face blanched, the whites 
of his eyes showing to excess, his back increasingly hunched 
as the officer made the round of inspection. Monsieur Hyrvoix 
took in the whole of this individual, scrutinising the back, the 
face, and, similarly, the bulging pockets ; nay, it seemed as if 
he must have looked inside those pockets, for all at once his 

kindly expression of countenance became accusatory and 

penetrating. Then in a casual and conciliatory manner he 

asked : 

‘* Monsieur Pieri, if I’m not mistaken ? ”’ 

The man responded softly and peevishly with two words 
only, “‘ pourquoi?” and “‘no”’, But even so, he gave his 
nationality away by rolling the “r”’, southern fashion in the 
first word, and clipping the French “non” to its Italian 
equivalent. 

“Come along with me”’, said Monsieur Hyrvoix peremp- 
torily. Thereupon two other men appeared on either side of 
the suspect, men who might likewise have been taken for 
ordinary members of the cheering crowd, though their looks 
were far less good-natured than Uncle’s. 

Monsieur Hyrvoix left the inconspicuous group, seemingly 
satisfied with results, for he turned his back upon the street 
and madc his way to the private entrance into the foyer, in 
order to see what was happening away there to the right. An 
action which brought misfortune to the street—though luck 
to himself. Thus did he come out of the affray whole with 
life and limb. Ten steps away from where the arrest took 
place and nearer the boulevard, the prisoner passed a stately, 
bearded figure : Pier! puckered his eyebrows and raised them, 
rolling his eyes right and left the while, as a signal to the 
stately figure. Where can Monsieur Hyrvoix, the sleuth, be, 
not to notice these signs and portents? For of course the two 
rank-and-file limbs of the law see nothing. Another fifteen 
strides, and a second desperado, carrying something ia a red 
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handkerchief (a loaf of bread ?) passes undetected, except by 
the arrested Pieri, who signals furtively. Yet another twenty 
paces, and a gentleman with a parcel (can it be a pair of new 
shoes ?) receives a sign. But where is Monsieur Hyrvoix all 
this time, he who sees everything ? Why is he not here to 
accost the stately gent, the man with the red bundle, that other 
with the parcel, to waylay the leader Orsini, the poor devil 
Gomez, and Rudio, a tool of the gang. Then he would have 
found them to be armed with an arsenal of bombs, with 
revolvers and stilettos ; would have cleared the streets leading 
to the Opera, have occupied the adjoining houses—to deprive 
this ostensibly peaceful evening of its spring mask, thus saving 
one hundred and fifty-six persons from death or mutilation.— 
Alas, orders are orders ; the two plain-clothes men had been 
told to conduct Pieri to the nearest police station, which was 
not very near, being No. 33 ruc du Faubourg Montmartre. 
By the time they had got their unresisting prisoner there, 
found on him bombs, a six-chambered revolver, and a dagger, 
verified the description sent from Brussels, and begun to write 
up the particulars of arrest—the brightly-lit crowd round the 
Opera had been plunged into darkness, had become a black 
bed for the red river of disaster. 


The half-hour struck from Saint-André’s tower. A wind of 
cheers ran along the boulevard, a familiar and expected 
sound, and hands were clapped in the approving rhythm 
familiar among French theatre-goers—the rhythm of a “ ban ”’ 
or round of applause. ‘Those in front of the opera-house, 
listening to these noises which announced the Emperor’s 
approach, were themselves comparatively quiet, knowing 
that the spectacle for which they had waited so patiently was 
close at hand. The majority, being unofficial spectators, 
turned their heads in the direction of the plaudits ; those in 
military uniform stood to attention; the gendarmes swept 
the last stragglers out of the fairway ; the white-haired janitor 
unceremoniously ordered the coachman on the box of a 
diplomat’s carriage which obstructed the imperial entrance 
to drive on, and affectionately made sure that the surface of 
his silver sand was virgin ; the drummers raised their drum- 
sticks ; the assassins loosened the wrappings of their bombs. 

Like a herald, the multitudinous applause serpentined along 
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the street. See, there come the imperial outriders, followed by 
carriages conveying the gentlemen of the household and by a 
procession of the Emperor’s bodyguard ; now you can dis- 
tinguish the closed State coach with its footmen and surrounded 
by lancers. The Opera stands out brilliantly as if in the glow 
of footlights ; the cortége which a moment ago was no more 
than a spark in the darkening street, flashes into radiance as 
it enters the space in front of the theatre ; the lights dance 
upon military headpieces, sabres, harness, and upon the huge 
gold N with its gilt crown embroidered on the magnificent 
cover which always adorns the coachman’s box on festal 
occasions. The pageant draws nearer, becoming more distinct 
with each rhythmic hand-clapping from the dense crowd 
which stands there breathing quietly, comfortably, without 
excitement, ready to cheer. A roll of drums fills the air. 

The Emperor, as usual, felt sleepy and not disposed for 
conversation. Eugenie, at his side, was alert as ever, sitting 
bolt upright almost on the edge of the upholstered seat. Who- 
ever should look in through the window would first see her. 
She acknowledged the cheers, bowing her wonderful head to 
right and to left, while her long pearl ear-rings shook a caress 
over her cheeks. A fairy princess, in whose red-gold hair a 
diadem shone like a coronet, she continued to nod her pretty 
pate while her long lashes fluttered in unison. But her arched 
eyebrows remained haughty and still, the profile—so completely 
that of a Greek goddess that a smile would spoil it—stayed 
stiff as if carved out of marble. The Emperor took pleasure 
in contemplating her when she was in a gracious mood, 
shedding her beauty like a benison around her—that Spanish 
beauty which was at once winning and proud and which 
accepted public admiration without effort. Quickly she had 
learned to act the Empress. Napoleon chuckled while he 
thought of his wedding day: she entering Notre Dame, her 
face as white as her bridal gown, hesitant, with bowed head, 
a trifle crushed by such publicity ; then, leaning upon his 
arm as they left the cathedral, her smile as, with a magical 
assumption of self-confidence, she acknowledged the acclama- 
tions of a town which had fallen in love with her at first sight, 
with her, a princess or faéry. He also called to mind with 
amusement how angry she had been one day because Rachel, 
the queen of the boards, having had a State carriage placed 
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at her disposal by the lord high chamberlain (who was 
Eugenie’s chamberlain too) had been mistaken for the Empress 
proper and, her black locks hidden away in a fashionable 
bonnet, had driven along the Champs Elysées, bowing like 
Eugenie herself to the cheers of the populace. Undoubtedly 
Eugenie knew how to play the Empress, and jealously guarded 
her rights in the part. She never forgave the actress for the 
aforesaid little comedy. (Well, now Rachel was dead). 
Eugenie never forgave the Castiglione for her behaviour that 
day in the park at Saint-Cloud. (Well, now the Castiglione 
had been sent to the right-about.) Like a receiver of taxes 
she entered every word of thanks which came her way, she 
kept a tally of every expression of gratitude or other personal 
tribute which failed to materialise—possibly with a view to 
exacting punishment for such lapses. The Emperor’s eyes 
searched her face and all its collected beauties. Ah, Rachel, 
spendthrift that she was, would never have acted so, thought 
he. She lavished and she accepted without counting the cost, 
giving more than she received, forever selling under price, the 
antithesis of Eugenie. Perhaps that was why she had died 
prematurely. 

Thus, while silently criticising Eugenie, the Emperor, in his 
State coach, came to think of Rachel at the very moment 
when his own critic in the stalls of the Théatre-Frangais was 
passing the tragedienne’s life and death in review. Rochefort 
would not have cared a snap of the fingers for such a co- 
incidence in time as that of two similar trains of thought (and 
God alone could be aware of the simultaneity). Nor would he 
have taken it much to heart had the divine being pointed out 
to him that his censure of the Emperor, as unfeeling towards 
Rachel, was itself harsh. But God knew even more, for He 
saw beforehand what was about to happen, and seeing this 
He granted the Emperor, a man whose spirit even as late as 
that same afternoon had been overcast with gloom and who 
foresaw nothing, the grace of transferring his thoughts from 
criticism of Eugenie to appreciation of Rachel, that his reflec- 
tions might be turned away from himself into a more befitting 
channel, to the death of one who had already fallen by the 
way and whose dissolution was, therefore, a becoming subject 
for meditation. And God gave His angels charge concerning 


Napoleon this day. 
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From time to time Eugenie spoke a word or two to the 
aide-de-camp on duty who sat as rigid as herself on the tiny 
seat opposite. The Emperor twinkled at him. The man wore 
a similar beard and uniform to those of his august master, 
only there were not so many orders, neither was there the 
Grand Cordon on his chest. In the meagre light cast by the 
lamps he seemed the Emperor’s double. The Empress could 
comfort herself with the thought that there existed many more 
Napoleons than Eugenics. Nearly all the higher grade officers 
resembled him—which was far from complimentary to His 
Imperial Highness. The great Napoleon had never possessed 
a suite of doubles. A most detestable book had been written 
by God’s own poet, a refugee in the island fastness of Jersey, 
where, from very boredom he allowed himself to be photo- 
graphcd in every conceivable pose and occupation. The name 
of this execrable work was: WNapoléon le Petit. Between our- 
selves, the fellow was not far wrong with his “‘ Augustulus ”’. 
Those mad Cesarlings who, coming after Marcus Aurelius 
and before Constantine, endeavoured to destroy the empire 
like china in a china-shop, were a danger so long as they wore 
the purple. Taking it all in all, the cheers of the populace 
were in honour of the uniform, or for “‘ Gessler’s Hat ’’ (were 
they not driving to the Opera to see William Tell ?). A hat! 
Napoleon the Little smiled to himself. His thoughts travelled 
into the remote past, and he recalled the little headpiece he 
had worn at Strasburg. Both he and his aide-de-camp had 
been decked with identical generals’ hats, with identical plumes. 
What difference was there between those Strasburg days with 
the plagiarised hat and now, except that his present headgear 
was larger and more profusely adorned with gold braid? It 
was no longer worn crosswise, but was laterally compressed, 
so that no error in his identity could be made. The imperial 
on his chin was another safeguard. Nowadays only coachmen 
and footmen wore cocked hats crosswise over clean-shaven 
faces.—*‘ I conserve my face for history,’” mused the Emperor 
with a smile, “‘ and the incomparable Empress is an epoch in 
herself. What more can a man desire? ”’ 

The coach swung round a corner; the street became 
brighter, Eugenie bowed more profusely than ever in the loyal 
illumination; the street became brighter still, and the 
Emperor closed his sensitive eyes to the glare. Suddenly, as 
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though in response to the crude illumination, there was a 
fierce rattle of drums. Napoleon shrank back, remembering 
the regimental kettle-drum at Strasburg which had maddened 
him, and had, to the rhythm of the Marseillaise, trounced him 
along his tragi-comic course. He detested glaring light and the 
sound of drums; yet both were part and parcel of imperial 
dignity. The Empress, as to the manncr born, bowed right 
and left in personal acknowledgment and for her consort as 
well. Loyal subjects roared a welcome and clapped their 
hands, but the noise was drowned in the bang-whang of 
drums. Gomez dropped the red cotton handkerchief ; Rudio 
slipped off the brown paper from his parcel. The carriage 
turned into the road leading to the special entrance. Orsini 
drew a deep breath. 


The first explosion put out the lights and plunged the world 
into darkness. Which light has been extinguished? The 
illumination of a vainglorious cvening, or cvery kind of light, 
the light of life, the life of a face for all time? In the ten 
seconds between the first and the second crash, the spot seemed 
very much alive, ears were deafened as with a hellish roar, cries 
of horror, groans of pain, and a sudden bursting and falling 
of lifeless things, once so living, so terribly corporeal. ‘Ten 
more seconds passed, seconds of uttcr misery and vital eclipse ; 
then came a third detonation. Will there be no end, and is 
not the fronticr between life and death already obliterated ? 

Glass splinters and pieces of mctal hurtled through the 
State coach while the Emperor squeezed himself as deeply 
into his seat as possible, while his hat, with the point towards 
the back, pressing into the cushioned rear, was tilted forward 
over his nose. He held it on with both hands, smothering 
his face in the silk lining which smelled of hair tonic. ‘ At 
Strasburg I wore a little cocked hat, low-squatting on my 
brow, and was glad that the town was asleep, wishing to 
protect my face against Dame History’s onslaughts ; but she 
has obliterated that hat and cast it away.’ Why is he now 
hiding his face in the hat of the New Cesar? To avoid the 
hand of death ? Or in the hope that death will pass him by 
with a salute? He slips farther down in the carriage, while 
the night is made horrid with noise, his face still buried in 
his hat. Somewhere in the vicinity, horses’ hoofs clatter on 
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the cobblestones as if the beasts were galloping frienziedly 
along; but they do not stir from their places, the hollow 
sound they make is merely a variation of the blind fight with 
death, a tattoo of hoofs mingling with human cries and rattle 
of broken glass. Men, beasts, and insensate things are brayed 
alike in the mortar of mischance, so that they may the easier 
be destroyed. Is there method in this madness? Will there 
be a fourth clap of thunder succeeding the third ? Behind his 
hat, the Emperor holds his breath. What could make a man 
more breathless and more feverish in his clinging to life than 
suspense while awaiting a fourth orgasm of noise and destruc- 
tion? ‘I’m alive anyway,” he reflects, his face stuffed into 
his Gessler hat. ‘‘ Death is still prowling round me, but 
respectfully. . . . My star, as old as life, as faithful as life.” 

No fourth explosion came ; above the wails of wretchedness, 
brusque words of command could now be heard, virile tones 
from living throats. Outside the hat, quite near, a voice was 
speaking into the small, dark interior of the equipage, probing 
its every corner. “Sire! Sire!’? Then Eugenie asked 
hoarsely : ‘‘ Louis? Louis? ”—‘‘ Good God, even in this 
emergency she could not forget her role of Empress! And 
I’d completely forgotten her, and the general sitting opposite, 
as if they had no concern whatever with this encompassing 
death.” Strange that he should be so sure that Eugenie had no 
part in this foretaste of death : ‘‘ She’s untouched ; she bears 
a charmed life. But I do not; I’ve merely had good luck 


. escaped... .” 
“* Louis ! *”’ screamed Eugenie in an ugly, harsh, and resentful 
tone, as if she were scolding him: ‘Are you hurt?” Her 


fingers groped their way over his body, not lovingly but with 
anger. Her hand reached the hat which covered his face 
and she rummaged at the brim as though trying to open a 


locked door. 


Lanterns, links, torches. Life was again sucking up both 
light and air. Suddenly it was revealed how great a number 
of persons still trod the earth, and how many uniforms were 
sprinkled among the multiiude. 

‘* Pull yourself together and sit up,’ hissed the Empress 
into the Emperor’s ear. 

Napoleon stiffened his back, and pushed his hat up on to 
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his forehead. Then he stepped down with ostentatious ease. 

The adjutant, holding the carriage-door open, could not do 

more than make the necessary gesture of assisting His Majesty 
to alight, for he had received a wound on the cheek and held 
a handkerchief to staunch the blood. His handsome uniform 

cloak was torn to rags. ‘The Emperor assisted his lady out of 
the carriage. She looked extremely pale and marvellously 
beautiful as she leaned affectionately on his arm. From the 
bystanders, who were still in the shadow of death, came cheers 
for the imperial pair ; but the cries of ‘“‘ Vive l?Empereur ! ”’ 
and “ Vive I’Impératrice ! ”? lacked resonance and heartiness, 
for they came from parched throats. Eugenie bowed acknow- 
ledgments, Napoleon raised his hand to the brim of his 
perforated hat and surveyed the stricken field. He saw a wall 
of uniformed men, lining the approaches to the private entrance 
and hiding the signs of catastrophe. Behind this wall, human 
corpses, dead animals, and blasted things had been shuffled 
out of sight. A gendarme was strewing fresh sand. Where 
there had been blood, it was inevitable that the sand should 
look a little darker. The Emperor glanced at his coach, as if 
taking stock of the disaster. Windows shattered, varnish 

cracked and split, the door like a sieve, the spokes of the 

wheels blown to flinders. No one sat on the box. The coach- 

man had got down and was kneeling beside the horses, behind 

the wall of uniforms. One of the beasts was dead ; the other 
was dying, his legs thrashing, no longer at the gallop, but 
slackening down as the end approached. Better put a bullet 
through his brain, but this mercy had to be deferred while 
Napoleon and Eugenie stood so close. His Majesty’s body- 
servant had been blown off the box and was dying in the 

rear of the cordon. The Emperor could not see this, but 

he asked what had become of the man ; and the Empress, the 

good fairy of the hospitals, was also concerned about the 
victims. The wall remained impassive, returning no answer 
and allowing no exit but by the way into the theatre. The right 

side of the box where the body-servant had been sitting was 

splashed with his blood ; there was blood on the embroidered 

cloth, obliterating the golden crown and half of the golden N. 

Having noted these things, the Emperor, hand still at the salute 

and the Empress on the other arm, passed along the prescribed 

gangway into the theatre. 
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The curtain had risen, the performance had begun. The 
three thunderclaps—barely audible through the strains of a 
musical performance representing the Swiss national revolt— 
belonged to another world. A fashionable audience was 
listening to the brazen voice of Adolphe Nourrit and awaiting 
the touch of gala to be given by the entrance of the imperial 
pair. No gunshots were heard in this play, for Tell used a 
crossbow. To-night, not even that, for only two acts of 
William Tell were to be given, followcd by a ballet. Gessler’s 
hat, in full evidence, hung upon the pole. When the news of 
the attempt on the Emperor’s life trickled in, and a breath of 
alarm mingled with the torrential hubbub of the music, 
Napoleon and Eugenie appeared in their box. The attempt 
had miscarried, then, and there was no reason for stopping 
the show. As soon as the lights were turned up, applause came 
for Monsieur Nourrit because he was there to kill Gessler 
and for the imperial couple because they had not been killed. 
The orchestra struck up the first bars of Partant pour la Syrie, 
Hortense’s composition, now become the national anthem. 
‘Lhe audicnce rose and clapped vigorously. ‘Vhe Emperor and 
the I:mpress stood the ordeal with sovereign dignity, as 
becomes rulers who have just looked death in the face. 
Kugenic, still blanched, but beautiful and smiling, stretched 
forth her hand to be kissed by the anxious magnates who came 
to congratulate her on her escape—taking careful note of 
those who came. She had a scratch near the right eye, which 
she had not noticed until it was now pointed out to her. The 
adjutant’s tattered cloak was displayed in the anteroom, where 
it received the reverence due to a relic. 

Napolcon’s face looked even yellower than usual. There 
was a wide, red, contused wound across his big yellow nose. 
This vouched for the peril he had run. Uttering scarcely a 
word, he contented himself by waving his right hand in answer 
to the volleys of applause and to the eager questions of the 
courtiers who rapidly assembled. It was now time for the 
ballet, and the movements of Taglioni’s much-admired legs 
diverted attention from the imperial box. But the Emperor, 
being desperately tired, closed his eyes and did not open them 
when a gloomy visitor, Prefect Pietri, appeared behind his 
chair and bluntly reported: ‘‘ We know nothing as yet.” 
(Pieri, arrested before any bombs had been thrown, was 
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under examination at Post Thirty-Five, a long way off.) 
The legs of the dancers, in their pink tights, twiddled and 
turned in time with the complicated music of a ballet 
representing the assassination of Gustavus III, King of 
Sweden. Napoleon had had enough of it; he had seen 
Gessler’s hat, and now the programme was becoming still 
more topical. He made as if to leave. 

‘Surely you will sit it through,” whispered Eugenie. 

** Where’s my man?” The Empcror flung the question 
over his shoulder. ‘Those who should have answered, looked 
embarrassed. He stood up and went out. When he returned 
ten minutes later, one of the orders was missing from his chest, 
but he wore so many that the absence of one was inconspicuous. 
On the breast of the dead body-servant, the little diamond 
cross made brave showing in its isolation. ‘The impcror sat 
quietly in his place. On the stage, King Gustavus was dead. 
Iiis tragic fate was being danced by Mesdames ‘laglioni 
and Muravieff. 

Prefect Pietri entered the box once more to report : ‘‘ We've 
made some arrests, but have no light so far.” 

Light was however soon found by the army of gendarmes 
and detectives who scoured the streets and houses of the 
neighbourhood, Orsini, wounded by the explosion of his own 
bomb, had left a trail which would in any case have been 
easy to follow. He had got rid of the other bomb and of his 
pistol in the gutter of the rue Rossini close to the Opera. 
Then, dripping blood, he entered a chemist’s in the rue 
Laffitte to have his scalp bandaged. ‘There, talking French 
with an unmistakably Italian accent, he declared himsclf to 
be an Englishman, and asked the way to the rue du Mont 
Thabor. There, shortly afterwards, at No. 10, the police 
found him in bed, weakened by loss of blood and racked by 
anxiety. The authorities were able to lay hands on him thus 
quickly because Gomez had blabbed. That worthy had taken 
refuge in a café, also near the Opera, where he wept, gesticu- 
lated, talked Neapolitan, was arrested on suspicion and 
questioned till he disclosed the name of his chief and their 
joint lodging. At Post Thirty-Five, Pieri had mentioned 
the Hétel de France et Champagne in the rue Montmartre, 
and there Rudio, benumbed with fright, was netted. The 
police were in luck that night. 
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At length the Emperor exclaimed : 

‘I’ve had enough of it!” 

Adjutants hastened away to see that a fresh carriage was in 
readiness. Eugenie made no movement, except to look 
askance at his yellow mask and the red streak across his nose. 
She even ignored his unusual discourtesy in not asking her 
whether she would like to go home too. Doubtless she, like- 
wise, had had enough of the performance. She was too 
sensible a woman to imagine that she knew him through and 
through, or to suppose he would be easy to deal with. Though 
the attempt on his life had failed, she feared that the assault on 
his peace might have been successful. 

When the carriage set out on the return journey, the streets 
were lined with uniforms as far as the Tuileries, and all the way 
behind the cordon stood a cheering crowd. Rochefort heard 
the cheers : a poor reward for his long wait on the steps of the 
barber’s shop watching those ambulatory grave-mounds with 
their lantern-lit attendants disappearing into and emerging from 
the pharmacy. Or was he being punished for his rebellious 
incredulity and his miscalculation of chances? He gave up 
trying to solve such riddles, went home, and wrestled with God. 


THE BARE HAND 


The first effect of the outrage seemed to be that the Emperor 
had had his fill of clemency. His Empire soon realised this, 
and Europe as well. He allowed the presidents of Senate and 
Chamber to send him formal petitions for the introduction 
of severe measures. The censorship was tightened up. 
Through the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the embassies, the 
press, and the army orders, threats were uttered against any 
powers that should grant asylum to political criminals. 

He received the petitions for the introduction of severe 
measures. Perhaps he was glad when his brother Morny 
publicly begged him to harden a heart known to be too tender. 
Sitting stiff and serious in his armchair, red scar on yellow 
nose, he looked at Morny through half-closed eyes. The visitor 
spoke curtly and irritably, moved maybe by genuine indigna- 
tion. But was this wrath the outcome of the danger to which 
the Emperor had been exposed, or of the danger now threaten- 
ing the Empire? His cold eyes gleamed with an unbrotherly 
expression, and his thoughts ran as follows : 
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“Ts he a softy, this Emperor of ours? He is no more than a 
courteous emperor ; his hand is too gentle, though it has for a 
long time been firmly imposed upon the country and upon his 
eyes and his mouth. Why does he wait for us to demand 
severities, as he waited for us to demand a coup d’état ? Is it 
that he may be granted absolution in advance, and from what 
oath this time? Or is he once more awaiting a wave to carry 
him forward ? And whither ? ”’ 

A law was promulgated, inaugurating a Terror, as if the 
Italians’ outrage had been a revolt of Parisians. This was 
called the Law of General Safety, which impowered the State 
to get rid of its enemies by deporting them or interning them 
without trial. The Empire was parcelled out into five huge 
military zones, each governed by a field-marshal. 

Had that mischievously premature spring day in January 
heralded so fierce a storm that martial law need be declared in 
the tranquil Empire, the professedly happy Empire; _ that 
there must be a return to the out-of-date fashion of revolutions, 
to the pressure of emergency acts, to the denial of civil rights ? 
How quickly can a man’s heart harden when he lets fear in. 
For this was genuine fear, not only of death escaped for a time, 
but of a generalised feeling of insecurity which would raise a 
dust-storm in that ribald epoch, and would blow destructively 
through the hastily built framework of a pinchbeck State. 

** Tt is just as well that he has not been killed and can show his 
alarm,”’ thought Rochefort. ‘‘ Any one, now, may be declared 
an enemy of the State ; everyone 1s open to prosecution. What 
more valuable propaganda can there be on behalf of hatred, the 
indispensable hatred, than so arbitrary a regime? Hatred 
cannot be more effectively aroused than by a dread of murder 
affecting both groups, that of the oppressors and that of the 
oppressed. Soon I shall be able to begin... .” 

Offenbach, managing director and composer, had begun long 
ago. He knew the time much better than did young Roche- 
fort, since he knew that the time could not really hate, but only 
make fun of things. He loved the ribald epoch, loved the 
Emperor, the Empire, the inauguration of general happiness 
by decree, the reign of force, with its gods, goddesses, devils 
male and devils female. Life amused him. He liked to extol 
it in mocking tones. He did not believe in revolution or hatred, 
but in a great and disrespectful dance of the time, in the 
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quasi-omnipotent cancan of the time, with the gentle and 
enigmatic Emperor leading the dance or bringing up the rear 
with a corps de ballet of countless beauties, with political 
destiny as counterpoint and a paradoxical will-to-happiness 
and a determination to impose it by force as rhythm. (Offen- 
bach knew all there was to know about rhythm.) He was now 
composing a musical farce which made fun of the gods, and 
showed them dancing a cancan which threatened to dislocate 
their Olympian Icgs. When the Law of General Safety was 
promulgated and the sarcastic populace instantly rechristened 
it the Law of General Suspicion, he emphasized the way in 
which history itself had become suspect by instilling three 
drops of poison into his music, by introducing into the chorus 
of the gods dancing the cancan, three rising phrases recalling 
the melody of the Marseillaise. The Empire, which would not 
tolerate the revolutionary hymn and had replaced it by Hor- 
tense’s sickly-sweet Partant pour la Syrie, was nevertheless made 
to dance to the lilt of the Marseillaise, this being a punishment 
for the sour and unpalatable Law of Gencral Safety. The con- 
ceit amused Offenbach so much that his black-rimmed and 
black-ribboned eycglasses fell off his huge nose. The opera 
would be a thumping success. 


At the Tuileries, in the middle of the room where ministerial 
councils were held, stood a big, round table, serious and 
imposing. A grcen plush tablecloth hung in stiff folds and 
touched the enormous carpet, which filled the room so com- 
pletely as to leave not a scrap of parquet flooring exposed. In 
a conspicuous place on the wall hung a picture by the court 
painter Winterhalter, heavily framed in gold—a most lovely 
picture of the most lovely of empresses, with a diadem on her 
head and a broad ribbon across her bosom. Her face showed 
scarcely the shadow of a smile. The imperial crown being far 
too heavy, she had wisely refrained from wearing it; but, 
though thrust somewhat into the background, it was visible, 
reposing on a cushion near her right hand, whose index finger 
was extended after the manner of a military commander. 
Beneath this portrait, upon a marble pedestal and between two 
seven-branched candlesticks, was a small bust of the Emperor, 
poorly executed, so that he looked a trifle oppressed by the 
majesty of his beautiful spouse. Near one of the windows, on a 
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black column, stood Canova’s marble head of the other 
Emperor, Napoleon the Great—an unvenerated relique of 
Napoleon the Little’s year of exile. 

Here, too, the Emperor had a comfortable armchair for 
his own special use. He was sitting with his back to the lovely 
picture and the small bust. Had he wished to see the Canova, 
he would have had to twist his head to the right. He did not do 
so, and therefore the great Napoleon was no more than a vague 
white spot on the edge of his visual field. Hesat there tenacious 
and flaccid, so flaccid that one might think he could never pull 
himself to his feet again. 

The ministerial council was over. The councillors were 
making their exit, discontented one and all. The minister 
for foreign affairs had been assigned the disagreeable task of 
sending remonstrances to the countries that were giving asylum 
to notorious political offenders. These were Switzerland, 
Belgium, Piedmont, and especially England. Thus foreign 
relations were strained. The best that could be hoped was that 
the French ambassador in London would have to be replaced— 
and no one in France was eager to have the tumultuous Mon- 
sieur Persigny back again. As to home affairs, who could be 
sure that they would improve by the introduction of the Law 
of General Safety whose promulgation had that day been 
decided on? Discontent was plain to read on the face of 
Count Walewski—the face of the Canova bust, but with the 
Napoleonic lineaments a trifle flattened and already tending to 
disappear. The foreign minister’s discontent did not date only 
from to-day. Every one knew the reasons for it, some of which 
had nothing to do with politics. The Emperor gave him a 
friendly nod in farewell. 

Napoleon retained his ministcr for home affairs, engaging 
him in a private talk which lasted a few minutes. This states- 
man had the narrow, shrewd face of a cleric, beardless but 
whiskered. During the conversation he grew even paler than 
he had been during the council while maintaining his opposi- 
tion to the new law. He bowed deferentially on dismissal, 
and dabbed his thin lips with his handkerchief as he departed. 

Morny had discreetly withdrawn into the bay of one of the 
windows while this interview was going on. With raised eye- 
brows, he re-read the eight paragraphs of the law which he had 
supported. Not being a minister of State, he had no vote on 
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the council, but, at the Emperor’s wish he attended it in an 
advisory capacity whenever important issues were to be 
discussed. 

Napoleon hemmed, and Morny turned round. They were 
alone. 

“ Much obliged to you for your help, my dear fellow,”’ said 
the Emperor, motioning his brother to the nearest chair. 

“It was not given whole-heartedly,” objected Morny, as 
he sat down. 

“No matter,” replied Napoleon, with a smile. ‘“‘I myself 
am not whole-hearted about the new law.” 

‘What then ?”’ asked Morny, scrutinising him. 

The Emperor, raising his face, followed a whirling smoke- 
ring with his eyes. 

“I'd better let you know at once about a matter which 
concerns you more than any one else. Monsieur Billault will 
hand over the portfolio of home affairs on the 7th.” 

““It was only to be expected,” rejoined Morny, in low 
tones. But his unexpressed thoughts ran as follows : 

‘** Hand over.’ That’s a euphemism for kicking the man 
out. Hand over towhom? Tome? As Billault handed over 
the presidency of the Chamber to me four years ago? Do I 
want to be minister for home affairs at this puzzling, incal- 
culable, perhaps disastrous moment ? Do I need the post, and 
why the devil should I accept it ? ”’ 

‘Certainly that was to be expected,” said the Emperor 
after a brief pause. ‘* Things are moving fast now. Our friend 
Billault is an excellent champion of moderation... I like him 
personally, and shall probably have a use for him again, soon I 
hope. Just now, however, I need a mettlesome man, who will 
stick at nothing, whether as regards the law or the trial.” 

** Certainly I will not be a stick-at-nothing, even for his sake,”’ 
said Morny to himself. 

The Emperor murmured the name of a well-known and 
dreaded officer who had played a conspicuous part at the time 
of the coup d’état. 

Morny winced, and cried : 

““That would mean military dictatorship, naked and 
unashamed.”’ 

‘I wear civilian dress, if I am not mistaken,” rejoined 
Napoleon in a conciliatory tone. “But I think of sending a 
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feld-marshal to London if Persigny scalds his tongue with the 


potage emigre. ea 

Emitting a cachinnation he mentioned the name of the 

Crimean victor, who was greatly esteemed across the Channel 
and still popular in France. 

“That would renew old comradeships and help the English 
to digest our potage émigré.” 

Morny was obviously startled. 

‘* Why, then,” he asked, ‘‘ do you want a man who will stick 
at nothing? Why a European Radau ? ” 

‘* Experience has taught me that for the first decade of a new 
regime it is better that it should be thought too heavy than too 
light. The intensity and distribution of the pressure are 
matters of minor importance.” 

‘“‘ If only you were straight with me,” thought Morny. “I 
should be easier in my mind if the attempt on his life fitted 
into the general scheme of affairs ; but so far as he is concerned, 
I am afraid he is turning it to account that he may further 
some special and disastrous plan.” 

‘““ What you have just said, Louis, is practically equivalent 
to the formula you uttered recently when opening parliament, 
to the effect that the danger lay, not in usurpation of undue 
powers by the State, but in a deficiency as regards extant powers 
of legal repression. The very phrasing had the effect of a repres- 
sive measure, which nevertheless did not justify itself to those 
who dislike such measures.” 

‘Your words, Morny, show that you fail to understand me, 
though 1 think I spoke clearly enough. It suffices that the 
authorities should admit the existence of danger. No excess 
about that! But surely there is something excessive about 
throwing a bomb at a ruler... .” 

He slapped the arm of his chair. 

*‘ Let’s leave theory for practice. As referendary, you will 
have to introduce the law, or, like a celebrated conductor, 
you'll have to rehearse it with your orchestra. You yourself, 
Morny, in the field of home politics, are the Crimean field- 
marshal, the Vice-Emperor, with parliamentary leanings. 
How does that formulation please you, old man? As grand 
expositor of the leniency of our Empire you will insist upon 
the fundamental clemency of the law, solemnly proclaiming 
that all Frenchmen who are not conspirators can sleep quietly 
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in their beds—even royalists, even peaceful republicans. You 
will surely agree that I need not be harsh towards political 
memories or political hopes so long as they are not militant. 
The law is directed against conspirators, demagogues, and 
anarchists, and will be enforced only for a period of transition. 
Your business is to explain this, and to still the waves of excite- 
ment with the oil of your charm.” . 

Morny did not answer at once, and the pause was discon- 
certing to the smooth-tongued, almost cheerful instructor who 
wagged an uneasy finger. At length his half-brother said warily : 

‘© You spoke just now about the first decade of a new regime. 
We have reached 1858, the decade draws to its close. I cannot 
but feel that the finale you are preparing for the close of your 
first ten years of power is distasteful.” 

‘* But my dear boy, we are bandying cause and effect like 
children playing battledore and shuttlecock. The State is 
having recourse to measures of self-defence, on account of the 
bomb-throwing. What am I trying to do but avert possible 
dangers? Well, Morny, a possible excess of defensive measures, 
a disproportion between the defence and the danger, would be 
a triumph, and would therefore give me the agreeable prospect 
of no longer threatening with the bare hand, but of being able 
to draw on a kid glove once more.”’ 

Napoleon glanced up with a smile and his brother smiled 
almost at the same instant. ‘The two men who during their 
ten years’ collaboration had grown more intimate than they 
cared to admit, were simultaneously reminded of an extremely 
impressive observation of Morny’s at the time of the coup d’état, 
when the New Cesar shrank from the provocative measures 
that had been planned. Morny had advocated strong measures. 
It was necessary to put on gloves when one was making a re- 
volution. But the gloves would not prevent your fingers from 
being stained with blood, and some of the blood would run 
under the nails. Morny, at that time, had played the cynical 
aphorist, had been the advocate of strong measures. Now the 
roles were reversed, whether the metaphor of the gauntlet was 
applicable or not. The question must remain open whether 
Morny’s outlook had been modified by a better understanding 
of the time, or only by repletion and contentment. Morny was 
replete and content ; perhaps the Emperor was right in hand- 
lmg events now as he had handled them a decade ago. 
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« Just now, were you thinking of the bloodshed on December 
th, at two in the afternoon 2” asked Morny bluntly. 

“ Not only now, but often! That's one of the biggest lessons 
in my life. I have persistently tried to make people take me 
seriously, much as I regret that this has so often involved blood- 
shed. Whether my regrets have grown weaker, I cannot say. 
It’s a question of nerves ; they are sensitive—mine may be more 
sensitive than they used to be. But, whatever happens, a ruler 
must try to conduct State affairs without regard to the pecu- 
liarities of his physiological make-up. I guess that is why I 
am sometimes so much afraid of falling ill, increasingly ill, 
of becoming a sick emperor.”’ 

He spoke softly, affectionately, and somewhat didactically, 
even when uttering the last phrase, which might be taken as 
one of the elements of this surprising exposition of his theory 
of political leadership. He sat crumpled up and tired-looking 
in his big armchair, grizzled locks pushed back behind the ears ; 
his eyes were hidden, but there were flaccid pouches beneath 
them. Was he ailing ? 

‘“‘What do you mean by ‘ making people take you seriously ? ’ ”’ 
enquired Morny, sticking to the point. 

‘““We must force seriousness upon a time which cringes 
before it. The time regards itself and me as frivolous. While 
I have to act the dictator, which means so long as I have not 
succeeded in imposing perfect seriousness upon my regime, I 
must emphasise the importance of the State. I can only hope 
that 1 shall not strain myself in the process.” 

Here was a second allusion to health, and it made Morny 
uneasy. 

‘*‘ Are you feeling ill ? ” 

‘* No. When a bomb has exploded close to a man, and has 
done no more harm than to give him a punch on the nose, he 
feels particularly well, very much alive, and strongly attached 
to life.” 

The Emperor thoughtfully fingered his moustache. 

‘Still, death tapped me on the shoulder that evening. 
You can readily understand that Eugenie has become nervous 
in so jumpy a period. She is worrying me to settle the question 
of the regency, and insists of course, that in the event of my 
sudden demise, she shall be regent. That’s what the Senate 
arranged after the birth of my son. 1 intend to issue a decree 
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about the regency and the Council of Regency, of which you 
will be a member and if possible Persigny as well.”’ 

This was no news to Morny, for the Empress had told him. 
In such matters she usually sounded influential men, not except- 
ing those among her husband’s friends whom she disliked. He 
could understand why Persigny, whom Eugenie loathed, was 
to be included. The Council of Regency, swayed by the im- 
perial relatives at the Palais Royal, and the collaborators in 
the coup d’état who were now in opposition, would not be one 
in which the Empress, though regent, could be supreme. This 
most beautiful of women was not a menace in the political 
field, for such political ambitions as she entertained were only 
caprices tinged with concern for the future of her son. Sup- 
positious fresh claims on Eugenie’s part did not, therefore, 
suffice to account for the bitter note which his brother had 
introduced into the conversation. 

Morny toyed with his eyeglasses. 

“The throne is temporarily vacated,” he said guardedly, 
‘* when its occupant is abroad, in wartime for instance.” 

‘* Agreed ! ” 

Morny, wanting to pin his brother down, tried to catch 
Napoleon’s eye. But the Emperor, entrenched in the armchair, 
kept his face in the shadow of the wings. 

** Louis, have you considered the likelihood of war? In 
view of all that is happening—extraordinary, if not as 
you call them, excessive measures—have you considered the 
likelihood of war ? ” 

‘* England is going to get an old comrade of the Crimean 
war,” chuckled the Emperor, waving his cigarette in front of 
his face. 

“England ?”’ exclaimed Morny. ‘‘ Who beyond a few 
officers in the Guards, crazy fellows, contemplates the possibility 
of war with England ? Why should you class me, of all people, 
among such fools, Louis ? You know well enough what chiefly 
troubles me, and troubled me before this Orsini affair. I am 
uneasy about what is termed your new trend, which will 
inevitably lead you into conflict with Austria.” 

“* My dear fellow,, what on earth are you talking about ? 
The Dual Monarchy is not before the House, has not given 
sanctuary to any refugees, has not received any of our little 
notes.” 
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The Emperor leaned forward, perhaps to make sure that 
Morny should see his smile. 

‘* If I could only be sure that you are moved by nothing more 
than a natural anxiety about these technical pros and cons,” 
murmured the other dejectedly, ‘“‘ just as I am troubled by 
your axiomatic formulas concerning State-seriousness and 
State-activity—if I could be sure that your anxiety was not 
feigned, a mere mask to facilitate the development of your 
obscure new trend, your adoption of the old expedient of 
activity in the field of foreign affairs. .. .” 

‘But you, my friend,” interrupted Napoleon pacifically ; 
‘* surely I have heard that you are speculating upon a fall in 
securities ? ”’ 

Morny made no answer to this sally, merely puckcring his 
eyebrows. 

** Think matters over carefully’, went on the othcr, “‘ and 
then decide for yourself whether there is ground for alarm, and 
how much. Nine years ago I had a letter from Giuseppe 
Mazzini, supreme pontiff of all Carbonari, conspirators, anar- 
chists, and assassins ; anti-pope of the much abler, more efh- 
cient, and more dangerous Cavour, who is a great fricnd of 
mine—from Mazzini when I washed the red from off his re- 
publican Rome, and deprived him of his triumph- a letter 
which is stowed away in my secret archives over there. I will 
quote you a sentence or two from it. ‘ You have been false to 
your oath, and have betrayed the God of your youth.’ For 
Mazzini, my murder is ‘ an unconditional necessity, an almost 
pious action, and indispensable to the popular welfare.’ It is 
three years since Pianori, an Italian, had a try; last year 
came another Italian, Tibaldi ; this time it has been the Italian 
Orsini. Judge for yourself whether I have reason to be 
anxious.” 

‘* Of course,” answered Morny. ‘The facts are on record. 
No question but that there is good ground for anxiety.”’ 

** Well, then ? ” 

“The question is, What double game are you playing ? ” 
Napoleon leaned back and laughed softly. 

‘“‘ Strange that 1 should have to defend the authenticity of 
my fears, my authentic cowardice, so to say.” 

‘* So opportune a cowardice, Sire, makes your panic seem of 
doubtful authenticity. Besides, to the best of my belief, there 
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is no yellow streak in your composition. Proof enough, that you 
do not like to be called courageous.”’ 

** At length a flash of insight from Morny,”’ said the Emperor, 
jeeringly. “In that case, I can’t help you; in that case, 
I cannot tranquillise you; in that case, you must go on 
speculating upon a fall in securities. Historians, at any rate, 
will believe in the genuineness of my fears. The angry demigod 
of Jersey and Guernsey will find in them the title for a new 
book, ‘ Caracalla.’ ”’ 

“‘T don’t understand why you're so cheerful about it, 
Louis.”’ 

“Why not, old chap? Why can’t you understand every- 
thing, as docs our merry sleuth-hound of a time; from the 
non-existence of Our Lord Jesus Christ, to the sanctity of the 
hetaira ; from the right to the good life, to the admiration of 
the good assassin (such a man as my Felice Orsini who has 
sailed under false colours, since he is, apparently, a count). 
Or perhaps you fail to understand this sensation of the hour, 
the latest fashion in tolerance, the ultimate and final outbreak 
of melodramatic undiscipline, this Orsini ramp ? ” 

‘“‘T unfortunatcly understand the Orsini ramp rather better 
than I do your smiling countenance, Sire. I regard Orsini 
and his gang as detcstable both as a matter of taste and from 
the outlook of general safety, which we are now trying to 
achieve by law. If anything can help me to admit the need 
for so tyrannical, so cxtravagant a law, it is the extravagant 
way in which some persons arc glorifying political assassination.” 

‘IT am with you there, though I do not go quite so far,” 
said the Emperor puffing out tobacco-smoke. ‘“ The fashion- 
able admiration of murdcr helps me, too, over all sorts of 
difficulties. Were I nothing but a provocative agent, or were 
our prophet Persigny really manufacturing all the occasions 
for alarm, they would be very pretty parts of our stage-set. 
But extravagance of this sort acts like an avalanche which 
grows as it rushes down the mountain side. We must try, 
therefore, to cipher out a course for political ideas or intentions 
in the physical sphere as well. That consideration leads me to 
take a somewhat divergent view from yours of the reciprocal 
effects of epidemic sentimentalism and our Law of General 
Safety. Let me beg of you, my dear Morny, not to use such 
vulgar words, not to call the stupid, stupid ; not to call the 
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detestable, detestable. For the epidemic has already invaded 
the Tuileries. Yes, Morny, the infection has spread into my 
married life.” 

Nor was this news to the Vice-Empcror, and he thought 
forlornly : 

** Maybe his hilarity, his Law of General Safety, and the 
inscrutable objectives of his policy are as uncongenial to 
himself as to me.” 

The whole court hummed with gossip about Eugenie’s 
Interest in Orsini; from marshal to footmen, its gossip was 
rife in every stratum of society, found its way into the news- 
papers, trickled into the huge tank of national frivolity. 
Rochefort, that splendid hater, drank at the same spring, 
thinking the while that henceforward there would be no 
drought. 


LUNGING AT IMAGES 


They had been playing Willzam Tell on that tragic night. 
Was there some deep significance here? Look at the new 
William Tell : a tall, broad-shouldered, decp-chested, bearded 
man, with black, dishevelled hair ; fierce, dark, and gloomy eycs 
(the eyes of a fanatic) ; an aquiline nose ; extremely red lips, 
dazzling teeth and a white skin. There you have a portrait 
of the handsome and formidable Felice Orsini, nine-and-thirty 
years of age, virile, a wonderful fellow, looking the count he 
was. Being what he scemcd, forthright in specch and action, 
leaving nothing in doubt, hiding nothing, inclined neither o 
embellish nor to depreciate, marching straight to the goal cf 
his desires—he Icft no doubt as to the nobility of his birth 
and as to his right to inherit the grandeur that was Rome. 
Count Felice was an offspring of those Orsinis who became 
popes and great lords, the least of whose scions was a dignitary, 
and a man making prodigious claims on life were it only on 
account of his ancient patronymic. 

Was this heir of a lordly line, this descendant of grandecs 
of the Church, of War, and of Pleasure, thinking of himself, 
personal fame, private happiness, of intensifying the glories of 
his name, when, in the manliest way, he transformed his 
claims on life into a rule of life which was, at one and the 
same time, readiness to face death and an adventure worthy 
the heroes of legend ? No, he was pursuing an ideal, one of 
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those which are fundamentally meritorious and intrepid—-the 
liberation of his country. For that, all means which were 
sanctified by the aim were permissible ; everything that could 
help to overthrow oppressors ; revolution, conspiracy, anarchy. 

A heroic life was his, according to his own account, a life 
belonging to the vanished days of chivalry, a life that would 
be incredible were its authenticity not guaranteed, were it 
not for his soft but deep, thrilling and paralysing, gripping 
and encompassing voice, which seemed to vouch for the story. 
Fate beckoned when he was barely twelve years old, an only 
son, when his father, who had been an officer under the great 
Napoleon and then a noted Carbonaro, sank in the year 1831 
into the marish that swallowed up the hopes of Italian freedom. 
Another noted Carbonaro fell at the same date into that 
marish, but escaped from it by dubious means, with the aid 
of helpers in high places, while leaving to pcrish there, not 
only his brother by blood, but so many brothers on behalf of 
the cause, and the very ideal for which they had fought. Here 
was an early and dramatic tie between Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the twelve-year-old child, Orsini. 

Destiny can be a legacy of the blood and the family name, 
as is instanced not alone by the son of Hortense the Napoleonide. 
Orsini’s heritage, the heritage of his country’s martyrdom, was 
not a legend upon an old-gold background like the legend 
cherished at Arenenberg ; it was a harsh and agitated epic 
of political paladins, of conspiracy and revolt. Its main 
significance was the demand from all in the line of succession 
that they should again and again challenge the powers of the 
State which was such a tyranny as makes martyrs and heroes 
of those whose rebellion it punishes with arrest, trial, long 
terms of imprisonment, exile, or death. For Orsini such 
incidents were the Stations of the Cross, and their perpetual 
recurrence lends an eerie glamour to his life and its story. 

The Papal States and Austria were regarded by the young 
anarchist and would-be liberator as hereditary foes. He 
declared war against them while still in his teens, and they 
retaliated with appropriate violence. 

In 1844, the Supreme Court at Rome sentenced Felice 
Orsini to a lifelong term in the galleys for treasonable activities. 
To the young revolutionist this meant little more than his 
being invested with the highest order of revolutionary merit. 
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His comely head, now encircled with a halo, was still on his 
shoulders. In 1846, Giovanni Mastai became pope as Pius IX, 
celebrating his investiture with the temporal power by an 
amnesty for political offenders. Orsini regarded this as merely 
a punctual fulfilment of obligation on the part of the national 
providence. The shortness of his punishment had increased 
his contempt for a coercive State which could do scant harm 
to those who conspired against it, and with renewed fervour he 
devoted himself to the sacred cause of revolution. 

Eighteen-forty-eight came. The Reds seized Rome. Felice, 
now twenty-nine, was high in their councils, member of the 
National Convention, commissioner extraordinary in the 
compartimento of Marche, a strict official of the new order, 
a ruthless collector of its taxes, and dreaded champion of the 
Golden Age. In the description of his brief tenure of office 
as satrap, he does not forget to tell his readers that though 
he was absolute ruler in his province, and large sums passed 
through his hands, not a scudo stuck to his fingers. He must 
have been an alarming administrator, for when his carmine 
lips parted it was impossible to know whether his white teeth 
flashed smilingly or in anger. Then the Reds were unsaddled, 
the short-lived Roman Republic was overthrown. By whom ? 
Every one knows. Fate cast‘the dice ; Orsini showed his 
teeth ; this time, unquestionably in anger. The Inquisition, 
which had been re-established, called his proclamation of 
the Golden Age, treason, and his tax-gatherings, theft. He 
was sentenced in his absence, for he had escaped, none knew 
how. Orsini wandered to and fro through Europe, a useful 
maze for political martyrs enrolled in a secret brotherhood 
and at home in its every ramification. He cropped up now 
in London, now in Switzerland, now in Piedmont, now in 
Lombardy ; under manifold aliases, amid a thousand dangers 
incidental to the life of a conspirator and needing no specific 
mention. Thus did the years slip by in subterranean activities 
against his three foes: Austria, Rome—need the third be 
named ? 

No matter what sap a man may be working in, he pushes on 
with his tunnel without emerging to the light of day. He 
sows trouble wherever he goes, and the making of bombs is 
part of his ordinary handiwork. An individual who is pitted 
against the State can only strive to equalise the incredible 
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inequality of the odds by personifying the State. The anarchist 
attacks the State as a person, especially in the person of its 
crowned head. Perforce he makes bombs and attempts 
assassination. 

No less inevitably the question arises whether the hero who 
attempts assassination single-handed is, if he succeeds, to be 
stigmatised as a murderer. The answer usually depends upon 
whether he is successful on the stage of history. If so, he 
becomes a William Tell. As regards “‘ Orsini the martyr ”’, the 
purity of his intentions and utterances and the sublimity of 
his figure forbid our giving him the shameful name of bravo ; 
but he did not achieve the historical success requisite for 
absolution. 

In the ecstatic flux of his amazing narration, the hero tells 
us that, three years before, he wanted to kill young Francis 
Joseph. But no, he does not use those words ; they would 
have been the language of murder. He speaks of “‘a con- 
spiracy against the life of the Emperor of Austria,”’ of its 
discovery, and of the way in which the death menace recoiled 
upon himself. Such a recoil upon the conspirator and also 
upon his comrades is one of the risks of the trade, and helps 
to steel the heart. An enterprise miscarries; one must 
naturally look forward to suffering what one had meant to 
inflict. The hero was arrested, condemned to death, and 
prisoned in the citadel of Mantua pending execution. He 
tells us nothing about his fortitude. That is taken as a matter 
of course, and we are about to see in the present instance that 
Orsini was a man of iron. 

The tale, as he tells it, is meant to be profoundly moving, 
and at the height of our excitement Woman makes her first 
entry, a beautiful, unnamed woman. You need but con- 
template the man to know that women and dangers must 
have crowded his career, but he alludes only to outstanding 
examples. The woman who now appears, wonderful and 
desirable, is as worthy of mention as the special danger she 
helps to avert. A few days before the one appointed for 
execution, she smuggled a file into her lover’s cell. He filed 
through the thickness of eight bars ; tore up his sheets and 
twisted them into a rope; slithered down from a window 
forty feet above ground ; the improvised rope broke; the 
pond into which he tumbled was frozen over, but he was 
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neither drowned nor frost-bitten, and he was saved by the 
members of a “secret hunting club” (conspirators or poachers?) 
who arrived opportunely—sent by heaven or by his lady love. 

How do we know these things? From novels, Carbonaro 
novels in yesterday’s fashion ? Truth is stranger than fiction, 
and Orsini’s plain tale outsoars the fancy of an imaginative 
writer. Excitement grows as we listen to his testimony. The 
story of doom is not weakened by any more hairbreadth escapes; 
the action grows increasingly dramatic and topical. The 
hero, having fled to London, plans the assassination of his 
third enemy, around whom, too, the plot thickens; the 
renegade, placed under a ban by the conspirators. Can we 
not foresee that death will again recoil upon the would-be 
slayer ? 

The hero is thirty-nine years old ; not an age for a hero to 
die unless he be one whom the gods love. But the gods have 
no love to spare for unsuccessful conspirators ; and a sapper 
can make no claim to be brought home in triumph as a 
youthful genius, since he has his fell work to do irrespective 
of consequences. His broad chest and the swelling muscles of 
his arms, fill his coat to capacity—that’s no body to fling 
to dusty death. The head sits well-poised upon the athlete’s 
neck, being bowed neither by the storm of the narration nor 
by the burden of the deed. He is a marvellous storyteller ; 
the tale runs smoothly, told by a practised tongue. The skill 
is easy to understand. During his three years in England he 
made his living by lectures upon the adventurous career of a 
champion of Italian freedom, autobiographical lectures ; and 
that he must have made a fairly good livelihood in this way 
is proved by the costly nature of his preparations for the 
destruction of Enemy No. 3. What a strong, bold, and self- 
assured life, a four-square tower of a life when compared 
with the potsherds, the whining wrecks, that are his three 
accomplices (whom he exonerates, claiming sole responsibility 
for the deed). Beside him crouches death ready for the spring, 
traitorous death who is no respecter of persons; this time 
there is no hairbreadth escape ; no unnamed and beautiful 
woman comes to the rescue. 

Not that women were lacking. It was the heyday of lovely 
women—though not of nameless ones. Under the sign of the 
stock exchange and of the universalised imperial, it was not 
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the heyday of the men who had to stake their heads at their 
job. Our hero was a man of parts. 

Lovely women had become as important as they had been 
a century earlier; more important, perhaps, and in higher 
repute. Their sociological standing was incorporated in the 
vast crinolines, which thrust unheroic males against the wall. 
Women were occupying what had been the ladder of masculine 
success, were scaling the Jacob’s ladder which leads to heaven 
—in this case the grand staircase at the Tuileries which the 
crinolines climbed, flanked by the glittering archangels of the 
Cent-Gardes. The crinolines knew very well which dignitaries 
they should allow to tread upon their trains that the unheroic 
males might climb higher. Perhaps it was now the Emperor, 
still le Désiré, whose shoulder had just been tapped by death, 
and who had flung back the doom against his would-be 
destroyer. How lucky that Napoleon had escaped, Napoleon 
the darling of women. What a good thing it would be were 
he to let the other go scot-frec, that other who had also been 
a hero and the darling of women. 

None but those who wield power can venture to be 
inconsistent. Women feel so powerful that they can dare 
to love both the Emperor and the heroic conspirator who 
would fain have killed the Emperor; and death which 
oscillated between the pair of them like a tongue of flame 
stimulated the female imagination. Women were febrile. 
They sent flowers to the Tuileries and to the prison; they 
thronged the squares in front of the palace and the criminal 
court ; also before the bookshops where portraits of both 
men were displayed. As interest in the trial grew, and more 
details of the heroic life of the prisoner were eagerly discussed, 
the ladies decided that the Italian hero was the handsomer 
besides being the younger and the more unfortunate of the 
twain. Their hearts went out to him; they trembled for 
him ; their thoughts ran in the style of his memoirs, for they 
had read about Mantua and the inamorata who had saved 
him ; they contrasted the ladder of success which they occupied 
and the ladder by means of which they hoped the hero would 
gain his freedom. They voted for clemency ; nay, they 
insisted on it. 

These were troublous times for the superintendent of the 
fine arts, who was also a handsome man. His lady friend, the 
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poison-flower (herself a patriot, a political emissary, and a 
conspirator) went to such extremes in her passion for her 
fellow-countryman that she hinted at confederacy, breathed 
stories of anticipatory incidents wherein she had played her 
part, shots in the night, plotters surrounding her Passy villa, 
the Emperor much agitated and police behaving like savages. 
At this time, indeed, the police force was savagcly ungallant, 
listening with a thousand ears to such whispers as hers. But 
she whispered her determination to set the great man free. 
Perhaps his escape from Mantua three years ago had been 
her work. Who knew all the secrets of her underground life ? 
The superintendent was struck dumb, was blinded by such lilac 
flashes of pseudo-conspiratorial lust and scandal-mongering. 
He meditated two possibilities. He might report to the 
Emperor, or he might hand on the pythoness to another 
patron. Being a man of the time, unheroic that is to say, a 
confirmed practical joker, he decided to pass the lady on. 
Why not to the handsome Orsini ? 

None but those who wield power can venture to be incon- 
sistent. ‘The Emperor wields power. He promulgates the 
tyrannical Law of Public Safety while leaving those who 
glorify murder free to say what they like, in law courts, news- 
papers, and streets. Even Pietri, prefect of police, 1s puzzled 
by the inconsistency and shakes his head over it. He 1s 
ungallant. The crinolines keep him at a distance and will 
not allow him to tread upon their trains. He shakes his 
head because he does not like the way in which women are 
permitted to rule the Empire. 


The Empress’s rooms, like her husband’s, gave upon the 
garden, stretching the length of the Galerie de Diane. These 
apartments were on the first storey, whereas the Emperor and 
his little son were housed on the ground floor. The stairs 
leading past the Pavillon des Horloges to her quarters gave 
access to a different world. The lower rooms were serious, 
tranquil, simple, taking their colour from the veiled tran- 
quillity of their tenant ; from his sleepiness, in which there 
was an ambiguous mingling of purpose and need ; from the 
smoke-screen in which he chose to envelop his personality. 
For personality throws itself down as a precipitate in a man’s 
dwelling, which is influenced by him more than 1s his attire, 
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since that only retains the shape and aroma of his body. 
The dwelling plucks out the heart of his mystery and lives 
on it, like a vampire that has preyed on his mind and then 
discloses it in confidential treachery. 

The upstairs rooms, those of the loveliest woman of the 
day, were like a scene from a fairy tale. They housed the 
legend of the era, the lady whose story was an amazingly hasty 
improvisation, strange and restless, a story whose witchery 
outdid itself in extravagance only to pull itself up with a jerk 
and become acquisitive as a magpie. The times themselves 
were fabulous in their lavish splendour, and childish in their 
desire to pile up impossible ostentations. Eugenie, the heart 
and soul of these extravagances, was a grown woman, coldly 
calculating by temperament, voracious, continually desiring 
more, and again more. She was quick to recognise her fairy 
powers, and immediately set about giving them free rein. 
Though reserved and frigid in personal relations, she installed 
a southern cxuberance in the home where she proposed to 
reign as sovereign, choosing her furnishings indiscriminately, 
stuffing cvery corner with the rich and motley abundance so 
dear to the Spaniard, thus creating an environment which by 
no means reflected her innermost personality, but only the 
spirit of the time. In similar fashion had she acquired the 
mastery of her craft as Empress, an empress as deceptive and 
fraudulent as the Empirc— though the reality of the woman 
herself was no more to be denied than that of the realm over 
which she had bcen set. Energetic though inexperienced, 
she shrewdly applied her talents to the work of defending this 
soap-bubble, to defending the unreality in which she played 
a leading part, to defending the legend of herself, neither 
wishing nor trying to replace it by some everyday tangibility. 
How could a commonplace, everyday empire and empress 
exist ? Yet it was precisely this commonplace which she was 
destined to manipulate. She carried out her task with winning 
simplicity ; how she did so was no one’s concern but her own, 
since it was a private matter, and did not belong to her position 
as leading lady in the land. She had been able to demonstrate 
from the first that the wonderful was not only real, but her 
predestined field of operations. She entered Notre Dame a 
pale and shy maiden, to leave the fane a crowned and finisihed 
Empress, displaying the image appropriate to her new place 
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in the world, having achieved this without interlude, without 
training, without tradition. But her inner life was her own 
affair, into which her inscrutable husband, the Emperor of 
her fairy-tale, must thrust no intrusive fingers. Thus, in 
accordance with her fire-new conception of fable and power, 
she developed her wish-dream, constructing her admirable 
and much admired edifice of wonder and grotesquerie. 

The fairy palace would have lost its charm had it been 
freely open to all, and had it allowed familiarity to breed 
contempt. She surrounded it, therefore, with the oldest and 
most rigid ceremonial she could devise, that of the Spanish 
monarchs, the Habsburgs and the Wittelsbachs. It was 
mockingly said that to gain access one must pass through the 
five circumvallations of the Forbidden City. Pains were 
worth taking, as such pains are in the Arabian Nights. The 
visitor must submit to the close scrutiny of sentries, who 
would send him on to the ushers wearing brown livery 
embroidered in silver, some shod with pumps and others with 
buckled shoes. Follow them decorously upstairs, across 
landings guarded by footmen standing rigidly at gaze, to 
reach the anteroom, and you would be handed over to the 
charge of an elegant seneschal who, if you passed muster, 
would gently enquire your name and station, and would then 
introduce you into the famous Green Drawing-Room. 

Here, where ladies-in-waiting hung languidly over their 
embroidery frames, the fairy-tale reached its climax in the 
confusion of a room overcrowded with furnishings. Green 
were the chairs, green the table-cloths, carpets, curtains, 
green the frescoes with camaieux on a sea-green ground and 
the arabesques belonging to the same colour-scheme. Flowers 
abounded, painted on the ceiling and above the doors, with 
green birds fluttering among them. A wonderful sight, but 
the green phase was short, being a mere passage to the Pink 
Drawing-Room. Here you would be kept waiting in the outer 
court of the sanctuary and given an opportunity to collect 
your thoughts before entering the Presence. Collecting 
thoughts was not easy in the pink frenzy of that room, beneath 
the exuberant display of painted flowers, floral allegories, and 
a graceful ceiling, a rose-coloured heaven, picturing the 
triumph of Flora amid a medley of pearly breasts, wings of 
birds, and blossoms, so animated as to allure your eyes away 
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from the imposing double door through which you were 

‘ly to pass. But there was aroused in you the proper 
eae, d ectancy. ‘The triumph was not 
feeling of confusion an em? 

so much Flora’s as Eugenie’. 

The folding doors were flung open. You heard the master 
of ceremonies performing his rites, and knew, if you had been 
properly posted, what was expected of you. First, however, 
you would feast your eyes upon the sanctum sanctorum of the 
myth, Eugenie’s innermost shrine, the Blue Drawing-Room. 
This was an orgy of azure, which proclaimed itself in every 
arrested movement, in all the forms, great and little, of 
disquiet, exuberance, and purposelessness (since fable and 
purpose are polar opposites). Waves and ripples of blue— 
even the furniture rippled. The room was crimped, undulated, 
waved, and convoluted like some masterpiece of the hair- 
dresser’s or confectioner’s art. The chandeliers, the fireplaces, 
the curtains, were enormous ; chairs, stools, and tables were 
tiny ; but everything, whether large or small, was over-ornate, 
tortuous, sinuous, wreathy, twisted. Upon the restlessness of 
the larger objects was superimposed the artificial disorder of 
the smaller ones. A shower of curios, useless, fragile objects, 
lay about on occasional tables which cowered beneath richly 
wrought cloths; they loaded spiral-legged stools, and 
peeped from cupboards ; they rioted between clocks, Sévres 
vases, and baroque lamps upon the sculptured mantelpicces ; 
wherever you looked, they stared you in the face. Or you 
looked at flowers, painted and artificial—yes, even some 
that were natural. 

There she sat, upon a stool, or rather upon a huge cushion. 
(She had to, because of her crinoline.) Her dress was blue— 
but we anticipate. You have not yet reached the perfected 
Empress, since you have not made your way across the brief 
space of stillness in which nothing reverberates beyond the blue 
miracle of the room ; the pause for the three salutations in- 
exorably prescribed by the ritual. Three profound curtsies or 
bows: the first upon the threshold ; the second, half way 
across ; the third, close to Eugenie. Now you have fought 
your way to the heart of the mnyth—and behold it smiles merrily, 
positively amused. 


When the Emperor came in—late, noiselessly, and not 
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through the ceremonial doors—the brazen-voiced general, who 

had so recently been appointed minister for home affairs, 

stopped speaking. ‘The select company, Eugenie excepted, 
rose and bowed or curtsied, balancing teacups in practised 
hands. He strode across the blue carpet, bending forward, 
smiling a little, his right hand behind his back (as if he wished to 
hide the movement of his fingers), while, with the left hand, the 
one holding his cigarette, he waved the courtiers back to their 
seats, and simultaneously stilled the obtrusive splendours of the 
room. Walking up to Eugenie, he raised her hand to his lips, 
and then fondled it, as though she, too, must be appeased. 
She smiled and looked up at him, but smile and glance did not 
hang together. The smile was for other eyes, the look was for 
him alone, and it was both domineering and suspicious. His 
face would not receive her glance, his eyes being elsewhere. 
He turned his head, as if he sought a resting-place amid the 
press of blue things suffocating him. Perhaps he sought eyes 
that were neither domineering nor suspicious nor inquisitive. 
Maybe he was searching for the beautiful, dark, and tranquil 
eyes of the Walewska. Strolling aside, he sat down on a re- 
markable piece of furniture, a circular sofa from the middle of 
which projected a bronze tub filled with a weird bluish-green 
plant displaying stiff and hard leaves, intended to be a dwarf 
palm, but made of pewter. 

Everybody sat down. The silence continued, broken only 
by the tinkle of tea-cups. The Emperor crossed his legs, raised 
his left hand encouragingly, and said : 

‘* Please go on with your talk.” 

Leaning back, he seemed to crumple up. It was thus always 
when he sat at ease, trying to make himself as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

‘* Why on earth did he come here ? ” thought the Walewska, 
who was sitting close by. “‘ He knows it will only lead to the 
inevitable dispute with her.” 

Beyond doubt all those present, who were intimates and 
well-informed, were asking themselves the same question. 

‘We were discussing the Law,”’ said Eugenie in her husky 
voice. ‘‘ At least General Espinasse was talking about it, 
most interestingly and instructively—of course from his expert 
outlook as a military man. As far as I can see, the Law is 
excellent ”’. 
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“The Law ” was the Law of General Safety, and was excel- 
lent. ‘The trial ” was Orsini’s. These were the questions of 
the moment, one was excellent and the other was not. The 
Emperor smiled behind his smoke-screen. She called the 
Law “ excellent.” 

The general was a small and scrawny man, birdlike. He 
wore an imperial and his face was so thin that there were 
hollows beneath his cheekbones, so cavernous as to appear blue. 
This gave him a fierce expression. He was devoted to the 
Emperor whose visage he tried to copy in soldierly fashion, and 
whose footsteps as a warrior he had followed from early days : 
as lie tenant-colonel during the Roman expedition and the 
coup d’état; as brigadier when Louis proclaimed himself 
emperor ; as general of division during the Crimean war ; 
and now as minister for home affairs responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Law. He was the other side, the edge of the New 
Cesar ; his fist and the blow it could deal ; his sword and its 
hilt. He was well occupied, as we have seen ; useful and im- 
portant ; the very man to lead the way along the new, unkindly, 
ruthless, and (he hoped) bellicose road which was being opened 
up once more. His steep and hasty career might lead him 
higher still, perhaps to one of those political or military peaks 
which rise far above the ordinary levels of history. (It was 
not to be, for, with no slackening of impetus or deviation from 
the coursc, he found a soldier’s death fifteen months later.) 
He had faith in his star, the Emperor. Napoleon was for him 
good luck, being a trustworthy master, fickle to women but 
never to his male friends, and grateful both to men and to 
women. Espinasse was acquainted with the two topics which 
to-day engrossed the Blue Drawing-Room, the one which was 
excellent and the one which was not. The former was his 
affair, his department; the latter, the Empress’s, the foreigner’s. 
Like everyone in the fairy-tale, he knew what was going on, 
and wished to protect the Emperor from the Orsini ramp. 
He was determined that this evening the Orsini topic should - 
not come up for discussion. Whenever it threatened to do so, 
he would bring back the conversation to the Law of General 
Safety. 

But perhaps Eugenie, by calling the Law excellent, had 
already dismissed the subject, had taken the wind out of his 
sails ? Did she not intend to change the conversation, though 
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perhaps only because the Emperor, who was smiling resignedly, 
had come in? Had not her glance suddenly shifted from her 
hands to the pewter palm whose fronds crowned his head, 
thinking that she had the first word, the first stone, ready to 
throw at him. (She would not throw the word or the stone, but 
would drop it from above upon his defenceless head.) Could 
not one see, upon the fine, frank brow of Napoleon’s ally 
Walewska, the anxious puckerings of helpless expectancy ? 
He must act promptly, must steer the conversation back to the 
Law. If this should seem rude and arbitrary, he would be 
excused on the ground to which the Empress had bantcringly 
alluded—that such were the ways of army men. 

The new and formidable pause which ensued upon the deli- 
verance of Eugenie’s judgment was broken thunderously by 
the general, whose accoutrements clattered responsively. 

** Yes, indeed, the Law is excellent ! ”’ 

He puffed and hissed, blowing out his cheeks, so that the 
cavernous pits were obliterated for a moment. This was a 
watered-down curse; the general’s method of emphasis ; 
the “dammit ”’ or “ sapristi”’ or “sakrament”’ of old war- 
dogs ; a curse about to be uttered, but swallowed or modified 
at the last moment. Dammit, a fellow was at court, he had, 
with clinking spurs and gentle hisses, performed the three 
obeisances of the Salon Bleu, and was under the coldly calculat- 
ing fairy eyes of the lovely first lady in the land ; so one must 
pull oneself together. But something more needed to be said 
now, to give the Emperor a leg-up ; and what the devil more 
was there to say? The general, who was wearing white kid 
gloves, did his best to spread his pinched fingers over the 
sparkling hilt of his sword. He had stubby, powerful, hirsute 
hands, coarse hands, swift to smite, and inclined to clench 
themselves into fists on slight provocation ; they suffered from 
court etiquette as did his repressed curses. 

“Yes indeed ! The Empire has counted too much upon 
the decline of anarchist passions. The Emperor’s magnanimity, 
his amnesties, ‘have strengthened these hopes. What has been 
the upshot ? An attempt on His Majesty’s life. At length eyes 
are opened. People realise how savage is the hate and how 
murderous are the intentions of the revolutionary parties. We 
must help the country with the Law. Time, high time, we 
showed that the State will not yield to threats, but means to 
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be inexorable in its dealings with those who utter them. The 
Law will enable us to ensure that, while good subjects live in 
peace, bad ones will tremble.” . 

The last sentence was quoted literally from a popular song in 
vogue at the time, and gave the Empress her opening. 

‘“‘ If I am not mistaken,” she said cuttingly, “‘ I have heard or 
read something of the kind before, my dear Espinasse.”’ 

No one laughed, or even smiled. It would seem that the 
general must have had many silent supporters ; and perhaps 
there was no one who wished the fire-eater to be cut short. 
The Emperor, sitting quietly in the shade of the imitation tree, 
might have been extremely attentive or extremely inattentive. 
Who could tell? Anyhow, Espinasse did not haul down his 
colours. One of his soldierly virtues was that he became more 
combative as danger increased. But when he assumed the 
offensive, he exposed himself to the new danger of letting his 
tongue run away with him and using indelicate expressions. 
He was dimly aware of this as he burst into a savage com- 
mentary upon the leniency of the law courts ; but unfortun- 
ately forgot himself amid the storm of a splendid instance, a 
hypothetical anarchistic and revolutionary rising, which he 
proposed to deal with in his own way, in accordance with the 
rules of war backed up by the Law of General Safety. He would 
order preventive arrests and would deport suspects ; would 
make short work of barricades (an easy matter now that Paris 
had been transformed under the reign of the new happiness) ; 
would proclaim martial law and shoot undesirables out of hand. 
In a word, this theme of complete eradication of poisonous 
plants gave him so much scope that he was soon able to pass 
on to the Crimean war. Therewith he practically won that 
evening’s battle, for the Emperor never stayed so long as an 
hour in his wife’s drawing-room. But since the general was 
now talking of technical matters, technical words came thick 
and fast like cavalry at the charge. By association, this brought 
oaths in their train. A choleric temperament had its way 
with him now that, as of old, he was engaged in a merry little 
war. ‘the savage-looking pits in his face were distended ; 
his expression was positively cheerful ; and he did not hiss for 
emphasis, but cried roundly : 

‘* Give me two companies armed with the new Minié rifles. 
Bang! Only two minutes’ quick firing. Tack-tack-tack- 
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goddamme. .. .” 

He broke off, had to break off, for the loveliest of women had 
raised her head a little, and her look acted like a cold douche. 
The oaths subsided into a hissing sound, which was pure bathos 
now. Espinasse’s cheeks collapsed, and the caverns reformed. 
The painful silence was broken by a strange noise, light 
laughter. Napoleon was laughing, while clouds of smoke 
issued from his nostrils. When Eugenie, tossing her head, 
glanced at him with eyes whose expression was still a cold 
douche, he politely removed his cigarette and said : 

** You said the Law was excellent, my love. This is al] in the 
good cause.”’ 

The battle was lost. General Espinasse rose to his feet, 
but did not square his shoulders, bending forward as if about 
to surrender his sword. However, he bowed deeply, a fourth 
obeisance which was not in the ritual, and provided the appro- 
priate text by saying : 

‘Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to forgive me.” 

‘What is there to forgive?’ asked Eugenie with a cold 
stare, and then looked angrily towards the pewter palm. ‘“‘ You 
need not ask to be pardoned for the energy with which you pro- 
pose to enforce the Law. [I do not see in what other way you 
could deal with a rising, should one unfortunately take place.”’ 

This was extremely confusing, and the penitent wondered 
whether his oaths had really been forgiven, or had never been 
heard. Perhaps he did not curse and swear, but only hissed, 
and had failed to understand the cause both of her icy glance 
and of Napoleon’s laughter. Still, she did not ask him to resume 
his seat. He stood lonely, therefore, with no hope of escaping 
from the spell of the fairy-tale. Perhaps this was his punish- 
ment. The springs of speech were dried up. He looked at 
the Emperor for whose sake he had compromised himself— 
an exculpatory glance, but not a direct appeal for help. 

The Emperor passed a hand wearily across his forehead, and 
drawled : ‘‘ If what you suppose should come to pass, and if 
(as might well happen) I were dead or ill or absent, the Empress 
as regent would certainly inspire the executive with as much 
energy as you have depicted.” 

This time the ensuing pause was short. Why was he trying 
to irritate her? Why did he wish to provoke an emotional 
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storm? She could control her nerves well enough, and the 
charge of inconsistency did not gall her—at any rate not from 
him, for those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

“ An extremely hypothetical case, mon ami. Allow me, 
not as regent, but merely as a woman, to be energetic enough 
and to show enough heart to deplore the likelihood of a State 
execution, and to recommend clemency for one who is worthy 
of it.” 

‘“* You hear, Espinasse,”’ said the Emperor, pointing with his 
cigarette at the defeated general. ‘‘ Public enemies who deserve 
clemency need not abandon hope under the regency.” 

“No,” exclaimed Eugenie, her voice becoming hoarser in 
her vexation. ‘“‘ You misunderstand me. If, by God’s will, I 
should have to assume the part of regent, I shall think only 
of the welfare of the Empire. Since that would be my plain 

duty, I need not stress the matter. I know that one cannot 
rule with the heart.” 

** One cannot rule with the heart,” he repeated, in a different 
tone which might have been spitefully interrogative. 

She tossed her head, and knitted her arched eyebrows. 

‘“ Let me say another word as woman and not as regent, 
with reference to a particular case, which is one of immediate 
concern.” 

‘* The Orsini case ? ’? he enquired courteously. 

The general was still on his feet. A sound came from him, 
or rather from his spurs and accoutrements, as if he stood to 
attention ; but it was only a start of alarm. The Walewska, 
her eyelids quivering, drew her corsage together at the throat, 
for it had grown cold and disagreeable in the blue fairy-tale. 
The Empress, who always sat bolt upright and was long- 
bodied (the Emperor could have been a stately sitter, too, had 
he cared to take the trouble), now leaned head and body a little 
forward, as if about to start for a running jump. She did 
jump, metaphorically, for, ignoring his question, she plunged 
into the topic of Orsini. Since she was now in the vein, and in 
the mood to give free vent to a long-repressed lust of battle, 
she spoke more fiercely and incisively than the situation 
warranted, seeing that the enemy was making no move, but 
had apparently taken fright, willing to wound by malicious 
Interrogation, and yet afraid to strike. ‘‘ Murderers,”’ she said 
explosively, sitting bolt upright once more, and looking slowly 
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round the circle (her shoulders keeping pace with her eyes in a 
way that was at once intimidating and graceful ; when she 
reached the Emperor she reversed the movement, to arrest it 
on reaching the Walewska)—“ murderers are loathsome and 
contemptible. But a man for whom I can feel respect is not a 
murderer.” 

There was noreply. The Walewska hung her head as though 
the apodictic utterance had been aimed at her more than 
the others. The Emperor went on smoking dreamily. 

‘* Killing is not necessarily murder. Need I explain that to 
the wearer of a military uniform ? ”’ 

The general was the only man whom that specification fitted, 
so he jingled his accoutrements faintly, in a voiceless expression 
of agreement. 

** What led Orsini to kill, was the exaltation of a meritorious 
and honourable feeling that is necessarily twofold, the love of 
freedom and the hatred of tyranny.” 

Everyone looked up in amazement. Who had named the 
aspects of the twofold feeling ? The most beautiful of empresses, 
regent designate, who had called the Law excellent ; wife of 
the “‘ tyrant’ at whom Orsini’s bomb had bcen aimed, the 
woman who had been in danger of the same destruction ? Was 
this possible ! The Emperor continued to emit puffs of smoke, 
and gave no sign of irritation, but smiled tolerantly. Eugenic 
noticed the smile, she noticed everything from the outposts 
which were her eyes. Was it tolerance or mockery ? What 
reason was there for smiling ? 

‘Oh, I know the feeling myself, the feeling which has two 
aspects, the twofold feeling which is both love of country and 
hatred of the foreign oppressor. We Spaniards cherished it 
during the French occupation, in the days of the Napoleonic 
wars.” 

Eugenie was exceedingly beautiful. Even her cold eyes 
flashed, as once more she glanced round the circle, but the 
enemies’ eyes did not flash, did not kindle ; at most they faintly 
reflected (for all had heads erect now) the fire of her hostility.— 
“The foreigner speaks,” they thought. Their minds leaped 
back the better part of a century, to hover like crows over the 
doom of Marie Antoinette, of whom there were many portraits 
in the palace of fairy-tale—and furniture she had used, hand- 
some pieces, The Blue Drawing-Room hovered like a phantom 
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bird over the gruesome idea. Eugenie, the keen-sighted, took 
notice, with the eyes only, and seemed to see the spurious leaves 
of the pewter palm stir. The Emperor, lolling beneath this 
strange canopy, leaned forward suddenly, away from the 
padded back. Was he, too, showing an enmity, an excitement, 
that was as rare in him as werc flashing eyes in her ?—No, he 
looked peacefully at the clock; an action that was both 
il]-timed and mortifying. 

“To sum up. He is a most courageous man; a distin- 
guished, noteworthy, unfortunate man. J respect him highly. 
I shall not cease... .”’ 

She broke off. The hostile forces rose. 

The general, relieved that he was no longer the only man 
on his feet, clinked and rattled as he made an exceptionally 
low bow. Napoleon walked across the room, and his restless 
fingers dismissed this mark of respect. ‘Taking Eugenie’s 
hand, he fondled it. 

“Tell me, my love, shall we ask him to dinner?” he 
enquired, and kissed her hand appeasingly. 

Her eyes travelled quickly round the circle. It would be 
undignified for an Empress to resent laughter, so she joined in 
the merriment. 

Napoleon went slowly downstairs. The fingers of the hand 
behind his back worked unceasingly, playing a trill on the 
thumb ; or thumb and forefinger ticked off numberless coins. 
The stair-carpet was so thick that his steps made no sound ; 
he was light of foot, and his shoes did not creak. He detested 
creaking shoes. He dctested noise of all kinds. It was agree- 
ably quiet here. The other world began at the top of the 
staircase, the uproarious blue myth had clapped down the 
bars on its privacy. 

Here and there, footmen were standing, inhumanly mute 
and stiff, but fine fellows, resplendent in their liveries. The 
Emperor waved his cigarette hand at them good-naturedly as 
he passed, without troubling to look at them or bringing them 
to life. A habitual gesture of this hand. ... In the silver 
breastplate of the tall guardsman on duty at the study door 
was reflected a shortened and rounded emperor who stood 
before him, looked for a moment at the image in the cuirass, 
and asked : 

‘Has he come?” 
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“Yes, Your Majesty ’’, answered the sentry, opening the door. 

“You can go into the guard-room and make yourself 
comfortable. I shal] ring when I want you.” 

The prefect of policé stood near the outer wall, in front of 
the marble bust of Hortense, between the two ornate chairs 
provided for visitors, which were placed at a respectful distance 
from the writing-table. He knew precisely where to stand. 
The Emperor was not a stickler for ceremonial, nor was the 
prefect a courtier ; but the former did not like people to come 
too near, and the latter understood this very well, for he 
himself felt proximity offensive —even in the case of his master. 
He bowed stiffly, and it would seem unwillingly. Not 
really so, however. He was a stocky man with a short neck ; 
such men are unbending by nature. He stood facing 
Napoleon, trustworthy, aloof, self-absorbed, with throbbing 
heart. Not that there was anything the matter with his heart, 
for this was robust like the rest of his anatomy, and sturdy as 
a life which had early hardened him. If his heart, nevertheless, 
palpitated, it must have reasons for disquiet which were not 
known to the head. 

‘* Ah, there you are, my dear Pictri”’, said the :mperor, as 
his fidgety fingers waved a greeting. But he was looking at 
his fortress armchair beside the press whose drawers had 
garlanded handles in bronze. This was where he kept his 
private papers, bencath the huge plan of Paris that hung on 
the wall. The armchair was his goal, and he quickened his 
steps, to save time. Collapsing into the chair, he said : 

** Sit down, won’t you ? ” 

He closed his eyes. Obviously he was in no hurry after all, 
and one might have thought he was taking a nap. But he 
was only resting, now that he had found the refuge he loved. 
It was so quiet that the cigarette stump he had just thrown 
into the ash-tray could be heard burning itself out. He stayed 
motionless, except for an occasional twitching of the fingers 
hanging listlessly over the arm of the chair. At length he 
looked up, supported an elbow on one of the arms, and played 
with a tuft of hair on his temple. Pietri sat below Hortense ; 
the white rigidity of the mother’s bust began where his truculent 
head ceased. The mother was always there. She had been 
used to give silent encouragement and to express her unwaver- 
ing though petrified faith in him. Now, when a living woman 
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had gained the upper hand, the hoarse-voiced and insistent 
heroine of the fairy-tale, all that his mother could do was to 
bring him the blessing of quietude. 

“ Yes? said the Emperor, “‘ the trial which worries you so 
much, Pietri, suits my political plans admirably. —The moment 
has come for strong measures. That is why I have summoned 
you, not as prefect but as confidant.” 

With difficulty, Pietri induced his stubborn head to make a 
slight movement of thanks. 

‘“‘T will not speak of official secrets, Pietri. That is a pre- 
tentious phrase, which may nevertheless undergo precipitation 
in some secret act. ‘I shall speak only of confidence. I 
know I can rely on you. I feel sure that you will make no 
note in your diary of our present conversation, nor let any 
hint of it slip.” 

“ That’s part of my oath, Sire”’, answered the prefect 

looking wrathful—but only because his heart was beating so 


loud. 
** Please give me a light ’’, said the Emperor, reaching for a 


cigarette. 

Pietri stood up, glad of the interruption. It gave him time 
to reflect upon possible varieties of strong measures, so that he 
might not be taken by surprise. Perhaps some restrictions 
were at length to be imposed upon journalistic licence or a 
modification of the unduly sensational procedure in the 
courts, or insistence upon the maintenance of better order in 
the streets. No, it could not be any of these things ; useless 
to let one’s imagination run wild; but our Louis must be 
proposing a sudden twist in a conspiratorial direction; he 
has a way of plaguing his conscience, his own and others’. 
Maybe he has it in mind to have Orsini poisoned ; maybe he 
wants to have the prison-door left open so that the man will 
vanish. Who can tell? Pietri leaned over the Emperor’s 
armchair to give him a light. Napoleon lifted his face, which 
for a moment was illuminated by the burning match—an 
unusually alert, tensed, and keen face, which vanished as the 
first puffs of smoke extinguished the flame. 

** Thanks ”’, said the Empcror, while the line of combustion 
extended rapidly along the cigarette. ‘‘ You know, of course, 
that I am encountering difficulties because the Empress, for 
the most commendable reasons, has interposed objections. 
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You will have to take precautions lest attempts should be made 
in high quarters to influence the judges. In other respects 
Her Majesty’s admirable inclinations may run their course 
freely ”’. 

Pietri walked backwards to his chair, not wishing to stay 
close by Napoleon. His face was red from stooping to offer a 
light. He sat down, awaiting the other’s onslaught, and feeling 
defenceless. 

** I wonder whether he contemplates some barbarous deed ”’, 
thought the prefect. ‘“‘ He’s not that sort of man, and can 
surely leave things to the courts. . . .” 

‘“* Let’s come to the point, Pietri. What I want is that 
before Favre’s speech for the defence Orsini shall be made to 
understand that his act was that of a madman, that it was 
purposeless, that, viewed politically, it was a monstrous 
blunder. It must therefore be made clear to him that I am 
the only true and effective friend of his country, of a free and 
united Italy ”’. 

The Emperor spoke slowly and clearly, his lips freed from 
the everlasting cigarette and his hand gently beating time to 
the scansion of his words. His eyes fixed the void. Pietri did 

not budge. 

“He'll have to be told, Pietri, that I have had a long and 
difficult furrow to plough, a twenty-seven-year long furrow (he 
can reckon up for himself when I began the job) ; but that it 
won't take me thirty years to reach my goal. Let him know 
that the goal is in sight, and Jet him ask himself whether it 
would have been a good thing for his country if I had been 
blown up by his bombs.”’ 

*“* Clever ”’, thought the prefect, ‘I fancy I catch his drift ; 
deucedly clever, but not the truth ; for ifit were the truth...” 

“Nor is this all, Pietri”’, the Emperor continued, “ of 
course it’s not all. It is no more than the prelude.—The man’s 
vain, inordinately so. I want to get something out of him, 
something that’ll tickle his vanity to give, that'll be an un- 
deniable manifestation of his vanity, something in the heroic 
vein. I want him to write me a letter—yes, a letter written 
by the accused, Orsini, to the Emperor of the French whom 
he had it in mind to assassinate. Not at all necessary for him 
to show repentance or to admit the wild-cat nature of his act. 
Such things are his personal concern. Now, if I myself were 
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to make the request of him, he might fight shy of the whole 
thing, or his counsel, who is a very shrewd lawyer, might 
advise against it. I want him to write a letter entreating me 
to bring liberty to his country. His legal adviser will give him 
tips as to the best way to phrase his demand, the speech for 
the defence must become of worldwide importance, and not 
only constitute the greatest forensic achievement of a lifetime 
but must open up prospects of great political days. Am I not 
right? No one can deny that I’m pretty clear-headed in 
certain kinds of emergencies. In whatever form counsel 
chooses to compose that letter, the judge must not only let it go 
through, but will have to give it the utmost publicity.” 

*““ Clever’, reflected Pietri, “‘ undoubtedly a clever move. 
He’s determined to escape the danger-zone created by his 
earlier Carbonari associations. But even if he’s running 
straight, even if he’s not humbugging. . . .” 

** You'll go direct from here to Mazas gaol, Pietri, and you 
will confer with the prisoner. I emphasize that word. You 
will ‘ confer ’ with the prisoner ; not a suggestion of an order 
is to be made. You are not to use threats ; as soon as you 
enter his cell you must forget that you are prefect of police, 
and remember only your role as negotiator. You will convey 
my proposal to him, without witnesses, assuming as friendly a 
manner as possible. Speak Italian, so that there may be no 
loophole for misunderstanding, and also that the man on guard 
outside may not learn the subject of your talk. You are to 
take no notes—such is my wish. My proposal is a simple one, 
and you’re famous for a good memory. Is there any item not 
perfectly clear to you?” 

““No”, said the prefect gloomily. ‘“‘ Yet there is one 
question I’d like to ask. Will this save him his head ? ” 

The Emperor puffed out a huge cloud of tobacco smoke. 

“How so?” he retaliated. ‘‘ For history and in legend— 
metaphorically, in short—yes. JI cannot understand your 
question in any other way, still less answer it.—That will be 
all for to-day. Do your utmost.” 

Pietri sat on engrossed in thought: ‘“‘If this is the truth— 
and it seems to me truthful rather than clever—it means: 
Wai ca gis 

His eyes grew dim and blank with horror beneath the 
shining whiteness of Hortense’s bust, so that the room seemed 
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of a sudden to shudder. The Emperor turned away his head, 
saying, as he pulled the bell-rope : 
‘You have my permission to depart.” 


On the wall above the platform where sat the judge and his 
assistants, hung a big crucifix. The sight of it made Rochefort, 
at the press table, uneasy. He was an unbeliever, an 
unchristian man, a hater, and perhaps the only soul who on 
the very evening of the assassination took his stand in the 
ranks of the murderer’s party. The Crucified rose up behind 
the judgment-seat, and his cross did not appear to be fixed 
to the wall as He undoubtedly was nailed to the wooden rood ; 
it seemed as though this cross floated in space, freely and 
spontaneously, hovering over the judicial robes of State. At 
least, so 1t seemed to the agitated and anxious foe of this 
State. Was justice to be meted out in Jesu’s name? Or was 
it not, rather, in the name of the unjust. Emperor, whose 
flattering portrait looked arrogantly down upon the assembled 
jurymen and public ? 

Rochefort felt that for him the court was filled with other 
emotions besides tension and gloom. A synthesis had been 
made out of incongruous clements, out of the crucifix, the 
Emperor’s portrait, and the heads of the judge, jury, and the 
prisoner at the bar. Rochefort, who desired either to hate or 
to love, could come to no clear decision in his own mind, 
feeling there was a cleavage somewhere. His old trouble ! 
The gibbeted Christ oppressed his spirit, because the image of 
the Saviour, that everlasting miracle of self-sacrifice, was 
swinging, not above the predestined victim of the State, but 
above the representative of State authority, a cold, stiff, and 
pompous fellow in a judge’s gown, whose function here and 
now was to play Pilate’s part. That portrait of the Emperor, 
too—most disquieting. A smooth-tongued court painter, a 
man bedizened with decorations, must have perpetrated the 
flattering effigy : it was indubitably not inspired by hatred ; 
it was disquieting because hatred could find no vulnerable 
point. Rochefort, though eager to hate, had to admit that 
the overbearing attitude of the figure was out of keeping with 
the calm, shrewdness, nobility, and suffering expression of 
the face. How was the flattering lie suggested ? wondered the 

ritic. But the hater arose to answer : How else than-by the 
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piling on of painted virtues? Since the incorruptible eyes 
reproached him, saying soundlessly, “‘ that is no answer at all 
Rochefort’s disquietude increased. He was rendered uneasy, 
too, by the refined, pale, beardless face and smooth-tongued 
speech of the lawyer for the crown—for the public prosecutor 
seemed to be making the best out of his graceless and difficult 
task, and, far from obstructing, appeared to be helping to 
render the day a successful one for his colleague who was 
acting for the defence. 

France’s most famous barrister, Maitre Jules Favre, had 
been briefed for the defence. He looked like an old lion, or 
still more like an old pilot. His locks were streaked so 
profusely with grey as to seem more white than black, and 
the hair of his head passed without hiatus into whiskers and 
beard, thus forming a frame through which his open, jolly 
and astute countenance faced the world. Under a short, 
broad nose sat the big, broad mouth ; a strong mouth. His 
deep-set eyes beneath the level brows gazed into the distance ; 
precise, trustworthy eyes. Yes, he was indeed a mixture of 
lion and pilot, a militant of the year ’48, an enemy of the coup 
d’état, a man who had not feared to put his name to the 
unforgettable Hugo manifesto and who now, as one of the five 
who made up the opposition, had once more boarded the 
auto-intoxicated ship of State hoping either to steer it out of 
an ocean of falsehoods or else run it on the rocks. A fine fellow, 
a lovable fellow, friend Rochefort. Only such a man, unerring, 
truthworthy, and far-secing, will be able to elucidate and to 
harmonise the instinct for sublimity, dignity, and justice 
which looms in this court and presides over the heads here 
gathered together. 

But was this the roar of a lion or the voice of a pilot, this 
tremendous speech for the defence which invaded the court 
like some huge tidal wave, swamping every head beneath 
its wash and knocking the breath out of every body? Surely 
a dramatic critic, if any one, must recognise the tones. Ay, 
Rochefort recognised it for what it was, an artifice, a forensic 
achievement, a shameless appeal to mass emotion, lavishly 
poured out for a hero whose cause was already lost. Women 
began to sob, all those lovely clegant ladies among whom sat 
the hard-bitten, inelegant, and venomous Rochefort ; charming 
Jadies who had no business to be in this room at all, 
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‘But who the devil does belong here ? ” he asked himself, 
bringing his Mephistophelian brows together in a frown. 
“Who's to decide? Does the voice of Maitre Favre belong 
here, that voice trained to play upon every feeling, that voice 
of steel and of silver, bending words to its use, smooth and 
cffortless words belonging to a language which is in itself an 
ever-ready and supple tool ? Is such eloquent virtuosity suitable 
to place and circumstance? To this court? Is it in keeping 
with the leonine head of the veteran pilot? And for whom 
and for what is this great oration being uttered ? To save a 
hero ? That he may be acquitted and freed ? 

*“No, and again, No. The man’s outsized eloquence is 
concerned with the hero’s immortality, which means that he 
is delivering the hero up to death. The verbal orchestra has 
struck up an overture to death, magnificent but inexorable, 
calling to mind the martyr’s crown, to be stained with the hero’s 
blood from which the flower of freedom will grow. Is this 
a leonine defence? Is this the pilot’s political challenge ? 
No, it 1s theatrical; such excellent and effective drama as 
to make a man shudder. No, it is a funeral oration, glorious 
and gruesome, for the corpse is still a living man with ears 
to listen.” 

Orsini listened. Flanked by two police officers, he sat 
beneath the mighty mouth that spoke on his behalf, sat close 
to the wellspring whence flowed the opulent discourse, and he 
seemed, in a collected and quiet way, to be quickened in the 
flood. He held his handsome head high, letting the waters 
of this obituary speech rain down upon him like one whose 
temples are refreshed by cooling drops. The epilogue was 
for him alone, fame was near him, the court wherein his fate 
was to be sealed encompassed him about—for those other 
three, those poor wights, counted for naught and merely 
served as foils. Orsini did not look at them. Why should he, 
since he had taken the whole blame upon himself? Imperish- 
able fame was his already. He listened to the epilogue, the 
balm of posthumous glory spread softly over his head; it 
seemed as though he were being embalmed for preservation 
as a wonderful and exemplary picture of life. 

Is it not amazing that a man can feast his eyes upon a 
picture of his dead self, as if he were looking at his reflexion 
in a mirror? Is not it a queer sort of greatness to be able to 
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take so supramundane a pleasure in the contemplation of 
oneself? This heroic Narcissus was already enamoured of 
his severed head. He had set out to slay tyrants and, on 
attaining his goal, merely saw his own reflexion once more as 
the ideal picture of failure. Nevertheless, he made a strong 
appeal to the affections. 

Have you ever been gracious and pleasing, Rochefort, you 

prodigy of ugliness ? Look well at the man before you, who 
did his best to make your task easy, whose part you were among 
the first to take, whom you were ready to shield in your 
customary bull-headed manner even when the little swinging 
lamps and the ambulatory grave-mounds went in and out of 
the apothecary’s shop (for it was the Emperor who was to 
blame and not the murderer, you felt ; and the blood of the 
wounded flowed over the failure). Do not contemplate that 
flattering portrait on the wall which is not worthy of your 
hatred, Rochefort. Look rather at the living man, so collected 
and wonderful, the man you want to love, and ask yourself 
why you cannot bring yourself to love him, and what it is 
yuu find amiss in him as in his lawyer. Are you no more 
moved by his magnificent virility than you are by the other’s 
eloquence ? 

Orsini looked at no one, yet he faced the court unflinchingly, 
and it was evident that he did not let his attention wander. 
Some who are exposed to the glare of many eyes are so inured 
as hardly to be aware of the public scrutiny. The result is a 
kind of thick-skinned attitude of aloofness, such as we find 
among case-hardened politicians and actors, assumed like a 
mask in spite of their well-trained art of mimicry. Rochefort, 
used as he was to theatre-folk, knew that Orsini did not belong 
to such as these. For there are those whose faces are con- 
stantly in the public eye and who have the gift of seeing them- 
selves as others see them, from every angle and at any moment, 
who are capable of realising wherein they are at fault, can 
correct these flaws of behaviour and expression, and can 
assume the gloss they desire. Our dramatic critic named 
such people “‘ mirrored personalities ” realising that they were 
predestined actors, rare birds, especially among men. Once 
he had known such a being in the flesh: Rachel; and he 
suspected the existence of just such another talented person on 
the wider stage, not the Cesar himself perhaps, for he had 
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only made an imperial virtue out of the necessity caused by 
his inappropriate lineaments—not a bad feat, thought the man 
of hate, maybe that’s his greatest achievement. No, not he, 
but the Empress. 

‘Strange tales are current about her ’’, Rochefort’s mind 
was off after another hare. ‘‘ Amazing outlooks, unusual 
expedients ; surely she must be on the side of the party, on 
his side and on mine, in a word, on the side of the assassin’s 
party. Her curse or my curse, that I cannot feel any more sym- 
pathy towards her on this account. Doesn’t seem to fitin; come 
to think of it, nothing fits into the framework of this room, 
pregnant with destiny. Probably she’s a ‘ mirrored personality ’ 
like him and it’s this common bond which brings those two 
together and leaves me outside with my uncouth intuitions. 
How am I to cope with this mirrored hero if he drives me to 
such gruesome thoughts, as the one about his gazing on his 
own head after it has been cut off? That’s what he wants, 
that’s what he will achieve. One will be able to endure the 
sight of his rolling head, a perfect likeness even though lacking 
a body, the very picture of a demigod with the white dome o 
its forehead and the exaggeratedly red lips issuing from amid 
the black beard and moustache.’—Suddenly Rochefort 
realised that it was these same red lips which made his gorge 
rise. ‘‘ What advantage will the fellow reap from those red 
lips once the head has been severed from the body?” Ina 
revulsion of feeling, the critic cursed Orsini for such a 
desecration of life and of death. 


Counsel for the defence raised his arms and at the same 
time raised his voice. ‘ Can you not now realise the unquench- 
able, the limitless, the irreconcilable hatred which consumed 
him, hatred for the enemy of his country?” The pilot’s 
intonation was not interrogative. He threw the words out 
as an exclamation. His hands sank on to the rail, his head 
dropped so that his eyes met the smooth black locks of the 
prisoner beneath him. . 

Here ended the speech for the defence. The final sentence 
was wholly unjustified, seeing that the weeping public realised 
only too well ; it was also a senseless attack upon the judges 
— although these did not appear to be affected, sitting as they 
did like stone effigies in the niches that were their chairs. But 
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our critic was badly hit, and clenched his emaciated hands 
until the knuckles stood out white——‘‘It does not fit the 
facts; indeed, everything in this place is incongruous. For 
I know, I alone know, what hatred is, what unquenchable, 
limitless, and irreconcilable hatred is. How interpret a 
peroration which might well apply to myself, an unknown ; 
but it misses the real mark as widely as did Orsini the Emperor. 
This flourish under his life’s tale is only another lunge at an 
image in a mirror.”’ 

But the end was not yet. The assembly sat motionless. 
Counsel opened a brief-case, started talking once more, his 
voice sonorous and deep-toned as a ’cello. He held in his 
hands a sheaf of papers: “I shall now read to you, in a 
French translation, a letter which the prisoner has addressed 
to the Emperor, his last will and testament.” 

What’s this ? Since when does a hater write a testament in 
fa ‘our of the object of his hate ? Even if it is only another clever 
device of the defending counsel, a document deftly slipped in 
among others, its reading would certainly run counter to the 
precedents of this court whose judges had always been 
punctilious in such matters. What venture was afoot against 
the decrees of the coercive State ? Are we not now living under 
the outrageous Law of General Safety ? Is not dictatorship in 
full swing ? Where are these things hiding at this moment, 
during this trial? Hanging up there on the wall, silent and 
condoning. . . . Seems to me something’s amiss here. .. . 
What are those robed figures going to do about it ? Dignified 
and dumb, they sit in the judgment seats, emblems of petrified 
toleration. Among the spectators, however, there’s a hum of 
expectation, perhaps even of hope. .. .” 

Counsel read : 

‘Your majesty, Since my own statements against myself 
suffice to send me to my death, I shall suffer this resignedly 
and make no petition to your clemency, for I shall never 
humble myself before the man who killed the germ of liberty 
in my ill-starred fatherland. Yet I intend to make one last 
attempt to help Italy. I implore Your Majesty to give back 
to my country the liberty it lost in 1849 through the fault of 
the French. Permit me to recall to Your Majesty’s memory 
the many Italians, my father included, who gave their lives 
for the cause of the great Napoleon, willingly and wherever he 
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chose to lead them. Remember that even after his overthrow 
they remained loyal to him. Do not forget, Sire, that so long 
as Italy’s freedom is not secured, the peace of Europe and Your 
Majesty’s personal peace cannot be anything but a chimera. 
I beseech Your Majesty not to set aside the petition of one whose 
foot is already on the scaffold. Free my country, and the 
blessing of twenty-five millions of my fellow-citizens will be 
upon your head for generations to come.” 

Rochefort rubbed his nubbly forehead. What could all this 
mean? The strange letter did not read like a translation but 
as if the man of law had himself composed it. What could 
have induced a Jules Favre, whether as forensic artist or 
political lion, to write such a screed? The opening sentence 
was in flat contradiction with every word that followed. How 
could a logical brain come to conceive a thing so blatantly 
illogical? The abortionist of freedom called upon to act 
as midwife to freedom’s birth. . . . That did not tally. A 
criminal offender venturing upon blackmail and simultaneously 
stating what the ransom is to be. Could anyone in his senses 
expect such a request to be granted? And then, instead of 
urging upon his fellows the task of undertaking the great, 
posthumous struggle (as might have been expected after that 
first sentence), instead of stirring up men’s hearts against the 
murderer of liberty while the legend of a life lost and a blood- 
stained death are fresh in people’s minds, the author of the 
letter appoints the enemy as executor of his nation’s testament. 
Incredible ! What are the legal representatives of the State 
doing, that they sit mumchance? Does no one realise what 
price is to be paid for the Emperor’s peace of mind? Nor 
what will be the outcome of appointing him executor of this 
testament ? War! A war of intervention. Why does nobody 
rise up to protest against this melodramatic incitation to war ? 

The bench made no sign; women wept; Orsini gazed 
attentively at the ceiling; and the wide mouth above his 
head opened to speak the final words. 

““Gentlemen of the jury, you need no recommendation 
from the public prosecutor to carry out your duties unswayed 
by passion and without weakness. But God, before whose 
judgment seat we must all appear, God, in whose eyes the 
great of this world will appear unencumbered by courtiers 
and flatterers, God, who alone can measure the magnitude of 
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our sins, the extent of the temptations and the earnestness of 
the repentance which wipes away the stain: God, will pass 
His sentence after you have passed yours, and maybe He will 
not withhold His mercy from one whose offence you mortal 
men feel cannot be condoned. oo 

‘* What has God to do with this godless farce ?”’ Rochefort 
asked his tortured soul. 

A death-sentence was passed upon Orsini and his two 
assistants, Pieri and Rudio. The third poor wretch, Gomez, 
was condemned to penal servitude for life. High above the 
judge’s head, as he spoke the words, rose the cross and the 
Crucified. The Emperor’s portrait gazed down in mute 
assent. 

Just in front of Rochefort sat a woman, one of the many 
beautiful women of the time, moaning into her handkerchief, 
and repeating again and again: “No! No!” But Orsini’s 
red lips opened in a smile, as if he had been amnestied. 

“The devil alone knows the rights of this case’, muttered 
Rochefort angrily to himself as he elbowed his way through 
the throng, feeling that he was an outcast from every party. 


The Emperor came to a standstill in front of the wall where 
the plan of his renewed and happy Paris hung. He traced the 
way the condemned men would drive : from Mazas gaol to the 
prison of La Roquette—the last station before the guillotine or 
before embarking for Cayenne. Not far.... 

Eugenie, pale and highly strung, sat in his big armchair. 
He could not remember ever having seen her sitting there ; 
no one, indeed, had used that armchair but himself, as he did 
every day, for a short half hour, when his little son came to 
visit him and he took the child upon his knee. He could 
not get used to the fact that she was sitting there now. 

** Please,’ she said in a low, husky voice. “‘I beg of you.... 

He marched to and fro, then answered gently : 

*“ How can I, my love? Anyway, we’ve talked the matter 
out, and you know as well as myself why I cannot do what you 
ask. IfI alone were concerned, I’d give him a reprieve without 
hesitation, for the sake of quieting your kind heart... .” 

“* This has nothing to do with a kind heart ”’, she interrupted 
rebelliously. 

‘“‘ Agreed ! It has to do with mass-murder, with the death or 
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mutilation of one hundred and fifty innocent human beings. 
Such a deed must be atoned.” 

She leaned her head against the side wing of the chair, her 
chin slightly raised, following his movements with her eyes. 

‘“*No’”’, she said, “it’s on your account. You want him out 
of the way because you are frightened ; but I wish to save him 
because I, too, am afraid.” 

‘I fancied it was because you esteemed him so greatly, or 
from hero-worship.—Still, even if I reprieved him, he would 
have to suffer a life-sentence and would be quite out of the 
running as a bomb-thrower. So what have I to fear ? ” 

“I do not know,” she answered chokingly, and he became 
intensely aware of her anxiety. “ I do not know how to explain 
your fear, but I understand my own very well. That passage in 
his letter is clear enough.”’ 

The fingers of the hand he held in his back played their 
customary tattoo. 

‘““ You are confusing the issues, mon amie. What has the 
passage you refer to got to do with his pardon ? Indeed, has it 
any connection with him whatsoever ? ”’ 

‘It’s you’, she said breathlessly. “‘ It concerns you, Louis. 
The letter is uncanny. There is so much misfortune lowering 
in every corner. 1 cannot decide where you stand, Louis... .”’ 
He stopped in his walk just beneath the white bust of Hortense, 
and gazed steadily at this portrait of his mother but not at his 
wife. ‘‘ Dear God’, whispered Eugenie. “If that letter and 
those compromising passages represent your way of thinking, 
and if it is by such means you hope to achieve peace for 
yourself . . . that too would be a misfortune. .. .” 

He stared into Hortense’s milk-white eyes. 

*‘ That too ?” he flung over his shoulder. ‘“‘ The hero’s last 
will, a misfortune? What’s your game, Eugenie? I almost 
thought you were standing by our handsome enemy.” 

“Louis !”’ she cried. He turned on his heel and came 
towards her. She bent forward and seized his hand. “I 
stand by our child,” she said, her voice shaken with emotion, 
“and I fear... .” Swiftly she slipped out of the chair and flung 
herself on her knees before him. “I am so frightened... .” 
A shiver stopped her. 

“* All this is extremely painful,’’ he muttered, endeavouring 
to raise her. 
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But she hung back. 
“Tt will bring ill-luck, Louis ’’, she sobbed, as his hands stole 


round her. “ 1t will bring the child bad luck, I tell you. One 
death brings about another death, I tell you.” 

‘But he himself does not wish to be reprieved ”’, cried the 
Emperor, turning his head away in shame. “ It would defraud 
him of his halo of glory ”’. 

‘‘ Oh, but he does, he does. Not a man on earth is willing 
to give up his life... . If he is not afraid, J] am. The prospect 
of his death fills me with alarm, and I cannot allow him to be 
a pawn in your game ; you must not ; it will be avenged on 
our son....” 

The last word came like a long, long sigh. Then she started 
to cry, and her weeping became a hoarse moan, ugly and full 
of pain. 

Distressfully he looked round the walls which heard and saw 
all this, remembering that palace walls have a thousand eyes 
and a thousand ears. 

‘All right, all right,’’ he muttered in his embarrassment. 
“*] will summon the ministerial council, an extraordinary 
sitting, to-day if it can be managed, or, failing that, to-morrow. 
As soon as they have got together, I will propose that the man 
be pardoned ”’. 

She jumped to her feet, and so violent was her movement that 
he drew back. Her eyes had assumed their coldest and most 
repellent expression ; and she pressed her lace handkerchief 
to her mouth as if to prevent the exit of an angry answer, or of 
sobs. She walked past him to the door, and held herself up- 
right, though her shoulders quivered. He followed her with his 
eyes as 1f expecting something from her, but he made no move 
in her direction. Before she reached the door, her grief or her 
anger (who could tell which predominated?) found loud 
expression. Still louder, in the anteroom. 

* They’ll hear it all over the country,” he thought furiously. 

The noise she made resembled laughter more than weeping. 
Now she understood everything, it would seem. 

He sat down in his armchair. 


Rochefort had already witnessed an execution. At that time 
he was a very young student, and wanted to test his nerves in 
case another revolutionary tribunal was set up at some future 
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date and he was called upon to act as public accuser. He felt 
that he was qualified for such a post as one who had matricu- 
lated in °48, and yet he mistrusted his power of sustained 
impassivity in the face of horrors. His mistrust was well- 
founded, for the test proved a dismal failure. Even as the 
strapping young criminal mounted the steps of the scaffold, 
our terrorist student began to feel queer ; the fellow had been 
apprenticed to a watchmaker and had killed his master ; 
his eyes looked wildly around, his face was distorted with 
terror, a terror so intense as to have bereft his features of any 
resemblance to their everyday shape. A filmy veil floated 
before Rochefort’s eyes ; then the mist grew so dense that he 
could barely see the glint of steel as the blade descended ; 
his ears buzzed as the hard, dull thud of the knife sounded from 
the block, to be followed by the soft, dull sound of a headless 
trunk flopping on to planks. The terrorist clung to the nearest 
tree and slowly sank to earth, knowing nothing till he felt the 
chill of metal on the back of his neck ; but this was no death- 
dealing implement, only a gently rounded object, a key. He 
inhaled the prickly scent of smelling-salts, while a kindly voice 
announced : “A relative of the poor devil, I suppose’. No, 
that time the test had certainly not shown him to be as callous 
as he could have wished. 

As time passed, his desire to see Orsini’s execution gathered 
such force as to overpower his distaste for the gruesome spec- 
tacle. Was this because he wished to test his nerves again ? 
Did he fancy that he would have more backbone, being now 
ten years older? Far from it, he knew himself to be less 
dependable than ever. The experience of a decade had shown 
him that, in practical matters, he was still a nonentity, a man 
who would only burn his own fingers if he tried to start a con- 
flagration. Besides, this abominably sensational trial was not 
calculated to make incendiarism (actual or metaphorical) 
seem praiseworthy. No. Rochefort could never bring himself 
to fight with bombs for the cause he had at heart ; he had been 
born to handle other weapons. He could not regard Orsini 
as a hero, or take the man as exemplar. Worse still, this 
detestable trial, in which everything was out of gear, the hero 
being no hero, showing neither love nor hatred, defective both 
as regards deed and atonement, though it manifested a kind of 
repulsive order and dignity—this detestable trial effaced for 
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the first time as far as Rochefort was concerned, the landmarks 
between liking and disliking. Yet for him, as for most of us, 
confidence in the trustworthiness of his feelings was his viaticum. 
What other guide had such a nonentity as he ? 

But the Emperor wanted to reprieve the man who had 
threatened to slay him ; the word had gone forth, the whole 
press was full of the affair; that tallied with the Empress’s 
well known sympathy towards the offender ; the public was 
to interpret the imperial interference as a sign of magnanimity 
and courage. Just what might be expected from the man as 
portrayed on the wall of that court. But I tell you, the picture 
flatters the sitter. Why doesn’t he make use of his sovereign 
prerogative, and amnesty the fellow himself instead of making 
the act of grace seem to come from the ministerial council ? 
Why has he allowed his generosity to be swamped—as he knew 
it would be... I tell you, he wanted to be free of all respon- 
sibility and yet silence the Empress’s nagging. That fits in 
with his personality far better than playing Great-Heart. The 
ministerial council voted unanimously against his ostensible 
wishes—how could it do otherwise? It amnestied that poor 
wretch of a Rudio and then handed in its resignation as a body 
—resignation to take effect if the hard-hearted Cesar of the 
Law of General Safety should obstinately persist in his clemency. 
Cesar did not persist, being too reasonable. A wise ruler will 
not precipitate a political crisis for the sake of a mass-murderer 
like Orsini. 

The upshot was—a crisis for the Empress, a nervous crisis, 
whose causes were puzzling. Perhaps it was the outcome of 
compassion, perhaps of spiritual kinship between two “‘ mirrored 
personalities’, perhaps of that tendency to forebode evil so 
common among members of the Mediterranean race, perhaps 
(to put the matter crudely) of hysteria. Rochefort was in the 
know. Walking through the Place de la Concorde, he met his 
crony, the Empress’s private secretary, the journalist’s link 
with the Tuileries. The man, one of the many Pietris, spoke 
with profound sympathy of the most beautiful of women’s out- 
burst of piteous laughter. She had laughed and wept convul- 
sively by turns. He and his colleague had heard the noise 
issuing from the Blue Drawing-Room. You might have taken 
it for the hee-hawing of a donkey, monotonous nasal notes made 
as she breathed out and in quickly. ‘“ All on account of Orsini’, 
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said the secretary, knitting his brows. ‘‘ You’d hardly believe 
it, but this happened before the meeting of the ministerial 
council at which the assassin’s fate was decided. Perhaps she 
has second sight ”’. 

A terrible rigmarole, so it seemed to Rochefort, a jumble of 
facts which left him more confused than ever. Almost impos- 
sible to be objective and impartial. He was not a historian but 
primarily a good hater, and now the edge of his hatred was in 
danger of being blunted. Nay more, What was he besides a 
hater? Dramatic critic. He would be in a fine pickle if he 
lost his critical attitude towards the players in the Orsini 
drama. The only solution, the only denouement, seemed to be 
the severance of the head from its trunk—no theatre would 
venture upon such realism. Rochefort wondered if he was 
going to stand the test this time, or whether his sensitiveness 
would play him false again as it had done ten years ago. If, 
in the end, the hero met his death with becoming heroism, the 
critic would be left in the lurch, with nothing but admiration. 


Prefect Pietri tugged at his black moustache and looked 
angry ; but his expression only meant that he was ill at ease 
and full of respect, that he was filled with an uneasy admira- 
tion for the Emperor. This was invariably the emotion 
his imperial master evoked. 

‘*T have just received another letter, handed to me by the 
governor of the prison. {[t is written by the condemned man, 
and is addressed to Your Majesty. Needless to say that this 
amazing document has not been written under renewed sug- 
gestions on my part. I had no orders for any such interference. 
Vhe letter is in Italian, and does not appear to have been 
edited by defending counsel ”’. 

The Emperor leaned his head on his hand and said 
wearily : 

** Read it to me”’. 

“Your Majesty’s affection for Italy is no mean comfort to 
me in the hour of my death. Before I breathe my last, let me 
declare that assassination, no matter what the pretext may be, 
conflicts with my principles, even though I organised the out- 
rage of January 14th, while labouring under a fateful error. 
I do not wish my fellow-countrymen to rely upon such a 
method. Let them learn from my mouth that Italy cannot be 
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freed in any other way than by renunciation, self-sacrifice, 
and unity ”’. 

Having finished reading, Pietri made nocomment. After a 
while, the Emperor said : 

‘‘ Hand it to the press ”’. 

Then he drew his fingers across his brow, and revoked this 
order. 

‘* No, not yet to the press. Send the letter to the Piedmontese 
envoy. I authorise him, I desire him, to publish this letter, 
as well as the former one, at Turin in the ‘ Gazetta Ufficiale ’. 
The unofficial press will copy it from that source”’. 

The prefect opened his mouth, closed it again, and then, 
after all, asked emphatically : 

*€ What about Austria ? ”’ 

The Emperor ignored the question. 


On the March morning fixed for the execution, the west wind 
was blowing across the sinister square between two prisons, that 
for criminals sentenced to long terms and that for juvenile 
offenders, through the framework of the recently erected scaf- 
fold, and through the crowd of spectators, towards Pére- 
Lachaise. Everything in the fresh breeze seemed to be making 
for the huge cemetery : the women’s skirts, the men’s hats, 
the tufts on the gendarmes’ helmets, the horses’ manes, the 
mournful tolling of the execution bell, and, punctually at a 
quarter to seven, the smocks of the two condemned men 
emerging through the prison-gate. Rochefort, in the wind, 
thought of Rachel’s grave, Rachel, one of the most notable of the 
‘“ mirrored personalities’, buried nearby only two months 
before. He was calm, and was astonished thereat. 

Slowly they came, the undersized pawn and the tall hero. 
Beside each, strode a priest, carrying the crucifix and muttering 
prayers, to which neither of the victims paid heed. Both 
were clad in the garb of parricides, as the law prescribed : 
bare-footed, long white smocks, black veils over their heads. 

‘ T shan’t see his face’, thought Rochefort. “I can fancy it 
as I please’. 

Pieri, poor devil, was singing ; yes, he emitted bursts of 
song with intervals of silence ; but though nothing was heard 
in these intervals, the black veil in front of his mouth continued 
to move. Here was another pulse of song. He sang the 
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Girondist lay in a bleating voice, horribly out of tune, and 
no more than the opening words, “ mourir pour la patrie ”’, 
for he could get no further. 

“‘ Orsini’s stage-managing this”’, thought Rochefort clenching 
his teeth. ‘“‘ But there’s a hitch in it, thanks be”’. 

‘“* Mourir pour la patrie ’’, howled the poor wight, for he felt 
the hero’s eyes, piercing the two veils, burn his shaven neck ; 
but again the would-be singer could get no further. All the 
same, the veil in front of Pieri’s mouth went on flapping, and the 
mouth went on flapping, meaningless words, fear-stricken 
words in a fear-stricken rhythm, ‘“‘ Eh bien, mon vieux . . . eh 
bien, mon vieux .. . eh bien, mon vieux ”’, each time louder, 
and in a tone which with each step grew more unlike the 
human voice. 

The hero behind him said in his soft yet sonorous bass : 

‘* Calma, Pieri ”’. 

‘* Eh bien, mon vieux ... eh bien, mon vieux.. .’ 

‘“* Calma, Pieri ”’. 

‘“* Mourir pour la patrie’’’, squealed the trapped rabbit. 

They passed by. Rochefort’s face was guinea-yellow, as 
yellow as the Emperor’s. 

‘* My heart goes out to the poor devil Pieri’, he thought. 

When they reached the foot of the scaffold, the black veils 
were removed. Rochefort made an attentive inspection. 
Pieri’s face, like Pieri’s voice, had lost human semblance. 
But who was bothering about this pitiful, decayed, forsaken 
countenance, who looked at it, the sweat, the stained and 
pitted skin? A stir of admiration swept across the multitude, 
like the west wind blowing towards Pére-Lachaise. Look at 
the hero’s face. ‘The bared athletic neck carried the head 
proudly like a precious and inalienable possession. The face 
was limpidly beautiful ; on the domed forehead fell the sheen 
of the young day. Orsini looked quietly and firmly across the 
square, and his over-red lips parted in a smile. 

“He is admiring his own image’”’, groaned Rochefort ; 
“his lips are detestable, and the wretched Pieri is better- 
looking. . . .” 

The two mounted the steps to the platform. What now 
happened was a thing which Rochefort felt to be inevitable. 
Pieri lost control of his limbs, as he had lost control of his face 
and voice, so that he climbed the steps with legs asprawl. 
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The hero ascended gracefully and vigorously. Now the 
sentence was read aloud. The outcast hung his head, the 
hero braved the light. The executioner’s assistants trussed 
the bundle that was Pieri. He screamed, ‘‘ Mourir pour la 


patrie, mourir. .. .” 

Rochefort closed his eyes : 

‘Father in heaven, you love the poor sinner, so do I!” 

One can roar silently, and yet one’s silent roaring deafens 
one to other sounds. Rochefort stood sturdily and reopened 
his eyes. The oblique knife has been hoisted again, and looks 
like a silver flag. 

Orsini waves the executioner’s assistants back with a regal 
gesture, and they obey as if he really were a king. He squares 
his mighty shoulders, throws a chest beneath the smock, takes 
a comprehensive view of the square, his apostolic face being 
Javed for the last time in the glances of a myriad eyes. Then 
the organ tones of his voice proclaim to the world : 

“Viva PItalia ! Viva la Francia ! ” 

“No! No!” yelled Rochefort, burning with hate. (Per- 
haps he did not yell aloud, but only to himself. Subsequently 
he could not tell, concealing the fact that he had been present 
at the execution, concealing it even from his diary.) With a 
swift movement, he turned and pushed his way through the 
crowd. The faces of the others looked beyond him, eyes were 
widely staring, and mouths hung open, ready for a general 
cry of horror, which coincided with the dull thud of the falling 
knife in the distance. 


GALOP INFERNAL 


The tiny theatre where Jacques Offenbach, the composer, 
held sway, was called Les Bouffes-Parisiennes. It was a wooden 
structule among the trees of the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
foyer, where both public and audience sought refreshment, 
was in the avenue just in front of the building ; should rain 
be falling, the only thing to do was to put up an umbrella. 
The stage lay, as it were, in the lap of the audience, so that 
unless an actress was beautiful, neither footlights, nor grease- 
paint, nor corset would be of any use to her as aids to beauty. 
Happily they were all beautiful women, a picked lot, who stood 
the test of proximity, so that foreigners, provincials, and even 
boulevard idlers, flocked to the Bouffes in spite of the exiguous- 
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ness of its dimensions. The first night arranged for October 21st 
was a very special occasion. It had been well advertised before- 
hand, and Offenbach’s girls were to appear as goddesses, half- 
goddesses, and bacchantes, in the skimpiest attire such 
mythological beings thought fit to don. Shoulder to shoulder 
the audience sat, listening, looking, and by no means shudder- 
ing when the musical magician, his glasses more or less balanced 
on his nose, played higgledy-piggledy with the order of the 
universe, elevating the lowest to the highest, unifying the 
incongruous, twirling heaven and hell together under the lash 
of his merry rhythms. For not only was Orpheus in hell, but 
the whole of Olympus likewise. Nor was it the gods alone 
who wished to dance infernally but likewise the audience, 
which, amid laughter, suddenly realised where they and their 
extraordinarily happy-go-lucky time belonged. 

‘““M-m, quite so”’, thought Rochefort, as he sat in the 
second row of the stalls, “‘ we belong to hell, the one created 
by that charming devil of an Offenbach ”’. 

The Vice-Emperor, a patron of the Bouffes, occupied one 
of the boxes. 


The gods are asleep. Over the Olympians vibrates a 
monotonous note from the violins, sustained, almost as full- 
bodied as the note of an organ, somewhat melancholy. 
‘** Dormons, dormons... .”? Gently, the violas and the basses 
glide in beneath the arch of the monotonous Olympian 
strain, and the gods, still plunged in their strange slumber, 
murmur and intone: “ Dormons, dormons—que notre somme 
ne vienne jamais a finir....” The gods are terribly afraid of 
being wakened. 

Do they realise that it is better for them not to see the time, 
but to sleep through it? They realise as much as gods can, 
though asleep ; the time may be making a hostile assault 
through their closed eyelids and stopped ears, with a sound 
that is different from the monotonous aeolian harp of their 
Olympian slumber. The gods are not omniscient, thanks be. 
But do they thank the Father of the Gods for this? Here we 
have another question, which involves us in the internal 
problems of Olympus. Why should they thank Jupiter, an 
incomprehensible and sinister being with whom they feel no 
sense of kinship, for their quasi-human inadequacy—Jupiter 
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the insatiable, with his cloudy eyes and his delight in uncon- 
trollable transformation—when they do not even know the 
first thing about him ; whether he is really asleep when they 
are slecping and he feigns sleep ; whether he is actually on 
hand whenever he pretends to be, the old sorcerer ; or whether, 
magically duplicated, he is simultancously intriguing with the 
time-spirit, having himself assumed the form of a mythical 
monster, an elemental, or an earthbound mortal. 

October had come, seven months after Orsini’s magnificent 
head fell into the basket, and the affectionate, horror-stricken 
multitude screamed, and Eugenie, who had fruitlessly worked 
for a pardon, kept her room for the rest of the day. Perhaps 
she wept, as did so many other women, at the thought of the 
decapitated Narcissus; perhaps she laughed wildly and 
hoarsely in another hysterical attack ; perhaps she was only 
wrestling with the superstition she had conceived, endeavouring 
to free herself from the memory of Orsini and from the sense- 
less, formless, but passionate prognostication of doom—for she 
was a sensible woman, the complete empress, pious and 
rational. March was not over when Orsin1’s letter to Napoleon 
was trumpeted through the world, and it seemed for a moment 
as if the walls of European peace, would tumble down. But 
they remained standing, and were still standing in October. 
Apparently more than a posthumous trumpet-blast would be 
needed to overthrow them. The sleepers in Olympus did not 
know why the walls were still standing, nor how long they 
would continue to stand. The gods guessed, however, that 
the father of the gods, the dual being who had power to buttress 
walls or to fling them down, knew more and, God forbid, also 
did more than was good for Olympian repose. Something 
had happened ; was happening; the time was making a 
hostile assault upon their closed eyelids, while Jupiter, the 
twofold, could at one and the same time sleep and love and 
intrigue. Better not awaken. ‘‘ Dormons, dormons. . . .” 


October had come. Offenbach, the magician, sometimes 
lets his fancy stray into bucolic regions. A shepherd, Aristeus 
by name, is singing a pastoral which conveys obscure, mocking 
allusions—for this simple shepherd is likewise Pluto, king of 
the Under-World. The melody of summer, almost gloomy in 
its ripeness, soars into noontide. If you listen attentively, you 
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will notice strains from Gounod, perhaps even strains from 
Wagner in the sanctimonious parody ; if you listen attentively, 
you will hear penetrating through the mournful Hebrew 
chants the summer melody sinking through the night of 
Pluto’s realm. 

In July, summer was at its height, luxuriant, in the pleasant 
little valley of the Augronne, Vosges, where lurks the spa of 
Plombiéres with its sulphurous and ferruginous waters, good 
for gout and for maladies of kidneys and bladder, grown 
famous and fashionable because frequented by the Empcror 
of the French. Something happened at Plombiéres in July. 
Who could have expected it? Napoleon was there secking 
relief for his bladder trouble, and might surely be content to 
devote himself to his cure? While thus engaged, could not 
the lesser gods sleep sound in Olympus? Now October has 
come and still they do not know what happened at Plombieres, 
but they dread being awakened. 

Morny, through his opera glasses, scrutinised the fair-haired 
buxom Venus, with whom he was well acquainted. She worc 
extremely thin tights, as demanded by Offenbachian 
mythology. The Vice-Emperor forgot his troubles, his fore- 
bodings, and the huge sums with vhich he was speculating 
for a fall. Offenbach could be hopeful, and hope was needed, 
for his financial position was shaky. (In gratitude for the 
success of the opera, the conductor would give the name of 
‘Orphée ” to the fine villa he was shortly to build.) The 
Vice-Empcror was diverted for various reasons. Among the 
delightful persons of the drama, the Offenbachian mythology 
included a very important feminine personality who regulated 
the relationships between gods, mortals, and demons, often 
indeed playing the part of a moral principle. The lady was 
Public Opinion. A most amusing conceit, at any rate for those 
who were aware that Public Opinion was one of the sleeping 
deitics. Rochefort, who was in the secret, laughed out loud 
when she awoke and set vigorously to work. 

“T should like to know who laughed down there in the 
stalls’, thought Morny with momentary irritation. 


It was in the summer at Plombiéres that the Plutonic 
pastoral which no one heard of had been played ; on July aist. 
The evening before, there arrived from the direction of 
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Strasburg, a short, stout man in the prime of life. His passport 
bore the name of Giuseppe Benso. Since the season was at Its 
height, the hotels were crammed, and he had to find lodgings 
where he could. One of the chemists had a vacant room. 
The apothecary looked closely at the insipid yet remarkable 
face ; a bewildering face, both frank and reserved, bold and 
crafty, obliging and harsh—a bundle of opposites. The 
stranger wore a sparse beard, and had spectacles to hide his 
penetrating eyes. The face seemed familiar. But Signor 
Benso, speaking excellent French with the masterful manner 
of one accustomed to command, said he was very tired, and 
thus fobbed off his inquisitive host’s prying.—Where on earth 
had one seen that face before ?>—The illustrated papers ?— 
The chemist sat in his dispensary, and stared at the ceiling, 
puzzled. Signor Benso was tired out? Why, then, in his 
bedroom above the dispensary, did he tramp to and fro for 
hours? Perhaps it would be better to report him at the police 
station that very night. People had good cause to fight shy 
of Italians. 

The official belonging to the secret service, one of those told 

off to watch over the Emperor’s safety, who next morning, 
rigged out in a white linen jacket as a domestic servant, took 
up Signor Benso’s breakfast, found one glance sufficient. 
Having discreetly withdrawn from the bedroom, he said with 
a smile to the chemist : “‘ Monsieur was right ; a dangerous 
Italian’. He changed back into his grey overcoat, went to 
the telegraph office, and sent a cipher dispatch to police 
headquarters in Paris. He was not on watch, when, shortly 
before eleven, Signor Benso left the lodging and walked to the 
ivy-clad villa which housed the Emperor. 
‘““My dear Count Cavour,” said the Emperor softly and 
slowly, ““I am delighted to see you again. So much has 
happened since we last met, so many of my thoughts have 
matured... .” 

The writing-table was bare, save for a map of Italy spread 
upon it: this might be taken as an act of non-committal 
courtesy or as a significant act of preparation. The emperor 
appeared to be in a good humour and alert ; 1t would seem 
that Plombiéres suited him well. The opening of the balcony 
door framed a forest-clad hill, inundated with sunshine, green 
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and gold. So spendthrift was the sun with its rays that two 
of them were caught in Cavour’s glasses. He shaded his eyes 
with his hand ; he was greatly excited. 

Adventurous but short-lived notions were racing through 
his mind, popping in and out. His ideas were of a tropical 
profusion. Palmerston once said of him, that his mind con- 
ceived ideas as fast as rabbits conceived young. He chuckled 
a trifle stiffly, while his glasses sparkled between his fingers. 
Excited and expectant, he felt he had not quite got himself 
in hand ; the situation was unprecedented. 

‘Yes, I have made up my mind,” said the Emperor, letting 
his eyes travel over the map while his restless hand made a 
screen against the all-pervading sunlight. ‘I’ve made up 
my mind to give strong support to Piedmont in a war against 
Austria ; yes, with every force at my command, my dear 
Cavour. But if the conflict is to take place, we shall have 
first to convince France and then Europe that there is an 
intelligible and seemly motive. How does one find a seemly 
motive, my dear Count?” 

Cavour’s hand dropped from his eyes, and the glasses blazed 
in the rays of sunlight. He closed his eyes—though, as a 
matter of fact, they were invisible behind the sparkling 
spectacles. To reach the goal thus swiftly and suddenly was 
enough to make any man dizzy and even breathless, to make 
his heart beat like that of a racer, to have won the race on his 
own legs, knowing the result to be no miracle, no conjuring 
trick, no false magic, no caprice or guile of the Sphinx. 
Cavour’s chin waggled, he stuttered ; yes, indeed, the situation 
was unprecedented. 

The Emperor’s eyes blinked as he glanced at his companion’s 
bespectacled orbs, then they travelled to the sun-drenched 
balcony. 

‘* The sun is bothering you,” he said amiably as he got up 
to let down the blind. A waterfall of green invaded the room, 
pricked here and there with points of gold. 

Kind of him, thought Cavour, gradually quieting 
down, while his mind resumed its clarity, and he 
became once more the crafty and dangerous man he was by 
nature. 

‘Plenty of time,” murmured the Emperor. ‘ No one is 
likely to disturb us.” 
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Cavour took off his glasses, wiped them with his handker- 


chief, and said : 
‘We'll find a seemly motive, Sire.” 


The gods have awakened ; it had to be. But the fact that 
they are no longer asleep can hardly as yet be called an event, 
nor even the experience they had been dreading ; they feel, 
rather, an uneasy and ungodly shrinking in face of things to 
come. The fate of a pair of mortals on whose behalf Public 
Opinion is pleading forms the link between Olympus and 
Hades, and the same course is taken by the divine adventure, 
which is of a refreshing character, being at first mischievous 
and then actually rebellious ; for the pathways of the Father 
of the Gods, which the audience can follow or at least dimly 
discern, are infernal ways in respect of their topographical 
details. Evil clings to its mythological weakness : to its lust 
in each personification : as God, as Man, as Beast ; and with 
mighty Ha, ha, ha’s, the mocking chorus of the gods opens 
the record of sins whose pages will be enriched by the 
adventures in the Under-World, where the earthly beauty 
of Eurydice is threatened by shadows—where there is Plutonic 
rivalry, and where there occurs the ultimate metamorphosis 
of Jupiter (that resourceful metamorphosist) into a wanton 
fly. From mischief to revolt is but a step, from a mocking 
chorus of gods to an indignant chorus of gods only a bold 
modulation is needed—and this may be clearly heard by all : 
‘*‘ Abattons cette tyrannie—ce régime est fastidieux ’’—and 
suddenly in three leaping sequences we hear as an appeal, a 
summons, a revolt, the prohibited and unwelcome strains 
of the Marseillaise issuing from amid Olympian discontent. 

Morny in his box and Rochefort in the stalls raised their 
heads, while their hearts beat furiously. 

“It’s almost a matter of indifference,” mused Morny, 
“* whether the clever and devoted Walewska has actually been 
given the go-by in favour of a doll-faced and flat-breasted 
American woman—or whether it is really true that Eugenie, 
who is suffering much more from all this than any of us imagine, 
has come to terms with her own self-torture and even seeks 
it, exerting a new, callous, and gruesome tolerance, as regent, 
in the service and name of the future—for her, incorporated 
in her son. This seems to me incredible, for she is a pious 
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Catholic, and superstition of that sort would not be compatible 
with her faith. But this has no bearing on the impending 
decision. The only thing that matters is the way along which 
he will creep. Does he think he can humbug me as to the 
import of his summer-time peace-talks and pilgrimages ? 
Maybe Walewski, poor nincompoop, is taken in by them, 
because he hates his master and for this very reason believes ; 
besides, he thinks it the proper thing to do under the circum- 
stances ; he feels obliged to adopt an objective attitude towards 
the man whom his wife loves. Walewski honestly believes 
that the meeting at Plombiéres with the wizard from Turin 
was a purely friendly one, which had no bearing on high 
politics—I cannot bring myself to believe any such thing. I’m 
a different sort of a fellow. I’m as improper as this operetta ; 
I’m indecorous and unjust, even in regard to my own fears as 
to the future, as to what next he is going to spring upon us. 
Ten years ago, I’d have made a palace revolution ; to-day 
I'm sitting tight speculating for a fall, because I feel that he is 
slipping into war, an absolutely useless war. Then, when the 
blood-soaked end comes, maybe the Marseillaise will be 
trumpeted forth, just as in this blasphemous music which sets 
me wool-gathering in the most vexatious way. . . .” 

Morny pulled himself up, to ask himself how old he was. 
Ten years ago, at the time of the coup d’état, he was young ; 
to-day, he was just spry enough for speculation and for carrying 
on business as president. He must, therefore, be old; yet, 
by reckoning, his years did not reach fifty. He was old, 
satiated, and fortunate—were it not for his anxiety, which was 
in reality, and if you looked things squarely in the face, no more 
than anxiety as to the maintenance of his satiated good-fortune. 
There is a form of old age that need not fear the turning of 
the wheel of time, because one will never live to see the 
change. Did this apply to him, Morny wondered ; and were 
the Emperor’s crooked ways so alarming, simply because they 
drew a line through every calculation ?—How mortally sad 
and mortally sweet is Eurydice’s dying song ! But, good God, 
are not death and sorrow merely subjects for parody in this 
play? ... 

Rochefort’s thoughts ran: Why should not the descent 
into hell be a cheerful affair and pleasantly cheeky ? The man 
who takes nothing seriously, not even the twilight of the gods, 
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who looks on as if nothing were happening while flames consume 
the epoch, cleansing it and freeing it, such a man will come 
through unscathed, he will sing the Marseillaise, as unabashed 
in his singing as is this impudent musician who has introduced 
the melody into his opera for the whole churus to sing. This 
clown of an Offenbach is compensating me for the Orsini 
tragedy. ... 

Rochefort felt quite buoyant. He found that the professional 
jester’s calling was fraught with meaning, could be far-seeing, 
and a fine endorsement for its existence. His self-assurance 
increased accordingly. 

During the interval, de Villemessant, editor of the “‘ Figaro,” 
came into Morny’s box. He prophesied, in spite of a rather 
cool reception at the fall of the curtain, that the opera would 
run for at least two hundred performances. (He was under 
contract to receive 18 per cent of the Bouffes’ profits. Both he 
and Offenbach enjoyed such a community of interests and 
re-insurances.) He likewise promised that there should be 
an enthusiastic notice in his paper. 

Morny said little, but : 

“Very pretty ... very clever... very brazen-faced.. .’ 

“But our Jupiter is most discreetly disguised,’ answered 
Villemessant, a grin invading his flabby cheeks. 

Morny looked down upon the stalls, and his eyes were 
suddenly arrested. He dropped his monocle, picked up his 
opera-glasses, and focused them. But the object which 
attracted him was not what Villemessant supposed, and what 
everyone would have supposed who saw the first gentleman 
of the realm take up his opera-glasses in the interval. Morny’s 
glasses were not fixed upon a woman. He was studying a man. 
There, magnified by the lenses, was a strangely attractive 
head. Yes, it was Pluto himself, the master of Hades in 
evening dress, Mephisto with an enormous, nubbly forehead, 
black, flame-shaped brows, and short, black flames of hair ; 
his goatee rested between his fingers as if in a pair of shears ; 
a satanic smile lit up his countenance as if he were highly 
pleased at the gods’ descent into hell ; perhaps he was softly 
joining in the chorus of derisive Ha, ha, ha’s, or perhaps in 
the chorus of indignation, or perhaps in the intruding strains 
of the Marsetllaise. . . . His face combined the features of 
hell, of the time, of the Emperor, of the Vice-Emperor ; features 
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terribly familiar and terribly strange. Who can he be, this 
anti-god in the stalls ? Why is he not on the stage, this encmy 
of the gods in the flesh ? 

** Villemessant, do you know who that gentleman is—the 
one sitting in the corner seat, second row, right of the 
stalls ? ”’ ; 

‘Where did you say, Excellency ? Ah, over there! Thr 
devil, eh?” 

** Yes, that devil.” 

“It’s Rochefort, Excellency, the coming man—only he 
isn’t aware of that yet. Devils, thank the Lord, do not know 
everything, and a very good thing for us that they don’t, 
Monseigneur. I’m letting him roast a little longer, till he’s 
thoroughly cooked. Devils under thirty are mere infants so 
far as hell is concerned. Then I mean to have him on my staff. 
You'll appreciate him, Sir.” 

The Vice-Emperor wished to be introduced to the satanic 
youngster ; but he suppressed the wish. First he wanted to 
know what was going to happen to the gods in the Under- 
World. 


A seemly motive ! Well, there was the same worthy motive 
that had been discussed two years ago at the Peace Congress. 
Austria was still unjustifiably squatting in Bologna and 
Ancona. 

But was that old story, which seemed tedious two years ago, 
really an adequate motive ? Were there not still French troops 
in Rome? What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
Cavour. 

Yes, his troops were in Rome, had remained since, as 
President of the Republic, he had destroyed the daughter- 
republic. He was in such high spirits to-day that, almost 
unthinkingly he had used the same arguments as the executed 
assassin Orsini—and the decapitated spectre must be walking 
here, in this private, carefully sheltered room. Cavour, at 
any rate, was convinced of this, behaving as if, at the moment, 
he could think of no more seemly motive. He even began to 
stutter again, so sure he was that the Emperor and the spectre 
would kindly help him out of all his embarrassments. 

‘* At the moment, and impromptu, Sire, it would actually be 


difficult, very difficult... ,” 
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The golden pencil] wandered over the map of Italy. From 
the Vosges summer without, from the green-clad hill, a few 
specks of sunshine hopped daintily and innocently along its 
playful path. The pencil had an easy job, for it knew its way 
about, making a swift journey from Genoa out of the sky-blue 
gulf, along the eastern Riviera to Spezia, and revolving in a 
small orbit, quickly, and more quickly, in a delightful solo 
dance, so small was the circle marked out. 

Massa-Carrara, which belongs to the detested duodecimo 
autocrat Francis of Modena ; this princedom, which everyone 
knows to be sighing and groaning under its tyrant’s heel, will 
make a violent bid for freedom (do you think that too devious 
a course, or crooked in the other sense, or anywise difficult 
my dear friend? Not a bit of it !), the little State will ask its 
big brother for help, Big Brother Piedmont, and the wheel of 
destiny will turn of itself. Turin will fire an explosive note 
at Modena (the minister for foreign affairs at Turin is a dab 
hand at pyrotechnics, as you know, Your Excellency) ; 
Modena, in her turn, will borrow an impudent answer from 
her Big Brother in Vienna ; Piedmont will occupy Massa as 
duty bids—and what Austria will do, Cavour, will have to do, 
we know, and so does the whole of outraged Europe. 

Is that a good, a valid, a seemly motive ? Oh, we can rub 
our hands with delight at having such a motive. . . . 

However (the pencil leapt southward), there would be two 
difficulties, two serious considerations, a very big one con- 
cerning the Holy Father—no need to substantiate it... . 

No need to substantiate it, for that famous gratitude was 
still functioning ; besides, the French garrison in Rome could 
be relied upon and the all-important French clergy who 
occasionally found it expedient to praise the new Charlemagne 
as guardian of Mother Church: but here, in this room (so 
it seemed to the bespectacled man), Orsini’s ghost walked, 
and dominated the situation—and fear was a stronger emotion 
than gratitude ; this realisation steeled Cavour’s courage. 

It goes without saying that one needs to show deference ; 
the Holy Father must keep Rome and the Patrimony of 
Peter; and no one would be to blame if, for instance, 
Romagna—poor, suffering province, refused to fall in with 
these plans... . 

The bespectacled man held his breath: this would mean 
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cutting off four-fifths of the Papal States. The Emperor 
passed his index finger along his moustache ; the pencil took 
another leap southward, leaving Rome in the rear. 

The second difficulty was of a trivial character: Naples, 
and its tyrant whose days were numbered. But behind him, 
unfortunately, lay tsarist interests— you understand, Cavour ? 

But what’s the difficulty here, Sire? Who wants to be 
bothered with Naples? Not a soul! Naples will continue to 
be troubled with its nightmare until it wakes up and throws 
the incubus off, possibly by. .. . 

The sun was sinking, the green hill opposite had lost some of 
its vivid splendour, the well-informed pencil was tracing wide 
and decisive circles: the whole of northern Italy, including 
Venetia, Emilia, and Romagna, was now attached to a 
liberated Picdmont, three States remained as independent 
sovereignties—an enlarged Tuscany forming a Central Italian 
kingdom, the Roman Patrimony, and Naples which, it was 
to be hoped, would soon be ruled by Murat. ‘Thus a con- 
federation of four States would be created.--Who was to 
be president ? ” 

‘Pio Nono,” said the Empcror softly. Cavour broke into 
a smile at the thought of so signal a mark of gratitude. 

If necessary, the war shall be carried to the very gates of 
Vienna. The army to consist of 300,000 men, 100,000 
furnished by Picdmont, and 200,000, by France. 

Is he serious? Suppose his luck should turn. . . . The 
pencil travelled to the eastern shores of the Isonzo. Spectacles 
thought : His luck’s held so far... . 

What about the thanks of liberated Italians towards their 
liberator ? 

No thanks needed ! Perhaps a smaller settlement after the 
big one has been secured. 

Something that will come within the terms of our alliance ? 
And what sort of a settlement, Sire ? 

A mere rectification of frontiers. 

The gold pencil flew westward, right away to the west. 
Savoy and Nice... . 

“Nice!” cried Cavour in alarm. “ But what about the 
principle of nationality, the imperial. . . ?”’ 

The pencil cautioned him not to get excited. Trifles sort 
themselves out--later. ... 
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The hours dropped away as the sun sank, four weighty 
hours during which the pencil held magic sway ticking the 
minutes off. A pause. An interval for rest well earned. Then 
a drive in a neat little two-seater, the Emperor, wearing a grey 
top hat, handling the reins himself. The summer day is still 
rich with golden sunshine which invades the slopes of the 
velvety hill. Pan’s pipes re-echo from the surrounding land- 
scape, the golds and greens and blues are no longer quite so 
brilliant but have gained in softness and delicacy. Who is 
frightened of the shadows which will soon be creeping forth 
from the peaceful, tortuous road ? 

Ah, wait a bit. What about a marriage ? 

Deuce take it! Must that fifteen-year-old Piedmontese girl 
be delivercd up to Plon-Plon with his puffy face, the gross 
caricature of the great Emperor’s, to Plon-Plon with his silly 
nickname and his infamous record of vice. . . ? 

Reacons of State? Reasons of State! Yet the man is a 
power and has intelligence, both of which may be inimical 
when he is a passive opponent, but useful, extremely useful 
when he is provided with the active job he yearns for. He 
must be placed on the active list, given political and dynastic 
ambitions ; then he’ll be your friend as you well know ; 
perhaps he will be your neighbour as king in Central Italy. 
And how do you like the little queen ? Besides, he’s not such 
a bad fellow ; sentimental beneath his braggart mask. Didn’t 
he rush to Rachel's bedside as she lay a-dying ? Yes, Cavour, 
he failed to report at the Chalons headquarters, all on her 
account. He alone was with her, he alone—not I ; he wept, 
yes, there’s no denying the fact that he wept—not I.—But 
away with tears. You ought to be laughing, Cavour, for our 
worthy Walewski has just sent me a telegraphic message to 
inform me that he has been warned by the police of your 
presence in Plombiéres. . . . 

Spectacles looked at his companion. The Emperor’s big 
nose twitched. It evidently amused him vastly to trick them 
all out of their responsibilities—But (if he is anxious) his 
mirth is 1ll-timed. Does he look anxious? He looks as if he 
were capable of hoaxing or bamboozling you . . . no, no, 
he looks as if he might win... . 

The Emperor clicked his tongue and gave the horse its 
head, 
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** Cannon, Cavour, cannon !”’ 
Shades were creeping from the dark spots of the dale. 


What are the gods doing, now they have to descend into 
hell? Do they fight for their realm above ground, conquering 
under the sign of the sun? Or are they going down into the 
simmering darkness.? Nothing of the sort. Are they rising in 
rebellion against the Father of Olympus, who has led them 
along a false path? Are they at least cursing him? No. 
A solemn chant, a kind of Plutonic Te Deum, is emerging to 
do him honour. Does not the time-spirit suffer on entering 
hell? No: nota sign of suffering ; only laughter. 

Jolly comfortable in hell—not because one is satiated with 
the delights of heaven, but because one feels comfortable 
everywhere nowadays. The time has an unquenchable desire 
to laugh, it wants to laugh at death and the devil, at Jupiter 
and at itself. What’s afoot? War? Is this New Casar 
happiness going to crash to-morrow or in fifty years from now ? 
Laugh, man, laugh! The quict, sagacious laughter of 
political scepticism creates the best of all possible worlds out 
of an undervaluation and a contempt for the political destiny 
which, in many forms and colours, has been passing like a 
pageant before men’s cyes. Strident laughter fills the air, 
coming more especially from those who suffer from breast- 
pang ; indecd this laughter is so loud as to make it impossible 
for anyone to see, to hear, and to foresee. Perhaps this is all 
to the good. The satanic chorus sings a drinking song ; nay, 
a bacchanal ; and the young beauty who is the centre of the 
revel, bemused with the noise, her womanhood coveted by 
roystering eyes, in the end becomes a Bacchante that she may 
feel more at home in this orgy of the Under-World. Gods, 
devils, and human beings are in their element, and feel com- 
fortable. That explains why they dance in Hades, why every 
one of them joins in the dance. 

At the outset the measure is charming and delicate in 
texture as a minuet ; it might have been composed by Lully. 
Of old, the festivals of the gods invariably began in similar 
vein, generous and beautiful, full-toned, firm of flesh, direct 
from a clear sky. Must hell conquer Olympian joy ? 

Suddenly, quickly, before you can catch your breath, satanic 
joy breaks in, shattering the lilt, but sparing the gods who 
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continue alive though treading a different measure, one 
attuned to hellish laughter. Tiny, saucy cadences trip upon 
the dancers’ legs, tickling them, making them merrier and 
nimbler. The dancers outdo themselves, leaping as they 
never imagined they could despite paunches and age, the 
years being counted neither in heaven nor in hell, though 
inclined to make a body lazy ; legs curvet like those of a circus 
horse ; judging by the racket the dancers’ feet make upon 
hell’s floor, these horses’ hoofs must be shod... . 

The gods are being broken in ; the whip cracks quicker and 
louder, until the dancers smart under the lash—not enough 
to kill, of course, but sufficient to produce the shrieks appro- 
priate to such a turmoil of limbs: this is the cry of delight, 
the vulcanic explosion of laughter which the hell-bound know 
well, but which the dancers of the heavenly minuet have 
never heard before. The dancers feel that they must inevitably 
burst under such unaccustomed exertions ; but all they do is 
to blow up the old forms of merriment; thereafter their 
movements continue recklessly and in despite of form ; they 
are relaxed, uprooted, wonderfully equilibrated, indifferent ; 
still they gallop in time to the music, yes, they gallop 
rhythmically round and round the tan-strewn riding-school 
of intoxication. 

The riding-school is big ; it encompasses heaven, hell, and 
a corner of the earth ; the horses have galloped over frontiers, 
over the frontiers dividing stage, orchestra, and audience from 
one another. Ce bal est original. Jupiter, the wanderer of 
many disguises, the patriarchal seducer, can be everywhcre, 
we are told: but he is indistinguishable amid this medley. 

Truth to tell, he is no longer so important, no god is impor- 
tant any more ; a man can get out of his difficulties without 
divine help. The time? The time has a big heart, capable of 
embracing all, and setting everyman’s pulses throbbing. 
Rochefort is conscious of his throbbing heart ; so is the Vice- 
Emperor; both feel extraordinary well. The prevailing 
melody merges into every wish, and makes a couplet out of 
every thought. The time is dancing the Empire to death, 
the Empire, the Empire, the Empire. Such is the gallop 
Rochefort sings. Morny dances to the tune of: a la baisse, 
a la baisse, 4 la baisse. Any words you like fit the lilt of the 
music. 
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This is the Galop infernal. The time-devil has arisen, and 
blows a trumpet, a peer among practical jokers ; he blows a 
new blast before the walls of Jericho. A mad and at the same 
time a simple melody floods the walls, so full of fun as to be 
senseless, so amusing as to be raving mad, and so rhythmical 
as to put every limb out of joint. It’s enough to make a man 
split his sides with laughter to see every belief shattered in this 
orgy, and shame crumbling away and fear following. Gallop ! 
Gallop ! The monotonous tones become more urgent, more 
exaggerated, more delirious; the insistent pounding and 
drumming drive serious endeavour away, out of the time. 
Everyone is dancing the cancan ; it is as if a modern dance 
mania had arisen to combat the black plague of the future. 


BOOK TWO 
THE ALCHEMISTS 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE RED KEPI 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 


HE town was astretch with happiness. Who now 
remembered that the town had groaned with the pain 
of the stretching? It was great and brilliant with 
new beauty, had broad streets, gardens, and promenades, and 
could draw breath freely. Napoleon III had been enthroned 
for nearly a decade, and almost every year of his reign a new 
and mighty street had been cut through the medley of alleys 
and tiny houses, to be opened as a boulevard for the general 
welfare : the rue de Rivoli running as far as the Hotel de 
Ville, the Boulevard de Strasbourg, the avenues of the Empress 
and of the Bois de Boulogne, the Boulevard Malesherbes, the 
Boulevard du Temple. These, indeed, were completed during 
the first five years. The new thoroughfares were lined by 
well-built many-storeyed houses, all wearing the same uniform 
of the new mushroom splendour ; palaces shot skywards for 
the new nobles, and the still newer female autocrats (the great 
cocottes) ; a Pompeian palace for Plon-Plon, who had become 
a man of mark ; a Grecian palace for the Paiva, not the latest 
Asphasia, but the most expensive. 

The State was large and wealthy, and its size and wealth 
were perpetually growing. Part of the imperial luck was the 
luck of numbers, of the greatest number—and what should 
stay the swelling of the numbers? There had been a sudden 
expansion in the area of the town. In the last year of the 
decade, far from being surfeited, it remained greedy for 
happiness. Haussmann, the sub-dictator, hated and admired, 
made invulnerable by the protecting hand of his master (by 
the restless hand that had been laid upon the lips of all, that 
hung heavily on the Empire, secretly and distressfully upon 
every sore spot in the Continent)—Haussmann had induced 
the hand of Prince Fortunatus to write a decree. Thereupon 
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twelve communes were incorporated in the metropolis. They 
were Auteuil, Batignolles, Belleville, Bercy, La Chapelle, 
Charonne, Grenelle, Monceau, Montmartre, Passy, Vaugirard, 
and La Villette. The Bois de Boulogne and the Jardin 
d’Acclimation were also included within the town-limits. 
Paris had now 20 arrondissements, 80 quarters, 7800 hectares 
of superficial measure, 1,500,000 inhabitants, 1500 streets 
whose total length was 740 kilometres, so that, placed end to 
end they would reach from La Ville Lumiére into Provence. 
These were imperial figures! The huge edifices of the new 
market, the Halles, were growing up, slowly these, since time 
must be given for the building of so gigantic an arsenal to 
provide the necessaries of life. There were to be twelve titanic 
halls. It might be a generation before they would be ready, 
in their gargantuan proportions, to fulfil their beneficent 
functions. People were glad to watch them growing slowly, 
knowing that appetites would grow proportionally, and that 
they would be ready to satisfy the increased appetites. 

The new happiness had been ordered ? Now it was stream- 
ing through the new boulevards and between the rows of new 
houses which guaranteed the joy of life by their overwhelming 
supply of restaurants, cafés, and the wonder-world of gigantic 
shops and warehouses, doing this spontaneously and with 
amazing self-satisfaction. Happiness had arrived, had been 
localized, and no one seemed to be interested in anything else. 
You could almost laugh to see how obediently happiness came 
at a beck. The Bouffes was still playing the air to which the 
gods danced the cancan in Hades. Had not Hades, meanwhile, 
been brought back to earth? Here was Paris, and Paris 
itself was happiness. Everyone could see, hear, and taste it. 
Anyone who pleased could sit in front of the Café Riche, or 
the Artistes, or the Closerie des Lilas, whence he saw 
nothing but Paris, and that sufficed him.  Villemessant, 
the increasingly important “ Figaro” of the boulevards, 
could say so, could declare : “ A dog run over in the boulevards 
interests us more than an earthquake in Japan.” 

But Italy is not far off. If you link together the 740 kilo- 
metres of streets in the new Paris and traverse them in a south- 
eastward direction, as the crow flies, you will find yourself 
close to Turin, where you can have a look at Signor Cavour. 
Is he not almost as near to a Parisian as a dog run over in 
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the boulevards? Is the shirt of happiness nearer to the town than 
the “‘gloire’’ tunic? Barely a year ago, on August 5th, there 
was inaugurated another of these broad and beaming streets 
of happiness, the Boulevard Sébastopol. Sébastopol had been 
the Emperor’s gloire. Were there not, before the expiry of 
the decade, to be two new names of martial glory ; and would 
it not be appropriate to the untroubled happiness of the 
Imperial City to apply these names to a new boulevard and 
a new bridge? Is, then, the happiness of the town already 
independent of the happiness of the Emperor? Not yet, not 
yet ; but, while the new decade is being born, it seems as if 
there might be differences between the happiness of the town 
and the happiness of the State, or that one was slowly detaching 
itself from the other ; as if the former, the manifest happiness 
and good fortune, were becoming a little sceptical about the 
happiness and good fortune of the latter, which was ambiguous, 
no longer undeniable. 


You can ask ; in God’s name, you can ask. 

We have reached the last year of the unquestionably happy 
and fortunate decade. Offenbach is still playing in the Under- 
World. Every street Arab in Paris whistles airs about the 
sleeping, the mocking, the rebellious, the dancing gods ; 
Olympian machinations and the small change of mythology 
go to swell the chorus ; the galop infernal, which every cook 
can croon, the cancan, which every lorette dances at the Bal 
Mabille, are the rage : enfer has been absorbed into everyday 
life, and is no longer fearsome. We have all become familiar 
with the Under-World, and know its ways by heart. What does 
this uproar symbolise ? 

The last year of the decade opens with a remark by the 
Emperor so pointedly directed against the Austrian ambassador, 
and the New Year is signalised by so official a threat at the 
Imperial reception, by so sensational a pamphlet (sensational 
because inspired by the Emperor) about the solution of the 
Italian question, that everyone must surely know what is 
imminent ? The Bourse was raising a terrific outcry, there was 
a slump in values, Morny was pulling strings in the stock- 
market, Morny who was great at pulling strings. He was 
pale, and mute. Rothschild, however, was voluble enough. 
That shrewd and wealthy financier declared that the Emperor 
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did not understand the new France he had made. Twenty 
years ago, France could have made war without serious 
internal convulsions ; for in those days hardly anyone but the 
bankers held securities ; now all the world and his wife owned 
railway shares or had invested money in the three per cents. 
The Emperor had once said that the Empire signified peace, 
and that had been a true word, the only true word. He 
seemed to have forgotten that it would be all up with the 
Empire should France go to war. So said Rothschild, and all 
the world and his wife agreed. All Rothschild’s world, that is 
to say, to which the new boulevards belonged ; also Morny ; 
also Walewski, who, in the Ministerial Council, had violent 
disputes with Plon-Plon, suddenly grown to be a man of prime 
importance ; to the same world belonged the Walewska, and 
the pious Empress as well. The war was unpopular ; the war 
was preposterous ; the war might bring, everything to smash. 
All this was as plain as the nose on your face. 

Could it be true that the Emperor did not know the new 
France he had made? He had spoken admirably, with gentle 
dignity, when opening parliament in February. 

‘The land needs repose. Away with these false alarms ! 
Away with groundless mistrust ! ”’ 

He had added, softly as ever : 

‘“*God, my own conscience, and posterity are, for me, the 
primary motives of action and the last court of appeal.” 

These were peaceful and dignified words, animated by the 
spirit of true religion. The Emperor, as he delivered his speech 
from the presidential rostrum, had a yellowish tint which 
markedly contrasted with the grey visage of the Vice-Emperor, 
president of the House. Both men-had pouches beneath their 
eyes. 

“I wonder,” thought Morny, glancing furtively at his half- 
brother, “‘ whether Louis feels, as I do, the twinges of approach- 
ing illness. He looks as if he did.” 

As far as the president was concerned, these twinges were 
making themselves felt from the stomach downwards, and 
extended also from the stomach into the heart. That very 
day, however, he gave his agent in the stock-market orders to 
buy more heavily for a fall. 

The Emperor authorised Rothschild to invite subscriptions 
for the Austrian loan. This was a war-boan, since Austria was 
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arming as vigorously and conspicuously as Piedmont. Could 
France show herself more neutral, that is to say more pacific, 
than she did by facilitating the Austrian loan ? Securities rose, 
Rothschild was satisfied. Could they not be content likewise, 
the other devotees of peace: Persigny, who continued to 
write discourteous letters from London, where he was kept in 
reserve ; and Walewski, whose cries of alarm were becoming a 
nuisance ; and the greatly disturbed clergy ; and, last but not 
least, Eugenie ? The previous good understanding between 
France and England had been gravely impaired, for, across the 
Channel, the tories, who were Gallophobes, had come into 
power—Palmerston, the outstanding liberal statesman, having 
been defeated on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill (substantially, 
that is to say, on account of the Orsini affair). Besides Palmer- 
ston, many more of Napoleon’s friends, men of lesser note in 
Italy, Hungary, Serbia, Bohemia, Poland, and South Germany, 
were no longer in a position to back up the Emperor of the 
French. Did it not seem possible that the English conservatives 
would build a bridge of reacton leading into Austria, by way of 
Germany which, under Prussian hegemony, had suddenly 
become chauvinist and menacing ? Why was the self-preserva- 
tive instinct in Europe directing itself so furiously against the 
New Empire, since everyone knew this empire to be funda- 
mentally peaceful? The momentous alliance with Piedmont 
was purely defensive, as had been clearly stated in the 
‘* Moniteur ”’ of March 5th. Should a new congress be called 
for the solution of the Italian problem, as the Russians had 
recently proposed, running athwart the tories’ direct concilia- 
tory activities in Vienna, France would take part in it with 
the best will in the world. 

No one could deal more honestly ; values on the Stock 
Exchange steadied ; the skies were blue and the sun shone 
once more. Nevertheless, Morny continued to speculate for 
a fall, although the president’s financial agent tore his hair, 
since the liabilities were swelling by millions. While this was 
going on, the wizard came to the Tuileries, no longer as Signor 
Benso. After Cavour had said his say (which was kept abso- 
lutely private), the Emperor stayed two days in bed, showing 
that he too had twinges in his body. However, Friend 
Palmerston could again be relied upon for help ;_ he was on his 
legs once more, and able to force an election, which would 
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turn, not so much (as outwardly appeared) upon suffrage 
reform, as upon the decision for Austria or for Napoleon ; for 
the status quo, on the one hand, or a forward movement, on the 
other, The yellow-skinned Emperor represented the forward 
movement, but in what direction, and what European forces 
would move at his command? Austria seemed to know, 
for she had just mobilised seven and a half army corps, in 
expectation of the overthrow of the tories in England and her 
consequent isolation. At length the irrevocable step was taken, 
and an ultimatum was sent to Turin. 

Now there will be a fall in securities. Morny swallows 
pills which look like silver bullets, and have been prescribed 
for his internal twinges ; while he continues to speculate for 
a fall. One understands France, and the strong feeling that 
exists throughout the country against this particular war ; 
one also understands the time, which seems to be fulfilling 
its purposes very hastily, at a gallop. The gods in the Bouffes 
Parisiennes continue to dance the galop infernal. But 
securities do not fall. 


There are a lot of questions to ask in such days as these, 
when war has come at last, closing the streets like a turnpike 
gate which holds up the traffic, divides people in the old evil 
fashion into those who stay at home and those who go to the 
front, and in which all the women are weeping. Why are we 
at war? Why, nevertheless, has there been no panic on the 
Stock Exchange ? Why do the small investors feel so much 
confidence in the future of France that they refrain from 
selling their three per cents, or from flinging their railway 
shares into the stock-market ? Morny cannot but ask himself 
such questions, for he has lost many millions. All the same, 
he is not unhappy, only astonished, thoughtful, and no longer 
grey of visage, for his bodily twinges have ceased. However, 
as an enquiring physician, he will sound the time, which is 
incalculable. 

Here is a remarkable head, crowned with a Kepi. The 
Kepi is important, being an unimperial headgear, although it 
has a fine broad band of gold braid. It has become the 
general headgear. You wear it on one side, with a tilt that 
gives you a youthful appearance, modestly and yet saucily, 
so that it shows the token, the watchword, of the hour— 
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comradeship. Yes, the Emperor is wearing the Kepi of 
active service, like everyone else. His name is Napoleon, and 
he shows no sign of trying to do a bunk. Good, he will fulfil 
the warlike obligations of his name. He does not try to set 
himself apart in any way from worthy Mr. Everyman. Take 
note of this and rejoice. There was a time, soldiers, you will 
remember, when he sported the famous little hat that was 
unique, that had been so frightfully individual when flaunted 
above the crater of a Europe vomiting war and compelled 
to sacrifice ten million lives for the little Corporal’s gloire. 
To-day it is only tolerable that this hat should be worn by 
the figure that is perched up in the skies on the top of the 
Vendéme Column, unapproachable, and looking quite small 
from below. The times have changed, soldiers of the people ; 
the Emperor will not send you to the front while he himself 
stays safe at home, as he did when he despatched you to 
the Crimea where pestilence raged as well as war ; he is rigged 
out as you are, private soldiers, distinguished from you only by 
the insignia of a general. Any one of you may rise to become 
a general. The story runs that once, a good many years ago, 
he did put on the little hat, which should only be worn by the 
statue high up there upon the column, and that he invaded 
his own country wishing to make himself a replica of the great, 
the unique Napoleon. One is not allowed to talk of that 
matter nowadays. Times have changed ; the hat has become 
an ordinary cocked hat ; but, even so, it is only worn on parade. 
Lately, we are told, that even this parade hat was denounced, 
although a number of other generals still wore it. It was too 
peculiar for the time, set the wearers too much apart. Now he 
wears Everyman’s Kepi and is ready to risk his life at the front. 
Soldiers, do you not see that the time has a new aspect, a new 
significance ? 

Between the gold-braid band of the Kepi and the collar of 
the uniform was a head without a neck; for, although the 
collar was not high, it extended up as far as the flabby cheeks. 
The face, which had the tint of yellow ashes, the quiet and 
burned-out face, was bounded above and below by clamorous 
and burning colours. The Kepi was red, the braid shone 
with gold. Thus with red and gold upon the pallid head, with 
the shade, the protection, of the broad, highly polished black 
peak of the cap above the dimmed, apparently unsecing eyes— 
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how like he was to the State prisoner of Ham tending his 
garden on the ramparts of the fort, that garden in which the 
peace of God walked. From March till October, the pallid 
walls had borne brightly coloured flowers, just as the pallid 
head bore the brightly coloured Kepi; the flowers and the 
Kepi shone far and wide across the country ; the wall and the 
head were brightly conspicuous, a wonderful exchange of good 
feeling ensued, a delicate trade in comradeship. In those days, 
you will be good enough to remember, there had originated in 
the sorrowful head now crowned with red and gold, the idea of 
‘‘ the eradication of poverty ”’. 

You have enjoyed happiness for nearly ten years, citizen 
soldiers—his happiness—and your town shines with it like his 
Kepi ; you know his face and copy it, so that you all resemble 
one another closely with your kepis, your imperials, the wives 
and children whom you have left behind you at home, and 
with your endangered lives. 

The man with the burning-red Kepi drove slowly through 
the shouting crowd in the square, where down to 1789, the 
Bastille stood. The inhabitants of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
are still Bastille-stormers. As everyone knows, this is the region 
out of which revolution springs—revolution, the great red 
she-wolf, with her face towards the west. As soon as she makes 
her spring, barricades are set up in the streets, and, now and 
again, with ravening maw, she attacks the Tuileries. The 
fire-red Kepi was driving in the opposite direction, from west 
to east, from the Tuileries to the Gare de Lyon ; the Emperor 
was going to the front. Flags were flying everywhere, the 
cheerful tricolour fluttered from every window. Men were 
cheering, throwing up their hats, and brandishing their hand- 
kerchiets ; but the inhabitants of Saint-Antoine, the Bastille- 
stormers, were moving to the attack. The carriage drove very 
slowly, the open carriage which bore the red Kepi and the 
white Empress, who were like two targets. Had there not 
been unfortunate experiences with imperial carriages, even 
with closed coaches ; had not rulers cause for anxiety, for 
alarm about the “General Safety’ (meaning their own), 
especially where this quarter of the huge she-wolf was con- 
cerned? Before and after the carriage, rode the silver- 
uniformed cavalrymen of the Cent-Gardes seven of them in 
each row, all of them bearded imperial-visages with war-god 
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helmets, all of them set apart from their fellows by their 
attire. The Bastille-stormers from Saint-Antoine flung them- 
selves between these riders and the Kepi-man. The Kepi-man, 
a good comrade, was dressed like all other soldiers. He was 
setting out to free a people, to free all peoples that were still 
in chains ; and they wanted to see him without the detested 
silver fetters of impcrial splendour, they wanted to speak to 
him just as they would speak to anyone else. What name 
can one find for the good comrade who is going to the front like 
Tom, Dick, and Harry? Not Lord and not Emperor—for 
God’s sake, not that; nor yet Desir¢, as years ago when we 
wanted him so much. What shall we call this worthy fellow the 
end of whose beard is rather too long and twisted ? We shall 
give him a simple name, “‘ Moustachu ’’.—“‘ Hello Moustachu, 
old Moustachu, make a good job of it, and long life to you !—” 
The good comrade laughed, Moustachu laughed. What a 
surprise ! His goatee (it is a goatee, isn’t it, Moustachu ?), 
white at the edges, as if it had been powdered, wagged merrily, 
yes, and the white woman seated beside him, whom one 
would have expected to cry, forced a smile, a not very gracious 
smile, as she sat in the white barque ofa carriage. After all, she 
ought not to be gracious but mournful. Perhaps she is really 
mournful, the foreign woman ; one does not know how these 
Spanish women appear when they are sad.—‘S We’ll look after 
Madame for you, Moustachu, and after your brat too. Don’t 
you bother.” —That’s the way the women talk to the Kepi- 
man, the women who are daughters and mothers of the revolu- 
tion, no doubt. The good comrade nods and waves and 
shakes hands. Then he catches sight of a workman wearing a 
blouse, a grey-haired man with grey eyebrows which meet 
above his nose, and grey eyes, who has taken his cap off 
politely. Still, he looks a dangerous chap, and probably, if 
one could catch a glimpse of his dossier, one would find him 
to be a notorious revolutionary. Still, he cries : “‘ You needn’t 
worry, while you’re away, Moustachu; we shan’t make a 
revolution behind your back.” 

In reply to these words, the good comrade did something 
unexpected. He raised his Kepi, and said: “ Thanks.” The 
fellow waved his cap, and the Emperor waved back with his 
Kepi. The crowd unharnessed the horses and themselves 
dragged the carriage in triumph to the station, with the silver 
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archangels of the Cent-Gardes riding solemnly at the front and 
the tail of the procession. 


Here was already an answer to the question about the war, 
a satisfactory answer for the time being. One might be inclined 
to think that matters were going pretty well, that the unam- 
biguous Kepi suited the ambiguous head, and that the march 
into Hades which aroused such enthusiastic applause from the 
poor devils had been a bold and even splendid thought. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that there had been a good deal 
of clamour about the ambiguity of this notable enterprise. 
Don’t you realise, can’t you guess, that the silent and obstinate 
and much too enigmatic man knows exactly, and has long 
known exactly, what he wants? See, his eyes are clouded ; 
that has become almost proverbial. There are other eyes 
which are clear. All the same, do they see any more clearly 
than his? Rochefort was standing at the foot of the July 
Column, erected to commemorate the fall of the Bastille, and 
saw the affectionate attack of the Bastille-stormers on the red 
Kepi, a sight which made him gloomy and despairing. Was 
not the significance of the scene plain enough? Anyhow he 
could not explain it to himself, or did not want to. Now war 
had come ; a thing both horribly plain and horribly obscure. 


THE MURMURING CROSS 


Once more we see the remarkable head crowned by the 
Kepi, four weeks later, during the night from the fourth to 
the fifth of June. The window 1s open, the night looks into the 
room, and its unceasing movement rushes by, the river rushes 
by. What rotten country for a battle, water-logged and criss- 
crossed by numerous irrigation channels. It is the Ticino that 
makes a persistent murmuring noise, while over it marches an 
unending train of men, from west to east, as if this night all 
mankind were crossing the river. The running water makes a 
wet murmur, and the marching feet make a dry murmur ; 
the two murmurs intersect, conjoined, and yet separate, beneath 
and across the sorely tried bridge of San Martino ; they make 
their way through the open window of the adjoining post-house 
—accompanied by many respectful glances. 

The room is baldly furnished, so that one can see everything 
at a glance. On the table are two empty bottles, bulging 
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bottles enveloped in straw, and into their necks have been 
thrust candles whose flames flicker in the night-breeze. 
Between them lie reports, creased and folded. From time to 
time, officers arrive with additional reports. Then the Kepi 
bends forward between the candles, and the restless hand 
smooths the paper, with an assuaging movement. In the 
intervals between the arrival of the reports—intervals which 
grow longer and longer as the night advances and the fate of 
the battle remains obscure—Kepi marches up and down the 
room. The wooden stool has been thrust under the table, for 
Kepi does not want to sit down. The camp-bed is hidden in 
the shadows at the back of the room, and might easily be over- 
looked. Kepi does not want to lie down either. 

The room is floored with tiles, trodden and uneven, far from 
agreeable to walk upon. Pains must be taken to avoid stumb- 
ling, or stumping one’s toes ; a hollow, bony sound arises at 
each stamp of the feet, a thing one has to get used to. How- 
ever, use and wont make one ignore these little discomforts ; 
there are thousands of more important things to think of ; 
and, whenever one likes, one can seek distraction by looking 
out of window. One can hear the murmuring cross, the inter- 
section of the war-stream and the warriors ; one does not see 
the river, but at least one can see the bridge. The sight of it 
does the heart good. 

The bridge sparkles at him, with many lights, stationary 
lights, candle-lanterns fastened to the parapets ; and there is a 
procession of lights moving from west to east, torches and 
lanterns borne by the soldiers or attached to the vehicles 
carrying materials of war. The bridge blinks into the room 
like an augur. The commander does not know whether this 
hard-fought and terribly uncertain day has already made 
history, but he is gambling on the chance or providing for the 
chance that to-morrow will make history. Anyhow, ten 
hundredweight of Austrian powder had been too little to blow 
up the bridge, so luck was on his side the day before yesterday. 
The bridge stands and carries weight, though one of the arches 
is wonky. Yesterday morning the division of Grenadier 
Guards, the men who bore the brunt of the day, crossed safely. 
Now the night reliefs are crossing ; the third corps, Bourbaki’s 
division, artillery, and the ammunition train. The sparkles 
from the bridge are unending. This morning, early, Kepi will 
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have eighteen brigades on the battlefield. But, according to his 
information, the Austrians may have as many as twenty or 
twenty-two brigades. 

What does the commander know ? Good God, it is not all 
pleasant, what he knows. He knows how much time a division 
needs to cross the bridge. His watch tells him how much 
military strength the lighted, murmuring bridge is bearing 
across to reinforce his army hour by hour, and that to get all 
his reserves on to the field of action will take a good while yet. 
The steady murmur made by the crossing of the troops brings 
comfort to his ears, but also ground for anxious consideration. 
He hears artillery, much artillery, and artillery is his special 
weapon, for he learned the trade of artilleryman in the Thun 
school of the great Dufour ; and two-and-twenty years ago his 
handbook for artillerymen (a good book of its kind) had been 
his military demonstration of his right to raise pretensions to the 
imperial throne of France. Artillery is his weapon and his 
work ; for the new, rifled heavy guns which are thundering 
across the bridge were of his introduction ; and he knows that 
in the matter of range and quickness of fire they are greatly 
superior to the obsolete smooth-bore guns of the Austrians. 
But will this accursed plain, which God has blessed with 
fertility, with well-watered ricefields, flourishing vineyards, 
and mulberry trees which greatly hinder a soldier’s view, this 
region turgid with vegetation, teeming with crops, but antagon- 
istic to military exercises, allow him to place his superior artillery 
to advantage ? This almighty and immense plain of the Po, 
adapted by nature and art for the production of food, 1s 
permanently hostile to destruction; the pregnant, peaceful 
earth, is permanently antagonistic to war. The man in the 
Kepi, soldier and commander, stands at its very marge, and he 
has already become aware of God’s enmity. That is no feeling 
to animate a soldier; and it may lead him in the wrong 
direction. It may lead him back into civilian dress, which he 
has just laid aside ; to a civilian mood which would make him 
see or desire to see the critical and discontented professional 
generals of his immediate environment peep out through all 
the holes in this threadbare war. They have been looking at 
him very critically, these masterful military commanders, who 
have suddenly found themselves no longer in a position to 
command—for Kepi has seriously assumed command, taking 
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the direction entirely into his own hands. They scrutinised 
him very sharply a fortnight ago, when he found himself for 
the first time in the firing line at Montebello, the first time in 
unmistakable war ; and they saw all kinds of queer things, 
though nothing that could have only one interpretation. A 
fine horse, as quiet as a lamb, reins loose on the neck, was 
standing across the road, motionless, obedient, and indifferent. 
The Emperor rose a little in his stirrups, bent forward and to 
one side to look past the beast’s twitching neck into the ditch. 
In the ditch lay a dead voltigeur, whose legs in their red trousers 
were higher than his head, and higher than anything else were 
the boots, almost new boots made of good, solid leather. Nota 
button was missing from the white gaiters. Since a heavy 
soft-nosed bullet or a shell-splinter had cut off the top of the 
man’s skull, some kindly hand had laid a kepi over the dead 
face ; not necessarily his own kepi, but Everyman’s kepi, the 
burning-red kepi. What is one to say when a kepi is used 
to cover something half of which is gone? A horrid position 
for a kepi, a lapse into half-nonentity, making mock of the 
gaiters and boots that were so beautifully uninjured. Of the 
poor mutilated face nothing more remained than the mouth 
with the prescribed imperial. Over what was non-existent 
above had been clapped the kepi, whose peak yawned to 
disclose the imperial, and the open mouth, through which the 
tongue protruded, and on which metallic looking blow-flies 
had already settled. Kepi looked down from horseback upon 
the kepi in the ditch, which showed him its tongue, and his own 
goatee, as surviving remnants of young life. He did not hurry 
himself over his study of this “‘ casualty ’’, and his suite had 
plenty of time to watch how the amateur commander-in-chief 
stood the grisly test. It was said that he turned quite 
yellow ; but then he was always yellow of visage. 

Montebello had been no more than a skirmish, and the 
victory no more than a trifling success. Only one division had 
been in action, that of the dare-devil Forey, and had lost 
fifteen per cent of its strength. But though the army got close 
to the Po, it could not cross the river. Without heavy artillery 
and bridge-building materials, it was impossible to take the 
bridgehead of Vaccarizza, or even the fortress of Piacenza. 
It would be necessary to wait until the siege-train had been 
dragged over Mont-Cenis, and the bridge-building plant was 
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still in Strasburg. The commander-in-chief was cautious, and 
allowed a whole week after his encounter with the red kepi 
in the ditch near Montebello for the out-flanking of the Austrian 
left wing. A second Marengo ought to have been fought there. 

“Whatever happens, he should avoid anything which 
could lead people to make comparisons between him and 
Napoleon the Great’, thought the professional generals ; 
perhaps, in this connection, they were amused to think of the 
little hat Louis had worn at Strasburg in the year 1837, the 
crazy enterprise allusions to which had long since become bad 
form. Various thoughts may have crossed their minds, but 
they made few objections to the commander-in-chief’s 
changes in the plan of operations, since these changes were 
sensible, carefully considered, and showed a fair knowledge of 
strategical principles. ‘Their main business was to obey ; 
and they did not greatly regret having responsibility lifted off 
their shoulders, for they had close ties with the circles of those 
who considered this war to be a mistake, who found it hard to 
understand its popularity, and regarded any popular movement 
with concern or mistrust. Very well, then, the Austrian right 
wing had to be outflanked. The plan was spirited and venture- 
some, for an advance across the upper Ticino would endanger 
communications with the chief French victualling centres at 
Genoa and Susa. The move across the river must be speedily 
followed by victory, or disaster would result. Victory, 
however, would mean that Milan would also be won, and 
perhaps that the enemy would be cut off from his main line of 
retreat down the Po. Yes, the amateur plan of campaign was 
both spirited and venturesome. Perhaps the victor of Marengo 
would have done the same thing, without a siege-train or 
bridge-building apparatus. But the War God would not have 
spent so many minutes looking at one dead soldier. He had 
left so long a train of corpses behind him to right and to left, 
that if he had stopped to look at them all, he would have had 
no time to keep his eyes fixed on victory. 

Still, Kepi must not be grudged that long look at his victim, 
and his almost theological understanding of the way in which 
the peaceful earth resisted war-making. Such experiences are 
useful, even to a military commander. Indeed, the Third 
Napoleon knew already that Everyman must participate in 
the suffering of war, which is much easier to come by than the 
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luck of war. But must not the commander who has made a 
good plan and carries it out, thus exposing himself and his men 
to the suffering of war, after a bloody day of battle know 
to whom the fortune of war has been kind? Are not the gods 
making sport of him, and, in the old way, regarding his 
seriousness with contempt, so that, after a day’s painful war- 
making in the saddle, he must walk up and down all night in 
this baldly furnished room, flogged by the furies of memory 
and anticipation, to learn, only by slow degrees, that appar- 
ently he has not lost the battle ? 

His plan had really been good, and everything went off as 
if by clockwork. The enemy was caught in a pair of pincers, 
and would be crushed. The pincers consisted of a division of the 
Guards and of Mac-Mahon’s corps, which had crossed the river 
ten kilometres to the north at Turbigo, and was moving rapidly 
downstream, the goal of the right column being Buffalora, and 
the goal of the left Magenta. The guards were crossing the 
Ticino here at San Martino, or splashing through the shallows. 
They would force a way across the ship-canal Gran Naviglio 
near Pontenuovo, and would also make for Buffalora, to effect 
a junction with Mac-Mahon. Thus the pincers would close. 
Such was the plan, and, as aforesaid, all went as if by clock- 
work. Mac-Mahon marched at nine in the morning, the 
Guards at ten. Aide-de-camp Schmitz, hastening early to 
Turbigo, came back to report that the right column would 
reach Buffalora at 2.30; and that the left column would be at 
Magenta an hour later. Everything clicked. The Kepi, at 
the head of the Guards, was ready at half-past twelve close to 
the two bridges across the Naviglio, and ordered that an 
attack in force should be made precisely at two o’clock. 

Kepi looks at his watch. His eyes are fixed upon the acute 
angle between the two golden hands. Suddenly a trap-door 
leading into the past opens. Napoleon III looks through the 
dial, not very far, only to the first year of this golden decade. 
What does he see? The dial lies on the writing-table at the 
Elysée, the great N’s table. One of the hands points straight 
upwards, the other a little to the right. It is two o’clock. The 
December air crackles as it comes through the open window ; 
the sunlight, which has lured an inquisitive crowd into the 
streets, is untroubled ; the shooting-down of the republic 
begins punctually, when the dial of the watch shows the hands 
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exactly in the position now seen. Thus begins the Empire, 
punctually and bloodily, without any justification. 

What sort of a military commander have we here, to fall 
through such a trap-door into the cellar of vanished memories, 
to be thus entangled in the spider’s web of vanished concerns ? 
No, he is not a bad military commander, certainly he is no 
coward. He falls through the dial into the past; but the 
offensive begins on the stroke, and he is there ; he is not sitting 
in the Elysée ; his hands do not tremble ; he smokes. Upon 
his steady horse, quiet as a lamb, he sits quiet; from the 
shallows, he can watch the decisive bridges across the Naviglio, 
and he is in full view of his staff. 

Damn this countryside strewn with the caltrops of God’s 
blessings, with ricefields under water ; drenched with God’s 
rain ; every square of the ricefields, a fortress of fertile earth ; 
every acre over which those sturdy gnomes, the mulberry trees, 
throw their nooses, a barricade of fertility. What can a com- 
mander’s timepiece effect in this tenacious and time-wasting 
country ? 

The general in command of the division of the Guards is, 
in home life, a ,amous book-collector, but in the field he is a 
no less famous fire-eater. He has swept across the bridges in a 
trice with his ten grenadier battalions, and has seized the toll- 
houses on the other bank. So far, so good. Kepi watches 
his punctual-west-to-east storm-troops making their headlong 
progress across the stone arches, with a clatter of rifles, belching 
smoke, while drums sound and trumpets are blown. A few of 
the Whitecoats are flung over the parapet, and fall into the 
water like dolls. Things go quickly and well ; it is two-thirty. 
Now Mac-Mahon must be in Buffalora. Now the van of the 
guards must be making its way through the teeming confusion 
of willows, poplars, and alders, across which the narrow road 
from Buffalora to Magenta runs. The pincers are closing. 

What can the commander know ? This juicy earth sucks the 
soldiers out of sight after three hundred metres, and Mac- 
Mahon has long since been swallowed up ; he must be some- 
where in this sectioned and sectioning paradise ; one’s 
only hold on him is through the hands of a watch, and perhaps 
it is hazardous to depend upon them. Of the two divisional 
batteries, two heavy guns are lumbering in the train of the 
storming party; only two guns, excellent guns, but what 
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effective use can be made of them upon the narrow pathways 
between the irrigation channels and the crops? The com- 
mander ought to be able to see as far as Buffalora, but 
visibility is limited to three hundred metres. He rides at a 
jog-trot for the bridge. 

** Better wait a bit, Sire,” says the chief of general staff, a 
big-bellied man, who feels more at home in the Tuileries than 
on the battlefield. 

‘But it is already two-forty-five,” protests Kepi, looking 
at his watch. 

‘That is not reason enough,” replies the Belly, and he is 
right. 

Suddenly, to the accompaniment of a loud rattle of small- 
arms fire, the men who have been leading the advance of the 
Guards are spewed back out of the coppice on the other side 
of the stream. The storm rages as before, but in the reverse 
direction ; that is the devil of it, that it rages now from east 
to west, returning upon its own footsteps. The stony arch of 
the bridge is utterly indifferent to this reversal in the fortune 
of war, connecting cast with west as readily as it connected 
west with east, inertly supporting the rcflux as it had inertly 
supported the flux. How terrible! The unhappy puppets 
dressed in the two different uniforms are flung over the parapet, 
red-trousered soldiers, white-coated soldiers. The com- 
mander’s thoughts are engaged by technical matters, as he 
wonders why his watch should go on ticking steadily forward, 
and not reverse its movement since the storm of fortune has 
been reversed ; why his watch together with his heart-beat 
should throb more and more hastily and harmfully through 
hours that have been so carefully planned, through the 
scrupulously devised mathematics of warfare, through a well- 
calculated victory. Why should they be so alone, his watch 
and his heart, both of them running down, as it were, in a 
distrustful loneliness > Running down, or whizzing down, like 
a mainspring that has become disengaged from its catch—for 
Mac-Mahon has been swallowed up; and time, detached 
from the hands of the watch, belongs exclusively to the foe. 
One of his divisions, one jaw of the pincers, is in its place, having 
arrived on the tick, to oppose two corps, three corps ; so that 
there are five thousand genadiers in the yoke of the bridges 
to face two-and-twenty thousand Austrians. His men are 
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being thrust upstream by an attack from Binasco and Bere- 
guardo, are being taken in the flank from Robecco ; fellows 
armed with excellent Lorenz muskets, no, rifles, but, God 
be thanked, the Austrians are advancing in massed order, 
so that the country is even more troublesome to them than 
it is tothe mobile French infantry who fight in open order. 
But of what use now are my field-guns, which cannot even be 
unlimbered ? Then, by a movement which has been effected 
quickly without attracting attention, the enemy has placed 
two heavy guns on the railway embankment over there, 
two absurdly antiquated smooth-bores. They have been 
placed ready for action on the bridgehead. The men who 
form the van of the Guards, wedged in between the stone 
parapets of the bridge, see them ; the commander-in-chief 
sees them ; his heart stands still, and his watch ought to stand 
still ; the men are mowed down by grape-shot and the parapets 
are shot away ; nothing more can be seen than a thick cloud 
of gunpowder smoke. How many men’s hearts have now been 
stilled forever ? 

“I say, he’s stopped smoking, have you noticed ? ”’ said the 
Belly to the glitteringly uniformed adjutant-general. 

It was true, the man in the Kepi had stopped smoking, and 
everyone familiar with his habits knew what that signified. 
He forgot to smoke whenever he was being subjected to some 
terrible ordeal ; a spiritual ordeal, such as that of his con- 
versation with his tutor Le Bas during the night before the 
coup d’état ; or the ordeal through which he had passed during 
the fifteen hours when Eugenie was in the throes of childbirth. 
Not this time, however, is he unable to smoke because he is 
on the verge of tears, or because fear strangles him, or because 
he believes defeat to be inevitable. Hitherto he has always 
come out victorious in the end, somehow or other. No, he 
has merely forgotten to smoke, that is all; and this perhaps 
bears witness to his power of resistance or to his stubbornness. 
Certainly his trouble is not fear, or at any rate fear is no more 
than a minor element of his trouble (fear for Mac-Mahon). 
Nor is it despair, for behind him, between Ticino and Novara, 
are the first, the third, and the fourth army corps, backed up 
by two Piedmontese divisions as reserve. He is a commander 
of the reserve, perhaps too much reserve ; and his admirable 
grenadiers (thanks be) likewise have rifles, the new and excellent 
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Minié rifles, but-the infantry in general is not yet armed with 
such rifles. His grenadiers stand fast ; only the bridges have 
been lost ; Picard’s is moving up, five thousand men more ; 
but he must divide them, because the Austrian flank attack 
has begun ; the fight is raging up the narrow embankment 
which separates the shallows of the river from the ricefields 
and the water-meadows. No, it is not because of fear that the 
yellow-faced man no longer smokes ; for see, he sits upon his 
impassive steed and would have full justification for riding 
out of the firing-line, or for showing himself nervous at the 
startlingly close volleys from the flanking Austrians ; but he 
stays where he is in the hollow of the ground, an excellent 
Kepi-man. 

‘* It is four o'clock,” he says in a toneless voice. He cannot 
get away from this idea of the passing minutes and hours. 
What has happened to Mac-Mahon, the finest officer in the 
army, a splendid fellow, the hero who played so great a part 
in the Crimean War when the Malakoff Redoubt was stormed, 
father of his troops, and an extremely cautious general who 
always takes care of his men? Alas, it may be that undue 
caution as well as the extreme difficulty of the country has 
retarded him in this way ; perhaps his force has already been 
annihilated. What does the commander, with the poor 
pitiful eyes, know? Yes, and the Emperor who became 
Emperor thanks to the coup d’état, knows that Mac-Mahon, 
the legitimist, did not espouse his cause at the time of the 
coup d’état; and the Emperor who decreed the Law of 
General Safety knows that Mac-Mahon was the only senator 
who did not vote for the measure. But surely these are 
unwholesome thoughts, which have no bearing on the present 
difficulty ? Besides, was not Mac-Mahon’s left-wing leader, 
who had been ordered to reach Magenta at half-past three, 
Espinasse, the Emperor’s own man, his own sword, colonel 
during the coup d’état, the minister for home affairs entrusted 
with the enforcement of the Law of General Safety, the man 
who had actually played the paladin in Eugenie’s Blue 
Drawing-Room ? 

‘* Sire,’ said the Belly, “‘I implore you to ride back out of 
the firing-line.”’ 

‘Tt is five o’clock,”” murmured Kepi. “ What on earth has 
happened to Mac-Mahon ? ” 
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He rode two hundred yards towards the rear. 

Amid the perilously engrossing onslaught of his thoughts, 
he forgot to smoke and forgot his personal danger. Long ago, 
in his adventurous past, amid none of his adventures did he 
forget his star, not even at Boulogne, when he tumbled into the 
water together with his star, but could not sink, swimming hither 
and thither lest he should be too obvious a target for the shots 
of the star-blind July monarchy. What can have been his 
reflections ? 

‘* The star that overhangs me is, perhaps, the sign of youth ; 
the Empire is young, very young, and perhaps has the star ; 
Austria is old, frightfully old, and perhaps no longer has a 
star, it has nothing except its youthful Emperor in the terribly 
strong quadrangle of fortresses at the other end of the huge 
hostile peace-plain ; and since he is confined within the narrow 
limits of the Habsburg tradition, perhaps his predominant 
emotion is his dread of the Idea that is advancing from the 
west, the redeeming Idea that wears a flaming-red Kepi, my 
own tremendous Idea, which is not understood even by 
my generals or by the magnates and the bankers of my 
fortunate capital, but only by the populace of the faubourgs 
and the jubilant crowds in the thronged streets of Genoa, and 
of course the wizard of Turin. This Cavour, however, who is 
a continual harassment to me and my campaign, does not 
believe me to be an idealist, but only a self-seeking politician. 
The worst of it is that even I, who now wear the Kepi, am losing 
faith in my own Idea ; I am growing old or tired, and can no 
longer wear the sign of youth. I no longer think of my star, 
but only of my watch.” 

Past five o’clock. It is marvellous that the grenadiers are 
still holding their ground, though with their last energy, 
tenaciously all the same, upon the continually narrowing dam 
of life between the two destructions of the canal and of the river. 
What 1s preventing the enemy, whose forces outnumber the 
French by three to one, from putting an end to the deadlock 
of a drawn battle ? Not perhaps alone the clumsiness of their 
tactics, and the way in which their infantry is hampered by 
the nature of the country. The reason may be the very nature 
of the Idea of this war, which may hinder the legs of Hungarian, 
Czech, Serbian, and Rumanian soldiers quite as much as do 
the caltrops of the local agriculture, which know nothing of 
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the principle of nationality, and are only hostile to the wearers 
of army boots, no matter where they come from or in what 
cause they are fighting. The thoughts of the man with the 
Kepi necessarily turn to such problems, for he has long known 
that the Idea 1s more important, more effective, more far-reach- 
ing, than are his rifled big guns ; his Idea has already been 
fired off at long range, and the Austrian leaders in Vienna are 
anxiously watching its effects in Buda and Prague and Cracow 
and Agram and Venice; into Milan, too, his Idea has 
penetrated ; Milan is waiting for him. 

Then, towards half-past five, the incomprehensible happens. 
The enemy withdraws, evacuating the bridges and the toll- 
houses ; it is swallowed up by the alders and the willows and 
the poplars. Is this a stratagem, or a re-grouping of the 
Austrian forces, or is it an effect of the Idea or of an attack by 
Mac-Mahon who had apparently been swallowed up as well ? 
The commander does not know. Perhaps his forgotten star 
has begun to shine once more. The guardsmen, utterly 
exhausted, crouch upon the embankment. The man in the 
Kepi, no less exhausted, sits huddled upon his charger. 
Perhaps there will be another flank assault from Robecco ? 
The French must hold out until sundown. ‘The day seems 
endless. One half of a pair of pincers cannot grip. It 1s long 
now since Major Schmitz started. Colonel Toulongeon is 
sent on a reconnaissance. What has become of Mac-Mahon? 
Perhaps, perhaps . . . War is a damnably uncertain business. 
The sun, nearing the horizon far behind, throws an ensan- 
guined light upon the disastrous waters, so that, just before 
the rim dips, one might fancy that the good earth was bleeding 
out of many wounds. War is not ambiguous after all, but a 
horribly intelligible affair. Who has won the day? In the 
gathering darkness, Kepi rides back to San Martino. As far 
as his staff can make out, from the embankment which has 
been so hotly contested he looks neither to right nor to left 
into the hollows where corpses lie in heaps, covered by the 
shades of night. His nerve grows stronger. 


We have seen that he must continue to march up and down 
the baldly furnished room throughout the night, since, though 
tired out, he is not sleepy. Across the Ticino bridge rustles 
the west-to-east stream of warriors ; the uncertain balance of 
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the day is being tested ; reserves are being hurried up to fill 
the gaps made by death. If, to-morrow, he has to depend 
upon calculations made according to the watch, more, many 
more, must die. He has not taken off his Kepi; he has 
forgotten it, for it is comfortable and light ; and he does not 
remember himself. The torches and the lanterns flashing from 
the bridge do not flash a sense of security ; the augur, like the 
pointer of the scales, is critical and hangs in the balance. “ Too 
many reserves, too many troops on the right bank,” says 
General Niel, who had been his chief military adviser during 
the Crimean War. ‘“ For days,’ says Niel, ‘‘ there has been 
an excess of caution.”” The enemy forces remain undivided 
upon the left bank. Was that false tactics? Not a powerful 
pair of pincers, but only tweezers, and with the latter no victory 
can be won. 

He grows too tired for further self-criticism. He looks at 
the two candles in the straw-wrapped bottles. They flicker, 
the flames, but not because of his to-and-fro stride ; only 
because the murmuring breath of the June night puffs at them 
through the open window. He is over-tired, and his slackening 
movements make no draught. When he was young, he was 
patient ; had such a wealth of patience that he could shovel it 
out extravagantly, while still retaining a sufficiency to pay a 
high price for his good fortune. Now he is old, much older 
than his one-and-fifty years by the calendar, and has paid for 
his fortune ; that is why he is no longer patient, but tired out. 
It is unsuitable to speak of a superabundance of fatigue. 
Still, the fatigue from which he, in his sleepless sentry-go, 
suffers, is so intense that he feels sure the rest of his life will be 
one long fatigue. To-night, perhaps, the last quarter of his 
life is opening. 

What sort of a military commander is this man at whom we 
are looking ? 

The Emperor has a restless head. Maybe the fatigue which 
overwhelms him has issued from the heart. There was seldom 
harmony between the man’s head and his heart ; the head 
often thought evil thoughts, whereas the heart always remained 
at least half-good. His tutor Le Bas had been one of the first 
to recognise this ; his head had been speculating eagerly upon 
his brother’s death when death was approaching, and while 
the heart still entertained at least a half-love for Charles ; 
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the head was speculating on the likelihood of Reichstadt’s 
death before the lad had begun to cough, whereas the heart 
still sympathised with “l’Aiglon’’. The head had conceived 
the tremendous Idea which had made the present war, now 
only in its beginning, when the heart had already grown weary. 
The Idea was too young, too bold, and too dangerous for this 
man ; that was his misfortune. 

Here is the Idea which no one knows ; an alliance with the 
international revolution ; or, to put the matter more precisely, 
an alliance with revolutionary ideas throughout the world, 
with the potential revolution. For there will be no actual 
revolution any more, since he has thrown 1848 on to the 
rubbish heap, and with dictatorship and pickaxe has made 
an end of rebellion. The same sort of thing has been done all 
over the world ; not, however, under the device of the new 
happiness, but under that of the old happiness. Here is the 
difference, here is the danger, and he saw it growing in the 
corners and backgrounds of the decade—perhaps he alone, for 
his eyes could pierce the clouds and the wreaths of incense. His 
Empire was too youthful and revolutionary for old Europe ; 
and to whatever was old in Europe he remained suspect, 
beyond the help of Spanish ceremonial and even of Roman 
gratitude, which had contributed their quota. He saw the 
walls of the old happiness rising out of the decade, and the tic- 
pieces of the old authorities stretched round him in huge 
arches ; reaching from conseryative England across Prussian 
Germany into Austria, and extending their influence to Rome 
and Naples. Behind all these, stretching interminably towards the 
east, was ancient Russia, conquered with much labour and pain at 
her extreme edge, and with much labour and pain retained 
in friendship. Was not this a recurrence of the coalition 
which defeated the War God and the Imperium of the 
Great Revolution? Was there not now arriving with painful 
certainty the century’s second settlement of accounts between 
old and new, inertia and movement, conservation and change ? 
What could be done to prevent this, by the restless head which 
had long since doffed the famous little hat that became it so ill, 
and had never adopted the method of unceasing attack? 
He wanted to revolutionise the powers of the old happiness 
from within outwards, or at least foster the political opposition 
to them, and lo, every power has its pangs of rebellion ; 
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England had experienced the Indian Mutiny, Prussia had the 
South German democrats to contend with, Russia had Poland, 
while the old monarchy that began on the other bank of the 
Ticino consisted of potential revolution, clamped by the three 
rings of the ancient happiness, by the crown, the army, and 
the officialdom. Here was the weak spot in the wall, for hcre 
the old imperial body was bleeding from incurable wounds. 
The restless head of the man who had espoused the principle 
of nationality thercfore wished to liberate Italy, and had put 
on the Kepi. That was the beginning of the realisation of the 
Idea. 

Who but himself knew that Idea and paid it homage, the 
Idea which was the successor of ’89, and °48? What would 
his sometime tutor Le Bas say if he knew about this Idea, 
which certainly had been to some extent derived from him ? 
Would he revise his judgment of his former pupil Louis, or at 
least, dear puritan that he was, cancel the sentence of death 
that had been passed upon their friendship? Kepi smiled a 
little, as he looked through the window across the war-dance 
of the will-o’-the-wisps into the peaceful eyes of his lost friend. 
Ie had had one more chancc of looking into the eyes, into the 
pure heart of his tutor, the good but inexorable Le Bas, who 
held aloof from the Emperor, the benefactor above the clouds. 
This had been the first time since their brief conversation on 
the evening bcfore the coup d’état. Through chance and the 
intervention of the long arm of coincidence, it had happened on 
New Year’s Day of this war-year, at the famous reception when 
the Emperor had dismissed the Austrian ambassador in words 
which had become historical. Le Bas had appeared in evening 
dress, and as the only man not wearing orders of distinction ; 
it was not the friend or the sometime tutor who had come, but 
the President of the Institute in his official capacity, under 
obligation to present to the Crown the delegation of the five 
academies. Le Bas’ manner had been cold and official ; his 
elderly face wore a frozen expression, as if a sheet of ice had 
covered both memory and love. Indeed, after Napoleon’s 
first kindly glance, Le Bas’ eyes were quickly lowered, from 
dread both of memory and of love. The Emperor did not 
torment him with a superfluous word, and dismissed him as 
speedily as possible. But Napoleon had smiled throughout 
the brief interview, for he was thinking of the Idea which had 
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been hatched with the opening of the New Year. How long 
would it live? Professor Le Bas, President of the Institute, 
lived only one year more. It is well that we cannot see into the 
future. Hard enough for the Emperor that he should be com- 
pelled to look behind the clouds and into the depths of his own 
fatigue. Nor, even now, did the commander-in-chief know 
what had been the upshot of the day of battle, on whose side 
had been the fortune of war, and what had happened to 
Mac-Mahon. 

It was a great trouble to him, this Idea, which he kept to 
himself, because of his taste for mystery and conspiracy, 
because of his dark pact with one and undivided responsibility, 
because of his bad opinion of his fellow-mortals, and becauce 
he held the worst possible opinion of the three reasons. He 
was the Sphinx, the enigmatic Emperor, the crown of uncer- 
tainty ; he accepted it together with the bad opinion that many 
people had of him. For who in his entourage could take the 
measure of the Idea? 

Eugenie, the frequenters of her drawing-room, and behind 
them the clergy (powerful, important, and deserving), were 
thinking of Rome, which was very angry ; Eugenie, perhaps, 
was also thinking about the regency ; and her friends werc 
thinking about the Imperium ; and all issued warnings or 
threats concerning the danger that had been conjured up. 
Persigny was writing prophetically blunt letters from London, 
splendid epistles all the same, and he was to be recalled to an 
influential position in France ; Walewski had resigned his 
portfolio in a tantrum, but had been induced to retain it, after 
a few inexpensive words of tranquillisation. As for Morny, 
what about Morny? Had he lost his powers of sight and smell, 
through satiety and through fear lest his luck on the Stock 
Exchange was imperilled? Was he, too, one of those who 
clamour for an answer, for a great answer, which they cannot 
find for themselves, and which perhaps they did not hear when 
it was uttered by the Bastille-stormers ? What if it had never 
been given, this wonderful answer, in honour of which he had 
taken off his Kepi ? 

Earlier than that, how hard it had been. The restless head 
thought of Rome and of the Empire just as busily as did 
those who uttered warnings and threats; he saw just as 
plainly as they did the terrible blockade extending from London 
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to Naples ; he touched it and stroked it and gently squeezed 
it; he lied and handled and manceuvred, quite alone ; and 
from time to time his courage flagged or his fatigue became 
intensified, and then he repudiated even the Idea, then he 
wanted peace. But who except himself knew whether it was 
truth or falsehood, courage or fatigue ? All wanted to pin him 
down ; the clericals, the nationalists, the British diplomats. 
And since to everyone he presented himself as having been 
pinned down, there came the old clash between the two wizards. 
The lesser wizard heralded the greater one, the lesser one being 
Plon-Plon. 

Kepi stopped tramping to and fro. The baldly furnished 
room, freed from the clacking noise made by his boots upon 
the tiles, allowed the rumble of the night march to enter 
unhindered through the open window, a noise like the rumbling 
of railway trucks. The commander, wanting to stroke his 
forehead, was checked in attempting to do so by the peak of his 
Kepi, and fingered it affectionately—surely there was no reason 
to look forward apprehensively, when to-day was perhaps only 
an introduction, a pair of tweezers at work in history ; to- 
morrow things would go more briskly, to-morrow the affair 
would be settled. Will eighteen brigades suffice, when probably 
there are as many as two-and-twenty on the other side ? Who 
can tell ?—Orders of the day for June 5th ; disarticulate the 
pontoon bridge at Turbigo, and reconstruct it at San Martino 
above the railway bridge. Why? In order to have two lines 
of retreat across the Ticino. Yes, one must allow for the 
possibility of having to retreat. Even these two lines of retreat 
will be open to objection, since they may lie on our right 
flank. The inference? Strong reserves must be left along the 
right bank. Never mind if Niel is in a rage ; he is not respon- 
sible for what will happen—but Mac-Mahon, what has 
happened to him? Kepi resumes his sentry-go, walking in 
time with the sound of the name. 

Plon-Plon, the lesser wizard. He was a puzzle and a great 
anxiety, the plaster-cast of the great face of the War God, 
suddenly activated and grown important; the ferocious 
wretch who had abominably mishandled already on the 
wedding day the child from Piedmont, ugly, quiet, but stiff 
with dignity ; Plon-Plon whose only use and effectiveness 
could be discerned from the standpoint of the Idea. He had 
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always been a Red Prince, a Jacobin Bonaparte, from hatred 
for his cousin, the Pretender ; he had been the clown of the 
opposition. Well, they were now finding him a useful tool 
alike on account of his revolutionary sentiment and on account 
of his dynastic ambition. There frequented his rooms at the 
Palais Royal, not only cocottes and Bohemians, but also 
international revolutionists, the political agents of Cavour, and 
the men who were paving the way for a struggle on behalf of 
Hungarian, Polish, and Balkan independence. Another of his 
associates was the social revolutionist Proudhon, when the 
fellow was out of prison. Plon-Plon gave them good dinners, 
and in his house he span the threads of possible revolution 
hither and thither right across Europe. They were all well 
known to Pietri, the gloomy prefect of police ; and through 
the instrumentality of Pietri well known to the restless head of 
the man who in his right hand held the reins of national 
dictatorship and in the left hand the reins (when he could 
seize them) of international unrest. Thus, through 
Plon-Plon, he gained an insight into and a control of the 
mechanism of the complicated infernal machine which the 
Political Under-World of Europe had constructed ; and Plon- 
Plon had become important and active, nay, in his queer 
way, splendid and sinister and perhaps of decisive moment for 
the re-shaping of the Continent in so far as the idea of the 
European infernal machine had strength to shatter the old 
happiness, the strength and the luck. But Plon-Plon was also 
savage and rough, and extremely distrustful of the restless 
head ;_ Plon-Plon probably knew nothing about his 
(Napoleon’s) work against the common front of the European 
reaction, of the manipulations by which he had brought about 
the isolation of Austria that had been indispensable to his 
daring to begin the war. The Red Prince could see only the 
fears and the weaknesses of the yellow Emperor, and at last his 
manifestly imminent downfall. After that vicious demon- 
stration in the “‘ Moniteur ’’, Plon-Plon had flung out of the 
Cabinet, which he had ostensibly joined as minister for Algeria, 
but in reality as propagandist for the revolutionising of Europe. 
Then there was the affair of Plon-Plon and the plan for a 
European Congress, at which the last move against the 
Austrophile tories in Britain would be made. The Congress 
would exclude Piedmont from participating in its deliberations 
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on the ground that Piedmont was too petty a State, but would 
checkmate the Danubian monarchy before the declaration of 
war or even without it. Plon-Plon burst into the Emperor’s 
study and made a scene, roaring about Piedmont, which would 
now make war on its own, about underground Europe, which 
would now make a revolution on its own, without the aid of the 
perjured protector. He, Napoleon, leaning back in his 
armchair, had been extremely tired. He knew about all these 
things quite as well as Plon-Plon, or much better ; he knew, 
moreover, that Austria would never agree to the Congress, 
and would break loose, playing a lone hand, even before the 
{nglish elections ; and this was the significance of the move 
on the chessboard. But he was very fired, and since the Red 
Prince looked like a brutalised and bloated capital N, and of a 
sudden reminded him of another, almost forgotten and 
extremely repulsive imperial visage, that of the souteneur and 
presumptive tyrannicide, Léon (still alive, with his loyalty 
enforced by his being a pensioner on the civil list), the yellow 
Emperor was alarmcd, and could only say “ Yes, yes,” as if he 
were still a child. And thus Plon-Plon had heralded the great 
wizard. 

One would think the June night must be shoit, a brief 
interlude between twilight and twilight. But if you are 
tramping the night away, the soles of your boots ticking off 
second after second upon clicking tiles, the night may seem 
to you as long as ifit were December. Well, but are you in such 
a hurry to get this night over ? Are you so keen for the coming 
of the morrow, which will drink blood once more, and which 
only thus can reel into history, heavy, bloated, between long 
lines of corpses, finding its way by a horrible chance into the 
great affirmation or the great negation? Miunié rifles against 
Lorenz rifles, rifles on both sides as the material for the decision 
that still hangs in the wind. How can one endure this 
indeterminate waiting, which is also bloodstained, also vile, 
and which one would gladly spew out like this evil day equally 
devoid of affirmation and negation? Bourbaki’s line, which 
has already streamed across the bridge and into the new twilight, 
is armed with obsolete smooth-bores ; and the rifled cannon 
thundering in the east, will, on the morrow, make no better 
progress than they did yesterday in the land that is so despair- 
ingly cut up by irrigation channels. Materials of war decide 
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nothing. A practical plan may be simultaneously right and 
wrong, aS your watch was yesterday. Everything turns on 
luck, whose hand no one can force. The commander-in-chief 
does not know what turn the fortune of war is taking ; he does 
not even know how things have been going this night, when 
Colonel Toulongeon enters. Kepi stops in his stride, and closes 
his eyes firmly, which makes him notice that his lids are burning 
and thickened owing to extreme fatigue. His heart palpitates, 
there is a humming noise in his ears, the murmur of the river 
sounds in his ears and the west-east march of the troops crossing 
the bridge sounds in his ears ; the night has suddenly grown 
much louder, and, through this murmur which has swelled 
into a roar, he hears laboriously, as a thin prattle, Toulongeon’s 
report on Mac-Mahon, that Mac-Mahon is in Magenta, and 
how Mac-Mahon is getting on after having stormed Magenta. 

The name “‘ Magenta’ makes its way with difficulty to the 
commander-in-chief’s ears, falsified, for the colonel pronounces 
it as if it had been a French name. Can that be a victorious 
name which trickles through the night so thinly and so late ? 

** It’s been a bloody business,”’ says the colonel, with a groan. 

Oh, then the blood has not been trickling ; the shed blood 
has been rushing through the irrigation channels of the 
countryside, from the day into the night, from the night into 
the new day. 

The battle cannot yet be won, the commander is sure ; the 
resistance has been too vigorous ; the losses on both sides have 
been heavy ; the enemy has withdrawn, but apparently has 
not been crushed. Magenta has not been a decisive action. 
We have not lost the battle, certainly not ; but there have been 
blunders ; the flank march came to grief; the encircling 
movement was a failure ; the enemy has been driven back, 
but in good order; the pincers, the bent jaws of the 
pincers, have not gripped. 

‘* Espinasse has been killed,” says the colonel with another 
groan. 

The commander took off his Kepi, as if it had become 
oppressive, or as if he wanted to pay honour to the dead. Now 
he noticed that, since he had been tramping the floor for hours 
in his riding-boots, his feet were burning and swollen from 
fatigue. Pulling out the stool from beneath the table, he sat 
down, and laid the gold-braided Kepi between the candlesticks 
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that had been extemporised out of straw-covered flasks. The 
candle flames waved for a moment in the draught as the colonel 
went out, the tepid messenger of the fortune of war. The 
commander propped up his head with his hand, and stared at 
the Kepi. The previous afternoon, between six and seven, a 
Tyrolese imperial yager, sniping from one of the houses of 
Magenta, had glimpsed a Kepi just like that one, a gold-braided 
general’s Kepi, had aimed at it, and had shot the wearer 
down, through the head. A simple matter, an ordinary 
incident of war. One who cannot see that it is an ordinary 
incident, one who cannot take it as a trifle, is no soldier. The 
universal kepi was lying in front of the commander on his 
table, looking as if it might have been a cover for the half- 
nothing in the ditch at Montebello—a potential heap of corpses, 
so to say. The commander shaded his eyes with his hand, for 
even the dim light of the two candles hurt them. Who could 
replace General Espinasse, with the deep pits in his cheeks and 
his rather foul-mouthed readiness to make himself the heavy 
hand of the Empire that was bringing happiness and good 
fortune. ‘The only thing to replace Espinasse was the new name 
that had slain him, the name Magenta, which was oozing into 
history belatedly, questionably, and wrongly pronounced. 
The commander sat upon the stool ; his head felt heavy, too 
large, as 1f it had grown unexpectedly. For the first time in 
this campaign he felt the lack of his deep, well-upholstered 
armchair, for now the tiredness was beginning to come out. 
He knew the condition well. It was not associated in any way 
with the night hours, and had nothing to do with sleep or the 
lack of sleep. What he felt was that tubes must be opening in 
his body, tiny tubes, filled with this fatigue which had hitherto 
been repressed, but was now so plainly felt as it was exuded 
into the bloodstream. A soft and strange feeling ; one felt a 
weakening in the blood, not in the brain ; indeed one was 
hardly aware of anything but one’s head, one’s heavy head, 
the gently murmuring and bemurmured body having passed 
beyond the range of consciousness. He had had this feeling 
very rarely before, but had now learned to recognise its on- 
coming. It would come more frequently, yes more frequently 
in the future. He had to sit in his armchair when this discharge 
of accumulated fatigue into the bloodstream began, were it 
only to support the over-tired head. Now his head sank upon 
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his chest. Was that the sort of thing which ought to happen to 
a commander-in-chief ? 

Thus had he been sitting in his armchair, in one of his 
attacks of great fatigue and weakness, when, in the end of 
March, the heralded great wizard had entered his study, the 
tormenting spirit of his national revolution, who was really 
nothing more than the prelude of the Idea, not appearing this 
time as Signor Benso, but as Camillo Cavour. The visitor, 
after his first glance at Napoleon, came to a false conclusion. 
It was not, as Cavour thought, that the fatigue of the man in 
the armchair had broken out as a sweat of fear, as a dread of 
the coming scene. The sweat was already there., It had been 
a bad day with Napoleon, a sorry trick played him by his body 
that his strength should desert him at this critical juncture, to 
produce the impression of being God-forsaken in such a 
moment. The last time they had seen one another, in Plom- 
biéres—the summer was playing upon pan-pipes as accompani- 
ment to the Under-World pact, and the herdsman Aristeus was 
also Pluto, King of the World of the Shades—the Emperor 
had been in such fine fettle, both bodily and mental, that even 
the athlete Cavour had found it hard to vie with him in 
jugglery with the heavy weights of State affairs. Now the 
Emperor looked as if he had taken a toss, was a bundle of 
nerves, a man of uneasy conscience, a heap of anxiety ; the 
athlete wearing spectacles made short work of him; the 
wrestle for which the Italian had prepared was needless ; one 
or two light taps would suffice. What was the meaning of 
the breach of faith and of the evasions that were manifest in 
the ‘ Moniteur’ of March 5th, when the official journal 
published an article on the treaty ? What else than monstrous 
forgetfulness of pledges? A disastrous unconscientiousness 
could be betokened by that plan for a congress which was to 
exclude from the deliberations the country that was France’s 
ally and one of those chiefly interested in the matters to be 
discussed ; by the scheme for weakening Piedmont as a military 
power and for placing her under control, for subjecting the 
destinies of a young nation that was boiling over with a sense of 
wrong to the intervention of foreign cabinets. 

The spectacle-wearer was no longer seated upon his stool 
beneath the bust of Mother Hortense, but had stood up and 
advanced to the writing-table. The man in the armchair did 
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not raise his eyes, but waved an appealing hand. He knew 
well enough what all this signified ; but the matter could not 
be explained, could not be unravelled in that day’s discussion ; 
the Idea was so much enmeshed in caution, consideration, 
boldness, cunning, misrepresentation, and doubt—yes, and in 
anxiety as well—that it could not now be elucidated, not now, 
certainly not to this bull-necked realist, who would neither 
understand him nor spare him. A bad day after a bad 
night, and the night was bad because a new burden 
oppressed him like a nightmare. The way the elections would 
go in England could be foreseen; and the imminence of 
various national revolutions made Austria vulnerable ; but the 
land of destiny across the Rhine, in which great excitement now 
prevailed, might deprive him of the revolutionary aid of the 
principle of nationality ; might blunt this weapon by uniting 
it with the old happiness, the Prussian happiness. What then, 
Cavour, what then? hat is of no matter to you, in your 
safe distance at Rome. Perhaps you would even be glad to see 
German unity, likely enough to follow upon the establishment 
of Italian unity. But for me, the nightmare prospect weighs 
heavily upon my breast, and almost strikes the heart out of my 
body. 

Cavour leaned on the writing-table, his powerful hand 
clenched. Nevertheless, he did not bang his fist on the 
table, but tapped the table lightly with his fist, in time to 
Napoleon’s words which were not loudly voiced. Watch out, 
Sire. This interview is not a tussle between an omnipotent 
emperor, on the one hand, and a duodecimo minister of State, 
on the other. The scales will weigh very differently after the 
die has been cast. The duodecimo minister will resign and go 
abroad, to proclaim, not only that you have betrayed the 
nation, but also committed an act of international treachery. 
Cavour, the propagandist, will leave this Europe where states- 
men are gagged, where they wear muzzles, and will go to the 
United States. There, in all languages of the world, he will 
become the man who can make public the conspiracy of 
Plombitres. He is pressing his fist noiselessly on the table, 
and as he does so he is tampering with the scales. In those 
scales, the loads are no longer a great power and a petty State, 
Sire, but war or the contempt of the world, war, or the ridicule 
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‘‘ Superfluous,” said the man in the armchair gently, waving 
his hand appeasingly. When the body is submerged by fatigue, 
or already so deep in it that the waters have risen to the lips, 
much has been said. 

The writing-table was only a few steps away from the arm- 
chair ; it could not be supposed that Cavour would do any- 
thing so unseemly as to draw nearer. Yet he made a movement 
towards the Emperor, as if about to say something so secret 
that it must be whispered into his auditor’s ear. The Emperor 
emitted a puff of smoke, and then fanned the smoke away from 
his face with the other hand than the one which held the 
cigarette, thus indicating to the visitor that he must keep his 
distance. The spectacle-wearer made no further advance, 
and fidgeted as if to show he had merely intended to change 
from one leg to another ; he even unclenched his fist, and 
pointed with the index for an instant, almost hesitatingly, at 
the plan of the new Paris hanging on the wall. Then, slowly 
and menacingly, he quoted from Orsini’s letter the words : 
“Do not forget, Sire, that so long as Italian freedom is not 
secure, your Majesty’s personal peace cannot be anything but a 
chimera.’ In the room flooded with green and punctuated 
with golden sunlight, the room at Plombiéres, he had sensed the 
spectre of the decapitated murderer ; here, it would seem, no 
longer present (because he had to quote). He clenched his 
fist once more, and pressed it on the table, on the scales ; in 
one scale was war, in the other, the danger to the imperial life. 

But the man in the armchair did not crumple up; on the 
contrary, he laughed a little. He knew the quoted passage 
quite as well as or better than Cavour, and Cavour had garbled 
the quotation : for the tranquillity of Europe was a chimera as 
well as the Emperor’s tranquillity; and the wizard had 
conveniently forgotten to quote that. 

** Superfluous,” Napoleon whispered once more; but he 
knew that it was not superfluous, that it was good for the Idea, 
that the Idea would at length be weighed with solid weights ; 
it was good that those who had made no choice should at 
length be compelled to make one. But would he, with this 
mysteriously weakening body, be able to make so great a 
venture, which demanded youthful energy ? 

‘“* Unfortunately I do not feel well, my dear Count,” he 
whispered in conclusion. 
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That was the truth, for he had twinges all over his body ; 
he groaned with his fingers widespread. 

The commander lifted his heavy head and stared at the Kepi 
on the table. Espinasse was dead, then; Vinoy’s division 
reported losses amounting to fifty per cent in each of the two 
battalions which had taken part in Mac-Mahon’s storming of 
Magenta church. A bloody business, Colonel Toulongeon 
had said. It had been a bloody business to storm God’s 
house, to fight upon consecrated ground ; and the universal 
Kepi, red as the blood upon which it swam, could not even 
preserve the imperial life from danger. ‘‘ Cavour, I have 
learned this, and shall go on learning my lesson without being 
specially heroic. One of the scales in the balance had false 
weights in it, Cavour ; and what of the other, the war-scale ? 
The wizard was seated behind him, in Turin, and was more 
important for the revolution than for the war. The two 
Piedmontese divisions were now crossing the bridge. The 
wizard’s telegrams, his reiterated telegrams, always in the 
same wording—INSURREZIONE GENERALE E IMMEDIATE !— 
related to the man whom he at the same time dreaded and 
loved, to the unique man of the nation, to Garibaldi the Red 
Shirt who, from the north, from the lakes, disquieted the 
’ Austrians and troubled the air in Milan and Bergamo, and 
knocked at all Italian hearts from Como to Palermo ; so out- 
standing a person, so noted a potential revolutionary, that 
Vienna was more afraid of him than of the restless and ambigu- 
ous head of the New Empire, and Gyulai, smeller-out of revolu- 
tion, Austrian generalissimo, sent seven brigades against 
Garibaldi’s three thousand poorly armed cacciatori. Too 
many insurrections would mean too great a dispersion of 
forces. The Red Plon-Plon, too—an inciter to revolt but not a 
soldier, his very nickname signifying that he had been suspected 
of cowardice in the Crimean War—Plon-Plon, with the fifth 
corps, was far away, somewhere in Tuscany. He, with his 
burrowing activities, would stimulate revolutions throughout 
the country, though he would not be on hand where there was 
actual fighting. But here sits the commander-in-chief, and has 
to reckon with realities. So and so much will be our fighting 
strength to-morrow—nay, alas, to-day. For to-day the fight 
will go on ; Magenta has not decided the issue. Reality tells 
us that we have eighteen brigades against two-and-twenty, 
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which is the strength of the enemy, still it would seem, un- 
weakened. Reality means that Mac-Mahon has at his back 
Lago Maggiore and Switzerland, and that his and _ his 
commander’s right flank borders upon the Ticino marshes. 
But behind the enemy, to the fortress quadrangle, the reservoir of 
strength, run wide and well-secured roads. Should the French 
lose the battle to-day, they will be driven into the marshes, 
into the lakes, and disarmed. If the French lose the battle 
to-day, the mobilised forces of Prussia and the Germanic 
Federation will march against Strasburg. If the French lose 
the battle to-day, they will drive the wolf of the revolution 
from barricade to barricade along the old road from the 
faubourgs to the Tuileries. 

** Sull,” he thought, “ the revolution is after all my Idea ; 
in any case it belongs to me; it serves me, I serve it; the 
Bastille-stormers have adopted it and have promised me 
tranquility.” 

His head was so heavy that he bent it forward and with it 
the upper part of his body. His forehead rested on his crossed 
hands which were lying on the table. As long as the flickering 
candles continued to burn, the soldiers, marching by, could see 
the kepi on the table and the Emperor, the good comrade, 
sitting at the table, where he had fallen asleep. They loved 
him, 


What an unpretentious commander, since he could not see 
his fortune of war so long as the night lasted. But when the 
sun was well up, on a brilliantly clear June morning, and when 
the whole wealth of the countryside was imperturbably dis- 
played, he rode eastward amid his troops flocking to resume the 
battle which had been interrupted. He entered the place 
that had been stormed yesterday, shamefully shattered and 
knocked about as compared with the agricultural region on 
which’ the rage of battle had made so little impression ;_ he 
entered Magenta, to realise that it had become an important, 
loud-sounding, and decisive name, the name of a victory ; he 
learned that the flanking movement had, after all, been success- 
ful, that the pincers had gripped, that at least two of the enemy 
army corps had been annihilated and that the whole army of 
the Whitecoats, left and right wings, was in retreat, far, far 
to Fallavecchia and Binasco. Now he laughed from happiness, 
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as he had Jaughed when his son was born, and, intoxicated for a 
moment by this great favour of fortune, he flung his arms round 
the impassive Mac-Mahon, appointed him marshal of F rance, 
named him Duke of Magenta, called him conqueror. Thus he 
gave all the credit to the professional soldier, instead of taking 
it for himself, though he himself had devised the plan, and had 
carried out his part of it more to the tick than had the unduly 
cautious soldier, who had wasted time and had bent one of the 
jaws of the pincers by continually modifying the order of 
march. 

(““ What would the great N have said ?”’ thought the pot- 
bellied chief of general staff. ‘“‘ He would have said: ‘I 
myself am Duke of Magenta.’ ”—“‘ What would the great N 
have done?” thought General Niel. ‘If one of his army- 
corps leaders had not reached the appointed spot until the 
evening instead of at noon, the great N would not have made 
the man a duke, but would have court-martialled him.”— 
“Our Napoleon is an unpretentious commander,” they 
thought.) 

And then, and then, and then? What would the great N 
have done next, that very day, that very hour ? He would have 
taken the two cavalry divisions out of the reserve at Trecate, 
would have hurried them across the river, have sent them 
towards Milan, and then would have assembled his scattered 
forces with the three artillery corps from the reserve. With 
these and all the fresh troops which had been crossing the 
frontier-stream during the night, with every man that he could 
get together, he would have raced onward to attack the enemy ; 
he would have pursued, would have continued the battle far 
to the east of Magenta. 

Kepi reined up his horse. The intoxication of happiness 
had lasted for no more than the time of a momentary laugh. 
He asked for the casualty list. 

** How many tears, how much bloodshed,” he said t6 every 
wearer of a gold-braided kepi that he encountered, just as, 
when informed of the birth of his son, he had embraced every 
wearer of a gold-frogged uniform who had been present during 
that moment of exquisite happiness. 

What sort of a commander-in-chief was this? Among the 
32,000 men who had been in action at Magenta, the casualties 
(dead or wounded) numbered 4535. That was a gratifyingly 
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3 
me aan aa aes ha een much hea; 

) gaged. Or was this 
amateur commander reckoning the enemy losses in, too, when 
he spoke of bloodshed ? And of tears ? No occasion for tears, 
on our side, Your Majesty. He was being sharply scrutinised. 
No, he was not shedding tears, but he looked frightfully tired, 
his face yellower than usual, yellowish-brown indeed, touched 
by the sun and the wind. The healthy life of a soldier on active 
service, and the even more wholesome abstinence from certain 
pleasures to which he was unduly addicted, were good for 
him. Tears? No doubt there would be tears at home, tears 
in the houses from which flags of victory would wave as soon 
as the news came from Magenta, his exultant Magenta-Bulletin 
to the loveliest of empresses. 


THE LONGEST DAY 


Eighteen days slipped by over the unending plain of the 
Po, the eternal enemy of warfare. ‘The countryside was 
fighting against the war, fighting with its caltrops, its cloud- 
bursts, and, between storms, with its burning sun. Kepi 
crept slowly eastward, pursuing the Austrians. Northern 
Italy should be free, from the Alps to the Adriatic. Kepi 
had issued a proclamation to that effect. A heavy task, when 
so much loam sticks to the soles of one’s boots; and a 
ridiculous attempt when all Europe is clinging to the 
conqueror’s legs. 

The warriors must be given a chance to recuperate, to collect 
their forces. The tweezers, the scattering, had been a blunder. 
Concentrate, concentrate, and then advance. But how is one 
to feed a big army which is not allowed to disperse itself in this 
fertile land? How hostile is the soil, a fortress of fertility, in 
which the slowly-moving army is short of bread. This war is 
making fun of the victor. The enemy, no less, will have time 
for recuperation. ‘The Whitecoats will perhaps sally forth 
from the Adda line, from their position along the rivers that 
run from north to south, the rivers which, continually checking 
the French advance, hasten along their course towards the 
gently flowing Po—Serio, Oglio, Mella—one hindrance after 
another. Napoleon has to march in perpetual readiness for 
battle, as did Mac-Mahon upon Magenta. Things can’t go 
by clockwork ; the method is cumbrous and time-devouring— 
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but the enemy has evacuated the Chiese line also. The fortress- 
quadrangle is part of the Mincio line. Eighteen days 
of cautious advance. Europe, likewise, has had time for 
recuperation. 

The suite is incessantly on the watch. The amateur com- 
mander-in-chief is no soldier, but he is not a shirker; he 
is not a great N, but a fairly good strategist. He has proved 
his mettle in this respect. But the amateur in military matters 
is an expert in certain fields of civilian life, has a far-reaching 
excellence in concerns by which the professional soldiers are 
disconcerted ; political concerns, that is to say. Let me 
whisper in your ear, mon camarade, one of the generals may 
have said to another: Perhaps his most deadly sin as a 
strategist was his failure to push the victory of Magenta home. 
To dally, to make haste slowly, to kill time, may be excellent 
political tactics, for not even Russia would consent to the 
annihilation of Austria. Probably he knows much _ better 
than we do that war-making and insurrection are very different 
things. He knows, the old augur, that it suffices for him to give 
an approving nod to the revolution, to allow it to take its 
course, and then (as when, recently, revolution ran riot in 
the Romagna of the revered Pio Nono) to throw up his hands 
in astonishment. Perhaps he thinks much more than we do 
about the danger on the Rhine ; is waiting much more eagerly 
than we are for moral support from Palmerston (but for that 
he will need to win another moderate victory, here between 
the Chiese and the Mincio). Perhaps he is far more sick and 
tired of the whole wearisome business than we suspect. Maybe 
he is much more alarmed than we should like about the possible 
upshot of the war. All the same, gentlemen, listen carefully, 
and don’t smile behind your table-napkins when you hear the 
titbit I am going to tell you. He has a well-served dinner most 
days, though we are on active service, and on one occasion 
His Majesty the tacturn generalissimo became talkative. With 
drooping eyelids and while blowing smoke-rings, he began to 
prattle humanitarianism like one of the coffee-house intel- 
lectuals with whom his invisible vice-commander Plon-Plon 
associates. War, he said, is a horrible and shameful thing ; 
the cruellest and bloodiest form of chance; scandalously 
inconsistent with contemporary endeavours to promote the 
reign of reason and ensure general happiness ; scandalous, 
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therefore, was the idea of winning happiness through war, 
of making profit out of war. For war brought about the most 
unreasonable and unsocial distribution of happiness and good 
fortune ; allotting them to the group of successful famc- 
hunters, title-hunters, and war-profiteers; but not to the 
common soldiers, whose misfortunes were recorded in the 
swollen casualty lists, whose only chance of good luck was to get 
home without being too abominably mutilated, and who never 
really knew for what cause they were being sacrificed. Listen, 
Excellencies, listen and nod understandingly. You think our 
War-Lord’s remarkable views on war are the outcome of a 
heart which is known to be tendcr, or of his reading in the days 
before he became dictator. His Majesty docs not usually 
make avowals, whether the skies are serene or overcast. No 
doubt, when he let his tongue wag so freely, it was for political 
reasons once more. He intended his words to be reported under 
seal of secrecy to the generals’ wives, so that Eugenie might 
hear of them, or the Walewska, or some other lady friend 
connected with the opposition (the opposition to this war), so 
that the minister for foreign affairs and the foreign ambassadors 
should receive the requisite information. Yes, in a word in 
order to pull diplomatic strings. Yes, indeed, my dear 
adjutant-general (can you catch my whisper ?) it really seems 
as if our Kepi man, who 1s unduly oppressed by philosophical 
considerations, wants now to exercise a little pressure in his 
own household... . 


The twentieth day after Magenta was the longest day in the 
year, the longest day of the last year of the fortunate decade. 
The battle raged until nightfall, this being the longest and 
greatest day of the war. The battlefield was as wide and as 
richly stocked with interest as was the day ; even the refractory 
countryside gave itself up here and there to the war. In the 
southern part of the field, near Medole, there was a gigantic 
pastureland, a solid, unbroken, open piece of ground, suitable 
for the operations of artillery as well as cavalry ; and here 
the formidable Niel battered the enemy with his rifled cannon. 
That happened early in the morning, and the day was long. 
To the north were the menacing heights of Solferino, held by 
the Austrians, and from this coign of vantage the smooth- 
bores of the Whitecoats mowed wide swaths through the 
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first corps of the Frenchmen, who were advancing to the 
attack. 

Our red Kepi had taken up his post of observation on a little 

mound near Casa Morino, whence he could survey the com- 
plicated field. A painter of battle-scenes was there among 
the members of the general staff, all wearing gold-braided 
kepis. This artist made sketches for his contemporaries and 
for posterity. The commander on the hillock watched the 
tumultuous battle, could see everything; could see the 
disastrous gap between the first corps engaged in the bloody 
assault upon Solferino and the second corps commanded 
by the tardy Duke of Magenta ; he summoned the guards to 
fill the gap ; he raised his arm, like all great commanders, 
waving towards the murderous hill ; that marked the famous 
moment when the Guards were ordered to storm Solferino. 
' The lovely landscape roared and raved with pain and 
wrath, and victorious warfare enveloped the region with its 
poisonous breath. On the declivities were the assailants, 
beneath whirls of yellow smoke; the Castle of Solferino, 
fiercely bombarded with shells from the battery on Monte 
Fenile (hurrah for my long-range rifled cannon !) could thrust 
no more than its sturdy tower above the fumes ; from the 
cypress-crowned hill, around which the battle raged most 
fiercely, the black spear-points of the trees also projected over 
the ugly reek. 

Kepi does not see much; the battle-painter sees more. 
Now the guards, the last reserve, whom the commander has 
kept back for so long and whom he sends forward dubiously, 
vanish into the smoke-clouds on the hillside. The burning 
sun of noon beats down upon the haze and torment of the battle- 
field, a hotly contested fragment of earth between the Chiese 
and the Mincio, where three hundred thousand men are 
huddled together in a tripartite, confused, indistinguishable 
medley of action. From the Alps to the Adriatic! Frenzied 
Solferino is as far from Magenta as it is from Venice, lying 
midway, and the fortress-quadrangle begins on the Mincio. 
The face of the Kepi-man, bronze now rather than yellow, 
somewhat thinner than it was, covered with beads of sweat, 
looks tranquil, almost equable. Calm, likewise, had been his 
expression when he visited the first corps at its bloody work, 
among the rows of the dead, and amid whistling bullets. 
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Friend Conneau’s horse was shot under him, the commander 
of the Cent-Gardes was wounded ; the watchful suite was 
reassuringly convinced that their commander’s nerves when 
under fire had improved greatly since Montebello. Napoleon 
went on consuming his eternal cigarettes as he stared at the 
oblique clouds of battle-smoke. Everyone knew that he suffered 
much from fatigue, and that he rarely opened his eyes wide. 
Now he showed no fatigue, though it was scorchingly hot. 
Fatigue was stored away within him, in mysterious little tubes 
inside his body, and it had not begun to exude into his circula- 
tion ; it was still pent up ; it might well exude if tension or 
despair should become as violent as during the night of 
Magenta. 

Yes, fatigue in him resembles his European revolution, 
being potential, not kinetic ; and it would be true enough to 
say he is as much alarmed at the prospect of this outbreak of 
fatigue within him as Europe is alarmed at the prospect 
of the outbreak of revolution. Now, on the day of 
Solferino, he smiles for a second—so short a smile that the 
members of his suite fail to notice it. Screwing up his eyes, 
as short-sighted persons do, he scrutinises the smoke-obscured 
picture ; but, now and then, he looks at it through wide eyes. 
Yes, it is as if he had torn his eyes open, in order to see better ; 
then he resembles a horrified seer. The watchers notice, and 
whisper to one another : “‘ He is contemplating the war horrors.”’ 
Some have said of him that his pythian gaze can penetrate 
the ever-present obscuring cloud, which is no hindrance to his 
vision, but only protective. Can he, now, see also through the 
cloud of dust and smoke which curtains the inferno where the 
fight is raging? Behind it are his fourteen brigades busied 
at the bloody work ; Forey’s division and Camou’s division, 
attacking the cypress-crowned hill and Monte Rocca; 
Bazaine’s division attacking the cemetery ; Ladmirault’s 
division attacking the castle. Behind looms Europe, which 
will set its watch when the long day is over. Italy will be 
advanced on the way to become a nation, but perhaps Germany 
as well; Russia will feel ashamed of lingering serfdom, 
but her hand will lie heavy upon the Poles ; Palmerston will 
take office once more, but will hinder the prepotency of the 
new happiness ; the Idea will have a good day, but once more 
a vague morrow, for the Counter-Idea, which cannot be 
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extirpated, will have had only one bad day. Even so much 
will only happen—these half-successes and inadequate achieve- 
ments—if, over the mountains of corpses that are heaped up on 
the interminable day, the tricolour waves, the two tricolours, 
as fluttering testimony to the victory or the partial victory. 
. . . Kepi screws up his eyes like a myope, or opens them 
wide like a clairvoyant. 

In the afternoon the battle-painter is able to make his second 
sketch. The commander’s hillock has itself become one of the 
centres of slaughter and one of the mounds of corpses; so 
has the cemetery, where God’s peace used to prevail. To the 
right is a wooden cross upon a stone pediment ; bencath it lies 
a wounded Austrian officer; a French stretcher-bearer 1s 
holding his head and giving him water to drink out of a 
canteen. In the foreground we see the debris of battle ; broken 
gun-carriages, various articles of equipment, white tunics, 
red trousers, the baggy breeches of zouaves. To the left is a 
group of prisoners, and a turco is waving his arms jubilantly. 
Cent-Gardes, cossetted archangels, stretch across the centre. 
There, too, is the Emperor, followed by his suite. The heroes 
of the regiment are offering him the conquered colours. The 
Emperor holds his kepi in his hand. His horse is prancing 
nervously. On the hill in the background we see the tower of 
the conquered castle, no longer hidden by smoke but crowned 
by the flag of victory. 

The day is long, and not yet over. The battlefield is immense, 
and still much animated. Rolling smoke is still visible in the 
south-east. The Kepi-man has gone to the top of Monte 
Fontana, and is looking towards Cavriana, where active 
fighting is in progress. He must go on staring at the froth and 
turmoil of battle ; it boils up here and there in geysers ; the 
battle is a seven-headed serpent, and Solferino only one of the 
heads, its share in the struggle is merely an episode. Is he a 
Hercules? Will he hold out to the end? The inexhaustible 
ardour of the day pierces through the kepi. Thick clouds 
surround the hot broth of the sun and will not disperse. 

How many tears, how much blood. The victory is clad 
in a shirt of cloud, and should you strip it to the buff you 
will see that it is only a little victory. From the Alps to the 
Adriatic. A crazy sort of banderole. It has you in its grip, 
and it will take you another six weeks to reach Verona, and 
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three hundred thousand men for the quadrangle. You hold 
the lralf of it; and in winning it have to-day a casualty list 
of fifteen per cent, or perhaps twenty per cent ; for on this 
midsummer day the light will last until nine o’clock, and far 
to the south of the battlefield, out of sight, but terribly plain 
to the ear, the fierce Niel is driving his fourth corps by way of 
Rebecco to Guidizzolo along a blood-drenched furrow. You 
are losing a fourth of your officer’s corps, and it will be no more 
than a petty victory ; it must not be more, or you will cement 
another great coalition against you, for the salvation of Old 
Austria ; and your victory may throw down the barriers that 
restrain your potential enemies across the Rhine. ‘I have to 
think of the Rhine, Cavour ; near is my shirt, but nearer is my 
skin ; the Rhine is nearer to me than the Mincio ; and a little 
victory will, though small, weigh more in the scales than bespec- 
tacled wizards and decapitated ghosts.” . .—--The commander 
stares, his eyes wide open. 

Even before the first thunderclap, there is an uproar in the 
landscape, the storm has begun very suddenly; a wall of 
dust rises from earth to sky, disclosing the monstrosity, the 
lamentable nullity of the battle-reek, which vanishes in the 
great whirlwind as a dismasted ship is engulfed by a raging 
sea. The battle vanishes, the war vanishes, the curtain has 
fallen, while the pallid soldiers contemplate the spectacle. 
The commander has to hold on his kepi with his hand. His 
charger shies at the huge banner of the capitulating war, and 
then, though inured to ordinary gun-fire, rears when the 
cannonade of the thunderstorm begins. Despair shatters, 
disperses, swallows the wreckage of cannons and muskets, 
be they smooth-bored or rifled. The lesser noise is silent before 
the greater, and one might fancy that the lesser noise had never 
existed. Then a triumph of rain begins, washing the besoiled 
world clean. The curtain has gone, the sun is shining after 
the bath, the air is pure. From the commander’s hillock one 
can see the heights and the plains to the east and south-east 
as far as Mincio. Through the washed air one can con- 
template the pleasing picture where the details stand out so 
marvellously. We see infantry columns, baggage-train, 
artillery, even scattered troops. That is the Austrian army in 
retreat, a retreat which was begun under cover of the great 
curtain of the storm. 
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The conqueror goes on standing his ground, as if waiting 
for the curtain to rise, though it has already risen. He*takes 
off his kepi, that he may feel the cool air on his forehead. He 
does not pursue the Whitecoats. 


A TRIUMPHAL GARLAND 


In August, almost on the first birthday of the Boulevard 
Sébastopol, the Army of Italy re-entered Paris, crowned with 
the glorious names of Magenta and Solferino, welcomed with 
appropriate acclamations, and embraced by the lovely metro- 
polis which till recently had been sceptical. The fortunate 
Offenbach was still playing in the Under-World. 

The summer was waving its golden banner over the sea 
of flags. ‘The magnificent and experienced town had an 
appropriate and expressive spot for every new movement in 
its wonderful life. The new victory of the new Imperium was 
celebrated al fresco in the Place Vendéme. At the northern 
and southern exits from the square, pillars were erected, each 
topped with a statue of Nike, holding a laurel garland in her 
outstretched hand. On the west side were two grand-stands, 
the back seats being on a level with the first-floor windows 
of the houses. Between them, crowned with a baldachin, was 
the imperial box for the Empress and her court. In the free 
space in front, between the box and the railings of the Vend6me 
Column, surrounded by the general staff and the silver- 
uniformed Cent-Gardes, was the Emperor, mounted on his 
splendid, impassive charger. 

Over the balustrade of the imperial box, and out of all the 
windows of the first and second storeys of the houses, were 
hung red draperies on which, worked in gold, was the great 
N surmounted by a crown. Half way up the Nike pillars were 
shields in red and gold, also bearing the capital N, so that 
the golden letter was repeated in two huge circles or garlands 
round the whole square. The Vendéme Column, towering in 
the middle, looked sombre in the golden sheen of August, 
the festival of victory, and the triumphal garlands of the 
imperial insignia. The spirals bearing the bronze records of 
Austerlitz and the glorious year 1805, climbed high up the 
column ; and on the top, far away, stood the man with the 
little hat. The crowds did not glance up at him, for they 
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had assembled to sec living fame, to see glory that was near 
and new. 

The men back from the fighting-front marched round the 
column bearing their regimental colours, and the flags 
taken from the enemy. Captured Austrian guns also formed 
part of the train that defiled in front of the War Lord. The 
Emperor in the open space had returned to his aloofness, for 
he no longer wore the universal kepi, but a cocked hat, longi- 
tudinally compressed, quite a different hat from that of the 
lonely figure on the column. Mechanically, with gloomy 
countenance, he lifted this cocked hat at regular intervals. 


Morny, the Vice-Emperor, seated in the grand-stand, 
contemplated the Emperor’s back. What was the present 
condition of the time ; in whose favour was it working ? Did 
it arch with the magnificent August skies over the happy town, 
the festal square, the ocean of flags; was it favourable to 
the conqueror and to his subjects who were throwing flowers ? 
Was it still in the sign of happiness one and indivisible ? Was 
everything, therefore, good and beautiful ? 

The time was enigmatic. When, three months before, the 
Kepi-Emperor had set out for the war, had engaged upon his 
dubious enterprise, and when the revolutionary quarter of 
Paris (holding definite views amid the prevailing fog, and 
enthusiastic about a campaign which was generally unpopular) 
had unharnessed the horses from Napoleon’s carriage in order 
to drag him with their own hands to the railway station, Morny 
was much concerned about the matter. He held aloof from 
those who, at court, were, in chorus, uttering vociferous 
questions about the significance of the war and about the aims 
of their incomprehensible ruler, and he studied the amazing 
answer of the populace. Morny knew that Napoleon must be 
up to one of his tricks ; realised (perhaps rather late in the 
day) the meaning of Jupiter’s descent into Hades ; recognized 
the Idea, admired the conception—but he, though one of the 
adepts of the Stock Exchange, trembled at the boldness of his 
brother’s speculations, for he was aware how much success 
in war depends upon luck. 

Morny mused, while attending the festival of victory. The 
prices of securities had remained steady, and were now rising. 

Did not that settle the question ; and was not the Vice- 
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Emperor the discreet brother of the Emperor’s good fortune, 
happiness, and greatness ? 

When, barely a week after signing the Treaty of Villafranca, 
the conqueror hastened back to Paris and embraced his 
brother in the Tuileries, Morny looked at his bronzed, lean, and 
tired face. Then, on the spur of the moment, words slipped out 
which Morny had by no means intended to utter. 

“You have managed things admirably, Sire ; you have 
started an avalanche, but have kept clear of it yourself.” 

The Emperor regarded his brother without saying a syllable. 
Perhaps he did not understand. Morny went on : 

“TI am glad, Louis, that you have disassociated yourself 
from revolution. The Idea runs on its course—your Idea.”’ 

The Emperor smiled : “‘ The Idea has young legs, too young 
for me to keep up with,” he replied. 

Morny was trying to find a consolatory phrase, a new phrase, 
since his opening words had been words of consolation. Why 
should one have to console a conqueror ? “ Alas,” he thought, 
“TI am in no better health than he ; that isn’t the trouble.” 

The Emperor laughed gently through the nose, and 
remarked : “On my way back, Morny, in Turin, I saw dis- 
played everywhere a certain picture. Can you guess whose ? ”’ 

** How can IJ tell ? ” answered the Vice-Emperor, perplexed. 

** Orsini’s,”’ said the Emperor, keeping his eyes half closed. 
‘“* Orsini, everywhere, and, to my way of thinking, the atmo- 
sphere was thick with corpses.” 

As everyone knew, Emperor Napoleon III was a fine figure 
of a man on horseback, even from the grand-stand, when 
one was looking down on him from behind. But think of him 
dismounted ; imagine him deprived of his scarlet uniform with 
the gold epaulets which gave a fictitious breadth to his 
shoulders ;—and you would see a poor sort of back, a round 
back, and sloping shoulders. Again, strip all this drapery 
from his victory, and you would see that the results were poor, 
a petty victory after so much bad and bloody work. Gently 
raise the curtain that hangs in front of his Peace of Villafranca, 
and there will be disclosed a war which has not been fought to 
a finish, an Idea whose progress has been arrested, a broken 
promise, and the persistent dubiousness of the whole. under- 
taking, the inadequate, the extremely exiguous answer to the 
momentous twofold question, the Italian and the Roman. Has 
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there not, then, returned, after a detour along roads steeped in 
blood and paved with ducats, our carking question as to the 
significance of this war ; returning amid the golden intoxica- 
tion of our August-festival, and followed by a whisper to the 
cffect that the war has been a monstrous absurdity ? 

‘* God be praised,” Morny had said to Napoleon, as another 
word of consolation during the before-mentioned interview, 
‘‘ Cavour has resigned, so you are quit of him, Louis.” 

‘I hope not,” had been the remarkable conqueror’s reply ; 
“for he goes on running abreast of the Idea, his legs being 
fleet enough.” 

It was a mistake, then, to console the Emperor ; to confuse 
the unattainable with the unattained, and to depreciate his 
achievements. He was merely letting the Idea run, keeping it 
in view, perhaps restraining its progress, while there was 
nothing to show that he rued his enterprise, or that the hasty 
liquidation of the war ran athwart his plans. Morny had been 
one of those who were in favour of intensifying the pressure 
when the first indication that the commander-in-chief was in a 
quandary reached Paris. ‘‘ From the Alps to the Adriatic ” 
was a pledge; and would imply a general European war. 
Prussia had 350,000 men under arms ; the Germanic Federa- 
tion had mobilised ; and the French commander had 150,000 
too few men to take Verona. The situation was as plain as 
were the figures ; those behind the Rhine were too large, and 
those in front of the Mincio were too small. What was now 
essential was to discover the right temporal and geographical 
point for the demonstration of the humaneness of the victory, 
for a proof of imperial moderation, such as had been given 
after the Crimean War. As soon as the battle of Solferino 
had been fought, half way between Magenta and Venice, the 
shrewd advocates of intensified pressure fired from Paris the 
threatening Rhine-figure into headquarters on the Mincio, 
fully expecting they would be promptly commissioned to begin 
building a diplomatic bridge. But the remarkable victor, 
no matter whether his perplexities were genuine or pretended, 
built his own bridge. He sent his glittering adjutant-general 
to Verona for preliminary conversations, and then himself had 
an interview with the young Austrian Emperor in Villafranca. 
The two sovereigns and their suites wore service uniform, but 
their escorts, as previously arranged, were in full-dress uniform ; 
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and the archangels of the Cent-Gardes looked far more splendid 
than the uhlans of the Austrian bodyguard. The discussion 
took place in the residence of a certain Signor Gandini-Morelli, 
and lasted barely an hour. The victor retained Lombardy, 
which he had won by force of arms, and handed it over to his 
Piedmontese allies, as a first instalment of United Italy, all 
in the discharge of the half-promise. The vanquished, how- 
ever, were to remain in possession of Venetia; the petty 
sovereigns were to return to rule over their domains in Central 
Italy ; though Plon-Plon—that is to say Craint-Plomb, who 
had received the nickname in derision of his supposed cowardice 
during the Crimean campaign—Plon-Plon, corps-leader and 
revolutionary instigator of the Italian war, who only appeared 
at the front after the battle of Solferino—the still important 
Plon-Plon knew that the restored grand dukedoms and duke- 
doms would not last long but would provide throne-room, 
though not for him, the would-be king, since his worthy father- 
in-law would grab the loot. All these fragments, imperial and 
royal Austrian, royal Piedmontese, grand-ducal Tuscan, ducal 
Modenese, were forthwith to amalgamate into an Italian 
federation of States, which would include the Papal States 
and Naples, and would have the Holy Father as honorary 
president. What a preposterous plan, when nationalist 
revolution rode rampant through the country. Or was the 
plan no more than an infernally clever scheme of Napoleon’s 
to effect a temporary arrest of movement, and to exert modera- 
tion while the immoderate avalanche of the Idea was set well 
a-rolling ? 

“*T have been told, Morny,”’ said the Emperor, in the afore- 
said interview, sitting low in his armchair and shading his 
eyes with his hand, “‘that during the night after Solferino, 
while the Austrians were retreating over the bridge across the 
Mincio, there would have been a terrible panic had not the 
young Emperor betaken himself to the bridge. He posted 
himself there watching his men, who were struggling for places 
on the bridge, undisciplined to the verge of mutiny ; but his 
presence sufficed to stay the riot. Such is the mysterious 
power of ancient emperordom. I was curious, therefore, to 
see the young man in Villafranca. He is cool and correct in 
manner, but seems to me of mediocre intelligence. Neverthe- 


less, there are mingled in him sublimity and dignity, very 
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ancient sublimity and dignity ; and he is an extremely youthful 
clamp-ring to hold his mouldering State together. He needs 
no Idea; he himself is the Idea, without troubling to lift a 
finger on its behalf. All he needs is to live long. He is so 
profoundly impressed, I believe, with the notion of his duty, 
his imperial duty, in this matter, that he will live a long time. 
But his personality will make him in the end victorious, 
as preserver of the monarchy, though wars be lost. I am old, 
Morny ; the Idea and the Empire are far too young for me ; 
and sometimes I fall into fatigue as if into a sea; though the 
fatigue 1s within me, I tumble into it, tumble into myself, 
as ifinto a sea. Can you grasp what I mean, Morny ? ”’ 

That was the moment when Morny could see a plan of 
salvation, in a word the “ Plan’, the discreet brother of the 
imperial “ Idea’. At this moment in which affection, anxiety, 
and also a surprising amount of self-knowledge found expres- 
sion, the Vice-Emperor suddenly became aware of his task. 
No morc than a sketch, and for many reasons not yet ripe for 
utterance, but still the kernel of the political deliberations 
during these months of war-making. Why, then, though the 
results of the war had becn far from remarkable, was such a 
display being made of them, to the accompaniment of extensive 
diplomatic machinations? Not only, it was plain, because 
six days after Solferino Palmerston had become premier oncc 
more; because he, and even the Russians, after the well- 
modulated half-victory of the new happiness could try and 
impose a reasonable course upon Berlin; because in Italy, 
now, French prestige was higher than Austrian, because the 
pacts of 1815, which had harassed two generations of the liberal- 
minded, had in great measure been revised, so that even 
Austria had entered upon the path of domestic reform—not 
only because the New Empire, taking it all in all, was dominant 
in Europe. These things were but symptoms of the great 
spiritual success of the movements of the time, the success of 
democracy. The authoritarian Emperor had worn the 
universal kepi when leading his soldiers, had waged war on 
behalf of democracy in alliance with the European craving for 
freedom. He had put the new happiness into an ostentatious 
uniform, had won his victory beneath the most conspicuous 
of flags. What, then, was amiss? The democratic leader of 
the new Europe was still a dictator as far as home affairs were 
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concerned. What could prevent the breach, what alone could 
save the Empire from destruction by the march of time? 
What but the vice-imperial Plan? What but the liberalising 
of the Empire ? 

Morny had been cautious. But at Offenbach’s the gods 
were still learning to dance the cancan of the Under-World, 
and Jupiter was introducing himself in an unmistakable form. 
He took delight in his own duplicity, in the flexibility and black 
magic of his policy, swinging the knout at home while flaunting 
the Phrygian cap abroad. The Emperor was known to delight 
in the technique of conspiracy ; and his ideology came, not 
from the heart, but from the head. After that memorable 
moment, Morny had been content to propose an amnesty 
for political offenders, including those who had been exiled 
on account of their resistance to the coup d’état. 

“Including my friend in London, Louis Blanc ?’’ asked 
the Emperor with a smile. 

“* Certainly.” 

‘“* And the poet-god of Guernsey ? ” 

cé Yes.”’ 

“‘ For propaganda purposes, both Blanc and Hugo are likely 
to reject the amnesty.” 

“Would it be a bad thing, were they to keep away from 
France and at the same time put themselves in the wrong ? ”’ 

** All right, amnesty them. In this peace we shall be lavish 
of pardons.”’ 

Morny looks at the back of the victor in his gala uniform. 
Time would be needed for the development of the Plan. 
The question was, how much time was available. The brothers 
had the same feeling, a feeling of anxiety, a feeling that time 
pressed. The Emperor mechanically and rhythmically raised 
his hat, until, after a while, he did not replace it on his head 
merely raising it between whiles to the level of his forehead, 
and the droop of his back showed that he was extremely 
tired. Morny vowed that for his own sake he would over- 
come the time difficulty, persuading himself that he could do 
this, and mentally exclaiming that he was not yet fifty. Not 
far from him sat the most beautiful of empresses in a white 
gown. He did not look at her. She was one of those who had 
tried to intensify pressure upon the commander-in-chief ; 
perhaps she believed that she, as regent, had brought the war 
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to an end. Perhaps she had persuaded herself that hence- 
forward her influence, the pressure she could exert, would be 
of great importance. She smiled graciously at the concourse 
in the square. She alone, making the utmost of her representa- 
tive position, was not secretly exiguous; she, a foreigner 
in the imperial box at the celebration of victory, represented 
the fairy-tale fortune of the Empire ; she was content, and 
happier than the two brothers. For her, as the brothers 
knew, time did not press. Morny smiled bitterly. He thought 
that perhaps she would become the same sort of conqueror 
as Francis Joseph. 


How often and for how long does Rochefort, dramatic 
critic, take his seat in the auditorium of the chaotic theatre of 
the time? It is almost a miracle, and certainly a sign of an 
exceptional temperament, that he does not throw up the game, 
nor is in the least inclined to record the excessive intelligibility 
of the scene as a proof of its genuineness or its validity, and is 
less than ever willing to content himself with the role of the 
resigned chronicler or anonymous jester. He did, indeed, 
pass through a brief period in which his intuitions were excep- 
tionally keen, with the result that he despaired. But that is 
not his mood to-day in the well-planned and richly equipped 
theatre of victory. It was three months ago, when he watched 
the Bastille-stormers take the Kepi-Emperor’s horses out of the 
imperial carriage and drag it to the railway station. Rochefort 
is too familiar with the wiles of the theatre not to know when an 
incident is false and when it is spontaneous. Supers for neo- 
imperial scenes do not hasten from the quarters of Paris that 
have remained Red ever since the Great Revolution. The 
acclamations for the man who was setting forth to free the 
chained nationalities were genuine, not spurious—cause enough 
for Rochefort to despair. 

Don’t you see, fools that you are, how incongruous it is with 
this idea of a new crusade, that its leader should so recently 
have imposed upon you (who now throw up your caps and 
shout hurrah), the strait-waistcoat of the new Law of General 
Safety ? Can you not see that this man is a despot and a 
juggler, playing at ball with a decapitated head, making capital 
out of a political crime which he simultaneously condones and 
exploits, placing his stakes on both sides, left and right, rouge 
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and noir, liberty and coercion—and he is a man whose right 
hand knows perfectly well what his left hand is doing ?—No, 
the idiots could not sce it ; they cheered him on to the war, 
where (to crown all) he had as ally the most revered man in the 
international movement for liberty, the man around whom a 
new revolutionary legend was accreting—Garibaldi. He was 
supporting and was supported by Cavour ; also, so the whisper 
ran, by the great Hungarian of 1848; in his train were per- 
haps marching al] the other torch-bearers of the national 
revolutions, of the international revolution. Then he presented 
the jubilators with Magenta and Solfcrino (a hard time that, 
for Rochefort) ; and then? Then he gave them the fulfilment 
of the peace, did he not? Rochefort laughed. Yes, he can 
laugh once more. The conjurer certainly had peace in his 
hand ; but this same hand was fortified by an inconspicuous 
and angular something, an almost invisible knuckle-duster, 
with which he hit the jubilators in the face. 

But are you not exaggerating once more, Rochefort ? Can 
you really succeed in pretending to be deaf and dumb, in your 
overweening zeal for justice, or, rather, in your self-esteem, in 
your eagerness to prove to yourself that you have been in the 
right? Are the disillusioned, cheated, buffeted jubilators 
reduced to silence; or are those who cheer and who fling 
flowers into the imperial box already of another way of think- 
ing? Should the despot, who is certainly no fool, court the 
favour of Cavour’s bespectacled eyes, sacrifice another thirty 
thousand or fifty thousand lives, the lives of Frenchmen, and 
then go down before the forces of a united Europe, and his 
country go down with him—is that the way you would choose 
for the overthrow of the tyrant? Rochefort, did you not 
at the time of Orsini’s trial, when the framed-up letters 
were read, rage inwardly against such accursed propa- 
ganda on behalf of the war of intervention—playing a lone 
hand, as always? Are you so sure that the conjurer, this busy- 
body Jupiter of the street-corners, has heedlessly and indiffer- 
ently cut adrift from the revolutionary movement, which 
nevertheless continues ? 

Rochefort laughs a Mephistophelian laugh, holding his 
pointed beard between the shears of the index and middle 
fingers. Close to him is sitting de Villemessant, editor of the 
‘* Figaro”? the man who has declared a dog run over in the 
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boulevard to be more important than an earthquake in Japan. 

“What tickles your fancy so much, Rochefort? Is it the 
huge number of capital N’s? ”’ 

‘“*T am adding up, I am adding up, and the total is one little 
n—and never again shall we see so many big N’s together.” 

“No, no,” said the other, ‘‘ don’t you underestimate our 
circus manager down below there on horseback. The ring- 
master is well acquainted with the luck of big numbers, and the 
biggest numbers. That is his variant of democracy.” 

‘* Perhaps,” answered Rochefort, with a laugh. ‘‘ As you 
may have noticed, he carefully avoids looking up at the famous 
column. That might give him a stiff neck. In any case, 
to-day’s performance is his climax.”’ 

‘* Rumour runs,’ remarked the editor after a pause, “‘ that 
in the new decade he will add new numbers to his show, such as 
an ostensible refraining from all breaking-in performances. 
To begin with, and as a trial, he will probably take off the 
muzzle.” 

Rochefort looked fixedly at de Villemessant. [Everyone knew 
that the “Figaro” had peculiar relationships in exalted 
quarters, with the second most-exalted person in the land. 

‘Is Offenbach going to climb into Olympus ?’”’ asked the 
dramatic critic. 

“Is Rochefort going to stay in Hades?” retorted the 
other. 

‘* What on earth do you mean? ” 

“It means a great deal, if Caesar makes the experiment of 
removing the gag from the press. For instance, Rochefort 
might become chronicler to the ‘ Figaro ’.” 

Rochefort laughed uproariously. His little daughter was 
more than knee-high, and could walk beside him, clinging to 
his hand. What finer thing could the world hold for him ? 
She was fair-haired, moon-faced, with a sweet expression ; her 
forehead was smooth, without the knobs which disfigured her 
father’s. The little miracle was called Lucile. If what the 
editor hinted should come to fruition, they could buy new 
dresses for the kid, dolls, a doll’s pram, gaily coloured balls ; 
Rochefort could shake off his collar of office work, and leave 
the other newspapers in peace. The “ Figaro” paid well. 
Of course, one would go on with one’s incendiary work. 

The Emperor had ceased to move his hat up and down, for 
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his arm was tired out ; the hat hung at full length in the right 
hand, and he merely nodded from time to time. 

Then (Rochefort did not see it, for he was thinking of 
Lucile) Napoleon lifted his head to look up at the epic spiral 
of the column, and higher still at the remote man on the 
summit, the man wearing the little hat. Was Napoleon I to 
predominate for all eternity, was he to be a weight upon the 
life of Napoleon III’s son ? What is peace? Peace had come, 
after all the dread and calculation, after courage, deceit, fame, 
after blood and tears. Peace had come when he held his son 
on his knees once more, his lips on the Jad’s silky hair, and no 
one was there, no one spoke. What was this laborious Idea for, 
except to prepare the way for his son? The day of the little hat 
was over ; the son was to wear Everyman’s cap; the son’s 
head was to be free from the dangerous adornment of unique- 
ness, now become impossible. The man on the top of the 
column, the man with the little hat, should be replaced by a 
more appropriate god, by a bare-headed Cesar. The great N 
should be thrust so high in the clouds that he would no longer 
overshadow or oppress his heirs. 

The little son is sitting beside his mother in the imperial box 
a handsome lad and well-behaved, wearing a miniature 
uniform, and enjoying himself in his own quiet way. He 
fingers the guard of the tiny sword, or handles the gay bandoleer 
—‘ Loulou, behind me, is enjoying himself,”’ thinks the father. 
This stiffens Napoleon’s back, and he begins to put his hat on 
and take it off once more. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
SEBASTIAN WITH THE ARROWS 


RACE OF THE AVALANCHES 


] Jive were sounding. Though they were muted by 


long practice to make their music fit for good society, 

the noise resounded through the old Bourbon palace. 
Instantly the deputies assumed a pose of respectful attention, a 
sort of “‘ watch-out’’ attitude, as was customary on these 
occasions ; and nearly all of them turned their heads to look 
at the folding-doors of the Hall of Assembly, which were 
opening. Beyond, they saw a double file of soldiers, and they 
knew that the lane formed by this guard of honour must extend 
from the hall as far as the presidential gallery which opened 
into the vestibule. There was nothing unusual about this 
phenomenon, which was repeated before every sitting. When 
the roll of drums began, the president of the House issued from 
the gallery into the narrow lane formed by the guard of 
honour, to take his place ceremoniously, with vice-imperial 
pomp. Now two ushers entered the hall, clad in black, with 
official chains round their necks, each wearing a sword and 
having a hat pressed into his armpit. Whereupon any deputies 
who were still sitting rose to their feet. Morny advanced 
between two officers, followed by his private secretary and the 
general secretary. 

Such was the invariable procedure, thus princely was the 
progress of the resplendent being. Then he amiably took his 
place upon his elevated seat and directed his orchestra with a 
light hand. Had there been any change with the coming of 
the new decade ? 

Look at his face. You could not say that it was aged, or 
showed traces of the burden of work which he seemed to 
carry so easily ; or the burden of his manifold cares. 

Still, perhaps he had altered, as the time was altering around 
him; not a violent transformation, yet a considerable one. 
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His head had assumed so firm and impressive a stamp that it 
would not have been in keeping to find the cranium other than 
bald. It was quite bald on the top, over which, viewed from 
the front, the hair no longer met ; but thcre were modish tufts 
projecting above the cars, softening the quasi-Roman hardness 
of the silhouette of this Parisian lover of good living. The 
tendency of the head was towards clarity of expression, towards 
an over-stressing of the features, and the face was unduly alert. 
There persisted a marked likeness to Brother Cesar, though the 
latter was often veiled in mist, or vanished completely behind 
the clouds. Here in the hall where sat the members of the 
legislative orchestra, a fact was plain of which the world at 
large had already begun to whisper—that in this Bourbon 
palace there ruled the second visage of the Imperium, the 
more intelligible and more promising of the twain. 


The world had had much to whisper about during this first 
year of the new decade; for in the twofold storm blowing 
disastrously from Italy and Rome, Jupiter was dancing on the 
waves in a way that was inelegant and gave cause for anxiety. 
Europe was involved in the commotion, while wondering 
whether he trod the waves or was bobbed up and down by 
them. Then there drifted to the surface of the whirlpool a 
pamphlet which made a political sensation, being attributed to 
the imperial pen, not only because it was anonymous, but also 
because it was malicious, because while (so to say) making the 
sign of the cross, while using the most respectful words and 
making the most pious gestures, 1t lopped the States of the 
Church from off the Patrimony of Peter. Then Jupiter wrote 
the angry pope an elegant, extremely devout letter, in which, 
though he did not avow his authorship of the lampoon, he at 
any rate recognised the Italian revolution as an accomplished 
fact, and gave his sometime benefactor the alarming advice to 
become a realist politician, 1.e., to have his limbs amputated. 
Thereupon, Pio Nono drew the sword of the encyclical to cut 
the Gordian knot of the Italo-Roman question, with the result 
that two enemies were confronted, Catholicism and Revolu- 
tion, and a deep chasm was rent extending from Italy into the 
new realm of the ungrateful man who had been Mastai’s 
beneficiary at Spoleto. Paris whispered : ‘“‘ The Emperor must 
be crazy.” 
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That had happened early in the year. The wintry sky hung 
low over the town, arousing a sense of impending fatality. 
Morny was an early riser, though he seldom got early to bed. 
He had to burn the candle at both ends. So precious was time 
becoming to him that the limit of possible extravagance in this 
matter was to allow himself five hours’ sleep. Being, however, 
a man who disliked hustle, and having to make his plans 
at the last moment, he stayed in his bedroom for a long 
time after rising, for his levee had become as important as was 
that of a French monarch during the eighteenth century, and 
it was in his bedroom that he held counsel with his intimates. 

His valet drew back the curtains to admit the grey 
light of day. Morny was familiar with the strange sense of 
doom which sometimes hangs over Paris. Feeling chilly, he 
tightened the cord of his black dressing-gown, which was made 
of heavy silk. Next, he contemplated himself in the mirror, 
looking at the image long and seriously. As an outcome of this 
examination, he picked up the third of the four bottles contain- 
ing silvered pills which stood on his dressing table, and dosed 
himself with two pills. Now there entered the most important 
person in the household, the chef. No matter whether the day 
was ominous or not, no matter whether he expected guests, 
Morny always gave the cook his personal instructions. For 
him, cookery was a fine art, to which he was devoted, and 
concerning which he was extremely well-informed. His 
kitchen was as famous as his picture gallery, but he was a small 
cater, eating nowadays less and less. 

‘* T think, my dear Charles, I should like a cup of turtle soup, 
served with Tokay ; then some carps’ roc in sherry ; then...” 

‘* Perhaps quails’ breasts en caisse, Your Excellency ? ”’ 

“Yes, that will do very nicely. Something quite light 
on a heavy, grey day like this.” 

‘* Trout with crab sauce ? ”’ 

“Only butter sauce, and serve them with Johannisberger.”’ 
The chef made pencil notes in an extremcly cursive script— 
a scrawl intelligible to himself alone. He looked up and 
enquired : 

“Is His Majesty indisposed, Monscigneur ? ”’ 

‘* Not so far as I know. Why do you ask ? ”’ 

The chef shook his head, and went on with the menu : 

* Faisan réti bardé.”’ 
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*‘ Is there more of the same old gossip, Charles ? ” 

** A fair amount, Your Excellency. They say the Emperor 
is disturbed on account of the encyclical. Isn’t he pious at 
bottom? . . .—Very good, Your Excellency, roast pheasant, 
followed by my pyramids of truffles. What wine, if you please? ”’ 

“Clos Vougeot, 1819,” said Morny, thoughtfully, thrusting 
his hands into the wide sleeves of his dressing-gown. 

Among the Vice-Emperor’s intimates was Offenbach, the 
successful theatrical manager. The Emperor had attended the 
228th performance of Orpheus, a gala performance in the Italian 
Opera House. The bronze figure which was sent next day in 
charge of a court official as a manifestation of imperial thanks 
for the “ soirée éblouissante ’’ now adorned one of the salons of 
Offenbach’s fine new villa “‘ Orfée.”? The shrivelled man with 
dark whiskers and with black-rimmed eyc-glasses on his big 
nose, the fortunate and famous man dressed in the height of 
fashion, was always a welcome guest at Morny’s, especially on 
a grey day like this. For Offenbach came from the variegated 
and humming world of the wings, which the Vice-Emperor 
was known to love and admire, not only as a spectator. No 
doubt the managing director usually came in the hope of 
getting a leg-up from his distinguished host ; yet who that 
came to see Morny day after day in the Palais Bourbon but 
had ends of his own to serve? What had he wanted before, 
this spindle-shanked magician of the music-world ? Ah yes! 
He had wanted his patron to give support for a new ballet at 
the Opera ; Emma Livry, Taglioni, and Saint-Georges ; the 
ultimate aim being, of course, that the musician of the time- 
inferno should become more and more a persona grata at court. 
Still, Offenbach was not one of the numerous petitioners and 
place-hunters who, having got their way, say thanks, make a 
bow, and depart, to enjoy their own happiness without giving 
any return. Offenbach knew how to pay back. He could help 
Morny to fulfil the charming little ambition of the great lord ; 
not merely to be a spectator at the theatre ; not merely to 
have the privilege of “‘ going behind,” so that he could visit 
in her dressing-room pretty Hortense Schneider, an actress 
with a considerable present and a still greater future ; but could 
also exert a direct influence in theatrical matters, and even 
write plays. Outside court circles, it was still a secret who 
Monsieur de Saint-Remy really was, the gentleman who wrote 
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such delightful scenelets, comédies-proverbes, charades, and 
revues for the private theatres in the Tuileries, Saint-Cloud, 
and above all Compiégne. De Saint-Remy, the imperial poet- 
laureate, was, indeed, the Vice-Emperor. And since court 
circles were far-reaching, and the literary assistants of Monsieur 
de Saint-Remy were to be found both in Morny’s secretariat 
and among the librettists of Jacques Offenbach, there gradually 
emanated from the latter a respectful proposal to make acces- 
sible to the general public at Les Bouffes Parisiens, with the 
scenic assistance of the experienced libretto-secretaries, and 
with music expressly written by the famous composer Offenbach 
—a work by the far-too-little known playwright de Saint-Remy. 
Was it not true that recently at Princess Narishkin’s (Offenbach 
had heard about it from their mutual friend Ludovic Halévy) 
His Excellency had read aloud a bewitching one-act drama by 
Saint-Remy—a comedy, something about Mr. Newly-Rich 
Philistine Cauliflower, was not that the name ? 

‘© Monsieur Choufleury restera chez soi,’ admitted the Vice- 
Emperor with a smile of gratification ; “I will let sou see the 
manuscript.” 

The musical magician rubbed his hands, as his way was, and 
sang, in an agreeable voice, “‘ Chou-fleu-ry—E-C+-B, C-B-A— 
that’s a pretty little idea; itll go, itll go. And then, for 
everyone who had eyes to see, behind ‘ Saint-Remy’ there 
will loom the two syllables of a name that already enjoys 
world-wide celebrity .. .”’ 

** That matters less to me than it will to the man who looks 
after your box-office receipts,” said Morny with a laugh. 

“To change the subject, mon cher prince,’ went on the 
composer, his head a little to one side, “ what on earth has 
gone wrong in the Tuileries? You know, of course, that I am 
one of Jupiter’s most faithful worshippers.” 

“Why should anything be wrong in the Tuileries,”’ replied 
the Vice-Emperor testily, for the day once more became grey 
and oppressive. “It is surely your fault, Monsieur Orfée, if 
public opinion continues to plunge Jupiter into Hades ? ”’ 

Thereupon one of the directors of public opinion joined in 
the conversation—de Villemessant, another of the intimates 
in the Palais Bourbon, but also connected with the theatrical 
world, drawing eighteen per cent. of the net profits of Les 
Bouffes Parisiens, and receiving a further unknown percentage 
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through hanging on to Morny’s coat-tails in the Stock 
Exchange. The editor was a big, heavy fellow, with a 
rumbling voice : 

**O gratitude! O gratitude! ‘ L’Univers’ has been sup- 
pressed ; one of the pillars of the Empire has been broken. 
Why ? Because it published the text of the encyclical. There’s 
a fine beginning for the new decade, which was to usher us 
into paradise. But I can hardly suppose that this is news for 
Your Grace.” 

He broke off, and the Vice-Emperor did not say a word. 
The newspaper man fingered his big moustache. There were 
rolls of fat beneath his little chin. He had not one of the 
imperial faces, and looked more like a brewer. 

** Maestro,”” he rumbled, “‘ you will have Orpheus in your 
repertoire for the next ten years at least. You will have to stick 
to the cancan.”’ 

‘* Oh, no,” said Morny calmly. 

The journalist looked at him. ‘ But the police censorship 
shoots its ‘ avertissements’ against the most insignificant of 
Catholic rags, your Excellency.” 

** Shoot back, my dear fellow,” said Morny. 

De Villemessant laughed : 

‘Well, I could get a brand-new sharpshooter. You re- 
member that deuce of a fellow whom you scanned through 
your opera-glasses at the first night of Orpheus, Monseigneur ? ”’ 

** Hell was pretty full that night,” replied Morny ; but he 
really remembered perfectly well. 

** Rochefort ! ” 

‘* Of course, I know,”’ nodded Morny. 

‘* He is a count by birth, though he never assumes the title ; 
and he writes with plebeian ferocity,’’ went on the fat jour- 
nalist, with alaugh. ‘‘ He can bite, though he is muzzled. But 
I can keep him on a lead, and if your Grace will graciously 
approve from above the clouds. . .” 

‘I approve.” 

‘* Apropos of clouds, Monseigneur, report runs that the 
priests will no longer say Mass in the Tuileries ; and there are 
worse rumours than that afloat... .” 

“Yes, they say that the Emperor has gone out of his mind, 
don’t they ?”’ Morny’s face was clouded and his tone irritable. 
“But I hope you will not let Monsieur Rochefort make 
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his debut in your columns with this story about lunacy. It 
would be most inadvisable.” 

At half-past ten, after the children had come in to wish their 
father good morning, and had been given some lollipops as 
usual, Morny dismissed his intimates from the levee, and 
ordered his phaeton with the pair of horses that were so well 
known in the streets of Paris one white and the other black. 


The Emperor was writing and smoking. He glanced up from 
his table and nodded to his brother unconcernedly. He 
looked tired ; the sunburn of the campaign had worn off long 
since ; but in other respects he seemed much as usual, not 
more out of health, not more unecasy.—‘‘ What on earth can 
have set such reports going?” thought Morny. ‘ Do they 
want to have him mad, that it may be all over and done with ? “ 

The Emperor laid down his pen. 

** Please don’t worry, Morny,” he said in a friendly tone. 

** Sire, on the contrary.” 

‘* What is the contrary, my dear fellow ?’’ Morny made no 
answer. “‘ Belief, trust,’’ exclaimed the Emperor. “ Trust 
me, then.” 

‘“‘T believe, Louis, that you are on the road which has been 
prescribed for you by the movement of our time, and that 
you will have to stay on that road even though it should prove 
stony. Since you have opened the path of freedom to another 
nation, I do not believe that you can whistle that nation back, 
even should you wish to do so. I believe that Pius IX is 
dramatising events in a sense contrary to the movement of the 
time, and is therefore acting unwisely.”’ 

The Emperor pressed his fingers against his temples, and 
whispered : 

‘* Believe this, that I am suffering.” 

‘He is, as he was in the days of the red Kepi,” thought 
Morny much astonished. ‘ He gains inklings of the popular 
feeling better than we do ; he even has an inkling about that 
rumour concerning his alleged lunacy. He wants us to believe 
that he is suffering ; that, as a Catholic and a Christian, he 
finds it terribly hard to leave the Papal States to their doom. 
All that are pious in France are to believe this, not excepting 
the pious Empress ; all who have been so profoundly grieved 
by the encyclical (though he is suffering as much as they are), 
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and are ready to use against him their voices and perhaps even 
their fists. But the indifferents and the enemies of Rome are 
to believe that no spiritual torture in the world can compel 
him to turn the wheel backwards. Excellent, very shrewd— 
but he maintains the censorship of the press.” 

** What is the Emperor ? ”’ asked the Emperor as if talking 
to himself, and showing his unsightly teeth. ‘“ ‘ Emperor 
Napoleon is nothing more than a liar and a cheat!’ That is 
a quotation, Morny, it is what many think and many say. 
When, recently, our friend Walewski, begging permission to 
resign, sent me another quotation, one from the ‘ Times’, to 
the effect that the porter at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
is as well or better informed than the foreign minister himself 
concerning the Emperor’s policy, let me tell you that my first 
quotation may have stood godfather to what the ‘ Times’ 
wrote.” 

He rose and marched to and fro in the room, one hand 
behind his back. 

“Tt is a pity,” he said, “‘ my good Morny, that you would 
not accept the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Europe would 
have been tranquillised had you done so. People would 
have interpreted it as signifying a kind of victory for 
morality, seeing that, both here in France and abroad, you 
are taken for the precise contrary.” 

“What ails him to-day,” thought Morny. ‘“ Why this 
sudden attack on me?” Aloud he said : 

The contrary of what, Sire ? ”’ 

‘* Of lying and cheating, of course,’’ answered the Emperor 
cordially, and walked past the writing-table to his winged 
armchair. So little sound did he make, that one might have 
thought him in his stockinged feet. 

“What the devil does he mean,” thought Morny, looking 
at the Emperor who collapsed sleepily among the cushions. 
** Does he mean to imply that the words he quoted originated 
with me? ”’ 

*€ My opinion is, Sire ’’ (his tone was almost biting), “that you 
have made an excellent choice in Monsieur Thouvenel. He 
is an expert at his job, less nervous and sensitive than his 
predecessor, and, above all, free from private imponderabilia 
or ponderabilia. . . .”’ 

“Good God,” interrupted the Emperor, raising his chin, 
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and pressing his head hard against the back of the chair, 
‘* Believe me, I am being pierced with arrows like St. Sebastian, 
so that I care little about petty splinters in the flesh. The 
Walewski is no more than one of these petty splinters. But 
Cavour has appeared again with his quiver full of arrows, 
Cavour redivivus. As you know, the last few days he has 
been premier once more ; and he is shooting at me, always 
at me and no one else, as if I were the only target in the world ; 
his heart is set once more on the old alliance and comradeship 
in arms ; he has begun to extol even the Peace of Villafranca ; 
and I can well believe that at the Turin Exhibition you may 
see my picture once more instead of the decapitated national 
ghost. But in any case Morny, there will be shown there 
another picture, the picture of the famous fellow in the Red 
Shirt. There is some satisfaction for me (a poor Sebastian), 
a malicious delight, my good friend, as sharp as an arrow, in 
the fact that the marksman Cavour has himself become a 
target for the great cacciatore in the Red Shirt, so that he now 
knows just as well as I do what it means to have a barb in the 
flesh. But how can Satan cast out Satan, Monsieur le 
Président ? Do you know that already ; and does the porter 
at the Ministry for Foretgn Affairs, mentioned in the ‘ Times ’ 
quotation, know it? How does one guide avalanches, Mon- 
sieur? Is that part of your expert knowledge as conductor, 
or can it only be achieved by showing zeal for reform ? ”’ 

“Sire, do you want me to resign ? ”’ 

The Emperor gripped the padded arms to right and to left 
and pulled himself forward. 

** Everyone has his own hunter, Morny. Who hunts you ? ” 

** Anxiety, as you know, Louis.” 

“Yes, and what is it that you want to resign? Your post 
as president of the Legislative Assembly ? ” 

** That is the only office I hold.” 

‘*Quiteso. Well, in the course of the year the Ministry for Home 
Affairs will be vacant once more. Would you like the post ? ” 

** No, Louis.” 

“Why not ? ”’ 

“My task is intimately connected with the Legislative 
Assembly.” 

“Your task. You mean the return to parliamentary 
government ? ”’ 
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“Yes, in a sense.” 

** That is the plan of salvation ? ” 

“Tf you like to say so.”’ 

“You would then abandon your plans of salvation if I 
wished you to, Morny ? ” 

66 Yes.”’ 

The Emperor looked past him into the milk-white eyes of 
the stone Hortense. 

“What do you know,” he said gently, “as to my most 
heartfelt wishes ; and what do I know as to your most heart- 
felt wishes ? Perhaps you would like mc to withdraw from my 
position, to abdicate, in fact, leaving it for you to act as regent 
until my boy is of age. Perhaps that is what I want, too.” 

‘* Louis,’ exclaimed Morny, ‘“‘ that is sheer lunacy!”’ He 
was frightened as he uttered the last word. 

“Lunacy is something altogether different,’’ answered the 
Emperor shaking his head. ‘“‘ Abdication would not be an 
act of lunacy. Never mind, we necd not discuss that, for ] am 
still a long way from abdication. Perhaps you are only another 
thorn in the flesh, Morny, thrust far enough in to make me 
think continually of reform measures—yes, yes, my reminders 
are all needle-pointed.”’ 

He broke off, and flung himself back into the depths of the 
chair. His eyes were unusually puffy to-day. 

‘Certainly he is not quite right in his mind,” thought 
Morny ; “ but why is the fact known as yet only to the man 
in the street ?”’ 

He said nothing, feeling that there was nothing to say. 
There was no reason why he should attempt persuasion, for 
poor Sebastian was extremely clever. 

The Emperor continued to pass two fingers across his 
forehead. 

“What were those words?” he whispered. “Oh, yes, 
“The Emperor Napoleon is nothing more than a liar and a 
cheat’. The quotation comes from the Holy Father ; it. is 
authentic ; it 1s not merely hypothetical, or coined by him 
for his own edification while thinking matters over. No, no, 
a good many have heard him say it. What concerns me is 
not the audience but the speaker. Pius actually said it. 
Believe me, it cuts deep. He went on talking of the Day.of 
Judgment, and of God’s sword which was ready to lay me low 
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through man’s hand. As if there were not enough arrows 
already. Lying and cheating make one’s skin thick, so that 
arrows do not suffice, and the sword of judgment must be used 
to make an end of me.” 

‘* He is certainly much to be pitied,” thought Morny. “It 
all comes from the old gratitude; but no one could have 
believed he was trying so hard to make his gratitude politic, 
and therefore suspect. He does this mostly by means of his 
feelings, so far as he shows them. Who, then, will have 
compassion on him ? ” 

The Vice-Emperor only got as far as the question, not as 
far as compassion ; for he was already estranged from his 
brother, not from natural hardness of heart, certainly not, 
still less from distrust, but simply owing to a need for concentra- 
tion. That morning, under grey skies and amid grey rumours, 
the great task, which could not be shuffled off, had begun. 

‘You, at least, are not inquisitive, Morny.” Words were 
issuing once more out of the armchair, in a tone that was both 
weary and stubborn. “‘Qucer. You raise a clamour about 
my pursuing my own policy without consulting my ministers ; 
you are perpetually crying for unvarnished truth. But if 
what I do is your own idea, you are perfectly satisfied with 
half-knowledge. According to your neo-liberal conception 
it is all right for me to remain on the Italian nationalist road ; 
and as for the Roman thorn in the flesh, the Pius smart, you 
simply classify that under the rubric of the Pius quotation.” 

** That 1s false, Louis.” 

** Well, if you don’t, you ignore it or underestimate it. At 
least show a little curiosity as to how things are to go on. It 
is much harder to steer avalanches than for Satan to cast out 
Satan. Such, at any rate, is Signor Cavour’s opinion, and he 
is a great arithmetician. His revolutionary ciphering will at 
any rate, to my way of thinking, swell the credit entries in 
your parliamentary balance-sheet.”— 

‘* Louis, do believe me when I tell you that it is of decisive 
importance to me that you should not approach the indis- 
pensable reforms in a refractory spirit.” 

“Not in a refractory spirit?’ questioned the Emperor, 
laughing through his nose. ‘‘Do I know what it is to be 
refractory ? Listen, then. When, in the spring, I approved 
Cavour’s annexation of Central Italy, when, that is to say, I 
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ran counter to my own Treaty of Villafranca, when my 
comrade-at-arms repaid me in cash, namely with Savoy and 
Nice—a little matter we were too respectable to allude to in 
Villafranca—I had no option but to approve. Besides, business 
is business. Nevertheless I look beyond ; so does Cavour ; and 
the revolution is far more advanced than either of us dares to 
admit for the moment. What then? When the revolution 
comes there will be no more business, but an avalanche, perhaps 
a race between two avalanches, a royalist-nationalist one and 
a popular-revolutionary one. Don’t forget this parable, my 
dear fellow. Then we should again have no option but to 
approve, without any recompense this time. I, forced by 
political considerations, should simultaneously say Yes and 
No. Yes very loud and No very low ; or No very loud and Yes 
very low ; and the Holy Father will be right in the verdict I 
have already quoted and unjust towards the time, and I shall 
be right towards the time but nevertheless shall be proved in 
the wrong. If I can push matters through, Morny ; if I can 
hold out. This year, I shall restore the link between the 
legislature and the country, introducing parliamentary control. 
You will only have to make me the proposals, Monsieur le 
Président, but I will not on any account slacken my control 
of public opinion, that is to say I shall not abolish the censor- 
ship of the press, Monsieur le Président. Every newspaper 
that publishes the encyclical will be suppressed.”’ 

The Emperor’s voice had grown louder and louder, though 
he seldom spoke loud. Now, after a pause which was 
punctuated by his loud breathing, he cried, in a voice as 
hoarse as Eugenie’s, while he hammered with his fists on the 
arms of the chair : 

** But I will not let him go to Rome! ”’ 


That had been the beginning, on January 31st of the 
previous year, a grey and enervating January day. Morny, 
authorised though ungraciously, in a brotherly mood and 
coldly resolute, had begun to work on behalf of his Plan. 
Nevertheless that previous year, the first of the new decade, 
had not on the whole been grey or enervated, but red and 
robust. It had put on the Red Shirt of Garibaldi, who, with 
his thousand Redshirts, had made his corsairs’ voyage, and 
landed, in May, red as a fireball, in Sicily. The second 
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revolutionary avalanche, without king, ministers of State, 
cabinet policy, or alliances, nay, without Europe—timeless 
and incredible as a saga of heroes—rolled across the island 
from the south into the boot of Europe ; forced its way up 
the leg towards Europe. It spread like gangrene, declared the 
terrified cabinets of the old powers ; but truly, as an infusion 
of new young blood, it proclaimed the potential international 
of rebels. In front rode Garibaldi the Red, popular hero 
and dictator.—‘‘ This is the miracle of the time,” said 
Rochefort, the journalist, jubilantly ; “‘ it is the answer of the 
time to conspirators, smoke-screen producers, perjurers, and 
speculators ; the time scratches itself if one tickles it artfully.” 
Such were his thoughts, but he could not publish them. Morny 
watched, not disapprovingly, the splendid popular drama 
with which the decade opened the theatre of the time. He 
felt that his approval was justified, but his thoughts often 
turned to the morbid prophecy of his smoke-screened brother. 
Was the Emperor delighted that Cavour should have a red 
thorn thrust into the flesh ? Was his only reason for sending 
the Mediterranean fleet to Naples that he might save an 
antediluvian kingdom from the Red wave? What was he 
thinking of, the secret arbiter, no, the secret maker of roads 
for the race of the revolutions? Only of Pio Nono, who 
fulminated the maledictions of the Church against the spring 
freshets, but did not succeed in staying their progress? And 
Rome, may Rome be the goal? Is it not intolerable for the 
Savoyard cross that the leader of the Redshirts, a demigod, 
should get farther north than Naples? The north is already 
occupied by the northern and chief avalanche, with the people’s 
king, the famous premier, and the regular army. What will 
happen now? Morny knew what would happen. He knew 
that Cavour would not be allowed to establish himself in 
Rome ; but he knew no more. 

Did the Emperor know more? While, in a glorious summer, 
Napoleon made a progress through Savoy, as an.enlarger of 
the Empire in any event, two envoys of the wizard were on 
their way to him. The waters of Lake Annecy shone silver 
in the moonlight ; the banks were illuminated ; numberless 
boats sported red, white, and blue lights ; bonfires burned on 
the hills ; and over the lake glided a fairy gondola bearing 
the Emperor and the most beautiful of empresses ; the gondola 
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was decked with green satin; the awning and the curtains 
were white and gold and were adorned with golden eagles, 
the golden N, the golden E ; while across the silvery wavelets 
sounded the strains of Hortense’s air, Partant pour la Syrie ; 
among the guests of honour on board were the two envoys. 
There followed a private conversation between them and the 
Emperor. 

There followed a breach of international law. The northern 
avalanche was a-rolling; it overwhelmed Marches and 
Umbria, tore its right wing away from Orvieto with a strong 
impetus towards the east, in order to avoid coming too near 
Rome, shot away the pontifical army like chaff before the 
wind, and occupied Ancona. The road to Naples was free ; 
the European cabinets protested in chorus; the French 
minister for foreign affairs sent an angry message in the name 
of the Emperor, stigmatising, on his master’s behalf, the policy 
of Piedmont. All the same, not one soldier of the French 
army of occupation in Rome left barracks in order to support 
the Holy Father’s army. The taciturn Emperor departed 
forthwith for Algeria, where he would be out of reach of 
questioning ministers; and Morny smiled. In Capua the 
two revolutions encountered one another, the king and the 
leader of the Redshirts shook hands.—“ Hail, king of Italy ! ” 
—“* Hail, best of friends !’"—Thereupon the great northern 
and chief avalanche gobbled up the small southern and 
saga-like avalanche in a trice. 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


The Garibaldi year aroused a considerable draught through- 
out the Imperium, and the Emperor was not the only one to 
trim his sails to the breeze. Morny, president of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and Vice-Emperor, trimmed his sails to the 
breeze in a different way from his brother, the Emperor. 
Morny did it more obviously, this being a point in which he 
was distinguished from, nay contrasted with, his smoke- 
screened brother. The members of the docile orchestra whom 
a diet of petty chamber-music for an entire decade had not 
deprived of capacity for the enjoyment of the more stimulating 
and soul-stirring Eroica whose strains came from the south, 
noted with increasing pleasure that their famous conductor 
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heard the new and fresh tones of the time as clearly as they, 
and did not masterfully tap for a close, did not shut the door 
and have the cracks plugged, or insist that the old gentle 
studies and paraphrases belonging to the authoritarian theme 
should be played on unceasingly. No, he allowed the young 
melody to make its way into the old royal palace. He did not 
repudiate the Garibaldi wind, which was so refreshing that it 
made them all sit up and open their eyes, these deputies whose 
eyelids fear had kept glued, lest they should see what the 
dictator did not want them to see. Now they saw, at any and 
every departmental election, how the Government was using 
the immense and prohibited pressure of the authoritarian 
apparatus in favour of governmental candidates. Though this 
was a practice sanctioned by use and wont, the Legislative 
Assembly refused to ratify such elections, and its president, 
the Vice-Emperor, brother of the supreme authority, did not 
bring them to heel by a word of might, by a jest, by a prohibitive 
tap of his conductor’s baton. No, he agreed with them, he 
actually agreed with them, and encouraged them to discharge 
their responsibilities to the people. Was the old anticipation 
to be fulfilled, the old hope that the new Empire would assume 
a more wakeful, a more intelligible visage? That brilliant 
and dependable man up there upon the exalted seat, the man 
who had done more than maintain the political existence of 
the House, for he had defended its dignity, such dignity as it 
possessed, ever since he became president—was it not possible 
that he had only been awaiting the summons of the time 
in order clearly and weightily to give the answer which the 
beclouded Emperor had gulped down? Yes, indeed, the 
president now named the fresh breeze which was blowing 
impetuously through the country by its right name ;_ innova- 
tion. With his old equanimity and his old elegance, without 
undue emotion, without rhetoric, and without gesticulation, he 
laid before the Legislative Assembly the postulate of the time ; 
rejuvenation of the Empire. Thus gradually and shrewdly 
did he formulate the transformation of the dictatorship, 
knowing that the way was long and must not be travelled too 
swiftly. What he announced was not political liberty but 
civic liberty—a subtle Mornyish distinction, an agreeable hint 
that the old satisfactory collaboration between the orchestra 
and its conductor must be maintained, and that the new score 
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must not be made too difficult for him, Morny. When the 
heroic song of the leader of the Redshirts was interrupted at 
Capua, or was transformed into the royal anthem, he spoke 
even more plainly. He was considering regulations and 
modifications which were as favourable as they were important 
for the new significance of the Chamber ; but to reach the 
goal (and here he turnéd towards the five deputies who formed 
the republican opposition), to reach what he himself regarded 

as only a first step towards the renovation and rejuvenation, 

moderation was indispensable, Gentlemen of the Left ; and 

nothing could be more dangerous than to compromise the 

result for which he was working by untimely outbursts of 
feeling, of sympathy or antipathy.—He was certainly an able 

conductor, even as a reformer. The session of the Chamber 

during the robust year was spent in discipline, hopefulness, 

and cheerfulness. 

When the president turned towards the Five, his eyes did 
not seek the leonine head of Orsini’s famous defender, but the 
young, bespectacled, nervous, yet trustful schoolmaster- 
countenance of the man next to Favre ; an ideologist’s face, 
with a broad, flaccid mouth and a rounded flaccid chin, the 
whole giving the impression of a shy careerist, of a man who 
would start on any undertaking with a rush, but would be 
likely ere long to suffer from embarrassment and lack of self- 
confidence. The president knew human nature, and as well 
as any experienced anatomist did he know the structure and 
articulations of his Legislative Assembly. This theoretician 
of the Five for instance, passionate yet restrained, talented but 
not solid, clever with a cleverness which did not get beyond 
the gifts of the rhetor, extremely ambitious, and for all 
his intelligence and disputatiousness a pure-hearted fellow, 
this positively simple-minded deputy Emile Ollivier, five-and- 
thirty years of age, was a man in whom Morny had long been 
interested. The president, therefore, liked to address his 
remarks to Ollivier when stipulating that the five outsiders in 
the orchestra must be good children and must play in concert 
with the others ; were it only from elementary sagacity, in 
order to make sure of the “ modifications”? which had 
already become famous. He would also accost Ollivier 
now and again in his winning not to say irresistible way, 
when the debate had been adjourned for a time; speaking 
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no longer as president but as host. Thus the two men held 
little conversations that were both friendly and candid. 

** Tell me, my dear colleague, what form do you chiefly 
wish the modifications to take ? ” 

' “That we shall be able to speak our minds freely, Your 
Excellency.” 

‘* A modest demand,” said Morny with a smile. 

The Garibaldi year was drawing to a close, the marvellous 
breeze was dying down, some hopes had been gratified, others 
had been submerged ; the Red Man, discharged after he had 
fulfilled his obligations, after he had been a quasi-legendary 
dictator with his four scudi, his bread and cheese, and his 
sacks of flour, returned to the rocky eyrie magnificently poor 
and magnificently angry ; the Holy Father sat in the despoiled 
Chair of St. Peter, his face as white as his robes, full of sacred 
stubbornness, but protected by the soldiers of the liar and 
cheat ; Cavour the conqueror had arrows in his flesh, the 
curse of the Church and the curse of the Red Man—but what 
did these matter to so robust a Sebastian? They mattered 
more than people thought, since he could already foresee, 
in the watches of the night at least, the coming of another 
hunter, the mightiest of all hunters, in whose quiver was the 
shaft which, a few months later would lay the wizard low.— 
His friend, his enemy, his helper, the brake upon his chariot- 
wheels, fellow-conqueror and fellow-sufferer, a Sebastian 
whose heart (metaphorically speaking) had been pierced with 
many arrows—the Emperor—signed the Decree of November 
Twenty-Fourth, the Morny Decree, the new score. 

Taking it all in all, then, the Vice-Emperor was the greatest 
conqueror of the corsair year, the only one of the conquerors 
who gained his end without curses or suffering ; almost as 
unselfish as the Red Man ; a little hard-hearted in his attitude 
towards the wilful, unhappy, and no longer friendly 
Emperor. But, as we know, Morny was cold rather than warm, 
a loveless lover of the time. As for the Mighty Hunter, who was 
now winging his shafts at the sharp-shooter Cavour, Morny 
did not think about that dread figure any more, since he no 
longer felt any twinges. (But the Emperor felt them, yet 
would not husband his energies, squandering them rather, a 
Jupiter veiled in black clouds, upon his latest flame, a little 
Parisian lady of easy virtue, a Lilith of the students’ balls, 
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whom he discovered upon a bench in the Bois.) Morny had 
more faith in life than ever before, for he had so much to do. 
Well, what he had achieved this year amounted to a good deal. 
The changes which he modestly and mockingly termed 
‘‘ modifications ’? were nothing more nor less than the freeing 
of the Legislative Assembly from the paralysis which had 
affected it ever since the coup d’état, and its reconstitution as 
the instrument of genuine parliamentary control. The 
November Decree, a premature Christmas present to the well- 
behaved Assembly, restored the old customs of parliamentary 
monarchy. At the beginning of the session, the Lower House 
and the Senate could each deliver an ‘‘ Address”’ as answer 
to the Specch from the Throne. This was momentous ; this 
signified a discussion, including criticism, of the whole home 
and foreign policy of the Crown ; this signified the right of 
interpellation ; it was a bridge across which the opinions and 
wishes of the people could, at least once a year, make their 
way to the throne. Nor was that all. The conductor put an 
end to his own composition of drawing-room pieces, with 
anti-rhetorical conversation, which had then appeared in the 
newspapers as tedious and unreadable reports. The reforming 
president not only allowed magniloquence to find vent in the 
Chamber, but allowed the speeches to emerge from the Hall 
of Assembly into the open air. The Decree introduced the 
making of shorthand reports of the debates, so that the public 
could study in the newspapers the wisdom of their representa- 
tives. So weighty, so imposing, so genuinely legislative, did 
the Legislative Assembly suddenly become, that mere 
councillors of State no longer sufficed to represent the views 
of the government. Ministers without portfolio were 
appointed who, untroubled by the cares of office, could devote 
themselves to parliamentary work, and had, in the Chamber, 
to stand the fire of the representatives of the people. Among 
these ministers without portfolio was the man who till now 
had been minister for home affairs. 

‘Well, whom am I to appoint as minister for home 
affairs? ’’ asked the Emperor, a ready pen in his unready 
hand, for he seemed to be fighting against sleep. ‘“‘ The day 
of the generals is over.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Morny, ‘‘ the time for trusty Eckharts 
has come.” 
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‘Whom, then, Monsieur, since you do not appear, at the 
moment, to regard yourself as a trusty Eckhart ? ” 

‘“‘ Persigny, the ex-prophet.”’ 

“Good God,” groaned the Emperor. “I can no longer 
endure a brass band, though I could a long time ago. I can 
no longer even endure squeaky boots. Excuse my mentioning 
it, Monsieur le Président, but your boots squeak. Why, since 
you will not take the job, do you recommend your old 
adversary, the town-crier ? ”’ 

‘As counterpoise to myself, Louis, as counterpoint to the 
Napoleonic Idea in which I don’t take so much stock as 
he does.”’ 

‘* Not a bad plan, not at all bad ”’ said the Emperor, laughing 
nasally as he emitted a great cloud of tobacco smoke through 
his nostrils. ‘‘ But what about that tiresome wife of his, an 
extremely tiresome lady ?— By the way, my dear Vice-Regent, 
you arc getting quite a look of Richelieu about you. I must 
without fail make you a duke, at least ; and very soon’’. 

‘What has put you out of humour, Louis? You only do 
yourself harm in that way, not me”’. 

‘You are absolutely wrong there ” exclaimed the Emperor, 
suddenly on the alert. ‘“‘I am not out of humour, but am 
perfectly satisfied. I don’t know whether I am at the beginning 
or at the end, and am quite content in either case ”’. 

“It is the beginning’ cried Morny angrily; “that at 
least should be obvious ”’. 

Morny, the conqueror, knew it. There was still a long way 
to go. Ifthe end had been reached, there would be no further 
distance to go. What would it signify if the Emperor had 
reached the end ?—“‘I am still alive’ protested the Vicc- 
Emperor within his own mind. “I am alive; I amalive”’. 
On November 25th he had, by chance, run across Emile 
Ollivier, theoretician of the Five, just outside the Palais 
Bourbon. Said Morny : 

“IT hope, my dear colleague, that you are satisfied ”’. 

The young deputy glanced at the president through his 
spectacles, embarrassed, though cool. 

‘*T am content, Your Excellency, but... 

‘* But what ? ” 

‘* May I add a word or two, Monsieur le Président ? ”’ 

“Yes, you are now free to speak M. Ollivier”’, rejoined 
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Morny with a smile. ‘“‘ Freedom of speech is what you 
wanted ”’. 

‘ Well and good, then I will add, M. le Comte, that either 
you are lost or you are in safety ”’. 

“* Please explain, my dear Sir ”’. 

“If that is an end, you are lost. If it is a beginning you are 
safe ’’. 

The conqueror hesitated for a moment, and then said : 

“It is the beginning, that at least should be obvious ”’ ; 
and he smiled again, in his thoughtful way. 


A roll of drums sounded through the Palais Bourbon ; the 
lane of suldiers extending from the vestibule to the Hall of 
Assembly stood to attention; the parliamentary orchestra 
sat to attention; Morny entered. Every one rose. To 
outward seeming, things were as they had been before. Morny 
occupied the presidential chair, respectworthy, amiable, 
nonchalant, usually wearing a monocle though sometimes 
black-ribboned eyeglasses, his bald head shining. Many 
things had, indeed, changed, important things ; but the Vice- 
Emperor appeared before the House in the customary manner 
and presided as of old over its deliberations. He was the 
man for this job. 

The spring session of the year 1861, the first to take place 
since the reforms of the previous November, the first at which 
Parliament was to reply with an “‘ address’? to the distinguished, 
able, and remarkably self-assured speech from the throne, 
opened with a sensation in the other royal edifice, in the 
Luxembourg Palace, in the Senate, which had hitherto been 
even more pacific, more lamb-like, less agitated than the 
Legislative Assembly. The sensation was simultaneously 
political, social, and oratorical, for the man who, in the 
Senate, rose to thunder against the audacious legitimist and 
clerical opposition was Plon-Plon, imperial prince and revolu- 
tionary agitator. The truculent fellow raged for more than 
three hours against the reaction, against Rome, against the 
Bourbons, against Austria, against living and dead, militant 
and banished and conquered adversaries of the imperial 
policy. His huge face, a coarsened and brutalised variant of 
that of Napoleon the Great, simultaneously Cesarean and 
rebellious, loomed commandingly over his deafened auditors ; 
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his powerful voice bellowed the new political melody at the 
peers—proclaiming the victory of the new and the mobile 
over the old and the rigid, the victory of popular rights over 
the alleged divine rights of rulers, the victory of the new 
Italy over Rome (that crystallisation of the Middle Ages).— 
But Rome still stood under the protection of French troops. 
Was he uttering a defence of the Emperor, to whom he had 
recently vowed loyalty and admiration in the most violent 
terms, or was he issuing the manifesto of the international 
revolution ? The senators sat silent. Not since 1848 had such 
rabid eloquence been heard in that hall, when Louis Blanc 
presided over the Commission du Travail. Rochefort, in the 
press gallery, thought: “‘ If his name were but Bonaparte ”’. 
Persigny, on the ministerial benches, thought : “ France has 
another great orator, and this orator is a Napoleon”; and 
the idea seemed so aptly formulated that, immediately after the 
sitting, the minister for home affairs telegraphed it all over 
the country as a governmental comment. The president of 
the Legislative Assembly, who certainly could not be numbered 
among the friends of the Palais Royal, smiled as he listened to 
Plon-Plon, from his seat in the diplomats’ gallery. As for 
Cavour, he wrote from Turin to the mad prince: ‘“ Your 
Highness’ speech will do for the temporal power of the Pope 
what Solferino has done for Austrian rule in Italy.” 

What now mattered was, not whether these blasts from 
Plon-Plon’s trumpet would overthrow the walls of the clericalist 
and reactionary opposition. (They did not, since an amend- 
ment moved in favour of Rome secured the support of the 
apologists for the papacy, who commanded more than forty 
per cent of the votes.) Nor was it a question whether the 
trumpet-blasts would blow certain elements of the imperial 
policy sky-high (the Tuileries remained dumb or were stricken 
dumb for the occasion.) What mattered was that, after ten 
years’ silence, a mighty voice should make itself heard, 
barbaric indeed, but eloquent. Eloquence unchained rose 
like a rocket in the Luxembourg of all places in the world, 
and exploded in the traditional school of rhetors, the Chamber. 
Instantly it became plain (and one hoped that the fact had 
never been forgotten) that the chamber orchestra consisted of 
a number of soloists, detached virtuosi, who had only become 
a collective responsorium through constraint. Morny, the 
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conductor, was something more than one of these rhetors ; 
he was the liberator from the community, the redeemer from 
the monotony of perpetual five-finger exercises. That was 
the true miracle of the reform. He came, as before, to discharge 
his high office. He sat, as before, upon his lofty seat, Vice- 
Emperor listening to the able and courageous solo performances 
of his musicians as he had been wont to listen to their muted 
concert. He continued to use the baton in the most decorous 
way ; sometimes, however, showing that fine confidence of the 
conductor in the soloist which enables the former to lay the 
baton on the desk, put his hands behind his back, and content 
himself with an occasional nod. Morny showed this confidence 
in his orchestra, not even nodding, though perhaps (who could 
tell ?) he was inwardly beating time. The orchestra watched 
him closely but respectfully and sometimes anxiously, while 
he was allowing the unfettered maestri to have their fling. 
Was he conducting ? 

The House held its breath. For some time a youngish 
man had been standing at the tribune. He was a deputy 
from the Upper Rhine, a Catholic, and was dealing with the 
topic of foreign policy. Since he had not yet made his mark, 
not being accounted among the first flight of orators, it was a 
puzzle why his party had put him up to speak after a veteran 
Flemish-Catholic champion had held the floor, and a famous 
governmental lawyer, now minister of State, had made an 
admirable reply. At first, therefore, little attention was paid 
to the Alsatian, who spoke tranquilly, equably, but with 
inexorable emphasis. He was summarising the events of the 
previous year, the year of the corsairs, with cold clarity and 
precision. His incisive tone soon made his fellow-members 
heed his words. He referred to a secret meeting after the 
nocturnal festival on the Lake of Annecy, though to mention 
this matter was to infringe a taboo, and the effect was as if 
a surgeon were lancing an abcess. The Assembly quivered, 
and all eyes turned to the president. Morny was listening 
carefully. The Alsatian spoke of the raid into Marches which 
had, he declared, been a breach of international law. Raising 
his voice, he insisted that, with good will on the part of the 
French, Piedmont could have been induced to behave herself. 
‘French policy took a spectacular turn. France yielded, not 
to little Piedmont, not to England, but to a power whose 
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programme could be read in a famous document published 
on such-and-such a day in the ‘ Moniteur’”’. The House grew 
rigid. ‘The Alsatian lifted a newspaper from the desk before 
him. Yes, he read Orsini’s testament, loudly, clearly, and 
coldly ; he produced, as king’s evidence, the head of the 
decapitated conspirator, the gorgon’s head, holding it aloft. 
The House contemplated it with a shudder, while the orator, 
hand upraised, shouted: ‘‘ France yielded to the revolution 
made flesh in Orsini, yes France yielded to the revolution ! ”’ 
Could they believe their ears? Was such brazen boldness to 
pass unpunished? The House held its breath.—Morny 
listened to every word, stroking his beard the while.—Even 
the orator paused for a moment, as if expecting that lightnings 
would shatter him. There was no lightning ; the president 
did not ring his bell ; the conductor did not tap on his desk 
with his baton; the audacity was not only permitted, but 
actually encouraged. The orator went on speaking, loudly, 
clearly, and coldly. “‘ We are not Austrian soldiers who have 
to wear the cloak of religion. Battle has been joined between 
the Catholic faith and the faith of the revolution. France was 
genuinely revolutionary in the days of the Great Revolution ; 
genuinely bent on conquest in the days of the First Empire ; 
genuinely conservative in ’48 and ’49.’’—But to whom was 
the Alsatian now addressing direct questions ?—‘‘ As for you, 
since you have been so unwise as to re-enter this arena without 
calculating the effects of what you do, who are you, and what 
are your aims? Are you revolutionary? Are you conser- 
vative ? Or are you merely camp-followers ? Hitherto you 
have been neither the one nor the other. You gave ground 
before Garibaldi, while calling yourselves his greatest enemies. 
At one and the same time you sent material help to Piedmont 
and lint to the king of Naples. On the same pages of manu- 
script you wrote about the inviolability of the Holy Father, 
and the deposition of the Holy Father. Show your colours at 
length ; tell us whether you are on the side of Order or on 
the side of revolution.”—Who was being questioned, as those 
in high places had never been questioned since the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire? The Emperor or the Vice- 
Emperor? Morny crossed his hands into his armpits ;_ that 
was all. Perhaps he crossed his legs behind the majestic 
bulwark of his throne-like seat, but his legs were hidden.— 
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The famous governmental lawyer who had recently been 
appointed minister of State sprang to his feet. In a few strides 
he reached the tribune, whence his bald forehead and shaven 
cheeks framed in a ruff of hair shimmered down on the 
Assembly, as he stood facing the Emperor’s portrait and 
beneath the Vice-Emperor in the flesh. With masterly 
eloquence, he spoke once more of Magenta and Solferino. 
The House applauded noisily, but it had applauded the 
venturesome Alsatian with no less vigour. ‘The deputies 
seemed to take equal artistic delight in the rival soloists. 
Having paused to gather his forces for a yet more vigorous 
counter-stroke, the orator scanned the agitated House and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ We have made remarkable strides in the last 
week !”” Thereupon Morny smiled from his elevated seat. 
All could see the smile, and all clapped vigorously, even the 
five members of the republican opposition. 

‘“*Morny has a finger in the pie”’, thought the deuce of a 
fellow in the press gallery. ‘“‘ Such would be my answer to 
the Alsatian ecstatic ; but the liberated slaves who have sold 
themselves back into slavery, would not applaud that utterance. 
. . . Ah, if I could only write freely, as they fancy themselves 
able to speak ! ”’ 

This magnificent display of an eloquence which had long 
been stilled became the sensation of Paris. The visitors’ 
galleries were thronged during these March debates. 

“You can put out the ‘House Full’ sign every night,” 
said Managing Director Offenbach at the vice-imperial levee. 
‘‘] have reason to envy Your Excellency, my highly respected 
colleague”’. Morny smiled, so did de Villemessant. The 
newspapers sold like hot cakes, especially the one that was 
under the zgis of Morny. 

All that the conductor had done during the aforesaid 
remarkable monologue was to pay courteous attention, and 
once to smile the celebrated Morny smile. He let matters 
take their course. Did so, on the whole, even when, after the 
first exuberant outburst to which his sense of artistry had 
made him allow free rein, he was gently resuscitating (so 
inconspicuously that none but the artful dodgers of parlia- 
mentary life could see what he was up to) the risky tactics of 
grouping, out-manceuvering, or bluntly overpowering the 
forces in the Homeric struggle. Next point. What sort of a 
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sensation was to be expected from the five members of the 
opposition? They had a hard row to hoe as far as foreign 
politics were concerned, since the impetuous Plon-Plon had 
taken the wind out of their sails. They could not, simply on 
the ground that the business of an opposition is to oppose, take 
up the cudgels on behalf of the littke Romans. Jules Favre of 
the leonine head appeared at the tribune, brandishing his 
famous Toledo blade on behalf of abandoning the Holy Father 
and withdrawing the French garrison from the Eternal City. 
But Plon-Plon had already, in the Luxembourg, been slashing 
with his janissary’s sabre into the same kerf, deeper still, so 
that the splinters flew. There were only five votes on behalf 
of Favre’s proposal, those of the five members of the republican 
opposition. This was absurd, bad tactics, a success for the 
clericals. The other deputies looked at the president. 
Morny made no sign. The Catholics made a sign, however, 
though inconspicuously. ‘They put up some trusty back- 
benchers to speak, introducing a seemingly modest, but really 
dangerous amendment to the address, an amendment on 
Italian policy—these orations adroitly following the answer 
made to the Five by the chief spokesman of the government. 
Only the artful dodgers, only the initiates, realised that these 
were presages of storm; that the moment had arrived for 
a manifesto against foreign policy, for snatching a majority 
on behalf of a vote of want of confidence. 

Look, the conductor is about to intervene. He stands up for 
the first time, not hastily, but wearily, as if regretting that he has 
to take so much trouble. (He preferred sitting. Was indeed a 
good sitter.) Now, when he was on his feet, taller than any 
of the masters of oratory, his bald head was well displayed with 
its hard Roman outline and its Richelieu beard. Morny 
was about to speak !—Morny spoke in so low a tone that the 
House instantly became silent. Who would willingly miss a 
word when Morny spoke? Morny had one hand in his 
trousers’ pocket. With the other, making little movements, 
he pressed his points home, in the well-rounded and pithy 
sentences so characteristic of the man. By each suc- 
ceeding phrase he did something more to split the possible 
majority, which he did not wish to form itself. ‘ Such amend- 
ments,’ said the conductor, “‘ are small and thin when they 
are proposed ; but they are large and fat when they are 
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adopted’. He made his comment upon the governmental 
text which it was proposed to amend. The text, he said, 
accorded with popular sentiment, which was strongly Catholic. 
The French people was very much distressed at incurring the 
Holy Father’s displeasure. ‘‘ On the other hand, Gentlemen, 
French sentiment is extremely liberal, and people are strongly 
opposed to the intervention of the clergy in politics”. Now 
Morny raised his voice. “‘ The Emperor has confidence in the 
Legislative Assembly, and has shown this plainly by the 
November Decree, thanks to which this debate has become 
possible. Has not the Legislative Assembly as much confidence 
in the sovereign, who can pursue his own course whether these 
debates are held or not?’ That was the peroration. Morny 
resumed his seat. The House, which had alrcady applauded his 
smile, now expressed uproarious approval. The mover of the 
amendment, a shrewd fellow, saw which way the wind was 
blowing, and withdrew his motion. Morny had once more 
shown himself to be a master conductor. 

Now the Five turned their attention to home affairs where, 
it seemed likely, they would be able to work with better effect. 
Favre of the leonine head demanded an extension of public 
liberties. Here he was within his rights ; as he was also within 
his rights when he tried to amend Morny’s well-known dis- 
tinction between political liberty and civil liberty by giving the 
terms a somewhat Jacobin significance. However, he did not 
roar loudly, or look as if he were seeking what he might 
devour. Another member of the Five, who, despite long locks 
which made him look like a poet, was the financial expert of 
the group, criticised Prefect Haussmann and fell foul of the 
sub-dictator’s work for the rejuvenation of Paris. ‘he onslaught 
would have been a doughty one (since Haussmann was the 
Emperor’s jackal and the New Happiness of Paris was the 
Emperor’s work), had not the criticism bcen expressly re- 
stricted to matters of financial technique. Morny listened 
attentively and nodded to the minister without portfolio, to 
defend, if he could not elucidate, the White Magic and the 
Black Magic of the financial scheme for Parisian rejuvenation. 

Now, the theoretician of the Five, who had been holding 
himself in reserve, asked leave to speak, whereupon Morny 
leaned back in the presidential chair, looking almost as if he 
expected a treat. Monsieur Ollivier resolutely put on his 
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spectacles, although he would have been the last man in the 
world to tolerate the use of so much as a note by an orator at 
the tribune. He did not wish to read anything aloud, but 
only to glance at the heads of his discourse, and, with his usual 
impetuosity, he was instantly in the thick of the fray. There 
could be no doubt that he had selected a worthy opponent and 
one hard to lure into the open, namely, the practice of gagging 
public opinion. He had State approval for his determination 
to devote his unrestrained eloquence to the cause of free 
speech, and had every ground for doing his utmost, since even 
the most loyal of the newspapers had shown signs of discontent 
when the new and precious civic freedoms were being so 
markedly withheld from the press. It might have been sup- 
posed, and all the more seeing the eager way in which this 
master of oratory was advancing to the attack, that a formidable 
onslaught was to be made upon the half-heartedness of the 
Government ; with the implication that the Emperor was to 
blame for his uncanny way of retiring behind a smoke-screen, 
and that the Vice-Emperor was to blame for his shifty way of 
appearing to be lucid when he was not. Once more, however, 
the assailant with the weak chin was made giddy by the speed 
of his own advance—unless the trouble was that he was 
encumbered by too much kindness of heart and by excess of 
reasonableness. Perhaps, however, what troubled him was the 
novelty of the position, the suddenness of the change in the 
governmental front. Certainly, the impetus was sustained ; 
the valiant demand for the freedom that was so vitally necessary 
to the press, the demand for self-determination instead of an 
administrative censorship, was not blunted ; but the attacking 
column formed from column into line, with great dignity and 
earnestness, so that the assault became a parade or a procession. 
A march-past of the troups ? Past whom, was the question which 
an extremely interested House asked itself.—‘ Is this march- 
past in honour of the Emperor, or of the Vice-Emperor ? ”’ 
was the question which the dumbfounded Four asked them- 
selves.—‘* Courage is needed!” exclaimed Maitre Ollivier ; 
“the passion of the sovereign spirit, of a benevolent and law- 
abiding leadership, in order to reject pusillanimous counsels 
and achieve bold and magnanimous significance ; in order to 
become a courageous and willing leader of a great nation upon 
its road to freedom’. The oratorical pyrotechnics were fine. 
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As a rhetorical display they were praiseworthy ; and the 
orator’s sentiments were so admirable that they were worthy 
of being chiselled upon the triumphal arches of the Empire. 
But out of whose mouth did they proceed ? Did anyone want 
to hear them from such a mouth? Once more all eyes con- 
verged on Morny. He salt bolt upright with his hands resting 
upon the arms of his chair, and his attentive face untouched 
by the celebrated Morny-smile. ‘‘I say to you ”’ shouted the 
barrister, warming to his peroration, “I, whom you know 
to be a republican, say to you that on the day when this appeal 
is heard, and when the aspirations it voices are realised, there 
may still be men in the land who will be true to the memories 
of the past, or too much enwrapped in hopes for the future— 
but the great majority will admire and collaborate. .. .” 

In the official stenographic report sent to the newspapers, 
this amazing speech was given verbatim, only eight words 
having been omitted : ‘I, whom you know to be a republican ”’. 

Had Morny’s talent as conductor been at work here likewise ? 


Deputy Ollivier was ushered into the Chinese Drawing- 
Room. This apartment was furnished with a most costly and 
confusing luxuriance, occupying a sort of neutral ground 
between the official apartments of the presidency and the 
private world of Countess Morny, who had no interest in court 
life or in the position of a representative hostess, being content 
to invite out of the presidential sphere only those that were 
congenial to her, namely her Russian fellow-countrymen and 
those among her husband’s cronies who were devotees of the 
liberal arts. Morny let his handsome wife follow her own bent, 
which was to surround herself with an exotic and noisy men- 
agerie of monkeys, cockatoos, rare birds, yapping Japanese 
dogs, and the select few who were good-natured enough to take 
them off her hands from time to time. The married pair got 
on exceedingly well together, being fond of one another. He 
loved her, and there was every reason why she should love him, 
the incomparable. 

The Chinese Drawing-Room was a No-Man’s-Land between 
the public activities of the great statesman whose work in 
this field were of little interest to his wife, and the eccentric 
seclusion of the great lady whose strange tastes he chivalrously 
tolerated without allowing them to transgress the limits of the 
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salon and invade his own domain. It was hard to understand 
why the audience, which the parliamentarian who was now so 
much in the limelight had requested, was to take place in this 
particular region—cut off from Morny’s political labours, but 
quite close to the princely private life of a feudal magnate 
(a domain inaccessible to a member of the middle class). 
It was no concern of the visitor that fair-haired Sophia Morny, 
before her marriage Princess Trubetzkoy, was “ not at home ”’ 
at this late hour in the forenoon, nor did it occur to him that 
the room, whose Far-Eastern splendours first attracted him 
and then made his attention wander, was in great measure 
Countess Morny’s reception room. There was no reason why 
he should know anything about the expensive existence of the 
princess of foreign blood. But its aroma was in the air, was 
precipitated in the oriental extravagance of the furniture ; 
in the jewel-encrusted, quaintly shaped tables and stools ; 
in the glistening bronzes plated with gold and silver ; in the 
masks and grotesques, the naked-bellied and many-limbed 
gods of marble, porphyry, jade, ivory, and enamel-work in 
blue and silver ; in the silken curtains, the mandarin’s yellow 
jacket, the cabinets stocked with unfamiliar weapons ; the 
delicate porcelain ; and the immense yellow carpet in whose 
centre was the blue dragon of China. Then there was some- 
thing else in the air, or close at hand ; whimpering and strange 
laughter which was not human ; chatter ; hoarse, low-toned 
barking. In a word, this man of the middle class, this man 
sprung from the people, was out of place here and felt uneasy. 
Being a logician, a deductive thinker, however, he could not 
but ask himself why he was out of place here and what could be 
the sociological connection between the furnishing of a room 
in a manner more befitting a museum than a living apartment, 
and class-consciousness or self-assurance in general; and 
whether, for example, Monsieur Adolphe Thiers, a plain man 
like himself, a lawyer like himself, a notable man in the political 
world like himself (with an importance that was not yet rounded 
off) had not likewise an extravagant kind of house, over- 
burdened with curios—though, happily, Thiers did not keep 
eastern fauna on the premises. 

These miscellanea had, of course, nothing whatever to do 
with the theme of the audience, but Ollivier let his imagination 
roam. Not until the president entered, voicing a graceful 
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excuse for keeping the visitor waiting, did the latter pull him- 
self together, adjust his spectacles combatively, and ask himself 
whether his host had, in fact, kept him waiting too Jong. Morny, 
who was carrying an oblong bundle of official papers from which 
a thick blue pencil peeped, laid his burden upon a black-and- 
red lacquer table, sat down, and opened the conversation with 
a few friendly words. Maitre Ollivier, however, was not good 
at small-talk. Formal oratory was his role—even here in this 
entertaining furniture exhibition, which might easily mislead 
a man to indulge in the unending eloquence of a collector. 
Without circumlocution, Ollivier announced his reason for 
seeking an interview, a reason which Monsieur le Président 
must certainly have guessed. 

“* Ah, yes’, said Morny affably ; ‘‘ my official answer to the 
interpellation of a member of your party. You are not satis- 
fied with my plain-spoken shouldering of responsibility for the 
omission, or, if you prefer it, the supression of that questionable 
phrase which, you think, ought to have appeared in the short- 
hand report of your speech ”’. 

‘* No,” said the lawyer bluntly, “I am not at all satisfied ; 
that is to say, I am satisfied officially, but not personally’. 

‘** Excuse me” rejoined Morny with a smile, pulling the 
blue pencil out of the bundle of papers, and turning the 
documents over to examine them. “ The official answer 
alludes to you personally in what must surely be the most grati- 
fying terms. What are they? Here it is: ‘The modera- 
tion, integrity, straightforwardness, and frankness of my 
honourable colleague’ ”’. 

** Look here, Your Excellency, I am greatly indebted to you 
for your good opinion ; I am, however, convinced that it was 
my attack on the press censorship which made you censor that 
phrase in my speech; and the way in which you officially 
extolled my personal qualities immediately after having 
officially sanctioned the cut from my speech, has landed me in 
Queer Street.” 

Morny smilingly toyed with his pencil. 

‘Tt is you yourself, my dear Sir, your own straightforward- 
ness, which has landed you in Queer Street ; your candour, 
your moderation, your sincerity—in a word, your intelligence 
which has enabled you to recognise the trend of our time ”’. 

‘“You must pardon me, Monseigneur, if I] remind you 
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that I appealed to a possible future, in the sole desire that my 
appeal might be heard, might some day become reality ”’. 

*“* Exceedingly well put, M. Ollivier, at least so far as your 
admirable speech is concerned. But since we are alone here, 
without auditors and without shorthand-writers, you will allow 
me to suggest that you are putting the cart before the horse, 
and to tell you in plain words that you heard and fully under- 
stood our extremely realist appeal ”’. 

‘* T venture to deny that, M. le Président ”’ exclaimed Ollivier, 
his eyes gleaming aggressively behind his glasses. 

“*T really cannot believe you, my dear colleague,” rejoined 
Morny, smiling. ‘“‘ Do you go so far as to deny the existence 
of a liberated and united Italy, or to deny the Roman reforms ; 
and do you not feel that the Emperor’s splendid Idea, the Idea 
of the democratic international, for whose sake he went to war, 
is your own idea; and that democracy, which we are now 
establishing in the Empire, anticipates what you hoped to do 
in days to come? Surely you must feel that ? ” 

‘““T see a great deal that is contradictory, obscure, and 
cloudy ”’, interjected the other in low tones. 

Morny leaned forward. ‘“‘ Do you know what were the words 
with which, when he closed the mysterious meeting at Cham- 
béry, the Emperor dismissed Cavour’s two emissaries? ‘ Fate 
presto ’, he said, ‘ Get to work quickly ’ ”’. 

Ollivier looked straight in front of him ; then hesaid, morosely : 
‘Surely, Your Excellency, you are disclosing State secrets ? ”’ 

** Only Emperor-secrets ’’, answered Morny, laughing, “* and 
their number is legion. Everyone who is in the public eye 
becomes a target, liable to be shot through with as many arrows 
as St. Sebastian, Monsieur Ollivier, ‘so that he has much to 
suffer, much reason for writhing in pain ”’. 

‘* Don’t I know that ? ” said the lawyer, himself a man in the 
public eye. 

‘Yes’, nodded Morny. ‘“ Each one of us is simultaneously 
marksman and target. A paradox, of course ; but it happens 
all the same, so we take cover, seek refuge in the obscure, 
behind a smoke-screen. But before I disclose to you your own 
contradictions and prove to you that you in your turn have taken 
cover,—rather audacious, no doubt, from a host to his guest—I 
must give another explanation, use a colour-test, a sort of 
touchstone.” 
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Maitre Ollivier drew himself up and adjusted his spectacles. 
Morny smiled. ‘“ Look here, Monsieur le Député, this is a blue 
pencil.” He lifted the pencil-case and projected the coloured 
chalk a little way. “To speak more precisely, it is the presi- 
dent’s blue pencil with which the president does many things, 
one of these things being to attach his signature to the minutes 
of the sittings of the Legislative Assembly, these minutes being 
transcribed from the stenographic report. And here, Monsieur 
Ollivier ’’—he fluttered the papers, choosing from among them 
one that was written in a clerkly handwriting—“ here is the 
phrase we are talking about. It has been rendered so con- 
spicuous that you cannot fail to find it. Is it a secret to you that 
the official censor works with red chalk ? ” 

Maitre Ollivier stared at the line of erasure which had been 
made by the blue pencil, a line which stood out on the manu- 
script like a thorn in the flesh. In the margin was pencilled 
in blue a gracefully written M. 

What next ? Morny gave his visitor time. From an altar- 
like stand behind his chair, he took a figurine carved out of 
shining stone, a tiny black devil with a scarlet nut-cracker 
mouth and red hair. It was Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, 
who is so merciful that she approaches everyone who has 
to be redeemed only after she has assumed the form which he 
himself bears and, therefore, approaches devils in the semblance 
of a little devil.—“‘ But how explain all this to him ? ”’, mused 
Morny, dandling the tiny figure in the palm of his hand. The 
lawyer watched the count, himself plunged in thought, and, 
in the long silence, the visitor heard whimpering and strange 
laughter which was not human, and hoarse, low-toned barking. 
Then he said, jerkily throwing down the document upon the 
lacquer table : 

**T must admit that I am not greatly surprised ’’. 

Morny was now holding the little black Kuan Yin between 
his thumb and forefinger and was looking at her attentively. 

‘* What was it you said to me recently, my dear colleague ? ”’ 
he asked reflectively. ‘“‘‘If it is a beginning... .” He 
returned the figure to her stand and swung round again to 
face his guest. ‘“‘ Well, it is a beginning of collaboration. 
I no longer need accuse you of contradiction. You can 
tranquilly continue to remain under cover ”’. 

The lawyer answered fiercely : 
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‘“ What was it my honourable Alsatian colleague asked 
recently ? I ask you now the same thing. Are you on the 
side of Order or on the side of revolution?” . 

‘Orderly revolution, my friend. Can you find a better 
formula for your policy of moderation, straightforwardness, 
uprightness, and candour ? ”’ 

‘*Oh no, no!” exclaimed the lawyer, irascibly. 


THE MIGHTY HUNTER 


Another arrow had been discharged, and there was no 
Sebastian left to shoot at, nor any of the great and famous, 
nor any deeply wounded mind, the only thing left to shoot 
at (and already riddled) being lip-service to the Republic. 
What about Morny, the marksman? Was no one making a 
target of him? Did he alone march onwards, unwounded 
and invulnerable on his fortunate path? It seemed so, and 
he thought it uncanny ; for he saw many arrows flying, saw 
the sharpshooters and the shot ; and he asked himself how 
long matters could go on like this. He was anxious about 
his brother. 

The Holy Father sat upon the throne of Peter, his face as 
white as his robes or as white as marble ; it had acquired a 
statuesque sanctity since, in the end of April, he had collapsed 
while saying early Mass. Now he was as stiff as a white 
stone, lifelessly hard, looking like an up-ended sarcophagus, 
immobile, presiding with stony hardness over the temporal 
power. ‘Tidings of this mortal rigidity spread far and wide 
through the world. Cavour, as if he knew that Pius would 
not die but would immortalise himself in petrifaction—as if 
he knew who would be the next notable to be laid low 
by an arrow from the Mighty Hunter—broke off secret 
negotiations with Rome, and renewed secret negotiations 
with Paris. 

“TI will not let him go to Rome”’, said the yellow-visaged 
Emperor, whispering it as if he were asleep, for the time had 
now begun in which he often went to sleep suddenly at 
unsuitable times, but would wake up no less suddenly, appearing 
to have heard all that had been said around him; all the 
spiteful words of the most beautiful of women who had voiced 
her detestation of the new Italy, of her husband’s policy both at 
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home and abroad, even of France ; and the Emperor emerging 
from sleep would whisper wakefully and angrily : 

“Really, Eugenie, you have forgotten two things: that 
you yourself are now a Frenchwoman ; and that your husband 
is a Bonaparte ”’. 

Or he would be asleep, but would hear Cavour’s great 
speech on the occasion of the proclamation of United Italy, and 
the orator’s great words—but to whom ?—to Germany ?— 
He saw the Prussian General von Bonin in the imperial box 
and his thoughts flew like arrows, thoughts about United 
Germany. Was Cavour wishing to set an example? What 
about the revolutionising of Germany ? Could this be effected 
in accordance with the old and grand idea? Angry thoughts 
about the Prussianisation of Germany, and about Cavour, 
who paid homage to the Prussian general, and perhaps was 
shooting arrows from across the Rhine, that Rome might be 
free. ‘“‘ But I will not let him go to Rome. I have not sold 
my soul to him. There is no Prussian Cavour. No Prussian 
wizard, God be praised, and alas.” Is there no alliance with 
Prussia? There were already talks about this possibility. 
Two or three extremely frank conversations had taken place 
between the Emperor and a gigantic junker and realist 
politician, an envoy from the Bundestag, now Prussian chargé 
d’affaires in St. Petersburg, an enemy of Austria. But unfor- 
tunately, these conversations had not, so far, led to anything. 
—There is no alliance with Prussia ?—The Emperor wakes 
up. No, he will not as yet agree to recognise the new Regno 
d’Italia ; not yet ; not yet. 

The Pope is made of stone ; Cavour is made of steel ; the 
Emperor is a sleepwalker who retires behind a veil of 
cloud. Which of the three will hold out longest? Morny 
does well to be anxious about his brother ; but it is a good 
thing that he is there, the Vice-Emperor, the smiling fourth, 
the invulnerable marksman. Even anxiety, even fear, must 
be taken into the bargain, but why does the Emperor delay 
to recognise the Regno, on behalf of which he fought and 
went into the firing-line? The kingdom of Italy had been 
proclaimed in February. Now April has come. What is he 
waiting for? For what arrow? Is he waiting for the death 
of Pio Nono? Influenced by the queer compulsion of that 
old gratitude ? But the pope is made of stone. Those who 
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have been petrified last longer than those who have merely 
fallen asleep. 

It was in April, almost on the very day when the Holy 
Father fell into the rigidity appropriate to a dying man. Was 
God at length moving to show compassion for Christ’s Vice- 
gerent on earth ? No, not the compassionate God, for what had 
the holy but refractory man to do with compassion? Was, 
then, the vengeful God at length stirring ? On the same day, 
almost, the Red Man, emerging from the hermitage of his 
wrath, arose in parliament as a newly elected deputy from 
Naples, indignantly asserted the right of the armed people 
to use force and, with terrific violence, shot an arrow at 
Cavour, at the man who had betrayed his country, and at the 
wicked confederates in Cavour’s criminal policy, at Cavour 
who had made the speaker homeless and had, in a foul bargain, 
ceded Nice and Savoy to Napoleon. Ricasoli, the great 
Florentine with the Roman head, stood his ground against 
the revalutionary demands of the popular hero ; the defence 
of the Regno became a speech for the prosecution of Garibaldi, 
and a remarkable thing happened. Cavour, extremely pale, 
leaned towards his neighbour on the ministerial bench, 
whispering : “If I die to-morrow here is my successor”. Had 
the arrow pierced so deep? Cavour rose, still paler, to say : 

“TI know that betwéen myself and General Garibaldi there 
is a great gulf fixed **, and he went on with his speech without 
a harsh word against his assailant, demonstrating the magnifi- 
cence of his own political edifice, which had now been safely 
finished. He demanded a vote of confidence—and the Red 
Man found himself as much alone in parliament as he had 
been on the rocky islet of Caprera. 

The Emperor took notice, as if awaking from sleep and said : 

** Cavour is ill. He will not get to Rome’’. 

Cavour was suffering from malarial fever. He went on with 
his work, in the intervals between the hot and the cold stages 
of the fever, racked with pain, vomiting and delirious from 
time to time, but he worked until the last days of May. He 
continued to work twenty hours a day, as usual, bearing upon 
his St. Christopher’s shoulders the young Regno, which he 
wished to bring across the ford on to the safe bank of 
unification. Then he admitted that the great cacciatore, the 
Mighty Hunter, had given him a death-blow, and declared 
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that the skeleton Death had taken the form of the Red Man. 
On June 5th the parish priest of Santa Maria del Agnolo 
came to the doomed man. A genial and kindly priest came 
to the believer who had robbed the Church, administered the 
Sacrament, heard Cavour’s confession, gave him absolution 
and extreme unction, without insisting upon a recantation on 
the part of the excommunicated penitent. No less valiant and 
kindly and reserved did the priest appear a little later when 
he stood as a penitent before the judges of the Inquisition, 
and the hard Holy Father opened his kindly eyes, accepted 
this arrow in his flesh, and did the priest no harm. 

The Emperor, sitting far back in his armchair, looked at 
his brother. 

‘** Cavour is dead, Cavour is dead, Cavour is dead.” He 
whispered it three times. “ He did not get to Rome, to Rome, 
to Rome ”’. 

He said it three times and then exclaimed: ‘I recognise 
the Regno !” 

This was no song of triumph. 

** He is an enigmatic sort of conqueror ’’, thought Morny. 


OPERETTA 


The powers that provided happiness for the French, provided, 
among other things, summer resorts. Since everything went 
on wheels, and these powers had shown how the old town of 
Paris could be rejuvenated and beautified, they were not 
content to provide old spas, but charmed new ones out of the 
void. One pointed with the finger at out-of-the-way, unknown, 
and miserable fishing hamlets, and uttered the word of might 
“It pleases me here ’’—and instantly there marched to the 
place the labour battalions and the kobolds of speculation to 
create imperial and vice-imperial marine spas supplied with 
a sufficiency of hotels and villas. The Empress was a Spaniard, 
as the French knew only too well. She pointed to the extreme 
south-western corner of the Imperium, where the handsome 
Basques, dwelling between the Ebro and the Adour, straddled 
the Pyrenean ramparts and the frontier to make themselves 
at home in southern France as well as in northern Spain. On 
the coast of this Basque portion of France is Biarritz. Eugenie 


liked the place, so did the Emperor, though he usually stayed 
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on longer in Saint-Cloud than did his wife, alone, or not quite 
alone ; and the new palace of faéry which arose at Biarritz 
was suitably named after her, not him, being known as Villa 
Eugenie. But the Vice-Emperor was a Parisian, and the 
Parisian is so much devoted to Paris that he cannot endure 
being far away from it. Moreover, the Vice-Emperor did not 
like the Spanish woman, so when she betook herself to the 
Basque coast, he usually made his way to Calvados in 
Normandy. ‘There he had discovered a fishing village with 
a wide beach, not far from Trouville, a resort of long standing. 
The new place, which pleased him very much, was called 
Deauville. 

Villa Eugenie was a huge brick building faced with stone, 
too large for a villa and too cumbrous for a palace of faéry. 
It stood on a little elevation overlooking the beach, not far 
from the lighthouse. The verandas commanded the sea, the 
perpetually agitated but never grey waters of the Bay of 
Biscay, which was specked with violet even when storms were 
raging as they so often did. Then the white foam lashed the 
black rocky wall which rose out of the sea in front of the villa. 
The most beautiful of empresses sat in the summerhouse on 
the wide terrace to watch the progress of the never-ending 
struggle ; her cold eyes grew narrow and cruel, just as they 
did when, from time to time, on Sundays, she visited Bayonne 
to watch the struggle of the black bull with the white-stockinged 
men of the bull-ring, a struggle which ended in the 
death of the bull. She liked watching bull-fights. On the 
terrace her broad-brimmed straw hat waved in the unwearying 
west wind. Behind her were sitting the resplendent and 
expensive ladies of her entourage, installed in comfortable 
chairs, gossiping, munching sweets, freed during this summer 
vacation from the burden of Spanish ceremonial, so that they 
could give themselves up to the enjoyment of the seaside. 
Close to the Empress was standing an extraordinarily good- 
looking man, still fairly young. 

The court knew him well, having been used to seeing him 
for some time-—a year or two, perhaps—in the immediate 
proximity of the Empress ; here, in Paris, and in Compiégne. 
Eugenie had known him much longer, since her girlhood, 
when the handsome fellow, then secretary to the Mexican 
Legation in Madrid, had been an intimate, an extremely 
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intimate friend of her mother’s. Countess Montijo, was, as 
everyone knew, fond of young and handsome men; _ her 
daughter Eugenie was of colder temperament, and not one 
of the charming women seated behind her on the terrace, 
not one of the amiable and experienced creatures who liked 
to keep note of the interestingly changeful relationships between 
the great ladies and great lords of their world, coupled, even 
in thought, the most beautiful and pure-minded of empresses 
with the southern beau, whose skin was olive-tinted and 
whose eyes were like velvet. There were two main ties between 
the pair ; first of all, their common language, and, secondly, 
their common memories of Madrid. Of late, they had been 
drawn still closer together by political considerations, thickening 
round them, and especially on this hot summer’s day when 
Cavour died, and the unrest which prevailed throughout the 
continent was focussed upon Biarritz. So far-reaching and 
important were these political considerations that they con- 
nected the old continent and the new like a liana-bridge, 
tenacious though it was frail and swung in the wind. Don 
José Manuel Hidalgo was standing close to Eugenie, as she 
looked at the waves playing their usual tattoo on the obstinate 
rock. The man’s slender hand was pressed to his heart, its 
olive tint contrasting with his brown frock-coat. Was 
he deeply moved by the view? No, he was only feeling for 
his pocket-book, in which he had a telegram that conveyed, 
in sober words, news of the utmost importance. Eugenie’s 
incurable romanticism made it necessary to treat her with 
understanding and caution. He felt that it would be a mistake 
to show her the telegram when she was fascinated with 
watching the foam of the waves. Besides, it would not be 
easy to translate its wording into the Empress’s political 
Castilian, for she was a woman of fairy-tale, and therefore 
unbusinesslike. 

Don José was as Spanish as were his looks ; but he was a 
Mexican. 


Between Biarritz and Deauville stretched the Imperium, 
over-arched by the golden summer. But the golden decade 
had passed ; the bell of the happy dictatorship was cracked ; 
its tones were no longer full and melodious ; it was likely to 
break into fragments. Realising this, Morny, at Deauville, 
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was working to have the bell refounded ; he was a dab hand 
at mixing the alloys which would best suit the time. Also he 
knew his brother, who had a talent for making alloys that 
would promote happiness ; and he knew that the slumberer 
was packed to bursting with the ideas of the time; that 
Brother Louis’s brain (whose restless activities wearied the 
body as a sword wears out the scabbard) procreated ideas as 
fast as a rabbit procreates young, ideas that would run God 
alone knew whither. Morny knew that Brother Louis, far, 
from being a sower scattering seed fully aware whither and 
why he cast the grain, was, rather, a bush, whose abundant 
seeds are scattered by the wind, God alone knows whither. 
It was Louis’s own long-standing revolutionary Idea which, 
intermingling with the new happiness, had led to the crack in 
the golden metal of the dictatorship, and was riving the 
continent in sunder, God alone knew how deeply and for 
how long and with what consequences. ‘The wind, which 
nowadays was persistently blowing, carried off new and ever 
new ideas, new ideas and old ones, scattering them far and wide 
across the continent. What was he to do, this alchemist who 
mixed ideas in his crucible? Sleep, or pretend to sleep, what 
good would that be? Go on offering himself up for others’ 
pleasure, as before ? What use, again ? Send politics in pursuit 
of ideas? How hopelessly did he muddle the world, how 
challengingly did he seek to promote the new happiness ! 
—Or die? Yes, Morny, the unfeeling contemporary, had to 
reckon with this possibility. Still, he no longer thought such 
an eventuality immediately probable. In this respect, the 
time’s appetite would doubtless be satisfied with the death of 
one Sebastian, of one hunter of ideas ; Morny could not but 
feel that Cavour’s death had given the Emperor a better 
prospect of life, seeing that Louis had probably sold his soul 
to the wizard of Turin. But the death of the sower would not 
kill the seed he had scattered to the wind. Although a reformer 
must reckon with these unknown magnitudes, he must not 
wholly immerse himself in obscure parables, or he would lose 
his grip upon that which lay immediately to hand, namely the 
Imperium. Why, then, had Morny refused to become minister 
for foreign affairs? Because he knew that rescue must come 
from within. Near is my shirt, but nearer is my skin, the near 
is more important than the far, and the more widely the 
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uncontrollable seed is scattered, the farther it is borne by the 
wind, the less dangerous will it be to my own garden, so close 
at hand. The previous year, the corsair year, when European 
nerves were being most strenuously tested, Morny had had to 
look very far afield, to the most distant parts of the earth. 
The tricolour was fluttering with gloire in China and as 
field-badge of Christian dignity in Syria ; close at hand the 
Union Jack fluttered unceasingly, so the French were in good 
company despite occasional broils.) What harm would be done 
the country, what damage would be done to Morny’s Clan, 
by such subsidiary and not very extensive propaganda on 
behalf of an easy conscience, safety, and the widespread 
influence of the regime ? If now, in the New World, the terrible 
Civil War between North and South rendered it possible, 
undisturbed by the Union, and once more in good company, 
to demonstrate the omnipresence of the New Empire, while 
giving a chance for the fructification of a new though somewhat 
crazy Idea, and, in any case, having no more than a very 
moderate bill of costs to present—Morny was in favour of 
selzing the opportunity. 

But only those who did not know the Emperor would 
think that his Central American Idea was newly conceived— 
only such as Eugenie and Don José for instance. Morny, 
who knew his brother well enough to know that Louis some- 
times “ carried ”’ his ideas for a long time before giving birth 
to them, was curious as to the origin of this notion, and 
had been systematically studying Louis’s correspondence 
during the days of the pretendership. The Vice-Emperor 
had also been reading all the political, military, and politico- 
economical pamphlets and treatises with which the prisoner 
of Ham had made propaganda for himself, as with his garden 
of flowers on the ramparts. Morny had taken with him to 
Deauville one of these writings issued from the citadel, the 
one in which the prisoner mooted the plan for connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific by a canal cut through the 
Isthmus of Nicaragua. This had been a political speculation 
as well as a geographical one. Morny re-read it now, interested 
but dubious, finding it to be a strange mishmash of statistics 
and utopism. The writer, giving his imagination free rein, 
made a rough enumeration of the possible wealth of the region ; 
the towns, the farms, the industrial enterprises that might 
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be developed. ‘[hen he formulated a political axiom, saying 
that here could be established a barrier against Anglo-Saxon 
expansion ; here should be the new Constantinople between 
the two American worlds ; a place that would be of immense 
importance to the balance of the Americas, to the establishment 
of a counterpoise between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin 
races, to the equilibrium of the world. One who was firmly 
grounded in Central America would hold the key position in 
world-politics.—Then it had been Nicaragua ; to-day it was 
Mexico. 

Morny shook his head. What a strange eruption from this 
cloud-encircled crater of ideas, bombarding all parts of the 
world with scoriae ; Italy and Rome and Venice, the Germanic 
Federation and Poland and the freed serfs of Russia ; Prague, 
Budapest, and the Danubian principalities, and the Porte ; 
Pekin and Beirut ; and now Mexico. Well, the farther off, the 
better. These exotic regions, this exotic imagination, can do 
us no harm. What matter, if it gives vent for the political 
romanticism of Eugenie? If the Emperor is a wise man, he 
will leave the priority of the Mexican idea to her. 

Yes, Eugenie had become a political woman, and had to 
be taken into account, whether she was over-enthusiastic or 
not, and whether she took handsome hidalgos or ugly ones 
as her allies. When did she begin to put her fingers into 
the political pie? Ever since Orsini’s handsome head 
was cut off. Perhaps even ever since the handsome 
Castiglione was rowed by the Emperor across the lake adjoining 
the Wedding-night Palace. When she was regent, she worked 
against a war she detested, and to bring about a premature 
peace—Morny helping her in these matters. Since the 
peace, she had been leader of the ultramontane opposition 
at court, and would have become the adversary of the 
scheme of redemption if her opposition had succeeded in 
making itself felt outside the Tuileries ; but it could not even 
cross the threshold of the refractory slumberer’s study. So 
far, therefore, her meddlings with politics had not proved 
dangerous, but they might become so. If Hidalgo and the 
Other elegantly dressed refugees and monarchist emissaries 
of fallen Mexican conservatism attracted Eugenie’s political 
ambition and her Catholic and legitimist zeal overseas to 
make of her the good fairy of a Latin Empire in Central 
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America—if she had really discovered some silky-bearded 
archduke (certainly not Morny himself, who was not a scion 
of any ruling house and whom she detested)—for the latest of 
these realms of faéry, what harm would it do? Should, in 
due time, Eugenie’s elfin political schemes and the exotic 
fantasies of the alchemist of happiness take material effect, 
and should these remote realities threaten the welfare of 
realities at home, still, by that time, Morny’s own Plan would 
have become a reality too, so that the French Empire, by that 
time a liberal state, would be governed by parliament, would 
be controlled by public opinion, and would supply the 
necessary regulative and corrective. 

The Vice-Emperor smiled. He would tolerate the Mexican 
saga-spinning of the imperial pair, and would support Mexican 
speculation on the Bourse. Since he was the only one who 
could be allowed to take such liberties and was an expert in 
stock-exchange affairs, he would guide speculation from 
behind the scenes in the forthcoming overseas operetta, he 
would provide facilities for speculation off-stage in the political 
world. . 


Morny had done a little landscape gardening at Deauville. 
Considering the sands somewhat too broad and monotonous, he 
caused a terrace to be constructed, a plateau half a mile long, 
on which the grass was beginning to grow. Behind the middle 
of it shone the Casino, and, to either side of this, fine country 
houses contemplated the sea. Among them was his own 
mansion, not much larger or much handsomer than the 
others ; as new as they ; not like Eugenie’s palace at Biarritz, 
calling itself with false humility a villa, but a summer residence 
upon which that name could be bestowed without absurdity. 
Nor had the house been given a special name. Every fisher-lad 
knew the edifice with the huge windows in which the benefactor 
of Deauville lived. For when a man of might, merely because 
the fancy took him, conjured hither summer visitors, houses, 
money, an extension of the Trouville railway, a hippodrome, 
a race-ccurse, and a Casino where you could gamble whenever 
you pleased—-surely he must be styled a benefactor. Nor had 
he barricaded the seashore in front of his house, as the Empress 
had done in Biarritz, compelling those who took the air to 
make a long detour landwards when they wished to stroll as 
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far as the lighthouse after their bathe. No, Morny did not 
keep at arm’s length the people with money to spend whom 
he had summoned to Deauville. 

Here, as at Biarritz, the sea lay in front of the bringer of 
happiness. Here in Deauville, however, it was less dramatic, 
more monochrome, often a colourless grey, with shorter 
waves, waves of reasonable size, frisky rather than wrathful, 
since they had not to fight against savage rocks. When the 
tide was out, the agreeable strand became much wider, forming 
though not beautiful, a broad, grey, humid strip. These 
northern waters were less exacting, more sober ; they did not 
demand the visitor’s unceasing attention, but Icft him quietly 
to himself. This was thoroughly congenial to the man of 
might from Paris, who was not an enthusiast for nature, not 
an enthusiast in any way. Beside him, on the veranda of 
the music-room, there was standing on the white boards, not 
an olive-skinned and soft-eyed hidalgo, but the short-sighted 
managing director and composer Offenbach ; and although, 
on the morning of this midsummer day, a politically important 
telegram had arrived from the Foreign Ministry (bearing 
almost the same message as that with which Don José had sped 
to Biarritz), the cheerful talk that was going on between 
the Vice-Emperor and the musician related only to an 
operetta. 

Morny was anything but an enthusiast. He turned his back 
on the sea, and on the westering sun, which was beginning to 
disclose the golden glory of evening. But at Deauville, sunset 
did not take itself very seriously, so that you could easily 
disregard the yellowish-green clouds that seemed to merge 
with the water. At Biarritz, where the coast formed an 
amphitheatre for the evening sorceries, Villa Eugenie being 
the imperial box, the alchemy of sunset was so passionate 
that all the shades of gold shimmered over Biscay ; greenish 
gold, brownish gold, reddish gold ; and even the black rocks 
glowed mysteriously in this southern firework-display. 

In his tenor voice, Hidalgo sang the concluding aria of a 
notable day : 

‘© Now we have the lever, and the Emperor can put his hand 
to it whenever he likes.” 

‘** He wants to, I know; he is only waiting for this news,” 
answered the fairy hoarsely, for she had a slight cold. 
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‘But supposing the affair ripens (it is ripening fast), and 
we find that the archduke hangs back.”’ 

“He will not hang back. He is tired of being only the 
Emperor’s brother. I have trustworthy information.” 

Morny, in Deauville, his back comfortably warmed by the 
rays of the setting sun, was not thinking about the telegram 
which lay beneath a paper-weight on his writing-table, though 
he too, was something of an alchemist, a maker of gold, when 
the fancy took him, or when he was interested in any matter : 
a fishing village, a limited company, a picture, a race-horse, 
a newspaper, a theatre. He was a great lord with numerous 
interests, and would follow a broad trail of gold ; but he was 
not avaricious ; he did not hoard minted gold as his brother, 
alchemist of ideas, hoarded these. He put it freely into 
circulation. Now he let it run freely in the direction of the 
arid, nervous, but gratified musician. He himself, Morny, 
who was also in a good mood, did not do it from philanthropy 
—for he loved his fellow human-beings as little as did his 
Brother Louis ; but he was, like Louis, grateful by disposition, 
or at any rate was always ready to show gratitude for a pleasure 
which put him into a good humour. When he speculated on 
the stock-exchange, backed a horse, or staked upon the turn ofa 
card, he wanted to win or to lose decently ; there was no need 
for him to be troubled by any sense of obligation for these 
pleasures—which were still great, though they lacked the old 
zest. Money ran through his fingers, and some of it might 
stick or might not. At the moment, however, he was concerned 
with his pretty little ambition, one now in course of fulfilment ; 
he was thinking of the drama he had penned, for which 
Offenbach was to supply the music. This little ambition had 
run its persistent course beside the big ambition of the political 
reformer, throughout the corsair year and throughout the year 
in which Cavour died; and the little ambition would be 
fulfilled long before that year drew to a close. Not so much 
could be said of the great ambition, which had only reached 
the end of its first stage ; but this did not impair his humour ; 
Morny was not thinking about politics. 

He was listening to the composer who had only come from 
Paris in order to talk with the author about the first rehearsal, 
since the operetta was to open the season in September ; and 
also about the charming way in which the “ Figaro” had 
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referred to the forthcoming artistic and social event, per- 
mitting itself certain admirably graduated indiscretions as to 
the personality that lurked behind the name of Saint-Remy. 
Morny smiled ; his back was pleasantly warm. Why should 
not some more money flow into the box-office of Les Bouffes ? 
Morny-gold ! 

A carriage drove up from the direction of the railway 
station, through the garden gates on the landward side of the 
villa, and therefore invisible to Morny. The noise of the 
wheels was drowned by the gentle murmur of the sea. Con- 
sequently, when Monsieur de M. from Paris was announced, 
the effect resembled that which is produced on the stage when 
a pleasant dialogue is interrupted, usually with fateful effect, 
by an unexpected entry. However, it was one of the virtues 
of this great lord to suffer such interruptions with the same 
equanimity as that with which he lost money on the stock- 
exchange, the race-course, or the gaming-table. Besides, 
Managing Director Offenbach knew, like every well-informed 
person, that Monsieur de M. was the Vice-Emperor’s financial 
agent, being therefore so important a person that he need not 
hesitate to intrude. What Offenbach did not know was that 
in the morning the Vice-Emperor, immediately after receiving 
the telegram, had wired summoning his Minister for Specula- 
tion (as Monsieur de M. was nicknamed on the Bourse), and 
that it was Morny’s own carriage which had fetched M. from 
the station, just as it had fetched Offenbach, so that the 
intrusion was not unexpected. In his usual gracious way, 
Morny begged the musician to excuse him for half-an-hour, 
mentioning the precise time for which he must curb his eager- 
ness about the fulfilment of his little ambition. He gave no 
indication that he had expected the disturber of the peace 
precisely for this half hour; he said nothing about urgent 
affairs, about having ordered the interview, or about what 
most people would have said on thus being called away from 
a pleasant conversation. Without another word than those 
needed to apologise for a brief absence, he departed, smiling 
affably. 

Offenbach blinked for a moment or two at the golden 
display over the western sea, and then went into the music- 
room. Nature meant little or nothing to him, but a piano 
meant a good deal. He opened the instrument, and struck a 
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few chords. Then, taking his place on the music-stool, he ran 
his magic fingers lightly over the keys. Morny had a finger 
in the pie, it was Morny’s operetta, so a music-man could 
strum the motifs without restraint. Offenbach’s host would 
not be disturbed by hearing a few of the airs from his own 
operetta. The black-rimmed glasses danced on the big nose, 
the lean body danced on the music-stool, the room, bathed in 
gold by the great alchemist sinking into the western waters, 
echoed merrily to the strains of Choufleury. 


Monsieur de M. showed the imperial or vice-imperial 
visage in a rotund form on the top of a rotund body. Although 
he had the abundant “corporation ”’ proper to his position 
on the Bourse, he looked more like an official, a high official. 
Such a belly was appropriate to bureaucracy rather than to 
speculation ; it was, if one may use the term, the fat of official- 
dom and not the fat of good cheer. He bore the dignified 
appearance of a privy councillor, which indeed he was. As 
corrective, his face, though cheerfully padded with fat, wore 
a perpetual expression of concern. He had reason enough 
to grow anxious because of the excessive, not to say foolhardy 
transactions of his chief. The loss of many millions, for 
instance, when Morny was speculating on a fall in the spring 
of 1859, still disturbed the financial agent’s equanimity when 
he thought of it ; especially in the small hours of the night. 
However, even before the man entered upon his present 
difficult, exciting, but gratifying and lucrative occupation, 
these physiognomical peculiarities of combined plumpness and 
anxiety were palpably present. 

Monsieur de M. sat opposite his chief on the other side of the 
writing-table. His portfolio lay open before him. Morny 
smoothed out the telegram. Both men wore eye-glasses. 

** Well,”’ said Morny, “ our chargé d’affaires in Mexico has 
let us know about the long-expected measures.” 

From the music-room came the sound of the first chords, a 
quick succession of runs and jubilant trills. Monsieur de M. 
raised his anxious face and stared into vacancy. 

** Offenbach,” explamed Morny, with a smile. 

** Ah, Offenbach,” repeated Monsieur de M. after his host, 
likewise smiling ; but even when he smiled, though the fat 
and merry-looking cheeks quivered, the expression of concern 
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persisted ; and Monsieur de M. thought: “ The chief is 
frittering away his energy.” 

Morny glanced at the telegram and said : 

‘* By the law of July 17th, Juarez, the new president, has 
suspended payment of principal and interest in the case of all 
foreign loans for two years tocome. Furthermore, in a perfectly 
logical way, he has laid an embargo upon the sum of half a 
million piastres that was kept in Vera Cruz as a guarantee- 
deposit for these international commitments.” 

** Very good,” said Monsieur de M., looking more concerned 
than ever, while he gripped the portfolio with his merry- 
looking, fat fingers. ‘‘ We knew that already to-day on the 
Bourse. It is the only thing which can make the necessary 
impression upon the City of London. Now there will at length 
come the Anglo-French intervention for which our chargé 
d’affaires has been working for the last six months, ever since 
this Jacobin Indian rose to power.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Morny phlegmatically. 

Monsieur de M.’s lashless eyes were heavily pouched 
beneath. He looked at his chief, and thought: “ His 
Excellency is putting on side, | am sure. I could, without 
exaggeration, have said, ‘ Your’ chargé d’affaires instead of 
‘Our’ chargé d’affaires. He chose the new Mexican repre- 
sentative from among his protegees, and sent the man away 
with sealed orders. Who is it he has resurrected for the 
London Embassy ? His cunning old father, the deaf Count 
Flahaut, who, though deaf, can still hear the grass growing.” 
Only in his thoughts was Monsieur de M. a wit and an augur, 
for he did not shine as a conversationalist. Now he said : 

“The possible Anglo-French intervention might not suffice, 
Monseigneur.”’ 

“Good Lord,” said Morny, taking off his eye-glasses, and 
twirling them round by their black ribbon, “ hitherto the 
Mexican question has been a purely commercial question, and 
still is nothing more than that for the Foreign Office and the 
Bourse ; nay, honestly, for me likewise. But since here in 
France certain people have begun to treat it as a political 
issue, this might, in certain circumstances, hinder co-operation 
with London.” 

Monsieur de M. unclasped his hands and raised them in 
the air as if to avert the omen. 
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‘‘ Even that for the moment 1s unimportant, Your Excellency. 
What matters is our actual will to intervention, our plain. . .” 

Morny, too, raised a hand, as if commanding silence, and 
he looked through his interlocutor, listening so intently to the 
strains from the music-room that one might have supposed 
him to be concretely seeing them. ‘ Chou-fleu-ry ’’, he 
hummed somewhat uncertainly, a little out of tune, and then 
he tentatively remarked : 

‘“* My Choufleury, you know, my operetta. .. . 

‘*A masterpiece,’ declared Monsieur de M. still with 
afflicted countenance ; “‘ splendid music. But, as regards the 
intervention, our plain. . .” 

‘* Let’s come to the question of the [ecker loan,” said the 
Vice-Emperor, impatiently at length, as if he were reminding 
himself that time was flying. Once more he made his 
eyeglasses circle in the air. 

It would seem that Monsieur de M. preferred orders from 
a superior to a discussion between equals, for he smiled without 
apparent reason and almost without distress, as he opened the 
ministerial-looking portfolio and withdrew a few documents. 
With investigatory finger, he spread them out on the table 
before him and cleared his throat, the picture of a minister 
reporting to a monarch. Lowering his head to look at the 
papers more closely, he showed a bald scalp encircled by 
ashen-grey locks—another round, rosy moon, luxurious and 
almost frivolous. 

** To refresh Your Excellency’s memory concerning the origin 
and course of these rather complicated transactions, I will 
recapitulate them in broad outline.” 

Morny raised his eyebrows. His memory was good, and 
needed no ‘refreshing’. His financial adviser knew that 
perfectly well, no doubt ; however, the shrewd and tactful 
man had deliberately put the affair on a half-official, half- 
inquisitorial footing. Well, one could let him go on talking, 
one could listen to him and simultaneously to Offenbach ; 
yes, one could deal with this matter (which must on no account 
be assigned to the sphere of the great ambition) without 
severing the half hour wholly from the little ambition. His 
Choufleury, his operetta, was something he could listen to as 
accompaniment. 

“The sometime president Miramon, now an exile in 
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Havana, in the year 1859, when Mexican finances were in a 
sorry state, issued a 6 per cent loan of seventy-five million 
francs. Essentially, let me say at once, this emission was a 
disastrous conversion, since all the warrants of the existing 
national debts, even those which had depreciated as much as 
94 per cent, could be exchanged for the new bonds on payment 
of 25 per cent of the amount of issue. The banking firm of 
Jecker, which had been doing business in Mexico for five-and- 
twenty years, was entrusted with this operation of emission 
or conversion—or, to put it more plainly, since the Miramon 
bonds were far from being cash, with the provision of the 
required cash. Monsieur Jecker succeeded, by manipulations, 
jugglings with value, guarantees, and commission business, 
with a cash payment of something less than four millions, in 
getting the whole of the new emission into his own hands at a 
nominal value of seventy-five millions. In this way the 
Miramon bonds became Jecker bonds, and Monsieur Jecker 
the chief creditor of the Mexican State. But this did not save 
him from financial bankruptcy, six months before the political 
bankruptcy of his confederate Miramon. The provision of 
the four millions in cash proved too much for him; the 
seventy-five millions in bonds were not negotiable during the 
Civil War ; and the first act of Juarez, after gaining his victory, 
was to declare the Miramon-Jecker loan null and void—an 
illegal act, but quite in keeping with the tradition of Mexican 
revolutionary practice. In broad outline, your Excellency, 
such are the origin and development of the affair.”’ 

Morny drummed with his fingers upon the telegram in time 
with Offenbach’s playing. 

‘IT remember,” he said politely. 

Monsieur de M. raised his head. He had now got far 
enough to be able to go on without any documents. He said : 

‘Monsieur Jecker’s creditors, and the holders of Jecker’s 
bonds, are, as Your Excellency knows, for the most part 
French. They have left Monsieur Jecker in control of his own 
affairs, although the firm is in liquidation. Their attitude and 
their hopes have been fortified by our new Mexican chargé 
d’affaires and by his inexorable campaign against Juarez. 
For the rest, Monsieur Jecker is still a Swiss citizen.” 

‘‘ Explain please,” said Morny. 

‘He is still a Swiss citizen, but would like, when the 
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appropriate moment comes, to adopt French nationality. I 
do not mention this merely as an incidental part of his 
demands, for such a concession would facilitate the whole, 
the whole .. .””. Monsieur de M. was at a loss for the right 
word. 

‘“*I understand what you are driving at,’ said Morny to 
help him out. 

“* Of course what’s illegal, is illegal,’ said Monsieur de M. 
in unmeaning protest. “The annulment of the Jecker 
bonds was no less illegal, was no less the arbitrary act of a 
usurper, than was the writing-off of all the foreign debts on 
July 17th.” 

** Of course,’ said Morny courteously. 

‘** Anyhow, what is this Indian shyster ?”’ asked Monsieur 
de M. ringing his hands. ‘‘ One more revolutionary leader, 
the thirty-second or the thirty-third within five-and-twenty 
years. If the allied fleet makes a demonstration off Vera 
Cruz, the ghost will be laid. Order must be restored. We 
must think of the national nous and the national economy, 
of the millions... .” 

** What does Teckes ask for? Please let me know.” 

Monsieur de M. shuffled the documents once more. 

** Intervention, protection of the Jecker bonds by the French 
Government, and their inclusion in the general demands that 
are being made from the Mexican State, in such a way that, 
by a special clause, Mexico shall be required to fulfil, com- 
pletely, honestly, and at once, the agreement entered into by 
the Mexican Government and the firm of Jecker in the year 
1859.” 

“* Let me know, please, what Jecker offers.”’ 

This time Monsieur de M. did not fumble his documents. 

“Thirty per cent participation in the profits.” 

Morny once more stared into vacancy. Perhaps he was doing 
mental arithmetic, perhaps he was listening to Offenbach. 


THE STING 
What did it feel like when he was sitting in his box, in the 
royal box, so to say, wearing evening dress and the Grand 
Cordon, to watch his play being staged, to see the uncanny 
liveliness of his figures and his words, enmeshed in song, 
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music, and glaring lights ; yes, and besieged by the audience, 
that obscure and mute counterpart to which he himself 
belonged, thus rounding off the other half of the strange 
aggregate—though he could not but be oppressed by his 
enforced anonymity ? Certainly the feeling was eeric. For 
the operetta was besieged, and the metaphor belongs to the 
language of war: the sinister beings who sat facing the 
stage seemed, at the outset, to be anything but friends. And 
as if this was not enough, he himself, the author, belonged 
bodily and by name to the besiegers, for where in the whole 
auditorium was namelessness so completely lost as in the 
Vice-Emperor’s box? Morny, therefore, besieged Saint- 
Remy ;_ the feeling was not agreeable; the president was 
accustomed to sit in a lofty official position, where he was 
staged alone before the hall filled with deputies and political 
camp-followers—and now, in view of this strange duplication 
of his personality, the magnate lost his famed self-confidence. 
He could not but feel somewhat disturbed for Saint-Remy’s 
play on the stage, against which Morny’s box was directed 
like a wide-mouthed siege-gun ; inspired, to a large extent, 
with the hostile spectator’s delight in criticism. Morny felt, 
indeed, that it was a thin, stupid, anemic play, brought to 
life only by music, as a monstrosity of an infant may be by 
the milk of a good foster-mother. Morny was in doubt whether 
this creature could prove viable, despite Offenbach and the 
fine staging. Whereupon the Saint-Remy element in him 
had a fluttering heart, and greatly dreaded the moment when 
light would spring across from the stage into the auditorium, 
and when clarity would entail defeat. 

But this was the very moment which exorcised the spectre ; 
for, of a sudden, the little theatre, now lit up, was filled with 
naught but good friends, the faces of those who had come back 
fresh from Biarritz and Deauville, with toadies, snobs, lick- 
spittles, and the numerous lovely women of the time ; and the 
sifted society of the time, Morny’s time, was seized with great 
enthusiasm, and kept up a persistent clapping ; furthermore, 
since Les Bouffes was very small, extremely intimate, with 
the stage and the spectators very close together, a slight turn 
of heads and bodies would have directed the applause for the 
operetta towards the right place, towards Morny’s box. Very 
little would have been needed to make the audience show 
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the second person in the land, that they were applauding him 
as author, how well they had been amused, and how enthu- 
silastic they felt. Since, however, the author’s name was 
Saint-Remy, Morny could neither bow as a successful author 
nor withdraw into the background as a modest poet. Nor 
could he share whole-heartedly in the approval of the lighted 
auditorium as he had imaginatively shared in the criticism 
of the darkened theatre. He sat, therefore, looking serious and 
non-committal, at the breastwork of the box, ignoring the 
applause. 

How strange a feeling to be féted as an author, but compelled 
to overlook the applause, ignore the laurels, though, in evening 
dress and wearing the Grand Cordon, he was the most dis- 
tinguished of the spectators. The feeling was three-fourths 
distressing and only one-fourth gratifying. Since the most 
self-assured visage in the Empire must refrain from disclosing 
this ominous or even ridiculous mixture, and, since he could 
not possibly tell whether he succeeded in looking indifferent or 
was betraying his mixed feelings, he seized his opera-glasscs, 
in order to mask his face a little—only for that, and not to 
scrutinise some pretty woman, as the applauding audience 
naturally supposed. The glasses roamed over the suddenly 
enlarged and no longer distinctively human expressions of 
admiration, caricatures of praise (praise intended for him) ; 
so that even the glasses grew embarrassed and proceeded 
rapidly on their course, while the tomfool grimaces were 
distorted. But now the movement stopped, when Morny 
was looking at the corner seat in the second row of the stalls. 

There he saw once more (when had he seen it before, yes 
it must have been the first time when the gods in Hades 
danced the cancan), unduly plain through the glasses, the 
strange head of Mephisto with the huge and nubbly forehead, 
the flame-shaped black eyebrows, the black flames of hair 
on the head ; and the man was holding his goatee between 
his fingers, as if they had been the blades of a pair of shears, 
while laughing devilishly to himself. Before, Morny had been 
astonished that this gentleman from Hades was sitting in the 
stalls and not upon the stage. To-day he had come, not to see 
Orpheus in the Under-World, but a defective adaptation to 
the great world on the part of parvenu Choufleury. To-day, 
at any rate, Morny knew who this deuce of a fellow was, and 
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that he had not attained his unabashed reality without the 
protection which the second gentleman in the land extended 
to Figaro who was their mutual friend. That could be looked 
upon as the overcoming of a rather disagreeable mythology, 
and served also to still Morny’s strange curiosity’; for he knew 
well enough what this devil did for a livelihood, was in the 
habit of reading his bi-weekly chronicle with pleasure, could 
enjoy the deliberate shamelessness of a journalistic clown, 
behind whose disrespectful caprioles anything might lurk, all 
kinds of seriousness and courage and wrath. On this occasion, 
also, the opera-glasses remained fixed upon him. Rochefort 
was holding aloof from the universal applause ; he would 
praise neither the actors nor the royal box ; and his ill-natured 
smile, which seemed to be aimed no-whither, nevertheless hit 
its target by piercing the author’s self-approval, which was 
already deflated enough. Yes, Morny felt the sting; he 
lowered his glasses, and suddenly the rest of the audience had 
become flatterers, liars, place-hunters, and persons grateful 
for a stock-exchange tip, who were clapping him in unison.— 
“* Mexico,”’ thought Morny angrily, without obvious connec- 
tion with what had gone before. He wanted to get up and 
leave. But he did not leave, not yet. He was an amiable 
gentleman, and also a prudent author. President Morny 
was going to hold a reception in the Palais Bourbon before the 
pressmen wrote their critiques. The great world, the stage, 
the artists, the flatterers from the stalls, and, above all, the 
dramatic critics. Who would not be glad to pay for the right 
of entry to this distinguished gathering by penning a good 
notice of Saint-Remy’s first night ? Who would not be glad 
to become one of Morny’s guests ? 

At the reception, the host walked through the crowded 
drawing-room, looking most amiable, though a trifle absent- 
minded. In Les Bouffes, one could direct one’s applause 
towards Morny’s box, but one could not in the Palais Bourbon 
congratulate the Vice-Emperor on Choufleury. It was a little’ 
embarrassing. Only Offenbach, the composer, a victor who 
had not worked behind the shelter of a pen-name, could allude 
to the matter, cheerfully exclaiming : 

‘ There is but one person lacking here, Monseigneur.”’ 

‘*T know,” answered Morny gloomily. 

‘‘ The only person missing is Monsieur de Saint-Remy,”’ said 
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the musician in low tones, forcing a laugh. | It was a poor joke 
after all, and might displease the distinguished author. But 
the man whose absence Morny regretted was not the play- 
wright Saint-Remy ; it was the dramatic critic and chronicle 
writer Rochefort. 


What sort of feeling was produced by being praised in black 
upon white, by such skilled pens that the playwright no less than 
the president might take pleasure in the words? Could he re- 
joice in the harvested notices, the charming, the engaging 
expressions ? Yes, the Vice-Emperor rejoiced ; he could not 
help doing so; it was pleasant to sit at the breakfast-table, 
clad in his morning waistcoat of sky-blue velvet, swallowing a 
cup of soup with a poached egg in it, while fluttering at his ease 
the press notices. There they were, black upon white, in long, 
dignified columns. He took pleasure in them, harmless pleasure 
in the distinguished tributes to the harmless Saint-Remy. 
Why should he try to read between the lines, and ask himself 
how much truth there was in the words? There was so little 
time for harvesting the fruits of his little ambition ; his daily 
agenda was as full as usual of matters which were less harmless ; 
the Mexico Convention with London and also with the 
obscurely interested Madrid was a tough job, bursting with 
crookednesses ; Persigny, as minister for home affairs, was 
thundering against the Catholic opposition, was delightedly 
and deliberately trying to hinder the success of Morny’s reforms; 
and was already thinking of the next election, which should be a 
Persigny election, not a Morny election. Yes, this early 
breakfast of soup while he read the press adulations of Choufleury 
was so agreeable an interlude that it was worth renewing next 
day. 

Look, the careful secretary had cut the notices out with nice 
straight edges and pasted them on leaves of hand-made paper, 
writing above each in his excellent caligraphy the name of 
‘the paper concerned. So, while swallowing his soup, Morny 
read what he had read the day before, differently phrased. 
Ah, there is the “ Figaro ’’, our good old “‘ Figaro ’’, and if de 
Villemessant would ever write himself (the jokers declared that 
he could not write a word), being both an intimate of the Palais 
Bourbon and a frequenter of Les Bouffes, he would certainly 
have written an encomium with his own pen. Still, failing him, 
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the notice would be the work of their leading dramatic critic. 
He could not recall the man’s face; there were too many 
dramatic critics at the reception ; but they had all received a 
warm hand-shake and had heard a few friendly words from the 
Vice-Emperor.. Yes, it had been all right with the “‘ Figaro ”’. 
He read : 

‘“* How lucky it is for us poor professional scribes that the 
author of this delightful one-act operetta has the greater part 
of his time engrossed by high politics. What would become of 
us if he devoted himself exclusively to providing material for 
the stage ?”’ 

The author smiled as he smiled the day before at his first 
reading of the notices.—Perhaps the “ Figaro ” was right. Why 
should the “ Figaro ’’ not be right ? Why should not a man, 
given leisure and practice, be able to write thoroughly present- 
able plays, perhaps serious pieces, dramas of the first rank, 
dealing with great matters and State affairs ? After all, one had 
had ample experience, had watched history in the making. 

The secretary brought in the morning papers. The word 
‘* Figaro ”? looked more friendly than ever. Here was an old 
acquaintance. Morny took up the paper almost gratefully. 
Figaro had praised his patron. The great man unfolded the 
newspaper. Oh, yes, this is the day on which Polichinelle writes 
his chronicle. . . 

So quickly, so precipitously, can joy be hunted out of the face 
that the lineaments may retain a pleased expression after joy 
has gone, and the smile may still persist. In that case, however, 
the empty form of joy 1s no longer appropriate to the face, 
but becomes a distorting and horny mask. 

In the chronicle, Morny read : 

** How lucky it is for the author that he participated in an 
extremely profitable coup d’état, and therefore has no need 
to live by his pen. If one of us were to offer such a farrago of 
stupidities to a theatrical manager, he would promptly be 
shown the door, and the enraged manager would shout over 
the banisters to the charwomen, ordering them to pelt the man 
with their washclouts.”’ 

At length the Vice-Emperor raised his head. The smile still 
lingered at the corners of his mouth, but the face as a whole was 
sombre, joy had departed to some distant clime ; he screwed 
up his eyes, and now looked very like his brother, ‘the 
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misanthrope. Yes, contempt for his fellows mastered the smile 
which the fugitive and presumably simple-minded joy had 
left for an instant. Let the table be cleared from the news- 
papers, yesterday’s and to-day’s. That was all. No interrup- 
tion to breakfast. His breakfast consists of a cup of soup, and 
the cup is empty. One does not eat much. One swallows a 
silvered pill from the fourth bottle. One feels a little out of 
sorts, only a hint of it, and one refuses to take the hint, as yet, 
and in this connection. 

Is that all? Lava has erupted from the “ Figaro ”’ crater. 
The eruption took place hours ago, and the fiery flood has been 
rolling along the boulevards and into the houses ; the Roche- 
fort chronicle with its allusions to Saint-Remy gives the 
Vice-Emperor a fine dressing-down. The whole city of 
happiness and good fortune must be talking of the matter, 
and everyone who reads will be delighted. Morny knows, he 
knows his Paris, he knows the time. All will be delighted that 
the second highest in the land has been given his due, if only 
by a mud-slinger. All who sat in the stalls, all who came to his 
reception, all who have praised him black upon white, will be 
delighted, all who bow down before him, all who serve him, 
even those who love him—they will all be delighted. But here 
has one man, this Rochefort, dared to fling off the hand of the 
State which has been lying so heavily upon public opinion, 
shutting more firmly than ever the mouths of those who want 
to say what they think. This Rochefort, has, after his own 
peculiar manner, seized the opportunity of attacking the play- 
wright Saint-Remy in a way that will wound the great Morny ; 
and Morny is the regime, he is no longer the reformer. There 
is much irony in the way in which he is singled out as a target, 
Morny who has been an advocate of the freedom of the press, 
and protects it now whenever he can, especially the saucy 
** Figaro ”’, his ** Figaro ”’, which begins the revolution with a 
harlequinade. For it signifies revolution if one may attack, if 
one may abuse, the Vice-Emperor, black upon white, and go 
unpunished.. Rochefort’s chronicle has already rushed across 
the Seine into the Latin Quarter, where the revolutionary 
intelligentsia is housed, and across the Place de la Bastille 
eastward and northward, where the horny-handed champions 
of the revolution live, and where the revolution herself lives, 
the old she-wolf—and they will all be delighted. Morny knows. 
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He was minister for home affairs at the time of the coup d’état. 
People were shot down in the streets, shot down with grape-shot, 
at his command. He set up revolution as a target because 
it had not yet come, but only its possibility. If he was a 
reformer, it was in order to save the Empire ; but he would 
be capable, in order to save the Empire, of putting up targets 
once more for preventive shots. 

Morny kept a hand-bell on the table, and struck it violently. 
An actor who has bad notices will do well to ignore what the 
critics choose to say about him; but if the authority of the 
State is derided, it must not tolerate even a contemptuous smile. 
When a footman hurried in, Morny said angrily : 

‘Send a message instantly to the Prefecture of Police, to 
say that I wish the head of the Second Bureau of the secrétariat 
particulier to come to me at once. . .—No, wait a moment, my 
good man.”’ 

The servant was so unused to seeing his master angry that 
he was naturally alarmed. Yes, the severe and usually serene 
face of the president looked like a caricature of its usual self. 
The master compresscd his eyes and his lips, hastily clenched 
and unclenched his fists—it was terrifying. Then Morny rose 
to his feet with a jerk, went to the toilet-table, looked at himself 
in the mirror, and swallowed some silvered pills. 

‘Wait a minute, my good man,” he repeated, with a more 
controlled voice. “I have changed my mind. Send a mes- 
senger to the office of the * Figaro ’, asking the editor, Monsieur 
de Villemessant, to come to see me on urgent business, without 
a moment’s delay.” 

Twinges again, after a long interval ; a sting, a thorn in the 
flesh, though of a different kind. The trouble is still there, 
and caution is needed. One is not sting-proof, after all; one 
will do well to avoid self-confidence and arrogance, and would 
be wise to apply the parable of St. Sebastian to oneself as well 
as to others. The best thing will be to think of the coming 
reform rather than of that old affair of the coup d’état ; to 
ignore men magnanimously rather than shoot preventively. 
Ten years have slipped by since that affair of the coup d’état 
and the grape-shot. Until you can complete your self-appointed 
task, you may need another ten years, the whole of a new 
decade—but how do you know whether there will be so much 
ume available for you, or whether you will even have the five 
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years that are absolutely indispensable ? You must be thrifty 
with yourself, and with your enemies as well. 

Your idea of summoning the press censor from the Second 
Bureau was absurd, and outside your province ; for the censor- 
ship has sharper and better eyes than yours, and shoots down 
newspapers more than enough, both for preventive and curative 
purposes. Your business is, rather, to turn your enemies into 
friends ; that was why you took so much interest in Monsieur 
Ollivier. But to despise criticism is as wrong-headed as to ask 
how you can have picked up a tick in the woods, or to ask 
what you have done to annoy this fellow Rochefort. Roche- 
fort’s grievance against you is the coup d’état. He says as much 
in plain terms, making a courageous avowal which is by no 
means to be despised. The dramatic critic of the ‘‘ Figaro ” 
was despicable, and the chronicler was right to make fun of his 
colleague. The audience in the stalls was despicable to applaud 
a worthless operetta ; despicable, too, is the personal union of 
the author with the Vice-Emperor, the union of the operetta 
with the Empire. The chronicler was perfectly right. 


De Villemessant entered, gratified though out of breath, 
and exaggerating his breathlessness a trifle in order that, in 
his humorously uncouth way, he could manifest the zeal and 
serviceableness upon which at all times patrons have been able 
to count in their clients. 

‘* At your service, Excellency,” he gasped, dabbing his fore- 
head and his moustache with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Excuse me 
for panting ; I shall have got over in a moment the effect 
of mounting these Bourbon stairs. But it is not only that ; 
I was pleasantly excited by the coming of your garde de Paris 
in all his war-kit, with helmet, sabre, and white gloves. So 
much military pomp aroused a reverent delight in the whole 
staff of the ‘ Figaro’, and must have enhanced my personal, 
moral, and financial credit throughout the quarter. Your 
Excellency will not mind that I have been somewhat excited 
by expectation, and perhaps by a gratifying presentiment.”’ 

With some astonishment Morny listened to this Figaro chatter 
and contemplated the editor, who looked, as usual, like a good- 
humoured brewer. Effrontery was a talent of a sort, and one 
quite appropriate to the time as well as to this journalist who 
was one of the most successful of his tribe; but so much 
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effrontery as he now displayed must be significant. Yet what 
could be the significance of this impudent Figaro chatter when 
Rochefort’s chronicle had already flooded Paris and was being 
carried by the morning trains throughout the country along a 
hundred rails? However, the Vice-Emperor had a little 
weakness for impudence when it was of a talented kind (as his 
brother had, in the case of women no less than of men), and he 
could not but smile. 

“Then you had a presentiment, my dear Villemessant ? ”’ 

“Yes, a presentiment,’ rumbled the editor cheerfully. 
‘‘ The helmeted orderly. Did not his coming denote something 
heraldic or chivalric? An agreeable foreboding. Have I 
not recently done good service once more on behalf of my 
country, in striking a shrewd blow for Choufleury, as a fairly good 
strategist and tactician. Witness the victory. Chevalier, 
chevalier ! In a word, Monseigneur, I forebode a decoration.”’ 

‘“‘ A mad fellow,” thought Morny, “ or a mad mystification ; 
but his cheerful humour does me good.” 

Answering out loud, he said with a chuckle : 

‘As for the decoration of which you speak, I cannot but 
fancy, my dear Chevalier Choufleury, that your foreboding has 
led you a little astray. Still, you can take it that way if you 
please. I mean that you are likely, very soon, to receive a 
document from the Second Bureau of the Prefecture of Police. 
If you care to get it framed, it can count as a decoration, 
to hang on the wall of what was the office of the 
‘ Figaro ’.” 

** Ah, ah,” laughed Figaro, ‘‘is that the way the House of 
Morny shows gratitude ? ”’ 

But the laughter did not ring true, and the cheerfulness had 
been damped. The newspaper man had an extensive know- 
ledge of human nature ; that was his forte, and the explanation 
of his success. He also knew the great man to whom he owed 
his good fortune, or in whose fortunate wake he was towed. His 
Sharp little eyes roved hither and thither uneasily, even while 
he was thus laughing out of tune. It was plain to him that 
the witty and amiable Morny was at this moment neither witty 
nor amiable. Since the lumpish devotion which Villemessant 
was used to show in his relations with his patron had encoun- 
tered an uncompromising wall, and since his own jesting tone 
met with no response, he flung off his Figaro properties, and 
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rejoined as flatly and testily as if he had really been a brewer 
instead of a newspaper editor : 

‘‘ Seriously, Monsieur le Président, what am I to understand 
by your words? ” 

‘Seriously, Monsieur Villemessant, quite seriously and 
literally, as literally as I suppose you wish your readers to 
understand what you say in your newspaper—or is there a 
premature or retarded carnival issue ? ”’ 

“Where? What? Which issue >—Monseigneur, I implore 
you to explain yourself; I do not understand. . .” 

Was this still effrontery ? That seemed improbable. The 
speaker’s perplexity had brought beads of sweat to the heavy 
countenance far morc effectively than had either zeal for his 
patron’s service or the speed with which he had mounted the 
Bourbon staircase ; but the handkerchief was hidden away 
and forgotten in the clutch of the cramped fingers. He honestly 
looked as if he did not understand a word. Morny shook his 
head. 

“‘ Strange,” he murmured ; “ very strange, since you are 
editor-in-chief. I suppose you have not yet read this morning’s 
issue of your own paper ? ”’ 

**IT assure you, Monsieur le Comte, not a morsel of manu- 
script goes to press until I have approved every word. In 
to-day’s issue you will find an excellent article on Mozart by 
Jouvin ; a leader by Lapierre ; contributions by Audebrand, 
Meillard, young Prémeray, and...and...” 

** And Rochefort’s chronicle, if I mistake not ? ”’ 

“* Oh, yes, this is his day.” 

** Did you approve that chronicle, Monsieur Villemessant ? ”’ 

The editor made no answer. 

“Did you read it, Monsieur Villemessant? It takes less 
time to write a © placet ’ upon a page or two of manuscript than 
to read them carefully.” 

** All sorts of things can happen in the hurry-scurry of getting 
the paper out,” rejoined Figaro with a groan. 

“I can quite understand that, Monsieur Villemessant, but 
it is a picy, all the same. That ‘ hurry-scurry ’ which made the 
latest specimen of Rochefort’s chronicle slip through your 
fingers, is likely to prove your ruin. Do you happen to have a 
copy of the newspaper about you ? ”’ 

Figaro felt despairingly in all his pockets. No, he had not a 
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copy with him. To tell the truth, he had not yet been to his 
office, having overslept himself that morning, “ tired after a 
late night at my desk, Your Excellency, followed by a supper- 
party at Brébant’s where we were celebrating the success of 
Choufleury. I met your orderly in the street, just after leaving 
my house, whither he had been sent from the office guided by 
one of our young fellows. A most unfortunate concatenation 
of circumstances.” 

‘Will you be good enough to look in the waste-paper 
basket ? ’? asked the Vice-Emperor. 

As the editor, tragical of mien, was leaning forward to 
burrow in this receptacle, Morny could not but smile. 

““Is there any scene in my Choufleury,” he asked himself, 
‘‘which is as good as my present interview with this marvel 
of an editor ? ” 

Figaro discovered the newspaper, and dragged it forth as 
triumphantly as a greyhound which has seized a hare by 
the neck. In an instant he found the columns containing 
Rochefort’s chronicle, and ran his eyes down them. 

‘“*Let me assure Your Excellency,” he exclaimed almost 
instantly, for long practice had made him a swift reader. His 
thick neck was even redder than his face, and his low forehead 
beneath the thin locks of hair was as wrinkled as a concertina. 
‘Let me assure Your Excellency that this is the most out- 
rageous abuse of confidence.”’ 

‘“No doubt,” interrupted Morny; “but that does not 
absolve you from your legal responsibility for the contents of 
your journal.” 

‘I repudiate the responsibility in this instance,” exclaimed 
the editor, with a despairing rumble, while his heavy hand 
crumpled the newspaper, as if strangling it, as if tearing at its 
throat with his teeth. ‘‘ One has no responsibility for an 
incendiary who sets fire to one’s house, for a wretch who 
murders one’s children. I have been scandalously betrayed. 
The meanest of tricks has been played on me. This is tanta- 
mount to forgery. It foists upon my newspaper, and upon me 
its editor, what is worse than an untruth, since it is an attack 
upon your exalted and honoured person, a criminal assault. 
Yes, this article, like any forged document, is a matter for the 
public prosecutor.” 

‘* Gently, gently,’ put in Morny, who was at the same time 
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pleased and irritated by this remarkable swing-over from 
defence to attack. “If you advance like this at the storming- 
pace, you will usurp the functions of the Second Bureau, 
Monsieur Villemessant. While we are alone together, you 
can save yourself the trouble of using strong words, especially 
such as are inappropriate. The chronicle is not actionable, as 
you imply, on the grounds that it is a falsification, or because 
it Is untrue in fact, but, on the contrary, precisely because it 
speaks the truth. The press is still subject to the dictatorship, 
so that is a matter in which I cannot help you, as yet ; and 
Rochefort’s truthful utterance is premature as well as most 
unseemly.” 

Apparently the editor’s despair and indignation could 
subside as swiftly as they had risen. He flung the maltreated 
newspaper into the waste-paper basket once more, fixed his 
patron with a glance that was again self-confident and no 
longer roving, folded his hands, and said unctuously : 

** ‘You can save me, Monseigneur. I offer you every possible 
kind of public satisfaction, over and above my assurance of 
my personal integrity as far as this matter is concerned. Above 
all I suggest that you allow me to make material recantation in 
the form of another long article upon Choufleury, by my dis- 
tinguished collaborator. . . .” 

‘* Were I spiteful, my dear fellow, I should ask you to write 
it yourself. But, if you will pardon my saying so, I have had a 
surfeit of Choufleury, which sticks in my gullet as much as it does 
in Monsieur Rochefort’s. Consequently, you need not give 
your distinguished collaborator the trouble.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,” put in Villemessant hastily. ‘“‘ As far as Roche- 
fort is concerned, he, of course, will be instantly fired, with an 
appropriate announcement of the fact in the newspaper.” 

The Vice-Emperor passed his fingers across his bald forehead, 
as the Emperor was wont to do when afflicted with headache, 
or desirous of producing the impression that he had a headache, 
but only wished, at bottom, to stir up the rabbit-hutch of his 
thoughts.— 

**T think you are making a mistake,” said Morny. ‘‘ You 
are no fuol, Monsieur Villemessant, and need merely bethink 
yourself for a moment. If your journal is suppressed, you 
will have no need to dismiss Rochefort. If it is not suppressed, 
then you will have henceforward the most famous and most 
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attentively read chronicler in Paris, and will have to treble his 
screw.” 

Villemessant did not answer, but remained watchful. Morny 
continued to stroke his forehead. 

“What the devil have I done to annoy the fellow?” he 
unexpectedly questioned. But this question was one he had 
previously answered in his reverie, and was not intended for 
another’s ears. Figaro looked up, but said nothing. 

In the ensuing pause, a footman entered. 

** His Excellency the minister for home affairs would like 
to say good morning to Your Excellency.” 

“Well,” said Morny with a smile, as soon as the man had 
gone out, “ if my old friend Persigny has come to condole with 
me about this morning’s issue of your newspaper, I think it is 
a bad look-out for you my poor Figaro.” 

‘You can save me, Monseigneur,” said the editor not 
seriously alarmed, but with stubborn hopefulness. As he 
approached the door, he repeated : 

“You can save me. When shall I come back? ”’ 

Morny answered, cordially enough: “In about an hour, 
and bring your chronicler with you.” 

** Bring whom, Your Excellency ? ” 

** Rochefort, of course.”’ 


The door opened. Villemessant had no time for a second 
question—and, besides, he was a man with a keen intelligence 
and considerable gift for dealing with difficult situations. He 
had time only to make two obeisances, one to the patron of 
whom he was taking leave and the other to the enemy who was 
entering. Morny waved genially, with a gesture directed 
indifferently towards the parting guest and the coming one. 
The minister for home affairs, on the other hand, in his greet- 
ing, made a sharp distinction between the magnate whom he 
had come to visit and the offender who unexpectedly crossed 
his path. Towards the president, in his florid way, he stretched 
out both arms, whereas all he vouchsafed for Figaro was a 
passing glance of anger. Herewith the situation was cleared 
up. The editor had been put in his place ; but, unshattered 
by the lightning, Figaro retreated in good order, retaining his 
self-confidence. 

As need hardly be said, the newcomer was a person of great 
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importance, being Viscount Fialin de Persigny, one of the chief 
participants in the foundation of the Second Empire. 

(Since Louis Napoleon was not an ungrateful man, it might 
seem strange that Persigny had not yet been made a duke, 
nor even Morny, so far. The fact was that the Emperor’s 
feelings towards the two pacemakers of his good fortune were 
not free from alloy. Pacemakers? In many respects he 
regarded them as balls-and-chains attached to his ankles.) 
The prophet of Bonapartism, the frenzied dervish of the 
Napoleonic Idea, the chief propagandist of Louis’s pretender- 
ship, the dark horse of ’48, the black magician of the plebiscite, 
although by now he had become a historical figure, had aged 
very little. Most of his hair was as dark as ever, and the fore- 
head above which it grew in abundance was as handsome 
and clear as was his voice. But those were the only things 
about his aspect that could be described as handsome and 
clear. His nose had a strange twist to the right, and seemed, 
especially when he was excited, to drag the whole of his face 
in the same direction—a face simultaneously coarse-featured 
and pinched, a barrack-yard sort of countenance. Long ago, 
before his assumption of the prophetic role, he had actually 
been a non-commissioned officer in the hussars ; Corporal 
Fialin, not a viscount at all ; and his bandy legs bore permanent 
record to his having been too much in the saddle during youth. 
In the first stages of his prophetic career there had been 
manifest other vestiges of his army days; a delight in the 
martial music of drums and trumpets, and an inclination to 
engage, as colour-sergeants, light-loving ladies who were willing 
to pay through the nose for the privilege. His dark whiskers 
were still bushy ; and it was not unduly obvious that they and 
the hair on his scalp were dyed, since the silver of advancing 
years was allowed to show upon the temples. He was an adept 
at make-up, just as he was a finished elegant in his attire, 
having copied these details of exemplary virility from a 
supreme exponent, the Apollonian Alfred d’Orsay. His 
delight in the cultivated externals of life was unchanged ; 
but he also loved its dramatic contents and its vigorous 
demands. By the calendar, he was of the same age as the 
Emperor, almost to the month. Both men were in their 
four-and-fiftieth year; but time had dealt differently with 
them, dragging one of them along tenaciously and driving 
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the other violently forward, and burdening, it would seem, 
the patient one more heavily than the impatient. The 
Emperor was much older than his years, and this seemed the 
smallest of his troubles. The prophet liked to look younger 
than he was, but only because his master was indifferent to 
advancing age, and because the fatigue which Napoleon had 
at first assumed as a mask had gradually fixed its lines upon 
his countenance. That was why, not merely in order to come 
to terms with time, but also because of the incessant need 
for assuming the offensive, the paladin must shake off the years 
which the prince had unhesitatingly accepted. It was a 
mistake, thought Persigny, for the Emperor to believe that 
time would deal kindly with him. The servant, therefore, 
had to watch while the master slept, becoming all the more 
wakefully alert in proportion as Napoleon grew more sleepy ; 
the servant had to wake the master, to stir the master up, when- 
ever the occasion demanded it. That had always been 
Persigny’s office. 

As Persigny came in, it looked as if the minister for home 
affairs had been about to embrace the president of the 
Legislative Assembly, and as if Morny were more than a little 
harsh in repelling the eager cordiality of the other with his 
own more generalised affability or even with a chilly politeness. 
The two men knew one another very well, and had recourse 
to this preliminary ceremonial only as a thermometer to 
record the intensity of their opposition at the time. Their 
enmity, such as it was, was an old one and almost a tender 
one. Each of them entertained so convenient a disinclination 
for the other that at times it became difficult for them to meet, 
but the regulative importance of this mutual hostility could 
again and again be confirmed. For both of them were too 
clever, too intelligent, to quarrel seriously with one another. 
Long before, the prophet had brought the brothers together 
and had introduced Morny the gambler into the world of 
great political speculation ; because Morny had the gift of 
luck, of which there was need. In those days they had been 
good friends, merely feeling that a day might come in 
which they would be good enemies. When fortune took 
a favourable turn, they became aware of the causes for their 
antipathy. Persigny was the conqueror of the time, whereas 
Morny was the darling of the time. This made them better 
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as antagonists than as partners. They replaced one another 
in this office and in that. Persigny succeeded Morny as 
minister for home affairs ; then the prophet departed to an 
honorable but remote post in charge of the London Embassy, 
but had now been recalled, because, in this time of trial], the 
other scale of the balance must not be empty.—Persigny and 
Morny could obstruct one another when such a course was 
helpful in their struggle on behalf of the time and against the 
time ; but neither would ever try to bring about the permanent 
downfall of the other. 

The impetus with which Persigny entered, carried him as 
far as the chair to which his host waved him, and then died 
suddenly down, not being frittered away in the preliminaries 
or transitions of polite greeting. He was silent for a second 
or two, pursing up his lips, his eyes (still those of a charging 
bull) fixed upon Morny’s sky-blue waistcoat. Then he 
opened his lips, with a little pop, as if a cork had been withdrawn 
from a bottle, and said : 

“IT propose to take strong action and make a signal 
example.”’ 

‘““In what way, if you please?’ asked Morny. 

Persigny’s gaze climbed swiftly from Morny’s waistcoat to 
Morny’s face, this unloved imperial visage which resembled 
ever more closely the beloved visage of Morny’s half-brother, 
though endowed with the added advantages of wakefulness 
and intelligibility. 

“My dear Morny, I do hope that your justified wrath has 
not evaporated, and that you will withdraw your protective 
hand from that newspaper fellow.” 

“My justified wrath?” inquired Morny, with seeming 
amusement. “ Even though | am prepared to admit, my dear 
Viscount, that this criticism in the ‘Figaro’, which has 
obviously mobilised you, touches me as a private person, still, 
I am not so completely the man of letters as to regard my 
wrath at a bad press-notice as justified. Besides, I was not 
really angry, but only a little annoyed at first, soon becoming 
so full of insight that I was able to regard my critic’s wrath 
as justified.” 

Persigny passed the back of his hand over his whiskers, 
his custom when annoyed. 

“Very prettily said, Morny ; and of course the only right 
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attitude for a distinguished amateur. Unfortunately, however, 
you can’t allow yourself the privilege of accepting a private 
slap on the face. The one who strikes you, strikes the State. 
That is why I propose to make an example.” 

‘* You intend to have the ‘ Figaro’ suppressed ? ”” 

‘Certainly. I came here to ask your approval of the measure.” 

‘My approval ? Of course I shall give you nothing of the 
kind. I am not going to make myself ridiculous, Persigny, by 
having an unfavourable press notice of a light opera answered 
by the heavy hand of the police.” 

“*But I could take action, Morny, for the librettist of 
Choufleury is plainly enough designated as a beneficiary of the 
coup d’état... .” 

‘There have been a great many beneficiaries of the coup 
d’état,” broke in Morny. 

This was too much. Persigny leaned back in his chair, 
stuck his hands into his trousers’ pockets, and made a 
popping noise with his lips. 

“What an argument,” he exclaimed, addressing vacancy. 
‘““Do you realise what you are saying, Morny? It is an 
argument for revolution.”’ He sat forward abruptly, on the 
extreme edge of his chair. “‘ You must be possessed by the 
devil, Morny. I have been afraid so for a long time.” 

** Let us stick to the point,”’ rejoined Morny looking no less 
arrogant than his brother Napoleon did at times. “I don’t 
wish to invade your province, Persigny ; but I cannot permit 
you to suppress a newspaper for reasons that bear directly or 
indirectly upon Rochefort’s references to my operetta. If 
you run counter to my wishes in this matter, I shall publish 
a paragraph in the ‘ Moniteur ’ disavowing you. So now you 
know what you have to expect.” 

** Thanks,” said Persigny, reaching for his hat, which 
was lying on the carpet beside his chair, and for his gloves, 
which had been tidily disposed on the hat-brim. It looked 
as if a breach were imminent. But the prophet did not stand 
up. Holding his hat upon his knees, he nodded mournfully. 

“I know what to expect, my dear old friend; I have 
known for a long time; and I am sticking to the point, a 
point which concerns us all. The point is that you have become 
the great hope of those who wish us ill, Morny. You will 
bring us misfortune.” 
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** Certainly that is far from being my aim,”’ answered Morny, 
looking serious, and showing remarkable patience. 

“I am quite willing to believe that, Morny. I am not such 
a fool as not to understand what you are aiming at with your 
unhappy reforms and your attempt to resurrect parliamentary 
government. With luck, 1f you can keep the reins in your 
own hands, you may get your way, and establish a warmed-up 
July monarchy, garnished with Anglo-Saxon liberalism ; 
limited monarchy, limited parliamentarism, limited and 
moderate. If luck turns against you, and the brakes fail to 
control your chariot when it is on the steep down-grade, it 
will roll on immoderately, and will at length overturn. That 
will mean the end of the Second Empire. Apart from this, 
the parliamentary happiness you are working for, and your 
mere tolerance towards Rochefort’s chronicle, mean the end 
of the Idea.”’ 

‘There are so many ideas nowadays,” interjected Morny. 
“Which particular one do you mean, Persigny ? ”’ 

‘*“ There has been and is only one Idea; the Napoleonic 
Idea,” said the prophet, putting his hat back upon the carpet, 
but retaining his gloves in his hand. 

‘‘ That is the one and only Idea, my good man, which has 
ceased to exist—or cxists in your mind alone.” 

Persigny tugged at the gloves, which were of fine mauve 
dogskin—their tint being a wonderful match for his trousers. 
He was moved to excitement. 

“I know that the Idea means more to me than ever before 
Morny ; and that I alone retain it. You know the Emperor’s 
dictum ; ‘ The Empress is a legitimist, Morny is a constitu- 
tional monarchist, I am really a socialist ; there remains in 
France only one Bonapartist, Persigny, and he 1s a lunatic.’ 
But I am not a lunatic, Morny, or, if I am a lunatic, I am 
an indispensable one. If I had not been indispensable, you 
would not have induced the Emperor to recall me to office.” 

** Oh, so you know that, do you? ”’ inquired Morny with a 
smile. 

‘‘ Our discreet sovereign has a passion for two kinds of 
indiscretions ; towards the gentlemen of his entourage in 
particular, and towards their wives in general.” 

Morny contemplated his finger-nails, and held his peace, 
being a tactful person ; for now Persigny, the plain-spoken 
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junatic, was alluding to an extremely private matter, the 
sorrows of his own marriage to a fierce and contentious lady, 
so great a lady that she saw in her husband, not the future 
duke, but the sometime corporal, whom she treated with 
scant respect for a personality which had already made him 
one of the figures in history. Alas, women had never done 
justice to his prophetic role, considering him, rather, a lunatic. 
He had no luck with women, poor Persigny. As for his wife, 
even the Emperor was afraid of Lady Persington (as in high 
society the anglomaniac and nymphomaniac was nicknamed) ; 
for the wife of the re-made minister for home affairs was 
doing her utmost to revive the tender relationship with the 
throne which she had enjoyed for an hour when her husband 
had been minister for home affairs ten years before. The 
Emperor, however, had no desire to resuscitate the past. 

Persigny holding his gloves in his right hand, flapped with 
them the palm of his left. 

** Yes, I know very well that you sent for me from England, 
Morny, for me of all people in the world. You are afraid 
of your own reforms and of the spirits you are conjuring up. 
What have you achieved thus far? Rochefort— chronicles, as 
you term them ; lampoons that are scarcely veiled, as I term 
them ; and sooner or later, I shall put the author in gaol, if 
you do not prevent me. What have you achieved? Noise, 
that is to say criticism, that is to say opposition. During the 
ten years of the dictatorship, perfect tranquillity prevailed, 
and you could be as stupid as you pleased, since no one dared 
draw attention to the fact in public. Now you allow our 
foreign policy (which is wrong-headed enough, since it is 
allied with revolution instead of with autocracy, with Italy 
instead of with Prussia) to awaken an echo throughout the 
country ; now you permit a great clamour to arise. What 
have you achieved ? A new and powerful opposition group ; 
the Catholic opposition numbering almost a hundred deputies, 
the clergy and the faithful—the loud, the explicit ‘ Kultur- 
kamp ’—a struggle that goes on in all ways and on all fields 
between the State authorities and the Church. Can you not 
see, Morny, that a dictatorship cannot possibly be metamor- 
phosed back into forms which it has destroyed and devoured 
-~any more than a wolf can be metamorphosed back into the 
lamb it has eaten? Nay more, that a dictatorship cannot be 
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mitigated, since it ceases to be a dictatorship the moment it 
surrenders a tittle of its power. Of course you know this 
perfectly well, and that is why you summon me, the old satyr, 
to help you in treading back into the earth at least half of the 
rathripe fruit of your liberal forcing-house. I work as hard 
as I can, crossing swords with cardinals and Jacobins, sup- 
pressing their newspapers, dissolving their organisations. In 
1863, unless you put me in a strait-waistcoat, I shall arrange 
for fresh elections which will set the clock back ten years ; 
] shall inaugurate a counter-reformation. What are you 
doing, Morny ? You too are busily at work, as we all know 
and see. You are making a reformation ; you are liberating 
the spoken and the written word ; you are playing at demagogy. 
The result will be an extraordinary Second Empire; _ half 
authoritarian, half liberal ; the world won’t know where it 
is, won’t know who is holding the two parts together ; won’t 
know who can be preventing their severance.” 

** The Emperor,’ said Morny. 

** And for how long ? ”’ 

** Until one part overpowers the other ; until time, which is 
working on my side, exorcises the satyr, or confines him in a 
strait-waistcoat.”’ 

Persigny did not burst into a rage as might have been 
expected, but smiled—and that did not improve his looks, for 
when he smiled his whole face became as crooked as his nose. 

‘What splendid confidence,” he replied sarcastically. 
‘* When we look closely into the matter, we see with astonish- 
ment that the tolerance on which you plume yourself will last 
precisely so long as will be needed for you autocratically to 
allow time to work on your side—time which you will be able 
to command, no longer as a Vice-Emperor, but as a demigod. 
Is not that a rather extravagant expectation ?—By the by, how 
old are you, Morny ?”’ 

Morny looked at him, with an expression which was neither 
friendly nor unfriendly ; but looked attentively, much as he 
was used to look at himself in the mirror before choosing one 
of his silvered pills. 

“Teli me, Persigny, is it not a little extravagant of you to 
treat a great and powerful charitable Catholic organisation 
as if it were a political secret society ? Are you really deter- 
mined to destroy that wonderful brotherhood, the benevolent 
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Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which is at work throughout 
Europe ? ”’ 

Seriously, thoughtfully, and slowly, the prophet drew on 
his left glove. So fine was the leather and so close-fitting was 
it for his bulky hand, that this operation could only be effected 
cautiously and with the aid of a number of gentle manipulations. 

‘**T am loth to answer that,” he said, after a pause ; “‘ and 
you must remember that you yourself have a way of leaving 
questions unanswered. After all, one would rather not have 
one’s items of information handed over to the first chronicler 
that might happen along. We have reason for being suspicious 
of one another, don’t you think ?—-Still, I will answer your 
question all the same. In the State which the Emperor and 
I created and which you wish to reform or rather destroy, 
in the universal State, the totalitarian State of my idea, there 
can be no lesser State, no separate autonomies, not even that 
of an organisation of those who wish to love their neighbours. 
That brotherhood has achieved so perfect an anonymity of 
helpfulness, a precision of charitable works which function so 
smoothly and noiselessly, that it has become a sort of republic 
for practising altruism, with a secret hierarchy like the Free- 
inasons’, lt makes even the Christian virtues dangerous to the 
State, because they are independent of the State. What I 
wish to annihilate is the independence, not the virtue. What 
I want is that even the most splendid altruism shall belong to 
the State and have its Emperor, my Emperor. Let the 
Vincentian Republic of Christian Duty elect the Emperor as 
its president ; then all will be well. Is that so extravagant a 
demand? Then the clericalist opposition is extravagant, 1s 
venturesome, is presumptuous, because the State likewise per- 
forms works of charity. Is not that better than a Kulturkamp? ”’ 

‘Not better than a conflict, my dear fellow, only another 
form of conflict, which may be better practically but is not 
better morally. Very clever, extremely clever ; but your plan 
will miscarry, since for omnipotence it is too late a week, and 
the time is only suited for new claims. You ought to have 
carried out your scheme ten years ago, when for the pulpits 
the Emperor was still Charlemagne. The days for a backward 
metamorphosis are long past, since the lamb disappeared a 
good while ago and the wolf is decrepit. Your phrasing 
was excellent, Persigny.”” 
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The prophet stretched out his gloved left hand, which 
looked refined and narrow and seemly as compared with the 
naked right. This latter he now raised, pointing uncivilly at 
the Vice-Emperor. 

** Well, tell me, Morny, what is your decrepit wolf doing 
in Mexico? What is your lapsed time doing in Mexico? 
What are you tolerating in Mexico?” 

Morny swallowed uneasily, and answered gently : 

** Now you touch upon a very different question.” 

The prophet picked up his hat once more and rose to his 
feet. 

“Oh no, my friend, no, no! We must stick to the point, 
no matter in what corner of the map your restlessness or your 
stupidity or your quarrelsomeness may lead you astray. 
Your answer is inadequate, Monseigneur. Why do you 
extend a protective hand over the infamous ‘ Figaro’, which 
humbugs the Empire, and over Rochefort armed with a razor, 
who wants to slit the Empire’s weasand ? Why do you not, 
then, join forces with me, to protect the Emperor against 
Mexico, the last, the most extreme, the most out-of-the-way 
absurdity ? Let me speak more strongly. Why do you not 
protect him against Mexico, which is the abyss ? ”’ 

‘* You exaggerate, Persigny,’ said Morny wearily, also getting 
up. ‘“ You always exaggerate, but you find it worth while. 
Should it prove that you have not exaggerated, the controlling 
organs of the nation will protect the Emperor against Mexico. 
I guarantee that.” 

‘* Alas I fear that you are guaranteeing more than you can 
perform, that you overestimate your powers, old friend. No 
matter whether the initiators of Mexico are ideologists or 
speculators, I am afraid that the controlling nation will not 
protect them but cut off their heads. We can bring our folly 
and our infamy home to the man here at home; we ought 
not to export it. What is the name of that operetta of yours 
which has led to our conversation, Morny ? Choufleury restera 
chez sot? Let’s stay at home, Morny ; let’s stay at home.— 
Besides, you look over-tired.”’ 


The Vice-Emperor tramped up and down the room, and 
each time he turned, he glanced at the big double-winged 
door. Through this door would come the man of whom he 
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and Persigny had been speaking, the man with the razor, 
the weasand-slitter. The prophet was fond of vigorous parables 
and impressive metaphors; this made him a stimulating 
personality. —Mexico! Mexico! If Rochefort, perhaps, 
would write the Mexico-chronicle.— 

Villemessant entered. The Vice-Emperor looked past him 
at the door. Both wings closed behind him with the quiet 
malice of a well-oiled trap. The editor was out of breath, as 
before, but not humorously this time. Morny certainly looked 
over-tired ; his face was grey, and his head seemed balder 
than usual; “‘ Damnably bald” thought Figaro, “ lonely 1 in 
fer perhaps he has not been able to save me. . . 

‘“*T cannot find him, Your Excellency,” he panted. ** He’s 
the deuce of a fellow. Can’t find him anywhere, at the office 
or at home. You wouldn’t think it, would you, but he lives 
hard by the immortal Mérimée. All sorts of strange cattle 
come out of the rue des Beaux-Arts. I couldn’t even find him 
at Brébant’s, one of his usual haunts. You know what a run 
I must have had from the Latin Quarter to the Faubourg 
Montmartre—and all for nothing.” 

Morny interruptcd : 

‘Then Monsieur Rochefort will not come to see me?” 

The editor mopped his brow and his mouth with his hand- 
kerchief ; his bull-neck was flushed. 

“Your Excellency, I shall give him the sack.” 

‘“ No you won’t,” replied Morny. ‘“ Henceforward he will 
be your big man on the ‘ Figaro’. Keep your eye on him, 
Villemessant, so that your rivals won’t get him away from 
you, and also to save him from the Second Bureau. The 
minister for home affairs would like to send him to the 
guillotine.”’ 

“‘T shall yet make a Paul out of him,” rejoined Figaro 
confidently, thanking heaven and his patron that he himself 
was saved. Very happy on this account, he laughed out loud, 
but the sound at such a moment was unseemly, as if he had 
laughed for no good reason. 

The Vice-Emperor joined courteously in the laughter. He 
opened two buttons of the sky-blue waistcoat and thrust his 
hand into the aperture. It seemed an ordinary, comfortable 
gesture. But the hand was crushed against the stomach and 
the fingers bored their way into the flesh—for the sting was deep. 


CHAPTER SIX 
SACRED WILES 


RETURNING THANKS 


S it not presumptuous to say that the time works for 
| this man or for that, for Morny or Persigny, for Turin or 
Rome, for Poland or Russia, for Berlin or Vienna, for 
General Grant or General Lee, for Jecker or Juarez? The time 
works, the time works, yet it does not look as if the time were 
thinking of this man or that ; the huge machine 1s not stoked 
by this man or by that, it consumes them all as fuel. We 
can conceive the machine as a magnified Briareus, as having 
a thousand hands, thousands of hands, with fingers to the 
number of tens of thousands kneading human life. It seems as 
if not one of the hands knew what the other hands were 
doing, and as if each finger were plucking at a different string 
of political life. ‘The resulting music is extremely confused. 
He whose business it is to listen to such music, or who makes 
it his business because he regards it as his music and his time 
--the statesman—finds it distracting and is by no means to be 
envied. He is in much the same position as was the com- 
mander-in-chief at Magenta and Solferino, who could not see 
through the copses on the other side of the Naviglio or discern 
what was going on beyond the fuming cypress-crowned hill. 
He does not know what is coming, nor even what nowis. If he 
be modest as well as sagacious, he will content himself with 
the workings of the nearest finger of time, while giving out 
that he has grasped a whole hand. No one can check his 
assertion, for no one is by a single second more advanced 
than he. Time is a mighty rectifier and dictator of uncertainty, 
and prophets are suspect deserters into the undemonstrable. 
The wanquil and distinguished-looking Morny of the 
presidential chair seemed, therefore, to be holding one of 
time’s hands, and to have mastered its far-reaching movements 
beyond the thronged and attentive hall ; beyond the town of 
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Paris, now rejoicing in the sunshine of early summer, more 
and more in love with her own beauty, her own splendour ; 
beyond the Empire perplexedly flourishing, not as yet seriously 
discontented, humming with the joy of life, grown somewhat 
critical from a revival of its old intellectualism and radicalism, 
but still happy and powerful ; beyond the continent pregnant 
with decisions ; across the ocean to the New World, which, 
northward, was lacerating its own flesh, but centrally, in 
Mexico, was worrying at the Emperor’s Idea imported from 
overseas, and was rending the flesh of its kepi-wearing exporters 
of ideas. 

In the hall, in the strangers’ gallery which was opposite the 
presidential throne and well above the floor where the deputies 
sat, was Rochefort, unnoticed by Morny, whose eyes were 
mentally fixed upon a wider world while he gave half his atten- 
tion to the important debate upon Mcxico. He could see his 
orchestra of deputies dispersed over the floor, knowing each 
of them by sight. With closed eyes he could have named them 
one after another. Whenever he leaned forward, he could see 
the top of the head, or sometimes the agitated profile, of the 
orator at the tribune. He knew, therefore, every one of the 
deputies by the back"of the head as well as by the face. But for 
him the grouped spectators, the umbels whose heads and 
shoulders projected above the parapet, were only the “stuffing ”’ 
of the boxes, and perhaps the thermometer of public interest. 
Rochefort, on the other hand, had eyes only for Morny. 

Rochefort was getting on, it would seem. The days of wait- 
ing were over ; the nonentity had become the chronicler of the 
‘Figaro’ ; and wherever his fierce visage showed, the over- 
stressed visage with the nubbly forehead, a whisper would go 
round : ‘‘ That is Rochefort of the ‘ Figaro.’ ’? Here was fame 
of a kind. What more could a man want? He was now in a 
position to eat what he pleased, which was bad for him, since 
he had a delicate digestion. He could buy pictures, antique 
furniture, and plenty of toys for the little girl, whom he had 
called Lucile in honour of Camille Desmoulins, the mild-eyed 
agitator. Rochefort had the eyes of a cannibal ; but was he an 
agitator, an incendiary? Were the flames which burned at 
the back of his eyes at length issuing forth into the open? He 
wrote chronicles, that was all. He had made a style for himself 
which, as his editor said, he burlesqued the serious and took 
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burlesque seriously ; brandished a wooden sword with which he 
threatened society. But he was not allowed to attack the State 
with a bludgeon. When, last September, nine months ago, he 
had weighted his wooden sword with lead, in order to deliver a 
formidable blow at the operetta Choufleury and its author (the 
dignitary up there upon the presidential chair), the jesting 
chronicler had become an almost celebrated man. And why? 
Because the great Morny permitted him a jester’s license, and, 
with the same tranquillity and distinction he now showed 
when presiding over the attack upon foreign policy, he had 
allowed the insignificant clown-chronicler to pluck the fruit of 
impudence. 

Fame of this sort was not his object in life ; and still less was 
that object gratitude towards the magnanimous man, the 
saviour—a thankfulness which Editor de Villemessant wore 
like the Order of the Golden Fleece, and which, with great 
persistency, he tricd to make his chronicler wear as well. No, 
Rochefort, would not wear this order of gratitude ; he was 
not one to choose the “ sensible’? and therefore profitable 
course, was a man who did not know on which side his bread 
was buttered. ‘‘ Figaro”’ here, “ Figaro” there. Well, let 
him have his fling, provided that his bi-weekly harlequinades 
were not written without due regard for the feelings of the Lord 
Protector. But he would not be given the sack, since harshness 
to everyone was his successful journalistic trick, and unpunished 
relentlessness towards the second highest in the land had been 
his personal triumph. Why was he at odds with destiny, even 
when destiny had at length begun to fondle him? His natural 
and warranted ingratitude made publicity for him—a remark- 
able free ad., paid for by the Vice-Emperor ! 

At bottom things were not going on so well with Rochefort, 
and he quarrelled with the favour of fortune. His fortune had 
been bestowed on him by the very god of good fortune whom 
he wished to overthrow. That could not be denied, and it was 
intolerable. His tainted happiness conveyed a taint even into 
the good, old anger, and spun out of ingratitude tough threads 
which he could not shake off, though he loathed them because 
they established ties between him and the unobtrusive yet 
humiliating Maecenas. Until this paltry deed which had 
brought Rochefort fame, Morny the grandee had been for 
Rochefort nothing more than one of the representatives of the 
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State, bastard brother of the bastard Emperor, to be detested 
and opposed like a hundred other creatures of the regime. 
Then, suddenly, he disintegrated himself from the enemy front, 
and showed himself worthy of particular attention. There 
must be something unusual about the man who refused to 
allow the furious Figaro to dismiss the malefactor, who actually 
admitted the truth of the criticism, and, in the end, wanted to 
make the critic’s acquaintance. Rochefort would not rise to 
the fly of an invitation ; but he watched Morny bend forward, 
watched him from a distance, from the safe cover of the 
strangers’ gallery, while himself remained one of the obscure 
masses. He could not but be astonished at what he saw. What 
was he, this grand-bastard of the Empire, second-greatest 
profiteer of the coup d’état, who now, with amazing energy, 
strode along the path of parliamentary reform, and had 
even been able, at the end of last year, aided by an uncourtly 
but extremely expert minister of finance, to wrest financial 
control back to the Chamber ? Was he really the hope of the 
Empire, a worthy product of an unworthy time? Or was he 
nothing more than the most corrupt of the incorporated cor- 
ruptions which proceeded from this spinner of happiness, in 
whose web the floundering chronicler must have become 
entangled or he would never have asked himself such 
questions. For what did it signify that French policy in Mexico 
should be under discussion here to-day by the Legislative 
Assembly, for approval or rejection? Such a thing could not 
have come to pass had not the enigmatic man on the presiden- 
tial seat created the parliamentary requisites for criticism and 
control. Why had Mexico become the sensation of the hour, 
the new fatality? People at large had hitherto paid little 
heed to these ramifications of the imperial Idea when it sprouted 
in exotic regions. What matter whether it was Syria, China, or 
Mexico? Such eccentric amusements of the Kepi were part 
of the Neo-Imperial reputation, were an important turn of 
fortune’s-wheel, were notable contributions to the new happi- 
ness, But the Kepi in Rome had been nearer and more impor- 
tant ; and the minister for home affairs, who, if he could have 
got his way, would have posted a sentry outside every pres- 
bytery, was inconveniently close. Rome was nearer than 
Mexico, but Persigny was even nearer than Rome. Or was 
it all up with the political interests of Paris--that Narcissus 
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of a town, which was in love with itself, cared only for its own 
beauties, so that, as the editor of “ Figaro ’’ had said, a dog run 
over on the boulevard was more important to Paris than 
the kepi-wearers who went to the dogs outside Puebla ? 

All the same, Puebla was the word which came angrily 
across the sea, and landed noisily, plain to all, now known to 
all, and setting the tone to this assembly. Rochefort had been 
the man who, when Mexico was still far away, outside the focus 
of public interest, had pricked up his ears to listen; for he 
listened wherever the imperial policy was running saps, 1n the 
hope that they might lead in the wrong direction and eventually 
to doom. His observation of the Mexican affair bore fruit from 
the first. The French ultimatum, with its all-embracing 
demands, contained a clause which made both the lukewarm 
British allies and the Spanish confederates highly indignant, 
and drove a premature wedge into the substance of the ex- 
peditionary league. This was the fulfilment of the Jecker 
agreement, thanks to which Mexican shares rose on the Bourse. 
—Rochefort’s interest grew. Whose finger was in the pie? 
Every street arab in Paris said that Morny’s was there, and was 
dominant. However, this matter was still obscure, this bloody 
and incredibly mean affair would surely not offer the best 
chances of a scoop to the man who was trying, step by step, 
to drag the Empire out of the mire of dictatorship? The 
issues were queerly involved. Look how Monsieur Rochefort, 
who from a rebel had become an arrivist by the passive 
favour of the Lord Protector, is floundering in the under- 
growth of imperial good fortune! No, it was not known, 
vice-imperial chronicler, nor even whispered; for Mexico 
was far away, the name had a pleasant and unexciting 
ring, while those who owned Jecker bonds would certainly 
not disseminate such whispers, but would only rub their hands 
gleefully. Up till now, people continued to stare reverently 
at and to make obeisance before the grandee in the presidential 
chair, who accepted critical realities, overlooked rude remarks, 
and, by his reforms, had rendered possible the oratorical 
struggle about Mexico, just as presumably he had by his 
speculations facilitated the Kepi-men’s struggle in Mexico—an 
abominable business, but always conducted with distinction, 
always with distinction ! 

The observer had also recognised this much, that in Mexican 
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politics, in the Mexican affair, two speculations were inter- 
woven ; that the stock-exchange speculation would have lacked 
impetus had it not been for the other, the dynastic speculation. 
The financial impetus presumably came from the Vice- 
Emperor ; but the other, the dynastic, must come from the 
Emperor, or from the imperial pair, or still more probably 
from the Empress, who thrust her fingers more and more 
eagerly into the political pie, now that the Emperor became 
more and more deeply immersed in the marish of his own life. 
What a splendid division of labour in this divine family. The 
observer knew that they were playing shuttlecock with crowns 
in the Tuileries. His previous informer, Pietri, one of the 
Empress’s secretaries, had told him about Eugenie’s Mexican 
clique, and about Eugenie’s young archduke, whose long silky 
beard had thrown a spell upon her, and who was now waiting 
at Miramar for the development of imperial sentiment in 
Mexico. How were such affects created in the land of Juarez ? 
By force, by the force of arms, by the same bayonets that were 
needed to ensure the victory of the Jecker bonds. What com- 
bustible for an incendiary ! Rochefort, however, was merely - 
an observer, held in leash by his own success, in Monsieur 
Figaro’s leading-strings. He could only throw light upon the 
detestable intrigues when conversing with his friends at a coffee- 
house—telling them, for instance, that the British were 
presumably confederates for no other reason than to control 
the hanky-panky with diadems and share-certificates. In the 
end, however, the English and the Spanish allies refused to 
join the French invaders, riding at anchor off the coast while 
the imperial Idea marched inland. When, a little later, they 
expressly repudiated responsibility for the twofold speculation, 
who in Paris was greatly excited by this desertion? Only 
Rochefort, the chronicler, who made an eddy of excitement 
for himself alone. Unsupported, the marines and kepi-men 
who comprised the French Expeditionary Force on behalf of 
the speculation had, unaided, to face Juarez and Yellow Jack— 
with a resultant defeat at Puebla. 

What are we to do, when the honour of the Empire is at 
stake and gloire is imperilled ? Let us strengthen the Expedi- 
tionary Force ; let us send many more kepis to Mexico ; let 
us make the twofold speculation a national affair. The word 
“ Puebla ’? was in everyone’s mouth, not as a malediction, 
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but as a war-cry. The history of the time was watered from 
tainted springs, but the unsuspecting people hastened to filter 
the waters through its own clean sentiments. Was the 
observer to weep or to laugh? The military credits had been 
approved by the Chamber, almost without protest, for it 
harkened to the watchword. To-day’s criticism will have no 
effect in preventing vengeance being exacted for Puebla. 
Steps have been taken to ensure that much. 

The House sits silent and attentive for some time, for Jules 
Favre is speaking. He says all that can be said against the 
expedition and against the instability of Anglo-French 
collaboration ; but he speaks in extraordinarily moderate 
terms. The president sees him from behind, looking at the 
back of the orator’s leonine head; but the observer in 
the strangers’ gallery contemplates Favre full-face, watching the 
signs of care flit gently across the expressive countenance, and 
the restrained indignation (‘“‘Oh these calumnies voiced 
against France by the foreign world!’’) with which the 
virtuoso of efficiency prepares for a crafty leap—not, now, 
roaring like a lion or‘ issuing a pilot’s call. Rochefort sees 
more than does Morny, for whom, considers the observer, these 
manoeuvres betoken danger ; yet the observer is not pleased 
by Favre’s stealthy approach. Since when has Rochefort 
been in favour of chivalry in the attack upon a regime of 
stock-exchange speculators, upon a policy which aims at making 
money out of the sacrifice of soldiers, the policy of those who 
exploit national sentiments for the sordid ends of business ? 
Since when? Since the magnate up there in the seat of honour 
had shown himself so chivalrous towards the petty critic 
of his own doings ? Would you now, if you could, Rochefort, 
warn the menaced Lord Protector ?>—No, Rochefort would 
not warn Morny. 

Jules Favre is filled with distressing indignation, not about 
the Mexican adventure ; no, about the detestable calumnies 
that are rife in foreign lands: and his metallic voice, muted 
to-day, is muted even more as he goes on to vent his righteous 
wrath. “Did not the * Times’ recently declare that the 
Jecker bonds had been bought up by a company headed by 
persons of distinction?’®’ ‘The orator raised his hands in 
horror, and likewise raised his voice: ‘“ The report has not 
yet made its way to France, but it circulates unpunished 
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elsewhere in Europe.” He paused, as if there were nothing 
more to say, though his face showed that he would like to say 
a great deal more. His mighty mouth closed with a snap. 
The muscles of his neck swelled, so that onc could imagine 
the pressure of another’s strong hand upon his mouth as 
upon the mouths of them all. Now, in a silence weighty with 
meaning, the noiseless lion made his spring. 

Morny and Rochefort looked up simultaneously. Perhaps 
their eyes would cross? But Morny did not catch sight of 
Rochefort, did not disintegrate the journalist from the umbel 
of heads in the strangers’ gallery, or detach this one man’s 
gaze from among the mass of staring faces. All the same, the 
Vice-Emperor was thinking of the chronicler. ‘“‘ ‘The cat of 
rumour is out of the bag now; what a dainty morsel for 
Rochefort ! ”’ 

Rochefort contemplated Morny. Who could bclicve that 
the man who looked so tranquil and distinguished had just 
received a blow from the lion’s paw? Was he unmoved 
because his conscience was easy, because he was cold-blooded, 
because he was brazen-faced or thick-skinned ? And what 
about Favre’s tactics, the crouching and the leaping of a beast 
of prey—was this emblematic? Was the truth of the matter 
important ? ‘ The lion knows just as little as I do,” thought 
Rochefort, “‘ whether Morny is one of the prime movers in this 
Mexican affair; but the lion attacks Morny because Morny 
is an enemy, my enemy as well as Favre’s.’”’ A lampoonist 
does not need truth in order to fire his brand; rumour 
suffices, or a falsehood. Rochefort, indeed, is not an incendiary, 
but a chronicler in leading-strings. However, by crouching 
and leaping he can get hold of the rumour that has now been 
put into circulation, and, as the Merry Andrew of thc news- 
paper, he can bit and bridle it nicely for his chronicle. Will 
he do so? The devil alone knows why he should boggle at it. 

Out of the paralysing stillness of the hall there now rose, 
as if at the word of command, the protests of Morny’s 
friends. But the conductor made no sign. When he made 
one, it was to wave his hands appeasingly and to quench the 
demonstration in his favour with the famous Morny smile. 

‘Perhaps’, thought Rochefort, who was feeling ill at 
ease, ‘‘ he will once more edit the official stenographic report, 
So that nothing will be said about Favre’s attack or the counter- 
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demonstration. In that case, I shall write about the Mexican 


debate in my chronicle...” 
But the lion’s spring was fully reported in the official record. 


The Emperor was in good spirits. Had not Morny known 
that Louis’s burst of vigour had begun sometime ago, when 
the news from Puebla came to hand, and consequently after 
receiving the cold douche of defeat, he might have fancied 
that the dictator’s unwonted cheerfulness was partly the 
outcome of malicious delight, connected more or less with 
the blow from the lion’s paw which he, Morny the unflinching 
reformer, had received in the reformed Chamber ; and that 
the malice was an expression of the rift which the domestic 
imbroglio had introduced into the relationship between the 
brothers—accounting, maybe, for the Vice-Emperor’s obvious 
depression. Anyhow, the Emperor was hard at work, somewhat 
ostentatiously. He was again commander-in-chief; was 
organizing the new, the great Mexican invasion ; the despatch 
of a whole army corps as second expeditionary force. He 
was arranging the minutie of equipment, commissariat, 
sanitary service, and other relevant matters ; was outspoken 
in his criticism of the previous conduct of the campaign ; 
devised a new plan of operations, which would reckon 
with the hostile climate no less than with the fighting forces 
of the enemy, and would provide, in every detail, for the 
proper disposition (as climate directed) of the white, the 
brown, and the black formations. Oh yes, he had plenty of 
work. The embarkations were to begin during these first 
days of July, so he was up to the neck in work; but this 
suited him. No, there was no malicious delight. He was merely 
in high fettle, as fresh and vigorous as if he were once more 
wearing the kepi amid the wind and sunshine of camp-life. 
His brother, on the other hand, was going through bad days, 
as his ashen skin disclosed. Yes, yes, he could receive 
Monsieur le President, who must not stay too long, however. 

What extraordinary questions you are asking, Morny ! 
Whether the stakes in Mexico are not becoming excessive, 
beyond the bounds of calculation or reason? Whether, if we 
take long views, it would not save money were we promptly 
and effectively to liquidate the whole affair, thus averting 
unpredictable consequences, and cutting grief at its sources? 
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Would not the advantages thus gained outweigh the possible 
loss of prestige, making that seem a trifle to be speedily 
forgotten ? Preposterous questions, coming thus late in the 
day. What we need now is success, success by hook or by crook; 
that is why I am despatching 23,000 men. We need success 
to establish Maximilian on the throne. Perhaps a provision 
of this important second string to the Habsburg bow may 
compensate the Austrians for the loss of Venice. I know the 
plan sounds foolhardy, and seems quite out of the ordinary 
to young Francis Joseph, who is a man devoid of imagination, 
and therefore wants to discourage his brother. We need 
success to help us break away from Italy and come nearer 
to Rome ; for Rome is interested in the overthrow of a Mexican 
Indian who despoils the Church and in the establishment of 
a Catholic monarchy in Central America. We must draw 
nearer to Rome in a more direct way, too; this very year, 
becausc of the imminent elections. We must also ensure 
success on account of England, which is cold-shouldering 
us ; and on account of Europe, which will cold-shoulder us 
if we fail. 

With his golden pencil-case, the Emperor beat time to his 
words upon the big map of Mexico which was lying upon the 
table. Napoleon was seated at his writing-table, and not in 
his winged armchair. Now the movements of the pencil-case 
ceased, and the dynast stared into vacancy. 

‘* Prussia’, he murmured, as if talking to himself. ‘“* Yes, 
there is my idea of a deal with Prussia. I want to make 
Maximilian Emperor over there, across the Atlantic ; but I 
do not want to enter into an alliance with Francis Joseph or 
with Austria. Still, in view of all the complications, I have 
to decide to espouse the cause of Austria or that of Prussia. 
Well, one is averse from an alliance with the out-of-date, even 
though it still be strong. You take my meaning, don’t you? 
When one can foresee what is coming, it is more prudent to 
ally oneself with the future than with the past. At Fontaine- 
bleau, recently, I had a talk with Herr von Bismarck. Of 
course, his position as envoy here in Paris is only a stage on the 
way to his becoming premier in Prussia, and minister for 
foreign affairs. JI learn from a trustworthy source in Berlin, 
that his enemies, and his own king as well, call him “ the 
Bonapartist ”, which is absurd ; seeing that this hard-bitten 
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junker has no love for us. That is plain enough, but he is a 
realist, an uncannily realistic politician who hates Austria so 
bitterly that he often reminds me of Cavour. Cavour though, 
lacked Bismarck’s faculty for using ostensible frankness as 
a means for donning the cap of invisibility—an amazing, 
an alarming gift. Herr von Bismarck is so damnably frank that 
one cannot get hold of him. Naturally, therefore, I outbid 
him with my own frankness. We faced one another like two 
barns with the doors widely opened. But, as you know, he 1s 
much taller than J, a giant, big enough to be a guardsman, 
though I myself value such stature only for parade purposes. 
To sum up, I think I can get through his guard. Not for the 
first time, I proposed an alliance, revealing to him a foreboded 
Austrian offer, which I only sketched in vague terms. For his 
sake I hinted at a political future in which there might be 
established a Prusso-German unity without Austria, very 
sensibly allied with our Western Empire. Once more, however, 
I found that I had, so to say, gone right through him, and was 
standing in the void, in a freezing isolation . . .” 

The pencil-case slipped from the Emperor’s clutch, and 
tumbled into Mexico. 

“I, too, had tumbled into Mexico,” said Morny as a 
reminder of the need for keeping to the point. His smile was 
wan. 

“Yes, yes, so was I in Mexico,” rejoined the Emperor, 
returning the smile. He picked up the pencil and made a circle 
round a pointinthe map. “ You can hardly realise how deeply 
I am involved in Mexico. I see myself in imagination 
established in Mexico City, but am so gargantuan that even 
Herr von Bismarck will no longer be able to let me tumble 
through him. I am sure you will understand my digression, 
which was not really a digression at all? Since, however, for 
some time you have been insisting that our skins are nearer to 
us than our shirts, I will come back to the relationship between 
Mexico and home policy. You need merely look at the 
calendar. The elections are to take place in eleven months. 
For that reason we must have a success in Mexico. Before the 
elections, we must be in Mexico City. That is at least as 
important as Persigny’s electoral campaign.” 

“* Good Lord,” interjected Morny, “‘ in that case this Mexican 
panacea will also promote such a retrograde movement in 
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our State life as Persigny would like to see. Do you believe 
that, although, as you know, he is opposed to our having 
anything to do with Mexico, this enterprise will really help him 
to turn the wheel back for ten years ? ”’ 

** Why not ?”’ enquired the Emperor. ‘“‘ We can personally 
infer that a reverse to our arms in Mexico would provide water 
for the mills of Juarez ; and that the Puebla affair might have 
been enough to poison the springs here in France—and to 
enhearten our own republicans. Don’t you think so, Morny ? ”’ 

After a pause, Morny raised his head resolutely, to say : 
““T am glad of this much, Louis, at least, that you do not 
talk of the millions we shall win from Mexico.” 

The Emperor emitted a puff of smoke, and looked at his 
brother fixedly. ‘* No,” he said ; “ no.” 

“*T am very much obliged to you for that, Louis. Nor, I 
hope, do you expect that the Mexican affair will induce me 
to let Persigny have his way when the elections come ? ”’ 

** All I think is that Mexico may turn the scale.” 

‘“*T don’t believe it. In my opinion it will take a good deal 
more than eleven months to decide the course of events in 
Mexico. Still, you may be right ; and meanwhile the Southern 
States may get the better of Lincoln, which could not fail to have 
repercussions upon Mexico. Anyhow, this much is certain, 
that the Mexican enterprise is not (as I myself believed last 
year if you did not) the concern of a casual gang of speculators, 
and nothing more. Since, for political reasons, the liquidation 
of the affair has become impossible ; since, moreover, regard 
for the prestige of our own Empire demands the fulfilment of 
our pledge to support this Mexican enterprise both spiritually 
and materially ; and since nothing but the will of the French 
nation can support it effectively, continue it, or wind it up— 
necessarily the mobilisation of the national self-esteem must be 
directed towards the welfare of the nation and the goals of 
high policy, but not to subserve private interests.” 

‘* Of course ’’, said the Emperor, throwing away the stump 
of his cigarette, as if it interfered with his attention. 

‘Well and good ’’, said Morny. “In that case I have an 
urgent piece of advice to give you, Louis, which will remain 
valid, not only for the next eleven months, but for an indefinite 
period. Suppress the Jecker stipulation ! a to do this 
inconspicuously. A simple failure to observe it ” 
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The Emperor thoughtfully laid down his pencil-case upon 
the map of Mexico, leaned back in his chair, and contemplated 
his hands, having folded them across his stomach. 

“‘ If, my dear Auguste ’’, he replied, using (as he very rarely 
did) his half-brother’s Christian name, “I should allow you 
to declare in the Chamber that the government had cancelled 
the Jecker stipulation, or at least to hint that such a cancella- 
tion was likely ; what then? ”’ 

Morny shook his head, and smiled. 

‘You are a good fellow, Louis. But, apart from the fact 
that such a declaration, or even such a hint, would immediately 
give rise to a panic on the Bourse, it would be too obvious a 
backing-down in face of our Juarezes here in France; a 
domestic Puebla, if I may use the expression. Please under- 
stand me, Louis ; it is not rumour that I am afraid of, nor is it 
rumour from which I wish to be freed.” 

The Emperor nodded, to indicate that he understood Morny 
very well. Napoleon stood up and walked to and fro in the 
room, his right hand behind his back, while in the left he held 
a newly lighted cigarette.—‘‘ After all, he has been explicit 
enough,” thought Morny. ‘ That will suffice.”—The Emperor 
continued to walk up and down, and when he at length spoke 
he did not look at his brother. 

*‘ You are doubtless aware that, on July roth, the Empress 
and I are going to visit the Auvergne. You are at home there, 
since you have for so many years been deputy of Puy-de-Déme, 
so I beg you to take this opportunity and that of the parlia- 
mentary recess to visit your faithful electors, and, as president 
of the council, to welcome myself and the Empress at Clermont- 
Ferrand. On that solemn occasion I shall discharge a long- 
standing debt of gratitude and make you a duke. I think the 
time has come for a signal demonstration of my esteem and my 
friendship. Do you agree?” 

** Yes ”, answered Morny, thoughtfully. 


PARABLE OF THE LANTERN 


So he 1s to become a duke, thought the observer. That is 
how the Crown makes headway against rumour. It may 
mean that the rumour is true, since Napoleon is brazen-faced 
enough to reward thus openly the introducer of the Golden 
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Fever. What tinder for an incendiary ! But it may mean that 
the rumour is false ; that, as a slap in the face to the calumnia- 
tors, an innocent man is to receive high honours. What a 
solace to my own conscience, which has been pricking me for 
not having written up the Mexican chronicle! But it may 
mean, thirdly, something altogether different, just now, while 
the Empire is beginning to think about the elections ; it may 
mean the bestowal of an imperial blessing upon Morny’s 
Plan, upon a reform policy, upon “‘ civic freedoms ”’, upon the 
great hope of the time. Fair and softly, Rochefort ; keep your 
wits clear. May it not be a sort of half-blessing on the part of 
the double-dealer behind the cloud, who blesses Morny thus 
openly with one hand, while with the other he is secretly 
blessing the authoritarian maniac and the jerrymanderer of the 
electorate who is in control at the ministry for home affairs ? 
Surely that is the traditional method of Napoleons among 
conjurers, pickpockets on the grand scale, who thrust their 
hands into others’ pockets whenever opportunity offers, 
simultaneously to right and to left, simultaneously at home 
and abroad ? 

Keep your wits clear, Rochefort ; and keep your eyes open. 
The time is not yet ripe for you ; your wood is too green to 
burn. You can permit yourself that modicum of hope, since 
you are not yourself being scorched, or having your eyes made 
sore by smoke from a green-wood fire. You can continue 
your observations while you are safely ambushed. Thus only 
will you get to know the nature of your enemy, who is as strong 
as he is cynning. ‘Thus only will you be enabled to understand 
the movement of the time ; and thus alone, having grasped 
the position of the foe and having unravelled his schemes, can 
you (chronicler in leading-strings) escape your lurking adver- 
sary before he springs, escape the onslaught of the time, avoid 
Duke Morny’s snares which are baited with good-fortune. 

The observer looked towards Italy. There was the young 
Regno, holding festival and clamouring for Rome. There was 
old Rome, issuing summonses for a festival on behalf of the 
Japanese martyrs in Japan ; no, for a festival which the faithful 
were to celebrate on behalf of the martyrs in Rome ; to the 
faithful who were to come to Rome to contemplate the miseries 
of the Holy Father amid the glories of the Eternal Church, the 
Holy Father suffering from the deprivation of his temporal 
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power. Together with the Holy Father, the faithful were to 
pray against the movement of the time. The faithful came from 
all over the world ; in masses from France, under the leadership 
of the episcopate. Marseilles was the place of assembly and 
the port of shipment for the new crusaders. Prayers for Rome 
swelled the mighty chorus, no less mighty than the chorus of 
the United Italians, who were clamouring for Rome as part of 
a United Italy. What a tremendous mobilisation of a strength 
that was little more than spiritual. The observer knew where 
he himself stood. He believed in the revolution ; that was his 
only religion ; and he was against Rome. Here, in ambush, 
however, it was not his wishes alone that mattered, but his 
political insight. Where stood the enemy, the Emperor ? 
How long could Napoleon go on standing with one leg in 
Turin and the other in Rome ; and for how long did he wish to 
maintain this straddle ? Pio Nono was not likely to die yet, 
being petrified. Clear-witted Rochefort, what do you make 
of it all? The Roman question has long since become a 
French question ; but it is becoming a question of French 
home affairs, now that the elections are at hand. What does it 
mean that the French fleet at Naples has saluted the King of a 
Romeless Italy ? That was a childishly easy change of front 
for the card-sharper ; or perhaps it was his farewell greeting ; 
a farewell greeting of a peculiar kind, for the card-sharper 
never really says farewell however cordially he may wave his 
hand. But how civil and how helpful are the Marseilles 
authorities to the crusaders ; what solemn condolences does the 
official press publish about the sorrows of Rome. Look, too, 
how at this precise moment, from the churchyard of the 
Catholic press there arises a new journal, boldly entitling 
itself “‘ La France’, maintaining without molestation that it 
is both imperial and Catholic in sentiment. What next? 
asks the observer clear of wit, the careful calculator, who sees 
to what lengths his enemies dare go, and wonders what schemes 
are afoot. As dramatic critic he is well aware what can be 
staged and what cannot. The only thing now lacking is the 
help of providence, the favour of political fortune. It is plain 
that the Emperor has a conjuror’s luck, that he knows how to 
guide fortune’s hand, or to seem as if he were guiding it. Still, 
the expected lucky chance will not be provided by the sleight- 
of-hand of the illusionist, but will only be the outcome of a 
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wish, a secret wish. The Emperor is once more awaiting a 
seemly motive, which will have to turn up spontaneously 
this time. The observer waits anxiously to see whether his 
enemy’s luck holds. 

What now happened, as the Emperor’s luck, was an amazing 
spectacle for Europe and equivocally instructive for Rochefort, 
the observer. In the middle of the summer there arose a new 
clamour for Rome, not this time from Turin ; no longer in the 
form of a political principle, the watchword of a cabinet, the 
oratorical melody of a parliament, the trumpet-blast announc- 
ing a festival ; but from the south, as a war-cry of rebellion. 
Rome or death! Such was the clamour raised by Garibaldi 
and his Redshirts in Sicily—once more in Sicily—and the cry 
of rage spread like a thunderstorm across Calabria. ‘‘ But the 
corsairs’ year is long past’, exclaimed Rochefort, rubbing his 
nubbly forehead ; ‘‘ the southern avalanche of the Garibaldian 
saga has long since been swallowed by the greater avalanche 
from the north; history is not a ruminant to regurgitate a 
miracle ; a vigorous and well-staged historical episode cannot 
be restudied and replayed as if in a theatre.” No, the only 
thing here renewable was Rochefort’s distress; his distress 
that the most revered man.of the age, perhaps its greatest man, 
certainly its most valiant man, should for the second time 
become the Emperor’s lucky dip. A year ago, Garibaldi, the 
cacciatore, had delivered Napoleon from Cavour; now 
Garibaldi was the marksman whose sniping liberated Napoleon 
from the Regno. Keep cool, Rochefort, keep cool. Don’t let 
the attempt to re-stage the corsairs’ year raise your dander 
like this, because it is so similar and yet so different. The Red 
Man (who, in his pronunciamentos, attacked Emperor 
Napoleon for protecting Rome, attacked him in terms strong 
enough to please Rochefort) was intercepted again, not this 
time by the northern avalanche, but by the young Regno, not 
at Capua, but far to the south, on the Calabrian plateau of 
Aspromonte. Not, as at Capua, was there an exchange of 
fine words, but an exchange of fierce bullets, and the deep 
wound in Garibaldi’s foot was also a wound self-inflicted by the 
victorious Regno. The observer shook his head dolorously. 
Indubitably the wound of Aspromonte was another piece of 
good luck for the Emperor ; for even if, narrowly regarded, it 
might seem no more than the disciplining of an insubordinate 
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general, still, the worthy Italian diplomats had been deprived 
of their seemly motive, and saw with concern how the matter 
would react on the victor of Magenta and Solferino (of whose 
services they might still have need). In any case, the greatest 
of Italian patriots had been wounded, the unique patriot who 
did not merely clamour for Rome but bled in the cause. 
Should he die of the wound produced by a royal Italian 
bullet, might it not prove that the kingdom, likewise, had been 
mortally wounded ? Now he was the bleeding national divinity, 
regarded as such even by the mournful conqueror. Diplomacy 
must bind up the national wound, and no longer take the new 
wind out of the sails of the affronted Emperor. The official 
‘*Moniteur’’ was already writing in solemn terms about 
France’s duties towards the Holy Father, declaring that 
the world ought to know France would not abandon her 
protégé in the hour of danger. Turin would have to display 
the wound of Aspromonte to the Emperor as a national demand, 
‘* Rome or death ! ’—-what luck the man has, exclaimed the 
observer.—Before he began the electoral struggle, towards the 
end of October, the affronted Emperor starboarded his helm, 
threw all Italophils overboard—his envoy at Turin, his chargé 
a’affaires at Rome, and even his own minister for foreign 
affairs—replacing them by friends of Rome, and making them 
pay homage to the Holy Father. ‘“‘ Nous sommes deés- 
italianisés ’’, wrote the jubilant “ La France ’’, the new-minted 
Catholic and imperialist journal. 

‘Once more he has the clergy and all true believers on his 
side, this electoral Charlemagne ’’, thought the observer. 

He looked far and wide across wintry France, his native 
land of unrest. The electoral struggle began; the decade 
that had been gagged and paralysed by happiness was 
over ; minds were stirring anew. Ideas were fermenting, old 
ideas and new ones ; forces were gathering. Mighty forces. 
What forces has the revolution ? Also, even though the ques- 
tion be foolish, since the questioner is a cold calculator with a 
cool head, what forces has democracy ? 

Well, there were revolutionaries, or at least radical extremists ; 
men of his own kidney, hot-headed haters like Rochefort. He 
knew them as well as he knew himself. But he had detached 
himself from the confused wilderness of his own political out- 
look to make closer acquaintance with realities. He now stood 
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sufficiently aloof to be able to apprise them, and he possessed 
a knowledge of his fellow-revolutionists. ‘The question was, 
not whether men were wrathful or eager, but what energies 
they had at their disposal. These men of his own kidney, what 
were they worth, as energies, as votes, as representatives of a 
new Spirit in the time? Their God was Victor Hugo ; their 
bible was Les chdtimenis: their evangelists were such men as 
Louis Blanc in London, Amsterdam, Brussels, and Geneva ; 
their edification was lampoons printed in London, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and Geneva; their courage was to smuggle these 
lampoons into France. Their world was a movable one, 
not being where they might happen for the moment to reside, 
but whcrever the gods and the evangelists of hatred dwelt ; 
wherever hatred could give tongue; they were refugees at 
Montparnasse and Montmartre. They lived for the cause of 
hatred ; but so tragically crazy were their lives and so anarchi- 
cal was their political philosophy, that, as haters, they could 
no longer see the wood for the trees, and had to feed the springs 
of hatred from without in order to keep alive, exchanging secret 
communications, the intoxicants of hatred, and the poison of 
duodecimo lampoons. The Emperor was a souteneur ; the 
Empress was a whore; the Emperor was a murderer, a 
poisoner, a robber, a blackmailer, a perjurer, a pimp. They 
read, they went on reading, they could never read enough ; 
and when their eyes began to swim, and the tiny letters of 
diamond type ran together, they closed their eyelids and 
quoted Les chdtiments by heart. They did not look far and wide 
through the country. They were remote, having taken refuge in 
the unique country of unalloyed hatred, wishing only to return 
to France in the form of literary contraband, for they had 
rejected the amnesty that followed the Peace of Villafranca. 
Alas, people like Rochefort’s former self count for nothing ; 
the Emperor need not bother about them. 

What is the strength of the Red democracy, of those who make 
open avowal of republican sentiments ? Are there none but the 
Five, the famous Five who form the opposition in the Chamber ? 
(Really there are but four. One may suppose Ollivier’s star 
to have entered a new orbit, since Ollivier has made no public 
protest at Morny’s suppression of his avowal of republicanism). 
Well, there are still, of course, the old leaders of ’48, who never 
fled the country or have returned to it; men with notable 
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names, honourable men, would-be Catos one and all. But of 
what use are they? What is the value, for active service, of 
such antique veterans who are fit only to be put away as 
relics ? What are they beyond memories and laudable senti- 
ments ? How, when battle is joined, can one expect them to do 
more than utter suicidal watchwords about abstaining from 
votes, refusal to take oaths of allegiance ? They will content 
themselves with frustrate eleventh-hour obstruction, abuse of 
the Five who are really active, dogmatic contentiousness, 
quarrels about authorisation, dispersal of energies. You 
choice specimens in the revolutionary museum, what we need, 
above all, is a concentration of forces, the forging of an opposi- 
tion which will oppose at any cost, the ruthless, demagogic, 
nay shameless utilisation of those “ civic freedoms ”’ which our 
fire-new duke has granted (lord knows why).—Then there 1s 
the radical Youth. The students, the callow and the fully- 
fledged lawyers ; most of them are lawyers, who listen in the 
Chamber as they used to listen in lecture-halls, who form a 
claque fur the Five; clear-headed fellows enough, sharp- 
witted, but not likely to set the Seine on fire ; among them there 
is, perhaps, one political genius, certainly a man with a 
Mediterranean gift of the gab, that young lawyer with the big 
black beard and the aquiline nose, Gambetta by name. Roche- 
fort knew him personally, and had been thrilled by his passion- 
ate voice. Rochefort knew them all, had listened to their 
fervid and delightfully unrespectful discourses in the rue de 
Tournon. They were young hopefuls, anyhow. But of what 
use were unfulfilled hopes for a political calculator who was 
reckoning up the forces that would win an election ? 

The observer saw that the attractive force of the democratic 
opposition would be constituted, not by such radicals and 
revolutionaries as himself, but by far more congenial and 
cultured persons, a humdrum legacy from the July monarchy, 
those whose names counted as members of the “ anciens partis ”’ 
and had been constitutionalists in the far-off days of Louis 
Philippe. Little Grandfather Thiers, for instance, the old man 
who went on for ever ; not a refugee out of touch with the 
time, but a timely ghost, distinguished by a thin patina of 
martyrdom acquired through being arrested during the 
December coup d’état. His adoption as candidate for 
the Legislative Assembly in the forthcoming elections 
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showed a desire on the part of those who were pulling the strings 
of opposition to avail themselvcs of the experience and tactical 
skill of such a man as Thiers. This could not either surprise 
or disappoint the observer. Since there was no prospect of 
strenuous warfare, there were no battle-fronts. A still omnipo- 
tent State had, as its only enemy, a small and presumptuous 
or negligently exposed opposition. In such circumstances 
field-mice would be more useful than battering-rams. When, 
therefore, Rochefort perceived that the humdrum democrats 
were not only the best candidates but had the best managed 
press—such journals as the recently founded “ Temps” and 
the venerable “‘ Débats ’’, admirable tacticians, intellectually 
outstanding, and practically unassailable owing to the modera- 
tion of their tone—, he made a discovery which concerned him 
personally. He discovered Prévost-Paradol, leader-writer on 
the “ Débats’. The bi-weekly chronicler in leading-strings 
discovered a chronicler whose spirit was untrammelled ; the 
impotent hater discovered a gentle and shrewdly effective 
adversary of the regime; the pinchbeck revolutionary dis- 
covered a democrat who was pure gold. Almost of the same 
age as Rochefort, Prévost-Paradol could not vie with Mephisto 
in respect of early fame. It was a delight for Rochefort to 
watch this lucid and sceptical, truly Latin spirit penetrate 
and illuminate the vapours, the fog, the crass excesses, the 
saps, the blind alleys, the subterfuges and mazes of imperial 
policy. Prévost-Paradol was an admirably equipped humanist 
who fought with the noble weapons of learning, conviction, and 
choice language, but never with the poisoned arrows of 
demagogy, nor with the swashbuckler’s sword of the trite ; 
fought for democracy as he understood it, a democracy that 
was, really, an aristocracy of character ; fought on behalf of 
human dignity, on behalf of the cleansing of political life, on 
behalf of freedom of the spirit and of conscience, on behalf of 
the right of liberal-minded, conscientious, and responsible 
persons to participate in the conduct of State affairs. What 
this man could not publish in the highly respectable and 
cautious “ Débats ’”’, what he could not write as a daily com- 
mentator and journalistic philosopher—his distinguished but 
fulminating attacks upon the guiding principles of the Second 
Empire—found expression in a courageous Sunday paper, 
which was repeatedly admonished by the censorship, but was 
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on too high a plane to be regarded as really dangerous, and 
therefore escaped destruction.—This cavalier of polemic, this 
Rosicrucian of democracy, Prévost-Paradol, was a delight to 
Rochefort, an unalloyed delight to a man of a totally 
different type, one who wielded an ignoble scourge in 
his chronicle, and wished to play the part of incendiary. 
Still, the observer remained cold-blooded and sharp-sighted 
in his ambush, allowing the forces of the time to defile 
before him, the good as well as the evil ; he mutely admired 
the Neo-Platonist, seeing the latter’s limitations and the dangers 
in which his limitations would involve him. Prévost-Paradol 
might have successes, but no crowning victories ; he was too 
spiritual, too refined, too exalted, too elusive. Such successes 
as he could achieve would inevitably be entangled in the net 
of the spider that was spinning good fortune ; of the spider 
that aimed at transforming the brittle authoritarian State into 
a pseudo-liberal Imperium that would be characterised by an 
elastic and gentlemanly tolerance. That would be a State in 
which Prévost-Paradol would become one of the dignitaries of 
Duke Morny, who would renovate the Second Empire and 
perhaps immortalise it. Then the ensnared humanist would 
become the enemy, not only of Rochefort the barbarian, but 
also of his own straight-forwardness, and he would come to a 
bad end. Well, Camille Desmoulins likewise came to a bad 
end, but in the reverse way. Camille died for mankind, after 
having been a more effective incendiary than had ever been 
any other pamphleteer. A good end ; better than to end as 
a pure-gold democrat dying in defence of the lie which was 
‘democracy *’.—Desmoulins, too, had been a man of culture, 
model pupil at the Collége Louis le Grand. He, too, was 
disinclined to fight tooth and claw. But he clung to his terrible 
revolutionary war-cry “a la lanterne”’. He dipped his pen 
in the most virulent demagogy, and fired humanistic poisoned- 
arrows at the enemy. He stuffed his murderous pamphlets with 
quotations from Tacitus, Cicero, and Plutarch ; he sanctified 
the diabolical spirit and desecrated the divine spirit for the 
purposes of his savage hunt ; he degraded the classics to become 
bearers of the pikes on which were impaled, in July 1789, the 
heads of those who had been hanged or otherwise lynched ; of 
Foullon, controller general of the finances; de Launay, 
governor of the Bastille ; Berthier de Sauvigny, intendant of 
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Paris. Rochefort, also, was a man of culture, a refractory pupil 
of the Collége Saint-Louis, a pitiful Diogenes in search of a 
revolutionary lantern ; a theoretical terrorist, making thrusts 
with a metaphorical pike into the humanitarian nets of Duke 
Morny. Once more we come to the name of Morny, as the 
precursory outcome of a calculation of the electoral chances, as 
a man who will derive advantage from the noblest and most 
praiseworthy endeavours, as an arch war-profiteer in any 
event. The observer, who has withdrawn to shake loose from 
Morny, sees him once more, the distinguished, the unavoidable. 
Rochefort sees how the president dismisses the old Legislative 
Assembly a full three weeks before the elections ; how he lulls 
watchfulness to sleep, cajoles with hope, uses a seducer’s arts 
to shape the immediate future. 

What are his words? ‘‘ A government without control and 
without criticism is like a ship without freight. The lack of 
interpellations, of contradictions, makes authority blind, so 
that it often strays from the path and cannot tranquillise the 
country. Speech and counter-speech contribute more to the 
safety of the State than can a specious tranquillity.” 

With such threads does the spider that spins the web of 
fortune enmesh the time and suck it dry. That is the way in 
which the Second Empire is to be renovated, rejuvenated, 
immortalised. Thus Rochefort do you stand ambushed 
behind your knowledge, to fight a rearguard action with your 
knowledge of the great enemy. Little chronicler, who exists 
by favour of the Lord Protector, your pike is a parable, a 
furtively imagined pike, not material, not even described in 
writing, and your gruesome lantern is undiscoverable. 

Engaged in the electoral struggle, however, was one who 
fought against Morny, one who represented the more genuine 
aspect of the Second Empire, Persigny the maniac, minister for 
home affairs—but he was a mighty champion. The veteran 
constable of the plebiscite and grand-master of gerrymandering 
sounded the call to arms for a general attack precisely twenty- 
four hours after Morny had set to work in order to seduce the 
time ; and surely, having had months for preparation, able 
to take action everywhere with an admirably oiled administra- 
tive machine for which the ground had been prepared by 
thousands of police activities, it would be strange if he did not 
succeed in counteracting the effects of these few dangerous 
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phrases of Morny’s, in annihilating them or shovelling them 
underground. “ France ”’, proclaimed Persigny, “is not like 
England, which has a few politically disciplined and responsible 
parties devoted to the constitution, enabling the government 
to look on indifferent to the struggle of opinions. No, here a 
young empire has to contend with factions which have built 
themselves up out of the ruins of demolished governments, and 
wish to strike at the heart of the State in order to stop the vital 
circulation of the principles upon which government is founded, 
and which pnly bellow for liberty in order to turn it against the 
State. Here the government has to fight for very existence. 
Here the government must explain to the electors, who is a friend 
of the Imperium and who its avowed or masked enemy. 
Now, as in previous elections, the government will guide, 
protect, and assist the candidates in which it has confidence.” 

Thus began the declaration. Such was the nature of the 
general assault, led by the constable’s chief subordinates, 
the prefects, the provincial deities. By law or by decree, the 
authorities were impowered to close public meetings, to 
prohibit the formation of committees consisting of more than 
twenty persons, to suppress undesirable propaganda in the 
newspapers—if not in Paris, where the widely circulated, intel- 
lectually able, and financially independent journals which 
voiced definite political views could not be effectively gagged ; 
at any rate in the provinces, where the newspapers existed only 
by the grace of the prefects and were financially dependent 
upon Official advertisements. The authorities could also place 
bill-posting, canvassing, and all similar activities under police 
supervision. Decrees enlarged, amalgamated, or split up the 
constituencies, always to the advantage of governmental 
candidates. Under the guidance of the prefects, a special 
corps of public enlighteners got to work ; mayors, justices of 
the peace, school inspectors, district commissaries, policemen, 
licenced sellers of tobacco, and innkeepers who were 
dependent upon the custom of persons of station. In town, 
village or hamlet, no one escaped these enlighteners, their 
promises or their threats ; and miracle-mongers under their 
direction were even able to raise voters from the dead. Thus 
it came to pass that in one commune where there were only 
30 voters, 56 votes were recorded in favour of the governmental 
candidate. 
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Persigny, the crater, went on spewing decrees, manifestos, 
fighting orders, electoral watchwords, leaflets of all kinds ; 
and three days before the poll he drew up a special circular 
against the candidature of little, elderly, magnetic, and ever- 
lasting Monsieur Thiers. The devil would have it if a volcanic 
eruption like this failed to lay the walking ghost ; and not him 
alone but the other returning spectres.—What did Monsieur 
Thiers aim at? The aforesaid circular told the electors. He 
wanted the re-establishment of a regime which had proved 
disastrous to France, and to himself as well; one which 
tickled the vanity of a few, but was inimical to the general 
welfare ; one which had hurled down authority from its 
natural seat and had flung its ministers to the wolves; one 
which had replaced fruitful deeds by sterile words ; one which, 
during the eighteen years it lasted, achieved nothing but 
impotence at home and weakness abroad ; one which began 
in revolution, lived in revolution, ended in revolution. 

This maniac, is, really, my only ally, thought Rochefort 
bitterly. He alone can save the dictatorship from Morny ; 
and the gruesome lantern can only be lighted by the dictator- 
ship of the maniac. 


But what was happening in Mexico? When everything was 
being turned to account for the advantage of the government 
in the electoral struggle—Rome and Turin, and even the 
Polish rebellion—why should Mexico be lacking? Were not 
our forces victorious in Mexico? The populace had been 
informed about the renewed, tedious, and difficult siege of 
Puebla. Why had not the maniac inserted in his last manifesto 
lying news about the fall of Puebla, if not already announcing 
the conquest of Mexico City, which would have been an even 
more effective item? It would seem as if he thought Mexico 
of little importance, as little as did the comparatively taciturn 
Duke Morny. What about the most silent of them all, the 
Emperor ? Report ran that he was extremely busy, engaged in 
writing a biography of Julius Cesar.—(There had, after all, 
been a victory in Mexico, although the news had not yet 
arrived. Puebla fell on May 17th. The elections took place 
thirteen days later, but tidings did not come to hand in 
France until four weeks had elapsed. Mexico City was not 
occupied until June 1oth.) Trifling errors of calculation, a 
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trifling mismanagement. It is difficult to command good fortune 
at a specified date, when time and space—the space between 
the Old World and the New—come into the calculation. 
Rochefort was in a sarcastic mood. The Mexican laurels will 
adorn the victor in the elections, either Persigny or Morny ; 
and you will see that they will become either party equally 
well. The chronicler, unfortunately, will not be allowed 
to describe the conjuring trick whereby a belated attempt to 
influence the election is transformed into a properly timed 
festival of victory ; and the populace will note nothing amiss, 
being content to celebrate the festivals whenever they chance 
to come. 

Why has our observer so poor an opinion of the people ? 
Does he not love the people, which he wants to set free ; or 
does he not know the people, only the revolutionary parable, 
only the history of popular wrath as manifested by improvised 
pikemen, who use street lamp-posts both for lighting purposes 
and as gallows (‘‘ ala lanterne ’’) ? His own people, certainly, 
the people of his own time, seem willing to put up with 
anything ; the political black magic of the Emperor ; Morny’s 
tolerance and mesmeric passes ; Persigny’s enlightening dragon- 
nades : and, thus bemused, thus entranced, it will go to the 
polls. That is the observer’s opinion, not a high opinion at 
all. Still, if you look closely into the past, you will see that the 
people of the revolutionary parable were not clear-witted, but 
bemused, entranced, or intoxicated. Only the political 
humanist, the noble-minded democrat, could respect the people 
and believe in the dignified sobriety of its electoral will ; and, 
for that very reason, the people did not respect him. The 
people are very apt to overlook and fail to hear a quiet civilian 
with respect for human dignity ; especially when uniforms, 
flag-waggers, sash-wearers, and enlightening trumpeters are 
so numerous. Monsieur Prévost-Paradol will, therefore, be 
defeated in the election and Camille Desmoulins did not stand. 
Persigny, the crater, and Desmoulins, the incendiary, have 
functional peculiarities in common. It would seem that the 
pamphleteers of liberty do not go down any better with the 
people than do the prophets of dictatorship. 


The observer did not know the people of Paris, but only its 
revolutionary history. On the first day of the election he did 
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not say : “ I do not know the people, I do not love the people” ; 
he thought bitterly : “‘ How right I was to despise the people.” 

The May skies rejoiced over the city of happiness and good 
fortune, and arched radiantly above the event of the day. Not 
on account of the election, but to do honour to the Grand Prix. 
The populace lined the Champs Elysées, rejoicing at the parade 
of those more fortunate ones who were driving to the race- 
course ; rejoicing at sight of the four-in-hand in which the 
fairy-tale Empress sat, robed in white; with her the little 
prince, in a white uniform; a lovely woman, a charming 
child ; twelve white-uniformed lancers rode in front ; twelve 
white-uniformed lancers behind ; a magnificent spectacle, but 
by no means the only one. Numerous goddesses drove by in 
open carriages, wearing huge crinolines which squeezed the 
gentlemen into a corner or onto the back seat; big gentle- 
men, obese cuckolds or acknowledged lovers. Oh, it was 
a fine show. Look at that phaeton and pair, one white 
horse and one black one ; in it sits the great Morny, with his 
blonde duchess beside him; he founded the Grand Prix ; 
perhaps a horse from Morny’s own stable will win to-day. There 
is another carriage in which, sitting beside the dismissed 
Walewski you can see the dismissed Walewska ; such dismissals 
cost our worthy Moustachu from three to five millions, you 
must know. But hullo, in that brand-new cabriolet, with a 
brand-new negro groom on the box, is Marguerite Bellanger, 
the little empress of the moment, a Parisian girl, and a good-for- 
nothing baggage. 

‘This is the first day of the Paris polling,’’ growled the 
observer to himself. ‘‘ One sees how little the populace cares 
about the election, making holiday as if there was nothing more 
serious to think about. Very likely the Grand Prix is the most 
potent of all ways of influencing the result.—Maybe things are 
even worse, worse than in Figaro’s parable about the dog run 
over in the boulevard and the earthquake in Japan. This 
town of Paris is no longer concerned about a political earth- 
quake, even one near at hand ; it can see only itself, and its 
inhabitants can see nothing but Paris.”—Rochefort looked 
like a man at odds with God and the world, looked like a canni- 
bal, though he had with him his little girl Lucile, who was at 
unison with God and the world of May. Having mounted 
her on a donkey, he was leading her among the trees of 
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the Champs Elysées where other children were playing behind 
the wall of indifferent electors. When the donkey trotted, 
Rochefort trotted too ; that amused Lucile... . 

The second day of the election was over, a day on which 
there had been no Grand Prix to distract the electors’ attention ; 
quite an ordinary sort of day, it had seemed. From the high 
heavens, the evening trickled slowly down, almost anxiously, 
as if dreading the darkness that was to follow. The town of 
Paris was intuitive, was endowed with second sight. Paris had 
two faces. When night fell, one saw that it was a peculiar 
night, for there was a lunar eclipse. Nevertheless, not one of 
the crowd looked upward into the crater of the sky, where a 
dark feltwork had been extended to cover the disc of the moon. 
The peculiarity of the night was shown in a different way, for 
it disclosed the second, the almost forgotten visage of Paris, 
the political visage. To disclose this, Paris needed the people, 
its people. See, there was the pcople on view. It did not now 
line the stately avcnuc of good fortune leading to the wealthy 
quarters of the west, but thronged the centre, whithcr, too, 
our strongly moved obscrvcr had betaken himself. It was the 
same people and yet a different one ; just as Paris was the same 
yet different—obscure, excited, suddenly grown dangerous. The 
peculiar feltwork of the night was drawn across the pinchbeck 
golden disc; good fortune was obscured, was temporarily 
eclipsed ; with its second visage, Paris was not contemplating 
itself, but the people, the confused multitude of darkling 
countenances. A crowd by night is uncanny ; when expectant, 
it seems to be lying in ambush. Rochefort felt his temples 
beating. Gazing upon the wonder that was Paris, he asked 
himself at length whether he really understood and loved the 
people. How could he love the incomprehensible and the 
alarming ? If it was not dread of the people he felt, it was 
shyness ; and how would he ever overcome that shyness, that 
ultimate distaste for contact, for self-surrender, with which he 
was so familiar? Rochefort felt uneasy ; he did not feel easy 
in that mob which had opened its maw when, with a dull thud 
Orsini’s head rolled into a dubious immortality. Quick, 
quick, a parable, like a bottle of smelling-salts. Was Camille 
a Danton, a shameless wedding-guest of the masses? Had 
he not been a man of letters ; a man with a crafty but chaste 
pen ; a pamphleteer, a lampoonist ? 
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The people was expectant, the people lay in ambush. Now 
there appeared at the run newspaper-vendors selling the extra- 
special edition of the evening papers. They looked as if they 
were running away from their own news, which was dangerous 
news, and thcy were forbidden to cry anything more than 
‘* Results of the Paris Election!” or ‘‘ Paris has elected !”’ 
The police were strict, although to-night their authority had 
been somewhat curtailed by orders from high places. Had the 
minister for home affairs had his way, there would have been 
no extra-special on this night of the lunar eclipse. Morny, 
however, was in the saddle, not Persigny ; so the Emperor’s 
orders were to let the newspapers have their fling. 

Now, of a sudden, as if in the wake of the rushing news- 
paper-vendors (*‘ But no,” thought the observer, pushing back 
his hat from off his nubbly forehead, “no, as if under the 
thrust of the parable of Paris.’’), the loose front of the expectant 
multitude became disintegrated, reforming in small groups, 
each of them assembled round a street-lamp. There you have 
your lantern, Rochefort—lantern or gallows. One man was 
pushed up above the crowd, to give him a better light, or to 
hang him. Rochefort covered his eyes for an instant, and then 
looked above the lantern. There, just over the roof with the 
dark silhouettes of the many chimneys, began black nothing- 
ness ; and the observer could no longer see that corner of the 
skies where the suffocated moon had glimmered wanly through 
the black feltwork. The head that loomed in the lamplight 
above the other heads—an uplifted or hanged head, disclosing 
Everyman’s visage with an imperial—rolled its eyes and 
showed its teeth, and then laughed “ Ha, ha, ha!” loud and 
short. The heads beneath laughed with him, loud and short, 
but their laughter was not so short as to drown a shout which 
came simultaneously from all the street lamps, a laughing shout. 

** Elected ! ”’ 

The looming head disappeared from the sight of those be- 
neath, being now covered by the open newspaper, which 
was shaken by the impact of the names printed on it. 

Elected Jules Favre! Elected Ollivier! Elected Picard ! 
Elected Darimon! Elected Havin! Elected Jules Simon ! 
Elected Thiers ! 

Rochefort stared at the shouting and twitching newspaper 
up in the air.—‘‘ Is it not like,’’ he whispered to himself, ** the 
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twitching veil over the face of Orsini and of the poor wight who 


died with him? ‘Eh bien, mon vieux... eh bien, mon 
vieux. .. ..—‘ Calma, Pieri, calma!’—‘ Mourir pour la 
patrie——’” 


In the nine constituencies of the Seine, the nine candidates 
of the democratic opposition have been elected ! 

The crowd, the people, is roaring under the street-lamps, and 
each lamp roars something different from the others. 

** Paris is exacting vengeance for December 2nd.” 

‘* We have conquered Paris.”’ 

‘* Paris demands a republic.” 

Rochefort fled from the lanterns. He could not endure 
the odour of the populace, nor yet the transformation of the 
parable into phantasmagoria. He could not endure the 
cheating visage of the night; for it was a cheating visage, 
even though a revolutionary drama was being staged in the 
town, staged by the people which makes revolutions. 

Thus through the darkness of this titanic night, the new 
day gently insinuated itself. The June sun shone cheerfully 
on Paris ; the capital, be it noted, only the capital, the metro- 
polis of the Empire. From the Empire at large, the news of the 
other elections was reaching Paris. Defeated in the provinces 
had been the Left opposition, which had conquered Paris ; 
defeated were the legitimists ; defeated, the Catholic inde- 
pendents, who had not been satisfied with the genuflection to 
Rome. More than two hundred deputies of a total number that 
fell a little short of two hundred and forty, had been returned 
to support the government—which would certainly be no 
longer a dictatorial government. 

The observer smiled bitterly. The noble-minded democrat, 
had, unfortunately, been badly beaten in Dordogne ; but 
Thiers had been elected ; the Five had swollen to hard upon 
twenty ; and rightward of them there had formed itself a 
new constitutionalist group of fifteen. Unquestionably the 
opposition had been strengthened. Persigny, the maniac, who 
had faithfully discharged his obligations, could now be given 
his quietus, though the long overdue strawberry leaves would 
be thruwn to him as a sop. Henceforward he would be Duke 
Persigny. The opposition had been swelled to the precise 
figure desired by Morny, the war-profiteer. Renovation, 
rejuvenation ; the twenty-per-cent opposition on which he 
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had so splendidly reckoned would suffice for that. The opposi- 
tion would be built into the renovation, which would be 
animated by the hypodermic injection of rejuvenation. That 
would give renovation permanence, would immortalise it. 
Or, if this be an exaggeration, there would be at least a minor 
immortality, one lasting longer than a human life; longer 
than your life, Rochefort. 

Vengeance for the coup d’état! Morny, beneficiary of the 
coup d’état, settled the account thankfully by liberalising or 
democratising the Empire. 


EXPULSION OF THE MYTH 


Duke Morny sat in his private box, wearing a swallow-tail, 
and decked with the Grand Cordon. No longer at Les Bouffes, 
but at Les Variétés—not a tiny theatre in the woods, but a 
theatre upon one of the grand boulevards. Times have 
changed ; world-renown needs a larger theatre for its fitting 
celebration. The distinguished patron remained ; he was 
one of those who change the times. It was December 17, 
1864, first night of La Belle Hél/ne, opera bouffe in three acts, 
music by Offenbach ; words by the collaborators Halévy and 
Meilhac : Ludovic Halévy, President Morny’s secretary ; and 
Henry Meilhac, a lazy penman, bone-idle in other matters 
as well, so that he gave the composer a good deal of trouble. 
The title-role was played by Hortense Schneider, as beautiful 
as Helen, and from this evening onwards as famous as she was 
coveted. Frequenters of her dressing-room were Duke Morny 
and other persons of princely rank. De Villemessant, who drew 
an eighteen per cent share of the profits at the Variétés as he 
had done at the Bouffes (quite a nice little income), had 
prophesied a thumping success, and Figaro seldom erred 
in these matters. 

Once more, then, Offenbach was dealing with mythology— 
making fun of it, of course. Six years had elapsed since the 
gods began to dance the cancan in Hades. Six years 1s 
a good while, in such moving times. Jupiter, now, was 
even sleepier than the chorus of the gods in Orfée, which 
had been so afraid of being awakened, and had dreaded the 
surprises which Jupiter, quick-change artist and general 
lover, might have in store for it. Now the Father of the Gods 
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wishes neither to see nor to hear what surprises his fellow- 
Olympians may have in store for him, so he closes eyes and ears. 
He is less interesting than he was ; his wife, who has come to 
the front, is too lovely for a Juno ; besides, Olympus has gone 
to Hell once already. Enough, the new opera shall deal with 
terrestrial matters. 

In the centre stands woman, the most beautiful of women. 
Shall she be a political woman, the fairy of politics, the good 
fairy of the new Emperor Maximilian, now established over- 
seas in his Mexico, newest of the empires, a gift of the fairies? 
Yes, he is already enthroned, willingly and courageously, 
grateful, but heavily oppressed by the fairy-tale. The dis- 
agreeably strange land has not shown itself eager to embrace 
him, as his advisers in Europe vowed it would be, but 
wants to grip him by the throat. How, then, can he breathe 
easily? When he was making his entry into Vera Cruz, the 
isolated triumphal arch fell down before a puff of wind, like 
a house of cards ; but there were no spectators of this distressing 
incident, no spectators at all. The coast town was devoted, 
not to the white Maximilian but to the yellow Juarez. It was 
not, like the capital, Mexico City, under the heel of the army 
of occupation commanded by General Bazaine, who could 
arrange for a more suitable reception. Maximilian was to 
find that he could not get on with Bazaine, but would beg the 
Fairy and the Sleeper more and more imploringly to let him 
retain the services of the marshal. In the U.S.A., at this 
juncture, General Grant, a man with a formidable rcputation, 
became commander-in-chief of the northern army. What if 
the Southcrn States were going to get the worst of it, and the 
secession was to prove abortive? The Mexican fairy-tale 
instantly leapt to attack the newest of the emperors. Not 
like a puma, at which Bazaine could have fired off his gun 
(that was why he was on hand) ; nor yet in the form of Yellow 
Jack, which did not climb as high as the gloomy fortress- 
barracks of the Imperial Palace in the lofty capital ; but as a 
nightmare, which hag-rode poor Maximilian by day as well 
as by night.—No, the fairy that would provide such gifts 
did not belong to the Offenbachian mythology; only her 
beauty. But the most beautiful of empresses is chaste and cold. 
What can the musical magician make of such a Helen? He 
regards her as nothing but enthroned beauty ; He borrows 
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from her only the power which, as a beautiful woman, she 
can exert upon her time. That is all. He has no thought 
of staging Mademoiselle Schneider as Eugenie. The time is 
not yet so far advanced ; and we may doubt whether the 
composer knows that it will come to that some day. Even 
Morny, sharp-sighted though he is, does not foresec 1t or does 
not think of it. No, he cannot think so. far ahead. Eugenie 
is as beautiful as Helen, but not the Beautiful Helen of the 
enchanting and light woman Hortense Schneider. It is not 
the spiritual but the corporeal power of Eugenie, her cor- 
poreally symbolical power, which has given to the time so many 
beautiful women and helped to establish their status. Even 
such a fairy-gift as she has given to the silky-beardcd prince 
is but fairy-gold which will turn into dry leaves. It is not 
dyed with fast colours, because the genuineness of its value is 
currently doubted—though not by the donor, the pious 
Empress. The musician, however, who strikes up his music 
to the time, makes the Empress’s gift his own after his own 
manner, and passes it on to others with an added witchery. 
From among the many beautiful women of the time, one has 
become the Helen of the Second Empire—sensual and sensitive, 
seductive and seduced heroine of the national frivolity ; not 
insensitive to the lure of love, but awake to it with all her 
senses and all her nerves, devoting herself to love with 
conscious grace. 

Withal, the opera is sportive and mocking. It makes mock 
of the immoral as well as of the moral; not only of King 
Menelaus, but also of handsome Paris ; not only of the pre- 
destined adulteress, but also of the courtesan. Even love is 
derided, even beauty.—‘* What is left for us to admire or 
reverence or treat seriously ?”’ is the question which Duke 
Morny puts to himself, as does another member of the audience, 
Rochefort the chronicler.—It is a long time now since the 
wizard of the time stood up and, with his new Jericho trumpet, 
blew the universal cancan. It was absurd to watch how faith 
and shame went down before the trumpet-blast, as did fear. 
Now only Menelaus the Good is still afraid. It is absurd, when 
one thinks of it, that the classical Helen should have become a 
politically minded woman with an extremely tragical signifi- 
cance ; an actual casus belli. Are we not a little afraid of this 
woman? No, we laugh, and we take delight in her. Times 
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have changed. Six years ago, when Jupiter descended into 
the Under-World, the mythology of the incalculable could 
send its thrill into the present, and even into the immediate 
future ; for then war was imminent, and soon came. 

Now people were better informed. They had left the domain 
of allegory. Orpheus in the Under-World, was a fine but out-of- 
date operctta. The Emperor at Plombiéres had not been 
playing comedy, but had been secretly engaged in his favourite, 
tried and trusted irreplaceable political realism. An Offen- 
bachiade is not the Writing on the Wall; and Hortense 
Schneider will only give rise to scandal. 

The sands of the year were running out, and Duke Morny 
could not participate willingly in the cheerfulness of the 
enlightencd theatre, even when Menelaus was speaking to the 
people. The ycar was drawing to a close. Duke Morny felt 
to-day that no onc in the world could be so strong as he.— 
‘What remains for me ?”’ he had just been asking himself, a 
strange question for the renovator of the Empire, but perhaps 
not a mere sentimental protest against the progressive desccra- 
tion of life, being, rather, an expression of a natural human 
dread at the swift passing of the time. Morny, to-day, could 
not give himself up whole-heartedly to enjoyment of the 
performance, any more than he had been able to do so six 
years before at Les Bouffes. It was as if he did not know what 
was to be the upshot of the time, which seemed to have got out 
of hand, somehow, and to be speculating upon a fall, though 
experience had shown him that this was a bad speculation. 
To-day he knew perfectly well whither the time had gone and 

whither it was going. Who knew that better than he, and what 
was now worth staking money and hopes on ? 

The Emperor was a clever man. Had Persigny conquered 
last year (and the Sleeper would seem to have toyed with this 
possibility), he would have re-established his gentle but precise 
omnipotence, as it had existed in the previous decade. But 
Morny won; with a sigh of relief, the Emperor sent the 
maniac a ducal title; with a compliment dismissed this 
famous and serene personality from active service, dismissing 
with him (inconspicuously and civilly) the authoritarian idea. 
The myth of the dictatorship quietly dispersed. The tranquil 
Emperor seemed perfectly satisfied that it should vanish, for 
he, strange mythologist that he was, was at work upon his 
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Histoire de Jules César. The thought crossed Morny’s mind : 
‘* T can imagine that a very good biography of Cesar might be 
written by a dictator— not an actual or a future dictator, but 
an ex-dictator.” 

But the decay of the myth went further. Morny did not yet 
fully realise the extent of his victory over the time. Whilc the 
prudent Empcror abandoned his omnipotence so furtively that 
the Empire scarcely, as yet, noticed its passing, and while 
with great diligence he went on writing his Cesar, another 
tranquil individual and far greater writer, a professor of 
Semitic philology, published his We de Jésus. Thereupon 
the elections were forgotten, as was the latest of the Mexican 
victories, the struggle that was going on in Poland, and hkewise 
the auburn-haired giant and new Prussian premicr who was 
fashioning for his king in despite of the will of parliament a new 
and formidable war-machine. ‘The noise made by these and 
other momentous problems of the day was drowned by the 
hubbub that rose on account of this quiet, beautiful, and melan- 
choly book. What had Ernest Renan done, that his name 
should, in an instant, be in all men’s mouths, that he should be 
extolled or reviled, that he should become the fashion? He 
showed that Jesus was a poor mortal, a poor great man, not 
the son of God, but, by the peculiarities of his destiny, forced to 
become a melancholy enthustast— not a miracle worker, but 
an overwhelmingly lovable victim of the time—not the ever- 
lasting Saviour.—What is left to us, then, to love and to revere ? 

“Monsieur le Duc de Morny,” said Monsieur le Duc de 
Persigny to the president of the Legislative Assembly at this 
date, ‘I congratulate you upon your successes in the election. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, dragged down out of heaven, now 
stands at the humanitarian level of your Monsieur Thiers. 
We have a fifth gospel, the liberal gospel, which will tolerate 
any kind of desecration, but does not leave the miracle of faith 
intact, the miracle revealed in the four previous gospels. The 
next step will be to analyse and argue away God himself. The 
heresiarch will find his place in your new realm, Monsieur 
le Duc.” 

Even the Emperor, looking up for a moment from the Life 
of Cesar to contemplate the sad Life of Jesus, was strangely 
annoyed. In a solemn Open Letter to the Bishop of Arras, he 
threw Renan’s book to the wolves, and deprived the professor 
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of his chair. Why ? Was it from religious feeling, from political 
acumen, from dread (in his case likewise) that nothing would 
be left to love or to revere, or from an unexpressed dislike for 
Morny’s new realm? His half-brother did not ask, never 
troubling to discuss the Renan affair with the Emperor. No 
longer, as before the electoral campaign, did he constrain the 
Emperor to Pythian utterances and half-avowals. It seemed 
that matters had gone so far as to allow Duke Morny to make 
his new time without consulting the Emperor. 

Stull, that was no easy job, even though the time might 
seem to be taking the course which Morny, as statesman, 
desired. Time runs whithersoever it wills, no matter what 
individual human beings may will or may not. How old is 
Morny ? That question was no longer being asked, or, if 
asked, it was being asked in a different way : ‘* What is left 
for us?’ ‘That was the twofold question addressed to the 
time, which ran its course and robbed us while doing so, robbed 
us in a twofold way, robbing us of our day and of our myth. 
Morny did not regard Professor Renan as a heretic but as a 
scholar, who, from shcer sadness (forced upon him by his 
scientific study of the time), had become an imaginative writer, 
almost a mystic, eager to soften the blow he had dealt his 
fellows when he dispelled their cherished myths ; so uneasy a 
critic of the supernatural ascent into heaven that he hastened 
to provide a new, extremely literary, difficult sprouting 
Jacob’s Ladder up which the Divine Figure he had brought 
down to earth could climb back into heaven. Morny, the 
statesman, was distressed that the time, wrangling over Renan's 
Christ Figure, should behave as if that Divine Figure were 
subordinate to Renan’s interpretation. Duke Pcrsigny, now a 
polemist on half-pay, annoyed Morny by his treatment of 
Renan much more than the president was annoyed by the 
pin-prick of ‘ Monsieur le Duc” bandied between the two 
dukes, the active and the passive.—‘* No, Monsieur le Duc de 
Persigny, the acceptable measure of reform of the Empire, as 
remote from the extravagant and the immoderate as its 
introducer, has no place either for arch-heresy-hunters or 
arch-heretics. You know, Monsieur le Duc, that extremes 
meet ; and the savage warden of State authority, the man who 
uses that authority to expropriate the apostles of Christian 
charity, will promote atheism and desecration far more than 
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will one who cautiously and reasonably increases civic free- 
dom. ’—The other duke, the State-maniac on half-pay, smiled 
wryly, and said: ‘‘ Caution then, Monsieur le Duc, caution ! 
In that way you will become the one and only tolerated saint 
of our time, insofar as you are as tenacious as you are cautious, 
as enduring as you are reasonable.” The retired prophet did 
not radiate repose. 

The time was not behaving well ; it ran swiftly on its way, 
unreasonable and crucl (cruel for him who had to be thrifty 
with it), and it was also vindictive. Out of the teeming mud of 
the time, tyrannophobia, a spectre which had been decapitated 
not so very long ago, crept once more, although there were no 
longer any tyrants. But the Emperor will not Ict us go to 
Rome—and the cry of ** Rome or death ”’ was still to be heard 
in the land. Four little Brutuses crept into the Empire, 
although it had expelled myth, or (failing cxpulsion) had 
travestied myth. Three of them were Garibaldians of the 
original breed, three who had been among the ‘Thousand of the 
corsairs’ year. They came with bombs, revolvers, and stilettos, 
cherished memorics of the great Orsini, and proclaimed them- 
selves disciples of the great Mazzini, chief Brutus of the time. 
History, however, cannot be played over again like a drama on 
the stage. They ought to have learned that much. ‘They 
could not re-enact the campaign of the corsairs ; they could 
not re-enact the Orsini outrage at the doors of the Opera. In 
the attempt, they were arrested while making their foolish dress 
rehcarsal (true to style), arrested, unmaskcd, tried, sentenced to 
transportation or confinement in a fortress ; the great Brutus 
being also sentenced by default. “The Empcror went on writing 
his Life of Cesar, declaring that he was sad, disturbed by the 
everlasting parable of doom. He declared as much publicly, 
at the first opportunity which offered. To a prince of the 
Church who had just been made a cardinal, he spoke the 
strangely obscure words : “ I ask myself whether good fortune 
is not as heavy a burden as bad.” 

Yes, such were the universally human words of Prince 
Fortunatus, whom fortune had rescued from disaster again and 
again. They moved Morny, darling of the time, more strongly 
than had Renan’s pessimistic transformation of miracles to 
miserere. Who felt such a burden more heavily than did 
Duke Morny ? He worked harder and harder, slept less and 
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less, looked every morning into the mirror, no longer from 
vanity, swallowed silver-coated pills, day after day, enslaved 
more and more to the arcanum of the four remedial flasks—he, 
a leader of the ironical time which was so hostile to miracles ; 
he who clenched his fists over his stomach, in his grip the handle 
of an invisible dagger, which he wished to withdraw and could 
not. No one guessed his troubles, not his fair-haired, cool, 
and exclusive duchess, not even Figaro. How could Rochefort 
be expected to guess it ? 

The time was not behaving well. Bismarck was waging his 
Danish war; Cavour could not have managed the affair 
better ; Rochefort the observer enjoyed looking on, but the 
melancholy Emperor was less pleased. More imperial seed- 
corn was being scattered. Even the German socialist Lassalle, 
founder of the German Working Men’s Association (a man to 
whom persons as widely different as Premier Bismarck and 
Chronicler Rochefort had taken a fancy), said that the liberation 
of Schleswig was a logical consequence of the liberation of 
Italy, thus applying to the north of Europe the famous principle 
of nationalities which had found acceptance in the south. But 
the great injustice that ensued—what did the poor Empcror of 
Europe and liberator of nationalities do to obviate the injustice 
of this war ? Though no doubt his thoughts may have turned to 
Plombiéres, he did nothing. He thought a good deal about 
Bismarck, who in 1859, when ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
had (almost alone) opposed the scheme for Prussian interven- 
tion in favour of the Austria he so much detested. Napoleon 
must have thought about Bismarck’s action in the previous 
year, when an alliance between Prussia and tsarist Russia had 
strengthened the tsar against Poland and Europe. This had 
been a box on the ear for France’s idea of a Polish buffer state. 
Now the Emperor looked on inertly while Bismarck, who 
had been ready to devour Austria, was marching across the 
Fider arm in arm with Vienna—and why ? In order that the 
sight of his big brother in the offing might deprive the other 
powers of any desire for intervention. Napoleon watched 
closely, and saw how the giant’s fist was well hooked into the 
arm of this big but weakly brother, who was to be dragged 
along for the present, but pushed aside by and by; not 
to-day, not when this farce of nationalities was being played, 
but to-morrow, when a fratricidal war was to be declared. 
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He thought about Bismarck, and about the giant’s sinister 
frankness ; about an alliance, yes, an alliance ; but Austria 
was still far too strong. See, Bismarck in turn was thinking 
about the Emperor, and staring westward ; for there had come 
an awkward moment at the start when crossing the Eider, the 
sort of awkward moment that may come at the start of any 
adventure. Then it had seemed possible that the shrewd 
Emperor of the French, taking advantage of the fact that the 
support of the Austrian big brother was not very stalwart, 
and that the moralists of the world were showing themselves 
outraged by the immorality of Prussia, might have advanced 
his forces across the Rhine. Thereupon the junker sent many 
friendly words across the Rhine, blank cheques which gratitude 
would cash later on.—Gratitude ! The Emperor took no steps 
to punish injustice. How could he undertake anything in 
defiance of his own principle of nationalities? What did 
France care about Schleswig and Holstcin and King Christian 
and the Augustenburger? Napoleon was extremely sorry 
for the Danes, that was al]. He thought a lot about 
Bismarck, that was already burden enough. Grateful men are 
rare ; the Emperor was one of them, Cavour had not been. 
Many telegrams and many dispatches were exchanged between 
London and Paris; conferences, conferences. Rochefort 
grinned at the news from Duppel. 

The time shakes off outworn myths but allows others to 
last ; for instance that of force. She lets other fruits ripen 
slowly, for example that of Louis Blanc and that of Karl Marx 
in London. It is not yet certain whether the Empcror is 
already too much worn out (or whether Morny the renovator 
is already too strong) for him to think of using force across the 
frontier. For while Bismarck, apostle of force, has travestied 
the neo-imperial principle of nationalities, and has already 
seized Jutland, Morny, apostle of tolerance, has been plucking 
socialistic fruits in due season, hoping to tempt the workers— 
who slowly acquire a taste for these fruits—into the new para- 
dise of his “ people’s emperor.”” No, Rochefort, there is 
nothing to smile at because the Cavour wizard has come 
back in a mightier form, and the well-behaved confer- 
encers (being satiated) try to throw the Duppel-cudgel between 
someone’s legs. The Emperor does not stumble over it. But 
here is really something to rouse astonishment and inspire 
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alarm. The Lord Protector, who has no use for any war, 1s 
underpinning and overarching the rejuvenated Empire for a 
little eternity ; for a much longer time than you will last, 
Rochefort ; and now he appeases the workers who are voicing 
the great new demand of the time, by paying them a very 
modcrate sum on account. Ah, Morny has a finger in the pic ! 
Morny grants the workers the right of combination ; nothing 
morc, not the right of forming really effective trade unions or 
the right of public meeting; but even the governmental 
majority trembles at such concessions, and to vote in favour of 
them makes hearts beat fast. Nor is this all; the spider that 
spins good fortune is not content with a fat fly. Morny 
appoints as introducer of the new law, not a member of the 
governmental party, but a member of the opposition ; yes, 
Monsieur Emile Ollivicr, who had been one of the Five. 
Morny maintains this appointment in defiance of ministerial 
objections ; he maintains it against the Right which finds that 
the law makes far too extensive concessions ; and against the 
Left which considers the concessions far too small; yes, he 
maintains the appointment of Ollivier even against Ollivier's 
sometime associates, and has, with a most skilful thrust, separ- 
ated Ollivier from his own party. Look, Rochefort, Monsieur 
Emile Ollivier, a man whom you estcemed, is no longer one of 
the lights of the opposition, but one of Morny’s men ; yet he 1s 
not a deserter, not a renegade, but an incorruptible who 
has been corrupted by the new ideology and the ideal 
power of his patron. Do you sce, Rochefort, what a 
dangerous man is this Lord Protector of yours? Alas, the 
Brutus myth is fatigued, and as out-of-date as the new, false 
Cesar, whose only ambition now is to be the biographer of the 
old and genuine Cesar. Who is the renewed avenger, who will 
lay low the truce enemy, the immortaliser of the Empire? 
Certainly it is not the observer. Rochefort does not dream 
of saying : ‘‘f am the man.” He does not fling his bi-weekly 
chronicle on the ground before the feet of Morny-Figaro, or 
in the man’s humorously savage brewer’s face ; he does not 
depart for London or Amsterdam or Brussels, there to light the 
provisional lantern of the refugecs. He is well limed and netted. 


The performance was at Les Variétés, no longer at Les 
Bouffes. The spatial separations were normal, proper to the 
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gulf that should be fixed between the stage and the auditorium ; 
semblance and substance no longer crouched side by side in 
unseemly proximity ; Helen, whose figure was beyond reproach 
even when viewed close at hand from the stalls in Les Bouffes, 
shone here, at Les Variétés, in a gloriole of perfection. Here, 
where distance lent enchantment to the view, a love-play, 
which seen too close might have been indecorous, went very 
well ; and so did an aromatic mockery of morals which might 
have smelt coarse at short range. The stalls were well spaced 
out, roomily surrounded by the tiers ; there was no crowding 
of the audience. When Duke Morny, just before the curtain 
rose, entered his box, he lifted his opera-glasses the instant he 
sat down, to look at the corner-seat in the second row of the 
stalls, just as if he had been in Les Bouffes.. Rochefort, however, 
was not there, nor anywhere near that seat. Ele was out of 
sight, just as he had been in the strangers’ gallery of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The lights were turned down, and darkness 
fell like a rude hand before the opcra-glass, which still moved 
stumblingly, as if the foothghts might have disclosed what 
Morny hoped to find in the auditorium. But during the over- 
ture the curtain remained down. Morny laid aside his glass. 
Had the deuce of a fellow been shy like a wild beast, or had 
Figaro failed to hold him in a tight grip? At this moment, 
however, inaudible amid the swelling tones from the orchestra, 
De Villemessant entered the box, stood behind the ducal chair, 
and, as he leaned forward, the Golden Fleece of gratitude, the 
imagined and desired but now real decoration, caressed the 
shoulder of his exalted patron. ‘* He 1s there, Your Grace. 
He is in my box,”’ whispered the editor in Morny’s ear, and then 
vanished. 

This was not the opening of an intrigue which might have 
been suitable for a drama of morals, but merely the manifesta- 
tion of something strange in the web of the time ; something 
which showed the way in which one net becomes involved 
with another, that the man-catcher and the man-eater had 
each netted the other. They were afraid of one another, 
although the fear was very different in the two cases, and 
veiled by one with political enmity, by the other with a care- 
fully calculated political liking. Rochefort’s dread of Morny 
was clearer and more definite ; for the statesman was in the 
public eye, was very closely watched by the observer, but did 
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not himself distinguish one staring visage from another. 
Rochefort, as a politician, dreaded the man who might 
eternalise the Empire ; and as a person dreaded the ennobled 
misleader of men. In fine, the fear concerned his own life, 
which this man might frustrate. Morny’s dread of Rochefort 
was abstract and as well justified as his dread of the time ; 
in fine, his dread was dread of death. Certainly Morny was far 
from identifying this difficult, this cantankerous journalist 
with the time which was so good to him, Morny, so ready to 
satisfy all his claims, so attractive despite its dangers. Oh no, 
Morny extended his recognition to many of the incarnations 
of the time, drew near to them, befriended them, or conquered 
them. Politically regarded, Rochefort was one of the bastions 
of the time, which it behoved him, Morny, to approach at this 
particular moment for very definite reasons. Morny had just 
succeeded, during the squabble in the Chamber about the 
right of combination, in attracting the worthy and robust 
Monsicur Ollivicr over to his side. Who else was on the duke’s 
side except the Emperor, who was not only a clever but also a 
good man, more genuinely socialist in scntiment than many of 
the Joud-mouthced revolutionaries in London, and certainly 
still cager, as he had been in Ham, to make an end of poverty ? 
Well, Morny, by his most skilful thrust, had detached Monsieur 
Ollivier from the opposition party. But, after all, this coup 
was less dextrous than it looked, since the bond between 
- Ollivier and the opposition had been loosened some time ago. 
Now poor Maitre Ollivicr stood quite alone, having no ties 
either with the opposition or with the government ; detested 
by his former friends, unloved by his former opponents, 
suspect to the ministers of State. The president of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly sat too high to stiffen continually the back of any 
isolated deputy. Besides, time pressed, and soon perhaps 
Duke Morny would no longer be able to give support to this 
valuable heretic. Something must be done to provide a niche 
for Ollivier ; perhaps in a new governmental party of the Left, 
for whose support, in certain circumstances, Monsieur Thiers 
might be won over. One was on pretty good terms with Thiers ; 
on better terms than the world knew. Another possible recruit 
for such a party would be the honourable Prévost-Paradol, to 
play the part of Orpheus for the upper stratum of the liberals, 
and perhaps to serve as rat-catcher for this Rochefort. . . 
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—Such was the new political speculation, hazardous and there- 
fore attractive. Even if, in pursuit of this end, one should mis- 
use la belle Héléne, that would not create a new mythology, 
but would explicitly divert it from the boards ; it would mean 
evading the issue, waiting for the end of the act, in a very 
inartistic impatience. Monsieur Offenbach would forgive. 
But why so much impatience? Is there, then, so little time ? 
The year is drawing to a close. 

On the stage Calchas, the efficient high pricst, was spouting. 
He played with loaded dice, and knew how to correct the 
gods ; was gloomy at the threatening dictatorship of love ; the 
ensemble, on the other hand (‘‘ Partez pour la Créte ’’), indi- 
cated that the close of the act was at hand. ‘The stalls were 
amuscd as they thought of Hortense’s Partant pour la Syrie—the 
imperial anthem, which had replaced the Afarserllatse. The 
duke, whose attention lapsed for a moment, missed the analogy. 
He seldom thought of the mother whom he had not known, but 
who had in due course paid her debt. The hortensia bloomed 
in the Vice-Emperor’s coat of arms. Now he thought only of 
the first interval ; not the long pause, not that of conquest, but 
that of recognition. He did not lay aside his opera-glass ; the 
big lights flamed up as applause broke out. 

De Villemessant’s box was exactly opposite, in the first 
tier on the other side of the house. Conveniently within 
range ; besides, there could be no mistake, since the editor 
himself stood in full view behind three ladies in front chairs, 
Madame and their two daughters. Figaro was smiling like an 
augur, like Calchas the high priest. His huge frame blocked 
Morny’s view into the back of the box, which was dark. 
However, Calchas found an expedient. Leaning over the 
younger of his daughters, he pointed to the glaring lights in the 
middle of the ceiling, and then at the girl’s eyes. She nodded, 
rising. Her father spoke a word over his shoulder into the 
back of the box, obviously referring to the bad effects of glare 
upon sensitive eyes. Rochefort, the guest, emerged from 
obscurity, to exchange seats with the young lady. 

Now he was as plain as if he had been before the footlights. 
Morny drew back his own chair, to conceal himself behind the 
dusty red-silk curtains. He recognised how often this man, 
when in the strangers’ gallery at the Legislative Assembly must 
have spied upon himself in the presidential chair. For his 
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part, he had seen Rochefort twice only, through an opera 
glass, in Les Bouffes, and on both occasions when he had been 
troubled in mind. Now the chronicler was the conspicuous 
member of the pair ; the situation had been reversed ; Morny 
had the advantage of the better outlook. He was surprised to 
find that the man’s wrathful countenance lost none of its aspect 
of caricature when contemplated in this leisurely fashion ; 
that it preserved the mythological stamp it displayed when he 
first caught sight of this Mephistopheles in evening dress, 
seated in the second row of the stalls. Yes, the encmy of the 
Gods really sat over there in De Villemcssant’s box, his face 
being simultaneously that of hell, that of the time, that of the 
Emperor, and that of himself the renovator of the Empire— 
extraordinarily familiar and also unfamiliar. The time was 
drawing to a close, and with it Duke Morny.—‘ ] am a sick 
man, and it was he who gave me a deadly sting.’’— Morny’s 
thoughts wandercd away from politics. 

Figaro, standing just behind the deuce of a fellow, himself 
looking and behaving almost like a good spirit, leaned forward 
over the chronicler, and laid a hand upon the guest’s shoulder, 
pointing towards Morny’s box. Rochefort, instead of looking 
in the indicated direction, turned his head, with an infernally 
arrogant movement, towards the hand lying on his shoulder. 
Then, since the impudent signpost did not take fright, the 
proud devil transformed himself into a bulldog, glared as if he 
were growling and about to bite. Nay, for a moment, Morny 
positively believed he was about to snap at his chief’s finger. 
The duke lowered his opera-glass, alarmed and discouraged. 

It was a good thing, therefore, that the musical magician 
restored darkness within the theatre, and then sent forth a new 
soft and warm tone. This was appropriate to the rule of love 
now beginning, victorious sway, of course ; and the blockhead 
kings who resisted its dominion formed up in Indian file like 
a series of ganders. Since this was no plain and ordinary love 
between a man and a woman, but the world-famous tyranny 
of love that swayed the destinies of Paris and Helen, the music 
grew more and more ardent and sultry. Duke Morny only 
listened to the music, and did not see what was going on among 
the performers ; for he was still shrouded behind the curtains 
of his box, his eyes closed. Still, what breathed to him 
from the music was not its sensuality, but only the fohn- 
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wind of tones which accompanied it. Morny was an old man. 
How old was he really ? The sultriness affected him ; his brain 
reeled, and therewith his feet reeled, his box, the whole house ; 
he was sitting in a seesaw of tones, with a feeling that was at 
one and the same time relaxing and constricting. Opening his 
eyes with a jerk, he sat upright, supporting his hands upon the 
knobs of his chair. A sick man was seeing ghosts. He saw an 
exceptionally hideous contemporary as Mephisto, exchanging, 
it would seem, La belle Heéléne for Orfée aux enfeis ; exchanging 
the metamorphoses of the Gods for the grimaces of Monsieur 
Rochefort ; exchanging, if one may say so, the wanton fly 
of a Jupiter for the bulldog of a Pluto—a fine transformation 
scene. Politics or hallucinations, Monsicur le Duc ; Rochefort or 
Offenbach !—Morny pulled his chair forward to lean against 
the breastwork of the box. First Offenbach, then Rochefort. 


During the long interval, Duke Morny did not, as usual, 
stay in his box to await those who would come to pay their 
respects, but went out into the corridor which encircled the 
first tier. There he stood, close to the door of his box, grey of 
visage, though again and again he smiled the Morny smile in 
acknowledgment of greetings. But he made no sign of a wish 
to speak to anyone. 

All this was according to plan, and planning is good, for it 
exorcises the unreal. But do we call a thing unreal which has 
just now alarmed and discouraged us, a thing which has occu- 
pied our mind too long, childishly and unworthily ? We must 
capture it with plan and policy. 

Nevertheless when, as arranged, Monsieur De Villemessant 
appeared with Rochefort, the duke’s hands were unpleasantly 
moist. He was alarmed ; how absurd. He forced the Morny 
smile upon his grey visage. 

Suddenly Rochefort stumbled, or one might have thought 
that almost in the same moment he had stepped backward and 
again forward (with an effort). How absurd it would be were 
he to run away. His too conspicuous Adam’s apple was jump- 
ing up and down his long, lean throat, for he was nervously 
making swallowing movements. 

‘A word with you, if you please, my dear Villemessant ”’, 
cried Morny, according to plan. Rochefort, kept his distance, 
but Figaro took five hasty steps towards his exalted patron. 
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“Your Highness?” he questioned, a little breathless in 
his fierce but humorous zeal. 

‘* Be good enough to let me know the name of the gentleman 
who Is with you.” 

“Rochefort, Your Excellency, Count Henri de Rochefort 
de Lugay, one of my collaborators.” 

‘“* Ah, the distinguished chronicler. Do me the favour of 
introducing him to me ”’. 

** With pleasure, Monsieur le Duc.” 

Thus admirably had everything been arranged. What 
could a fairly well behaved, fairly reasonable man do against 
such a plan? Morny smiled as his eyes followed Figaro, and 
then he smiled at Rochefort. The deuce of a fellow stared into 
vacancy, holding his goatee in the shears of two fingers. 

The time certainly was ill-behaved and_ unreasonable. 
Rochefort turned on his hecl, the carefully planned utterance 
of a civil and respectful wish hardly getting further than the 
significant ‘‘ Monsicur le Duc”. Rochefort, tugging at his 
beard, departed, while Figaro hissed his well-grounded doubts 
of the man’s sanity after the vanishing back, an exiguous sort 
of back, narrowly draped in its black coat—a spectral figure 
with long and thin arms, legs, hands ; a man who was nothing 
but angles, a monster of a man. Figaro Iet him go, and began 
to pant, for now he would have to explain matters to Duke 
Morny. He turncd to do this, handkerchief ready in his hand 
—to find himself alone ! His exalted patron had vanished also, 
gone into the box, slamming the door behind him.— 

The music of the last act seemed poor and thin to Duke 
Morny. He sat close to the breastwork of the box, watchful 
and critical, Comprehensible enough that Agamemnon’s 
complaint about the desecration and demoralisation of Greece 
(caused by the tyrannical Venus wishing to take vengeance 
upon those who scorned love) should have stimulated the 
composer to a poem picture ; amusing enough that, in doing 
so, he should have caricatured Rossini’s Trio patriotique: but 
coupled with it could be heard the strains of the old galop 
infernal out of Orfée aux enfers. Why this warmed-up devil’s 
brew? Morny was unusually irritable; he clutched at the knobs 
on the arms of his chair, as if to hold himself together, saying 
to himself: “‘ You must not run away like that fellow, nor must 
you run after him”’.—Agamemnon, however, danced as he sang : 
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Tu comprends 
Que ¢a ne peut pas durer longtemps. 


Six years before, the Marseillaise had sounded through the 
gods’ chorus of indignation. Things had not reached a pass 
at which the Marseillaise could be freely sung. To-day people 
were singing and dancing in the belicf that the present state 
of affairs would not last long. “‘It will last a long time,”’ 
thought Morny. ‘“‘I will see to that ; I’m still on hand, and 
if you call up the devil, I will exorcise him, I, Morny.” 


THE COLLECTOR 


The valet looked anxiously at his master, and then helped 
him into a black silk dressing-gown. Morny gazed at himself 
in the mirror. The light was good, but the face disclosed 
nothing, being one whose signs were difficult to read. He 
himself could not read them ; he could not even see his face 
properly. The mirror might have been miles away. Had you 
asked him what colour the cycs were, he could not have told 
you ; or whether the skin was greyer than usual, the expression 
one of greater pain, the mouth older. He could not sec. Then 
he reachcd out towards the silvered pills, as he always did after 
looking at himself in the glass. His movement towards the 
open leather case which contained the four bottles was as 
steady as usual. He took out one bottle after another, and put 
each back again. Number one, number two, number three, 
number four, he could not decide which was the right one, and 
stood for a moment perplexed. What did he want medicine 
for? He had no pain anywhere, but a strange bodily unrest 
which fluttered like a banner in the wind. His heart fluttered 
too, and so did his blood. There was something out of order 
with his body ; his body was the flag which hung upon the 
gently quivering flagstaff, his spirit. Rather a fine metaphor 
that ! 

He was pleased with the metaphor, and gripped it fast, 
standing with the forgotten leather case and its four bottles of 
miraculous pills in his hand. He contemplated his metaphorical 
flag, still fluttering, but only in the frozen movement of a work 
ofart. Yes, ideas were fleeting, but might be called therapeutic. 
He thought : “If the work of art which this metaphor is, both 
represents and permanently records movements, then it ought 
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to free you from the unrest of bodily life.” He felt a keen 
longing for repose. 

‘* Henri,” he said, ‘‘ light please, in the gallery.”” To the 
valet it seemed that the voice, which was as grey as the face of 
the speaker, strangely aloof and incorporeal, did not come from 
his master’s mouth, but like an echo out of a corner of the room. 
That was what made Henri hesitate, not because the request 
was sO unusual (it was already two o’clock in the morning ; 
and even if his master did not wish to go to bed yet, perhaps 
having work to do, why didn’t he go to the study, where there 
was still a fire burning ?) Morny had not heard his own voice, 
and did not even scem to be awarc that he had spoken, for he 
said once more, repeating word for word as an echo of the echo : 

** Henri, lights, please, in the gallery.” 

“But it is cold there, Monsieur Ie Duc,’ 
continuing to look at his master’s mouth. 

“No, it is quite warm,” answered Morny somewhat sur- 
prised, for he was sweating and his armpits were moist. 

He had to walk across the dining-room, the home of good 
checr. The great dining-hall looked as forsaken and antiquated 
for all its comfortable appliances, as if it had becn a museum 
of good cheer. This was where Duke Morny, the most noted 
epicure in the Empire, gave his famous dinner parties. He 
shrugged impatiently, annoyed that his thoughts had turned 
back to food, and was suddenly distracted by a detestable smell 
of truffles served with melted butter—a reminiscence of his 
chef’s truffle pyramids. He walked faster, holding across his 
mouth a pocket handkerchief scented with peau d’Espagne, 
a pleasant perfume. Hc trod delicately and, so to say, deafly, 
for he felt as if he were walking upon cotton wool. Beyond the 
dining-room was the gallery, the famous picture gallery. 

Here was repose, the red repose of damask walls; the 
heavy gold repose of frames from which silent masterpieces 
looked down. How is he now? While his gaze wanders over 
the imperturbable marvels on the walls, will the fluttering 
body cease to flutter, finding anew its accustomed poise ? 

Morny the collector looks at a man with a large black felt 
hat and a pale-red beard ; a man whose figure emerges from 
chiaroscuro or has been created out of almost impalpable 
matter, and now stands, just before twilight, stands there once 
for all. This is his Rembrandt, the prize specimen of his 
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collection. The collector’s eyes glide down the picture, 
the creature’s Iegs almost vanish away in the half-formed 
primal matter of the background. ‘Then there stands forth, 
for an instant, a man, another man, between the collector and 
the picture, with his back to the collector and his face towards 
the picture—another observer. Look now, the collector is at 
length so much on the spot that he forgets his disobedient body. 
That is a success to enter on the credit side of the account. But 
what chiefly concerns him 1s the other observer, whom he 
scrutinises in a lordly manner. The other observer, a very little 
fellow whose occiput Is covered with white hair, stands only 
for a moment in front of the Rembrandt ; then he vanishes. 
The collector moves on, groping his way across the floor 
which feels as if padded with cotton wool, while, on the red 
damask wall hang the masters, awaiting his attention. He 
stops in front of Hobbema’s mill at work in the sunshine, and 
looks for the little man. Is he there? No, he is standing in 
front of the great French master, in front of Fragonard’s 
Escarpolette, before Greuze’s Dévideuse ; yes, and he is here, 
in front of Watteau’s gloomily tended Fete. Here the little man 
was standing, and then he turned round. 

This, then, was where the reconciliation took place, and in 
this the masters were instrumental. If the cnd justifies the 
means, even unholy means, then one could be proud of masterly 
means. Duke Morny is not ashamed of them, and they tran- 
quillise him, even after the event. The gallery links the 
presidency with the vestibule, the private and the public life, 
a linkage ala Morny. The deputies are privileged, before the 
sitting opens, to freshen their senses in the gallery, or to blow 
away the fumes of poison from their brains. At about half 
past one, the amiable collector will be found there looking 
at his pictures. Well, the little man was Monsieur Thiers, 
the fascinating figure in the Morny election, and himself owner 
of a famous private gallery. He came very early to the opening 
session of the new parliament, leaving himself time for a pre- 
liminary visit to Morny’s gallery, being a shrewd man. He 
entered at half-past one, and took his final stand in front of the 
delicate melancholy of the Féte, being a connoisseur of the arts, 
history, and politics; and then he turned round. Duke 
Morny was standing behind him and was smiling. Count 
Morny, minister for home affairs, had played on him the trick 
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of the coup d’état, and had even, by having him arrested, given 
him a valuable little halo of martyrdom. The two connois- 
seurs ran through the list of the great masters from Watteau 
to Rembrandt, talking of the pleasures conferred by works of 
art, of the joys of the collector, of the prices of pictures, and 
then they shook hands in parting. Half-an-hour later, the 
great president publicly greeted the great ghost from the 
past, saying: ‘“‘ Speaking personally, I am delighted. . .” 
Thereupon the two conqucrors smiled at one another. Next 
day, however, the Emperor, smiling wearily, said to his 
brother: “‘ You are delighted with my enemies. That is a 
good deal to think if one keeps one’s thoughts to oneself. 
It is a great deal more when one utters the thoughts. Now, 
my dear fellow, you are among my enemies.—’’ That was 
untruc ; it was a thing Louis ought not to have said even though 
half in jest ; it was surely better and more prudent to express 
delight at reconciliation with an enemy, with one who had 
been an enemy—for, Louis, the enemy has been won over, 
not for the picture gallery of the president of the Legislative 
Assembly, but for the Empire. 

All this has been hard work. The test made with the wraith 
of the little man has been exhausting. Morny feels that drops 
of sweat are running down from his armpits over his sides. 
Otherwise he is not particularly aware of his body, not even 
that his breath is shorter and quicker than usual, and is visible 
as a fluttering veil in front of his mouth. He 1s on duty, he is 
in Office, and things are being made hard for him ; he is suspect, 
although he is only trying to bring about reconciliation, the 
finest fulfilment of duty, the finest discharge of office, yes, and 
only now, in this relaxed and cotton-woolly hour when time is 
standing still, like the body, or at any rate one does not hear it 
and one can forget it—now, for the first time, does he realise 
the obverse of the imperial reproof, its rightness, its justice. 
If he, Morny, the reconciler, should cease to be, now, and 
prematurely, then there will also be an end of the reconciliation 
which he has been collecting, shrewdly, nobly, and with gentle 
craft, like his pictures ; the reconciliation which only exists 
in his own house, as his personal and on the whole admired 
work, in his house of cards; for when the house of cards 
tumbles down, enemies will be on hand, enemies summoned 
by him and made strong through him. Yes, then, as his brother 
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said, he will be accounted among the enemies of the Empire, 
and, as the prophet said, he will be accounted the misfortune 
of the Empire. He must not cease to be. Can you not undcr- 
stand why he is so anxious, why hc is so zealous ? Can you not 
understand his sacred wiles? They must not cease to be, as 
they will cease when he ceases to be. 

The collector moves on from picture to picture ; his breath 
flutters in front of his mouth like a grey flag ; this walking with 
list soles on one’s shoes is very cumbersome, and waiting is 
even more laborious. Thiers is a connoisseur of pictures ; 
Rochefort was at one time an art critic ; the gallery is there for 
the pair of them, one of his most masterly wiles. The collector 
played off the coup d’état on both of them, but only had one 
of them gaoled, and that one came to be reconciled, the little 
man. Good Lord, it is a terrible thing this waiting, when one 
knows that no one will come. But does one know that no one 
will come ? Politics is the unceasing endeavour to bring about 
what seems useful or necessary. Perhaps Figaro will be able 
some day to lure that fellow hither. Perhaps I shall direct 
the attention of the police to him, but he, too, like the little 
man, may have gone througha period of imprisonment, perhaps 
the indispensable preliminary to reconciliation. Some day he 
will come here, because I wish it, I, Morny. I shall tell him 
that we do not need to talk about the pictures, since they no 
longer understand either criticism or the time, but that we will 
talk about politics. I shall tell him that I am going to atone 
for the coup d’état, which mortifies him so much; that I have 
given ample proof of my intention to do so, but am only just 
beginning my work. Part of my plan is that the Chamber shall 
have additional privileges ; ministerial responsibility to the 
House, for instance ; expansion of the right of amendment. 
Nay more, I propose that the House shall have the right of 
initiating legislation. I propose that there shall be formed a 
governmental Left led by Ollivier and Thiers ; a bourgeois- 
democratic governmental press, in charge of Prévost-Paradol ; 
a radical governmental press which will be in your charge, 
Rochefort, yes in yours, for you are a rat-catcher. As you see, 
I want to talk to you about politics. It is not that I am afraid 
because you have emerged from Offenbach’s Under-World, 
because you have jumped from the stage into the stalls, because 
you once inflicted on me a grievous sting, or because, with the 
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razor of your master Figaro, you would like to slit the Empire’s 
weasand—as the prophet, the maniac of alarming similes, 
phrased it. Believe me, I am not myself afraid of parables, 
and my day is not yet over. Why don’t you believe me when 
I say so? So long as I do not cease to be, or discontinue my 
work of reconciliation, you will have no reason for regarding 
me with hatred. . . 

Between the collector and the most famous of his pictures 
stands the exiguous back of the man who will not turn round, 
will not turn round. Ah, but the sands in the hour-glass of 
lime are running out ; the clock of time is ticking too hastily, 
and with it one’s own heart. Morny breathlessly enumerates, 
while his shirt sticks to his back: ‘ Freedom of the press. 
Electoral freedom. The right to form trade unions. The right 
to strike. All civil and political liberties.” 

The exiguous back in front of him has become as vague, 
as inclined to merge into the twilight, as, in the picture on the 
wall, the figure of the man in the felt hat. 

Morny cxclaims : ‘‘ Next year, this very year, the Emperor 
will withdraw the French troops from Rome. . .” 

Rochefort departs, moving right through the man with 
the pale-red beard into the world that lies behind the picture. 

Morny screams: ‘‘ I am not to blame for Mexico !”’ 

His man Henri rushed into the gallery, not out of the 
vestibule of politics, but out of the museum of good cheer. 

‘“ Monsieur le Duc—mon Dicu. . .” 

* Yes,’ said Morny, “‘ithasgrownrathercold hereformenow.” 

He tricd to smile, for it was painful to be caught red-handed, 
to be detected just when one has been accused of lying. Not 
Mexico is the falsehood, Henri, but Morny, existence, the re- 
maining here and not-ceasing-to-be of the crafty, the wily 
reconciler : that is a gross falsehood, and has already been 
punished. His tecth were chattering, and the flag of his body 
fluttered in the crackling frost. Yes, he could see Henri, but 
only as if through opera-glasses turned the wrong way. 
Rochefort’s name, too, was “‘ Henri’”’. This Henri, his valet, 
was far away and very small. One grips at him, but the grip 
has slipped. Tu comprends, ¢a ne dure pas longtemps. 

It is already a long time since Agamemnon sang and danced, 
long enough for the brief duration he prophesied. Well, one 
can understand. The sands of time have run out. 


BOOK THREE 
THE INCENDIARY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE BULL-RING 


THE VIRTUE OF LIFE 


HE black rocks of Biarritz had a rough time of it 

this autumn, so storm-tossed was the Bay of Biscay, 

so fierce its unceasing onslaught. The waves, 
lilac in their wrath and crested with foam, galloped with a 
wide front and in endless succession against their cternal 
adversaries, stretching a great net of spume over them. The 
assailed shook them off no less unceasingly, thrusting their 
heads fiercely out of the net, penctrating the foam which made 
them look white rather than black— for a second wave brought 
a fresh supply before the milky waters of the first had fully 
receded, and the very mixture gave fresh vigour to the assailant. 
The towering rocks thrust like white geysers out of the watery 
turmoil, and only in fleeting moments of victory could they 
show their black bull-necks. 

From the advanced terrace of the Villa Eugenie, the Emperor 
looked down upon the spectacle. He was alone. The storm 
was too violent for the Empress (for whom this impcrial box 
which commanded a view of the marine drama had been 
created) ; besides, she had a slight cold in the head. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the court had colds likewise, some of 
them ;_ while the rest dreaded catching cold. Only the 
Emperor’s private secretary, another of the Pietri tribe, a 
faithful but snappish dog, was leaning in the background against 
one of the wings of the glass door, which was fastened, and could 
not be opened from the other side, the Emperor wished to be 
alone. 

The wind blew through his thin hair, the wind buffeted 
his head as if flapping it with a cold, wet cloth ; but that did 
not hurt; on the contrary, it did good. He tasted the salt 
on his lips, and there was salt in his beard. The lashing of the 
sea, its noisy wrath, the roaring of the wind from off the sea, 
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the wholc yelling autumn, ministered to perpetual wakefulness. 
That was good, that was good. One could not be too wakeful. 
The only right thing was, the best thing was, to throw off the 
inertia of the blood, to escape from the lulling influence of the 
body, from the cradling of a sick body. If he could at length 
escape from his bodily self, emerge from the numbing environ- 
ment of sanctimoniously slumbering or infernally sleepless 
care ; 1f he could stand upright in the wind, sharpened and 
salted ; if he could, at long last, be thoroughly awake—then 
he would understand the savage refractoriness of this Biscay 
turmoil, the bull-fight between sea and rocks which went 
on at Biarritz; could understand it, not only with eyes 
and ears, but with his blood also. Then he would succced in 
repudiating kinship with Brother Morny who had gone to 
eternal sleep. 

It would be inhuman to blame a man for dying. Surely 
it would run counter to all decent feeling, would be a blasphemy 
towards God, were one to suppose that a man whose life had 
been so important had wanted to die, from malice as it were. 
Of course the Emperor did not know whether Brother Morny 
had wanted to die or not; he did not believe that the dead 
man had had any such desire. Death-seckers who are not 
suicides but nevertheless are long-suffering lovers of death who 
secretly promote its coming, are few and far between, much 
fewer than poets declare ; and no darling of his time will 
be found among such rare birds. Oh no, Brother Morny had 
not died willingly ; the Emperor was sure of that; and his 
heart was too tender, too sad, for him to take it amiss of his 
brother for having ceased to live, for no longer being there by 
his side. 

Those who are secretly in love with easeful death are few 
and far between, but they exist. When the Emperor was 
self-immersed, when the body became nothing more than 
a container for his fatigue, a vessel with so thin a wall between 
the circulating blood and the circulating void that in a mere 
cat-nap the wall would be broken down, allowing the two 
systems to mingle with a sweet and gentle voluptuousness ; 
when he was cradled in his own body or was upborne by it 
as if by a great wave or swam in it as in an ocean, strangely 
aware of the current, of his movement in the circulating blood 
and in the circulating void ; but when he at length sank into 
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the profound, pleasurably, pleasurably, this sinking being the 
greatest pleasure of all—was he not then, the self-squandcrer 
and sclf-destroyer, numbered among the rare death-seekers ? 

Since the Empcror asked himself such a question, he who 
was so well-informed about himself and his body, and to 
whom his own fatigue was an open secret—must not Brother 
Morny, far-sighted and clear-headed, sccing himself towards the 
last unveiled and in harsh outline, have asked the same 
question? Ifso, this confident darling of the time and approved 
Vice-rcgent would indubitably have rephed: ‘‘ Should the 
Emperor throw up the sponge and die, I should still be here.” 
Yes, that, according to the calculus of probabilities, is what 
ought to have happened ;_ and the wide-awake Morny would 
not have failed to notice that the sleepy Emperor, for all his 
fatigue, held something in reserve, namely his stubborn grip 
on life, which was a family heritage ; first Hortense had it, 
then brother Morny, the nimble reformer, had it. Yet, thought 
the Emperor, his brother had tricked him in the end. Here the 
heritage had so signally failed that the upshot had been more 
than a disappointment, had been a menace. 

Morny had died when barely four-and-fifty ; that had been 
the disappointment and the menace. ‘The Empcror had long 
known that his brother was a sick man, though no one knew 
what was gnawing Morny, or what was stinging him to the 
quick. Morny had been prudent enough to make a secret of 
his illness, just as his brother, the Emperor, incurable conspir- 
ator, made a secret of the imperial policy. A man who wishes 
to reform and to renovate, and who, therefore, more than 
any others, has to outstrip time, is no more entitled to appear 
ill than is a doctor, to whom, in that case, his paticnts will say : 
‘* Physician, heal thyself.’ It had been right and proper for 
Morny not to disclose his trouble to his brother, but, on the 
contrary, with the somewhat callous sympathy of the hale, to 
ask the Emperor from time to time (less often towards the last) 
whether anything ailed him. The Emperor valued this discre- 
tion, this cunning, since it was one of the family virtues. He 
knew that Morny, grey of skin, was himself sick ; this brotherly 
feeling, his own suffering, the tenacity of his own life, disclosed 
as much. For Mother Hortense’s legacy was not a legacy of 
health. From the time she had given birth to her last child, 
Morny, she had borne the seeds of death within her, secretly, 
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slowly ripening, stubborn, as one of the family’s sacred 
wiles. 

Morny had been gripped between the pincer-blades of two 
illnesses : the old, the hidden one he denied ; and a new one, 
a bronchitis, which it was impossible to conceal. When this 
enemy of orthodox medical science had at length to call the 
doctors to his aid, they did not know what to make of the hidden 
malady, being content to say that the self-drugger had probably 
upset his stomach by continued dosage with quack remedies. 

*“Do you think ”’, asked the Emperor of his old friend and 
physician-in-ordinary Conncau, “that Auguste has been 
attacked by the deadly discasc of which our mother 
died ?”’ 

‘“ No, cancer seems improbable’’, answered the doctor. 
“More likely that he has inflammation or functional disturb- 
ance of the pancreas, a mysterious gland about whose working, 
as yet, we unfortunatcly know little. Perhaps we shall have no 
light on the matter until we make a post mortem.” 

‘** Post mortem ? Nonsense ’’, rejoined the Emperor, shaking 
his head, for he did not believe that his brother Morny would 
die of this secret malady at fifty-four. Mother Hortense 
had waited a long time before she would admit that she bore 
death in her womb. Besides, Conneau declared that Morny 
was not suffering from cancer. He himself, the Emperor, had 
felt ill and tired ; but, though he was growing more ill and 
more tired day by day, he was able to keep going, thanks to the 
family virtue, the power of putting up a stubborn resistance to 
disease. His brother was equally tough. 

Morny evaded the issue ; or, rather, he gave a false answer, 
by sneaking away from life, as if he had had enough of it, 
would not cling stubbornly to it, and so made a disappointing 
surrender. He did not die of his secret malady, but made it 
easy for the doctors by succumbing to his new and ordinary 
illness, quite according to the books. Thus it was the bron- 
chitis which cut his vital thread. I am mixing my metaphors ; 
it was the bronchitis which choked him. Why, in the end, did 
fate deal so harshly with the darling of the time, why was he thus 
stifled ? Still, he did not suffer at the last, said the doctors, 
having been unconscious before he ceased to breathe, and 
his brother bent over him to say farewell. His breath came 
whistling through his open mouth ; his lips were blue rather 
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than red ; his face was bluish grey, his bony or stony face, 
unduly hard in expression, and yet not discontented. 

Long before, more than a generation before, the Emperor 
had watched another brother die, blue of visage, his breath 
whistling dreadfully towards the last. Then the Empcror had 
still been known as Louis, and the dying man was known as 
Charles. The fact that both of them were called Napoleon 
made the death of the elder like an evil tale. The Emperor 
still shuddered when he thought of that death ; not because 
he had become what he now was through the help of that 
death, through the unbrotherly snatching of a name which 
might still mean much to him ; but because Brother Charles, 
like Auguste Morny a son of Hortense, had died of measles, 
prematurely at the age of twenty-six, despite the virtuc of life, 
the family heritage. 

When the grip of the strangler slackened for a moment or 
two, the dying Morny talked to himself, in an unfamiliar and 
childish voice, muttering incomprehensible words. 

‘*Morny,”’ whispered the Emperor. ‘“‘ I am here, Morny ”’. 

His brother looked up at him, or through him, or his glazing 
eyes wandered elsewhere ; and he continued to ramble in his 
strange, childish speech. 

“Dear Brother’, whispered the Emperor, so close to the 
dying man’s forehcad that he smelt the sour sweat, “it is hard 
for us to part. You know that, don’t you, my dear brother ? ” 

Morny’s breath whistled at him horribly. The Emperor 
stood up and looked across an old, old man whom he did not 
wish to see any longer, looked down at the Empress, who, 
pious woman, was kneeling by the bedside and praying, her 
face hidden in her hands, so that one could only see the top 
of her head with its auburn tresses. ‘“ Perhaps she is praying 
that he will not be stubborn ”’, thought the Emperor, blowing 
his nose, for he was on the verge of tears. Then he went out, 
treading softly, with a gait which was nevertheless laborious. 
He left because he must avoid shocks, being himself a sick man ; 
and he walked more softly than usual because he was leaving 
his brother’s deathbed. The kneeling Empress was not aware 
of his going, for who walked so noiselessly as he? Flahaut, 
the octogenarian count, Talleyrand’s son, who had been 
Mother Hortense’s lover, and was father of the Vice-Emperor, 
was deaf, deaf to the nearness of his own death, and stared at 
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the dying son as at one whom he did not understand. Morny’s 
breath whistled in and out; and with blue finger-nails he 
scrabbled at the coverlet, being utterly alone in his insensibility. 
He died before the night was over. 

This year 1865, in whose third month the mighty and im- 
portant Vice-Emperor had been snuffed out like a candle, 
marched on with great strides, quickly leaving behind on its 
path the State funeral and the general mourning for a man of 
mark, and moved onward towards a European decision which 
was of far more importance than the hasty capitulation to 
death by one who had secmed unusually alive. Initiates 
might even exchange whispers to the effect that, despite a 
seemly personal regret, despite sorrow for the loss of a kinsman 
and comrade, the Emperor might derive a certain satisfaction 
from the removal of Monsicur le Duc. Had not Morny been 
one of the two balls and chains attached to the imperial ankles ? 
Besides, Your Excellency, to speak frankly, can we suppose 
our revered ruler to have been particularly delighted by the 
recent thoughts and deeds of the second highest in the land ? 
Does it not seem more probable that now, after the death of 
the popular (and, thercfore, inconvenient) renovator, a brake 
will, in the pretty and gentle imperial fashion, be put upon our 
progress, and that we shall begin to move softly backward 
towards a pretty little tyranny ? 

But what do such well-informed persons know about this 
strangely disappointed, menaced, and distrcssful Napoleon ? 
He has to go on limping his way through life, this man who is so 
stubbornly pursued by fatigue ; he will continue to limp along, 
even though illness should grow upon him. Besides, Brother 
Mcrny had been closely akin, and had helped to invigorate 
his resistance ; for the Emperor could follow him or walk by 
his side, Morny encouraging the Empcror’s vitality ; the 
Morny Flan was a goud one, a field of force connecting the 
time with the ego; yes, the political resistance his brother had 
oiganised was a good thing, for it came out of the body, 
out of his and the Emperor's body, that of the Emperor who 
was invigorated from this field of force. The common heritage 
from their mother should be incorporated into the State ; 
the State too, would become tough. He who knew and could 
prove that he was stronger than the ills of life, that vital energy 
could be increased by suffering, and that the very purpose of 
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illness is to intensify life—he could tolerate opposition, even 
within the body of the State ; he needed opposition, because 
opposition intensifies resistance; he had no occasion to 
dread opposition. 

What now, however? Now the family virtue, the family 
vigour 1s dead. The Emperor has left the life of his brother 
Morny right behind him, a pitifully vanished life, and he is 
forsaken. Scared, indeed, for a while. If his brother, his 
next of kin, has been taken, what may the dead man have 
bequeathed to him? A deficient power of resistance. What 
legacy may the fugitive have left behind ? A tolerated, fostered, 
vigorous and deadly hostility of the State towards its Emperor. 
“But was Morny in very truth my brother?” That is what 
he soon began to ask himself, with a temporary relief to his 
dread, though it returned now and again. Had his brother, 
after all, been nothing but an enemy? That was better ; 
that would evoke reaction, evoke resistance ; though posthum- 
ously. Had Auguste been a hostile brother, like Charles, 
who, though with a curse, had left him the legacy of a one and 
undivided name? Charles had died at  six-and-twenty, 
because be lacked the family virtue. Morny had died at four- 
and-fifty, he also, perhaps, being devoid of the family virtue. 
Perhaps one did recognise him no more than Hortense had 
done, who scarcely knew so much as his name. One need 
inherit nothing from him, for he, Louis, had inherited every- 
thing from his mother, had inherited the one and undivided 
toughness, the one and undivided power of resistance. 


Someone knocked at the glass door leading on to the terrace. 
The secretary turned round and assumed a forbidding Pietri 
expression, which signified that the Emperor still wished to be 
alone. However, an aide-de-camp pushed at the door till 
it opened an inch or two, and he could say something. 
Probably something indifferent, or at any rate not urgent, for 
the secretary nodded unceremoniously, closed the door, and 
Jeaned his back against it as before. 

The Bay of Biscay continued to tilt against the rocks. The 
black-necked evidences of victory grew shorter and shorter, 
the white network of foam continually thicker ; but the battle 
did not cease to rage; it was a pleasure to watch these 
uncontrolled forces at work. Suddenly a rainbow arched over 
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the Bay, a huge curtain woven of grey raindrops was advancing, 
stretched obliquely between the grey sky and the coloured 
waters of the background. Stormily advancing, it overtook the 
tilting waves, blocking out the view ; now the yellow strand 
was being lashed by the rain, twitching under its blows. The 
secretary, holding an umbrella, ran across the terrace. The 
Emperor came to meet him; his eyelids reddened, his eyes 
baggy, and the tip of his nose flushed. ‘“‘ This is most 
refreshing, Franceschini ’’, he said cheerfully. There were so 
many Pietris in important positions that it was more convenient 
to speak to them by their Christian names. 

The two walked to the terrace door while the rain drummed 
upon the umbrella, while the wind whistled, and while the 
curtained Bay of Biscay behind them thundered against the 
rocks. There was such a terrific noise that Franceschini 
Pietri could not hear what the Emperor was saying. Still, it 
was not likely to be anything important ; probably a reference 
to the roughness of the weather, the principal topic of con- 
versation this autumn. The secretary, however, wanted to 
make himself understood, and shouted : 

** Rouher has wired, Bismarck arrives to-morrow ”’. 


The weather was so abominable this autumn that the select 
members of the Court who were quartered in the villas and 
luxury hotels of Biarritz were deprived of all the pleasures of 
the Basque season. They could neither bathe, nor lie to sun 
themselves in the sand, nor walk along the coast to the Chambre 
d’Amour, the grotto where the tide had caught two lovers, 
but did not separate them, only taking both their lives, and 
leaving the happy-unhappy pair inseparably entwined in a 
holy embrace. Only the Emperor, unexpectedly seized by 
a longing for fresh air, and amazingly indifferent to the badness 
of the weather, went thither daily, accompanied by 
Franceschini Pietri, with whom those who did not envy his 
wet feet sympathised. An occasional companion on these 
walks was Count Goltz, the Prussian envoy, a man who scorned 
rough weather. To this Prussian, with whom he had struck 
up a friendship, Napoleon would (unless the wind was so 
violent as to make conversation impossible) unfold the melan- 
choly legend, making it the text for his rather gloomy phil- 
osophy of the power of resistance, the philosophy of toughness. 
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It was impossible to climb up to Atalaya and get the view down 
upon the narrow Port Vieux, upon the jumble of fishing-smacks, 
and the turmoil of the waves with the white horses out at sea ; 
to the north, the everlasting struggle between the yellow waters 
of the Adour, and the Biscay (never equably grey, rarely of a 
cheerful green, and for the most part raging and violent) ; to the 
southward the huge curves stretching to the Cantabrian coast of 
Spain, backed by the star-pointing pyramids of the great 
mountain range. Nor was it possible to walk to the charming 
Cotes des Basques, where a different, less constrained, and 
gentler bay disclosed itself, backed by magnificently terraced 
mountains. This is the place to which, on the Sunday after 
the Feast of the Assumption, the handsomc Basques flock 
from their villages and hamlets, bringing pipes, drums, and 
fiddles, to dance and to bathe and to dance once more, strange 
round dances and saltatory dances, beating time with their 
hands and crowing like cocks. ‘Then, in long rows, hand in 
hand, still singing and crying, they rush into the watcr, as if 
charging an enemy. When the hissing waves gallop to attack 
them, they stand their ground, hand in hand, in long rows, 
singing and crying, as toughly resistent as their dumb brethren 
the rocks. These things were not to be scen in such detestable 
weather, but the Emperor told Goltz, the Prussian, about them, 
while they were taking a rainy walk along the rue des Falaises, 
high above the Basque shore. 

The roughness of the weather prevented any excursions into 
the mountains, any of those well-planned cxpeditions which 
lead to the Rhune, the little hill commanding a wide view over 
sea and land ; or to the grottoes of Sare, where the company 
could eat by torchlight amid smugglers’ “‘ properties ”’, while 
listening to the strains discoursed by desperate-looking 
musicians who, in civil life, were very likely smugglers. Or 
romantic stories were told, Basque folk-tales (or Castilian ones, 
in honour of the Empress). Dancers of both sexes would appear 
from the depths of the caverns, as if from nowhere. In this 
complicated architectural setting, where the rugged rocks rose 
tier upon tier, there would be scenic mysteries and surprises 
as in fairyland or in grand opera. When the company was in 
luck, and their hostess was in a thoroughly Spanish mood, and 
the Emperor was away, the select few, in these picturesque 
surroundings, could enjoy the chorcographic climax, the 
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culmination of the court festivities at Biarritz. Eugenie, whose 
hair became continually fairer in tint, would dance the 
fandango with clattering castanet—very beautifully, very coldly, 
and not at all riskily (such was the opinion of her old friend 
Mérimée, author of Carmen, who was always on hand) ; but 
the others applauded vociferously, unless the echoes from the 
caves made thcir applause seem more enthusiastic than it 
really was). Nor, this weather-beaten autumn, could there 
be any of the favourite excursions into Spain, to the heroically 
gloomy Fuenterrabia or the smart San Sebastian, which had 
been successfully cleansed of traces of the Middle Ages by 
fire and by war. ‘To those surroundings were appropriate 
Mérimée’s rancorous but amusing commentaries upon figures 
of local interest such as Joanna the Mad ; or the great first 
Francis, who was as lovable as his conqucror Charles was 
detestable (Charles who was a dyspeptic, and whose breath 
probably stank) ; but what had come of the struggle between 
the pair of them for European hegemony, that you can see, 
mesdames, in the Anglo-Saxon Spanish beauty of our much 
beloved Empress of the French, the Empress who is so loyal 
to Austria, ‘Thereupon Eugenie would laugh, her voice a trifle 
hoarse as usual. On some of the Spanish excursions, the com- 
pany would go farther afield, making a pleasurably religious 
picnic, through a splendid panorama, along the road which 
leads from the sea towards Zumaya up the forest-clad valley 
of the Urola, to Cestona, where the mighty Itzarraitz seems to 
block the way. But behind the mountain was Loyola’s monas- 
tery, the goal of the excursion. Eugenie and the select 
few could walk through the Santa Casa, round which the 
monastery was built. In each of the sumptuous chapels which 
represented the life-stations of the holy founder Ignatius, 
who was born here, the Empress would kneel, pious and hand- 
some and a little too automatic—‘ a virtuous petitioner ”’ said 
Mérimée to himself, Mérimée who did not pray, being an 
atheist. Loyola’s Holy House was the spiritual attraction of 
the imperial weeks at Biarritz, year after year—this abominably 
stormy autumn being the only exception. 

The Emperor, as everyone knew, had at his disposal a French 
and living Loyola, a man whose personality had already 
become almost historical, Persigny, a duke, and now a prophet 
on half-pay. Like all the members of the great world, he was 
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spending this wet and stormy autumn at Biarritz, by no means 
to the satisfaction of the Empress, who could not get on with 
the deposed dervish. She kept careful account of the doings, 
not only of the grateful and the devoted, but also of the other 
kind, the refractory and the dangerous ; and, being politically 
minded, she had a fine flair for both. Even less than she liked 
Persigny, did she like his lady wife, who was in ill-repute. 
The chaste and clever Empress would, of course, tolerate 
lightness of behaviour among the members of her entourage, 
since she wished to adapt herself to her time, which would, she 
expected, be a long time ; but if she was to allow people to 
enjoy themselves in their own way, that way must have the 
distinction of grace and beauty. Whatever was shapeless, what- 
ever was undisciplined, in the gratification of the need for love, 
anything like the cold unchastity of a Castighone or the exces- 
sive ardour of this brand-new duchess, she would violently 
censure. Persigny had never been able to bring himself to sue 
for a divorce—perhaps because their best-known, or at any 
rate her most official lover, had been the most elegant Parisian 
of his day after Morny, and without exception the most 
extravagant chairman of the Jockey Club, as famous an 
exquisite as Alfred d'Orsay of blessed memory. He was 
celebrated for the record number of his duels, the magnitude 
of his tailors’ bills and his losses at the gaming-table, the 
number of fast women he had kept, and the huge amount he 
won in bets. At the Maison Dorée, he would spend five 
hundred francs upon a supper without overloading his sensitive 
stomach. But, to resume, perhaps Persigny did not bring an 
action for divorce because this lover of his wife, this mad 
spendthrift, a duke of ancient lincage, had recently died when 
little over thirty, consumption having ravaged his sorcly-tried 
body. Madame Persigny, though doubtless sad at heart, did 
not pine away. Out of affection for the dead man’s memory, 
she tried to vie with him in extravagances, and was engaged 
practising in her strange cult of mourning at Biarritz during 
this detestable autumn. Dukc Persigny, on the other hafid, now 
superfluous, both as husband and as statesman, continued to 
move through society and through the time, neither of which 
seemed to need him, with the old pretensiousness and with the 
self-assurance peculiar to him. Was he no longer wanted, 
even as prophet? He had foreseen that the young prodigal 
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and ne’er-do-well would not last long. Of course that was no 
great feat of prevision, for everyone able to count on his 
fingers had known as much, every waiter, every footman, who 
had heard the little duke in one of his coughing fits. Still, he, 
the prophet, had also known that Morny would die 
prematurely. He said as much to the Emperor, when the 
Emperor had slipped out of the dying man’s room; and 
he had also said that he, the prophet, had never tried to conceal 
his own magical second-sight from Duke Morny in the year 
of the elections, the year 1863. The Emperor had not rejoined 
that such a moment was neither tactful nor reasonable to chose 
for these revelations, or that it was in bad taste to call a dying 
man to witness for the authenticity of a prophecy, which was 
at any rate a rather cheap one, being madc after the event. 
So the Empcror had merely asked, gently, and urgently, 
gripping Persigny’s shoulder : 

“Well, what’s your prophecy about me? ”’ 

The prophet, glancing at the Empcror’s face, which was 
ycllower than usual, tear-stained, uneasy, strongly moved, had 
answered : 

** Neither of us, Sire, for we are made of sterner stuff.”’ 

The Emperor did not demur to the amazing arrogance 
of this plural,, lese-majesty and lese-Morny. No, he 
placidly accepted it, in a friendly silence, as one accepts 
consolation, gently pressing Loyola’s arm, as if to thank him for 
the assurance. At that time the know-alls had whispered 
that the Emperor, only just freed from the ball-and-chain 
of Morny, had hastened to put on another, the one which 
two years earlier, he had with so much relief shaken off, the 
ball-and-chain of Persigny, and that the re-attached ball-and- 
chain could not fail to leave a spoor. This did not happen ; 
the prophet was not re-activated, nor was his policy, so far 
as one could see. Perhaps he came somewhat more often to 
the Tuileries, and was occasionally consulted, but not so much 
as a politician ; only as a physician or as a ghostly counsellor. 
For this year, the year of Morny’s death, the Emperor was, 
in his taciturn way, greatly concerned about himself—although, 
during the vacation at Biarritz, he did not “ make heavy 
weather ” of the heavy weather. 

At Biarritz then, he could consult his Loyola, which he 
was ready enough to do if Eugenie was not. When still wet 
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and ruddied by taking the air on the terrace, Napoleon 
asked : 

“€ What do you like best about Herr von Bismarck, with whom 
everyone here seems so much pleased ? ” 

** His future,’? answered the prophet, who was the only man 
that could venture to give such an answer. 

**Mon Dieu ”’, returned the Emperor, without irritation. 
‘““He is coming to-morrow. For the moment we shall be 
concerned with his present.” 

‘“* At the moment,” said Persigny, “‘ Bismarck is the only 
man in Europe who has intelligence and courage enough to 
play Richelieu’s game, or, if I may say so, Persigny’s game ; 
which means, to carry on forcign policy and domestic policy 
according to two different standards ; to be rigid and hard 
at home, mobile and flexible and magnificently immoral abroad 
—to be willing to gamble as far as foreign policy is concerned, 
and even willing to cheat at cards in this domain. In a word, 
he is a man after my own heart; not worm-eaten because 
he is so tolerant ; not senile because he is a champion—if I 
may apply to him our axiom about the power of resistance.”’ 

The prophet stroked onc of his whiskers with the back of 
his hand ; the whiskers that did not turn grey, any more than 
did the waves of the Bay of Biscay. His arrogance was colossal. 

“I don’t know that I am so keen on the application ”’ said 
the Emperor, still without irritation, “* because, my dear duke, 
Herr von Bismarck is Prussian premier. I should be more 
inclined to make another application. From my ambassadors 
and chargés d’affaires I have received confirmatory reports ; 
from Gramont in Vienna and Benedetti in Berlin ; and I have 
also seen memorials myself by various English, Russian, Italian, 
and Austrian gentlemen; all these reports and memorials 
relating to recent conversations with this man after your 
own heart, who is known to be a remarkable strategist, at any 
rate, as far as conversation goes (rather an un-German talent, 
don’t you think, my friend? You, like me, have personal 
acquaintance with the other side of the Rhine). . . . Well, from 
these Bismarck papers, I have enough scenes to stock a comedy ; 
scenes ranging from his appearance on the Danish stage, to 
his dress-rehearsal for Biarritz which he had in Paris yesterday, 
about which I have just had a wire from Rouher and about 
which Drouyn de Lhuys is to give me a supplement in the 
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evening. I wonder whether you can recall—from the days 
before Bismarck became premier, when he was temporarily 
stationed in Paris and when you were minister for home 
affairs, and when you and your colleagues regarded him as no 
better than a fool—having had any conversation which might 
be relevant to my, shall we say, dramaturgic aims.” 

The prophet pressed two fingers against his temples, closed 
his eyes, and thus expressively showed that he was deep in 
thought. Then he gripped both hands with an “TI have it ”’ 
air, and said : 

“Oh, yes, Sire, I remember now, although unfortunately 
my notes are in Paris. Certainly in those days Bismarck was 
more of a listener than a talker. I rather fancy that this is still 
the case, and that to-day he ‘s more ready to extract words from 
others than to utter them himself. You said as much, Sire, 
when you called him a strategist of dialogue. Well, he was then 
a ministerial candidate, who had good reason for consulting an 
experienced minister for home affairs, or, let us say, a representa- 
tive of an authoritarian regime. I gave him one or two lectures 
upon my speciality. Yes, I remember. I said to him, for 
instance : * Don’t be afraid of the official hierarchy. Sample 
them very carefully, and weed out any who seem to smell of 
wrong opinions. Don’t be afraid of the press, but tighten the 
censorship. Don’t be afraid of dissolving parliament. Twice, 
thrice, four times, if needs must. Don't be afraid of popular 
representation. Don't be afraid of the people, so long as you 
have armed forces at your disposal.’ It seems to me that Herr 
von Bismarck must have listened most attentively. But 1 was 
talking to him before the days when Duke Morny of blessed 
memory had made the elections according to his own recipe.” 

‘““That has no great interest for me,’’ said the Emperor, 
still without irritation. ‘‘ Let me ask one question in supple- 
ment to your lively characterisation of this hero. Is a gambler 
who is willing to be a card-sharper on occasions, a real 
champion ?” 

‘Of course, of course,’ exclaimed the prophet, raising his 
hands dramatically. “It is by correcting fortune a little, that 
one forces fortune’s hands. Were you joking, when you asked 
me that question, Sire ? We have known one another for three- 
and-thirty years, so I can take your answer as a matter of course. 
Or are you making an allusion to the counterpart, to the Morny 
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spirit, which when things are going awry, only wishes to correct 
a little, no longer to fight strenuously ? ” 

The Emperor interrupted, still in a friendly tone, though his 
fingers moved impatiently. 

“IT suppose, then, you are convinced that Bismarck will 
make his war, his second war ? ”’ 

* Which war ?” 

** The so-called fratricidal war.” 

The prophet showed astonishment in his usual over-emphatic 
way, raising his eyebrows, wagging his head, shrugging his 
shoulders, waving his hands with the palms upwards like a pair 
of scales. 

‘* But that is why he is coming here,’’—his voice reproachful, 
as it had been thirty years before, when the chosen of fate, 
whose name was Napoleon, was inclined negligently to disregard 
the most essential Napoleonic details. ‘* Whether he makes his 
fratricidal war or not, depends upon Your Majesty.” 

Now for the first time the Emperor gave indications of an 
impatience which was passing Into positive annoyance. Fran- 
ceschini Pietri arrived with Rouher’s long telegram which had 
already been decoded, and looked snappishly at the duke on 
half-pay. The Emperor seated himself to read, pouted, and 
pencilled a thick exclamation mark in the margin. This 
related to the point in the conversation at which Rouher had 
assured Count Bismarck that the Emperor approved the 
extremely critical circular of the minister for foreign affairs 
concerning the recent Gastein Convention between Prussia 
and Austria. (Through an unfortunate indiscretion, this 
circular was published in the Belgian Press). ‘The Emperor 
went on reading the telegram, making marks with his 
pencil, or occasionally tapping on the paper. Napoleon 
had had enough of Loyola, but the prophet, self-satisfied and 
arrogant as usual, failed to notice the fact. 

The prophet made claims to universal knowledge, though 
his possession of it could neither be proved nor disproved. Had 
he been able to foresee anything so sinister as the workings of 
death, with the arbitrary and vengeful choice of this or that 
victim, while others escaped, being made of different material— 
had the prophet foreseen the march of cholera which, in 
defiance of all probabilities, and making mock of sanitary 
precautions in the realm of happiness and good fortune, now 
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leaped from Marseilles into the heart of the Empire and worked 
havoc in the metropolis ? At Biarritz, no one mentioned cholera, 
and yet it was this pestilence which made people willing to put 
up with the deplorable weather at Biarritz, and prevented any 
of the chosen ones from wishing to cut their long holiday short 
and return to Paris. Duke Persigny was a member of court 
society. So they all stayed together in the Basque country ; 
the Emperor and the Empress, the dignitaries and grandees of 
the new Empire, also persons with very distinguished names 
dating from the days of the fleur-de-lis, wearing coronets with 
seven points or nine points, and no longer regarded as rene- 
gades ; also many Russian nobles, and the whole diplomatic 
corps. The weather made it impossible to enjoy the outdoor 
pleasures of Biarritz ; but the cholera was nearly five hundred 
miles away, and indoor pleasures were as plentiful as in Paris ; 
tea-parties, dinner-parties, balls, flirtations, gossip and political 
intrigue. There was plenty of time to talk about the approach- 
ing wedding of a Princess Murat to a Duke Mouchy, an exciting 
affair, since it was a wedding of the new happiness to the old, 
and thus the definitive recognition of the new era, or, to put it in 
other words, the social capitulation of the blue-bloods. Then 
there was a sensation to touch all hearts: the Empress went 
to visit the child of a famous opposition publicist, the father 
being one of those who had been exiled at the time of the 
coup d’état and the child being affected with scarlatinal 
diphtheria. Thus the exalted lady was performing two 
virtuous deeds at once. The courtiers could speak of her 
magnanimity towards an enemy (she was not in general mag- 
nanimous towards enemies whether they were unfortunate 
or not) ; but also could admire her courage in making light 
of the danger of infection ; a proof that she, the good fairy 
of the hospitals, would not have hesitated to visit the cholera 
pavilions, had she been in Paris. When the child died, there 
died also, though somewhat more slowly, delight in the moving 
anecdote ; the autumn remained detestable ; the way home 
was blocked by pestilence. What was to be done ?—Oh yes, 
Leopold I, King of the Belgians, was at the point of death, 
and that gave something more to talk about in this disastrous 
year. But the Belgian ambassador did not take train for 
Brussels. He remained in Biarritz, apparently monopolised by 
a still greater affliction. Meanwhile at the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
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the headquarters of international diplomacy, lively intrigues 
went on, more and more mysterious, but ever busier. What 
more could be asked of Biarritz and of so abominable an 
autumn when high politics were being discussed beside the 
Bay of Biscay ? 

Herr Bismarck was coming, Bismarck the famous or infamous, 
and certainly a most interesting man, much in the limelight. 
He had not come, this year, alone and unofficially in order 
to take long walks with the handsome Russian lady whom he 
so chivalrously admired, or to lie beside her on the sands or 
to listen to her playing Becthoven. This timc he had brought 
his wife and daughter with him, so that his mission might be 
wrapped in family cotton wool. But the world of Biarritz, 
the elite of the know-alls, was not going to be fooled by such 
strategy. Bismarck had come as a political sensation, so now 
time ceased to hang heavy. The hours which had bcen 
long and empty were filled to the marge with innumerable 
answers to the great question, why had he come, what he 
wanted, and what was going to happen in Europe? At this 
juncture, in Biarritz, people were germanophil and prussophil, 
were it only because the man of the hour and always successful 
Bismarck had arrived. 

Whether he was a great man remained to be proved ; 
whether he was a dangerous man might be left open; but 
he was a man of genius, and, at the moment, more talked of 
than any other person in Europe. Another reason for being 
germanophil and prussophil was that people had pleasant 
memories of the Roi de Prusse, who had visited Paris last 
year—a fine-looking fellow and quite the nobleman ; also the 
French had become fond of visiting Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, 
or Ems in the season. Of course, all are austrophil and 
anglophil and likewise russophil, as well as being devoted to 
the splendid Poles. Here in Biarritz, one does not hate, one 
need not hate, any nation; for the supreme ruler, who has 
such a peculiar taste for fresh air and who is so indifferent to 
rough weather, is still the arbiter of the world, as is again 
becoming manifest. This time, too, important negotiations 
are to take place, not in some out-of-the-way secret corner like 
Plombiéres, but in Biarritz, on the most select of stages, with 
the finest audience in the world. That makes this particular 
happening in international politics an event of world-shaking 
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importance, because no one can tell whether the most beautiful 
of empresses will be in her box among the spectators or on 
the stage among the champions. The detestable autumn is 
about to receive its choicest gifts. Bismarck is coming. 
Biarritz is on the watch. 

The Emperor thrust Rouher’s telegraphic dispatch aside, and 
raised his hcad. The prophet was still there. He was wearing 
such light trousers—light both in colour and fabric—that 
they might have graced a more amiable October than this 
one, which flung sleet against the windows, while the wind 
howled in the chimney. Persigny’s frock coat also smacked 
of summer, being a loud check. He looked keenly and 
importantly at the Emperor, unaware that he had long 
outstayed his welcome. 

“Well,” said Napoleon indulgently, “now I am _ only 
waiting for the report from the Quai d’Orsay, and I shall have 
all my documents. The sooner he comes the better.”’ 

Duke Persigny smacked his lips and said . 

‘* If I may say so, it seems to me that these fussy preparations 
are somewhat extravagant, in view of a situation so casy to 
understand, and one which will work out entircly as Your 
Majesty pleases, upon a decision between simple alternatives, 
Yes or No.” 

Who the devil asked his opinion ? The Emperor smoked on 
silently, and drooped his eyelids. Loyola changed from one 
leg to the other. 

“Yes or No depends upon an equally blunt alternative. 
Will Austria or Prussia conquer ? Most people are prepared 
to bet on Austria. Were one sure they were right, one 
could say Yes. That is the classical way of arranging for a 
third party to overthrow one’s presumablce opponent, after 
which one can extend the right hand of friendship to him 
who has now become weak, and is therefore no longer 
dangerous.” 

The Emperor blew out a big puff of smoke, and asked a 
strange question : 

“IT should very much like to know, my dear Persigny, 
whether you regard the cholera as a result of the Morny 
election, or as a judgment of God upon the liberal Sodom ? ” 

“It may be so,” answered the prophet, splenetically. 
“But I myself, contrary to the general opinion, hold that 
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Prussia would come out top in a Prusso-Austrian war. If I 
were in Your Majesty's place, I should say a very curt No to 
Herr ven Bismarck. I should forbid him to indulge in his 
fratricidal war.” 

The Emperor tapped on the table with his pencil, and 
snapped cut: “If I tell you, my dear friend, that the cholera 
is only God’s trial of our frowardness, and the returns show 
that the pestilence is declining?” 

The prophet bowed, and said : 

‘Your Majesty is most gracious.” 

At length, Persigny departed. The Emperor looked 
nervously at the window, as if debating whether to open it. 
But had he done so, the raging south-west wind would have 
driven sleet into the room. 


THE HORSEMAN 


“Count Otto von Bismarck, having arrived at Biarritz in 
company with the countess, who is indisposed, and his daughter, 
who hopes to bencfit by sea air, will pay his respects to 
Their Majesties, as soon as he is installed in the Hotel 
d’Angleterre.”’ 

The Emperor strode up and down the reception-room, his 
right hand behind his back, with the fingers working uneasily 
while in his raised left hand he held a cigarette. He found it 
strangely difficult to recall the face of the man for whom he 
was waiting, though he had seen Bismarck often enough. The 
square head, with most of the hair gone from the top, a 
rounded rather than a high forehead, bristling eyebrows, a 
prominent, short, straight nose, and a heavy moustache with 
glints of red in it. But these were details, and the features 
would not combine to form a whole. How about the cycs 
for instance? Yes, they wcre baggy, this had begun when the 
man was still comparatively young, and it gave his face a 
melancholy aspect. But the expected visitor was not so young 
as his reputation, or, to put it more accurately, not so young 
as the elder statesmen of Europe expected a disturber of the 
peace to be ; the Emperor himself was only seven years older. 
The Emperor wanted to cling to the years, not to the sense of 
immoderate age. At the moment he was in pretty good condi- 
tion ; quite as well as he had been that time in Plombiéres, 
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or so he supposed. Ah, he could remember every detail of the 
Plombiéres conversation. 

The situation was much simpler then, or is it merely that 
one tends to simplify in retrospect? Anyhow, he could 
remember exactly what Cavour looked like. Shining spectacles, 
a stiff ruff-like beard, a sly mouth, subdued energy, a stocky 
figure of medium stature. Those were characteristics with 
which every Italian schoolboy nowadays was expected to be 
familiar. Still, could the Emperor call up a precise picture of 
the Italian wizard ? No, somehow he could not feel he was 
actually seeing the man. Yet, at will, he could call up the 
face of Morny, that of Lespinasse, that of his tutor Le Bas, 
women, plenty of women, men from the nearer and remoter 
past. He could sce whomever he pleased and fancied. Why 
then could he not see Cavour? Why not Bismarck? Is it 
possible that when one is too intimately concerned with a 
person, concerned with the possibility of a mental resistance 
or simply because one Is anxious, it may paradoxically result 
that one cannot retain a clear general impression of the face ? 
Or have my wizards no faces for me ?— The Emperor laughed 
gently through the nose. Eugenie, who was doing embroidery 
work at her frame nearby, looked up. 

‘You seem in a good mood to-day,” she said. 

‘“Oh yes,” he answered, after brief hesitation. 

He could remember their voices clearly enough. Cavour 
had a powerful, sometimes rather rough, certainly a sharp and 
persistent sort of voice, well fitting the man’s stature. 
Plombiéres, too, was attuned to this stature and this voice. 
One had known what one wanted, there; how to give 
and how to demand. He and Cavour had worked things out 
together, had worked hard, and had got on together that day 
much better than ever before or after. But what about this 
man Bismarck? Yes, in fancy the Emperor could hear his 
voice perfectly well. The giant had a high-pitched voice ; a 
voice one might expect from a little man, a mannikin ; yes, 
he had the same sort of voice as little Thiers, the clever little 
enemy Thiers, about whose success at the polls Brother Morny 
had been so pleased. ‘‘ Speaking personally, I am delighted.” 
The Emperor could hear, in fancy, Morny’s clear, but not 
sonorous, somewhat nasal and drawling voice. “‘ Little Thiers” 
thought the Emperor, “is a prussophobe and a italophobe. 
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Above all, he would like to devour both me and my policy— 
an additional reason for continuing that policy. Herr von 
Bismarck has luck with his high voice.” 

“Really, when he comes here, he is coming into enemy 
country, as it were,” said Eugenie unexpectedly. 

“What do you mean by that ?”’ asked Napoleon surprised 
and stopping in his stride. 

““The convention with Austria makes him a danger to 
Europe at large. I need only refer to Drouyn de Lhuys’ 
well-grounded circular, to the tone of the press, especially the 
Opposition press, to the mood of statesmen of all shades of 
opinion, to England, where the samc impression prevails, and 
where there is a diplomatic trend towards the formation of a 
great defensive organisation.”’ 

“To my way of thinking, the convention is no more than a 
house of cards,”” said the Emperor curtly. 

‘If so, who will upset the house of cards ?”’ she inquired, 
sitting bolt upright. ‘“‘ He, or you?” 

‘“* He, of course,”’ replied the Emperor curtly. 

Count Bismarck arrived, very much the man of the world, 
well but quietly dressed, and he spoke excellent French. 

After all, he was not so huge a man as exaggerated descrip- 
tions had led people to fancy. Accounts of his face, too, were 
overdrawn. Seeing him once morc, the Emperor remembered. 
The face was nowise alarming, though virile; it inspired 
confidence, might almost have been called homely in com- 
parison with Morny’s Richelieu countenance, yet it was 
impressive. Not built on too large a scale, 1t was amiable and 
urbane ;_ these characteristics did not altogether harmonise 
with the solidity of the architecture and certainly not with the 
formidable moustache. The high voice was more in keeping. 
For even the voice was not strikingly amiss ; it did not contrast 
unduly with the deep, athletic chest. No, nothing to frighten 
one, or to make a song about. What was there to be surprised 
at in this quict, gentlemanly fcllow, who was so civil, so 
charming, and had so much tact that cven his stature (which, 
in memory, had seemcd outsize) was unassuming, and did not 
make him discordant in the daintily furnished drawing-room ? 

The Emperor was accounted the most agreeable, the most 
genial monarch of the day. The reasons for this visit were now 
obvious. Two amiable men had met. 
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Nay, three amiable men had met, for the Prussian ambas- 
sador accompanied his chief ; the fair-haired, narrow-chested 
Count Goltz was a striking contrast to Count von Bismarck ; 
but they made a very agrecable and distinguished-looking 
pair. 

The Emperor was always glad to see Goltz, whom he 
trusted. His presence helped to make the interview go off 
easily ; that was one of the envuy’s talents. He had, for 
instance, a delightfully unassuming way of expressing polite 
astonishment: at the Empcror’s outstanding intelligence, at 
the Empress’s marvellous beauty, at the splendour of the 
court balls. Again and again he might be seen, on festal 
occasions, alone in the gallery at the Tuileries, looking into 
the brightly-lit hall with its gaily-dressed throng, himself 
obviously enthralled by the fairy tale. Or, when he stood in 
his corner, looking at the courticrs and their ruler, his naturally 
round and melancholy cyes would grow rounder and larger 
at sight of Eugenie’s beauty. Vhe Emperor was fascinated 
by this gift of astonishment, because it was a background of 
art, and to work effectively from the background was proper 
to the diplomat who wished to gain political ends. By mimic- 
king the enthusiast, who is the very opposite of the diplomatist, 
the diplomatist can, without attracting attention, achieve 
intimate proximity to supreme authorities and the best sources 
of information. Goltz’s skill in this matter tickled the 
Empcror’s fancy. He liked the clever ambassador to wonder 
at him, to pose as Napoleon's political disciple, especially in 
respect of the question of nationalities, to treat the Emperor 
as a master and reverently to pump him. From time to time, 
therefore, Napoleon would disclose private thoughts in a way 
which would have led Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
minister for foreign affairs, had he known what was in the 
wind, to run to the Empress and wail—or even to throw up 
his portfolio.—The master was convinced that this German 
disciple had more than once reported to Berlin how an alliance 
with France could be had for the asking; at any rate the 
master was convinced that Goltz, being an adroit and ambitious 
man, was chiefly engaged in trying to promote a Franco- 
Prussian alliance. 

The Emperor was especially pleased just now to see the 
cunning intriguer Goltz in the charming Bismarck’s company. 
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For, even though the envoy's love for the Tuileries and the 
Emperor of the French might be put on, there could be no 
doubt about the genuineness of the discord between Number 
78, rue de Lille, and the Wilhelmstrasse, between the Prussian 
legation in Paris and the foreign office in Berlin, between 
Goltz and Bismarck, a discord which manifested itself 
unceasingly, in telegrams, in dispatches, and above all in 
ideas. The Empcror knew, and he was amused as he watched 
the behaviour of these two agrecable gentlemen, who could 
not bear one another. Still, he did not overestimate the 
importance of such dissensions. In his own household, he 
had opposing groups. Drouyn de Lhuys, the minister for 
foreign affairs, and Benedetti, envoy in Berlin, were not only 
affected by mutual dislike, but differed completely in their 
views and inclinations ; furthermore the envoy was austrophil, 
whereas his subordinate, the chargé d’affaires, was heart and 
soul in favour of Berlin. The Emperor had no objection to 
such quarrels, which he was able to utilize in his game ; for 
he was always playing a game, and he regarded his repre- 
sentatives abroad as more important than his ministers of State 
at home, where he himsclf remained the central authority. He 
prized his envoy in Berlin, but merely tolerated his minister 
for forcign affairs. He knew, morcover, that King William of 
Prussia had no love for the man whom he had appointed 
Prussian premicr and minister for foreign affairs three years 
back. Napoleon knew, likewise, that the charming Bismarck 
was the best-hated man in Germany, and was far from being 
a dictator, was less powerful than Cavour had been at the 
time of the Plombiéres mccting, was a statesman with many 
enemies, a man whom a large numbcr of his fellow-countrymen 
would have liked to drag down, a careerist in the making. 
Stl, was it not likely that the Emperor overestimated the 
degree to which his gucsts were at odds? Had he not been 
seized by the fancy which many before him entertained 
in similar circumstances, that he might be able to lure his 
pretended disciple Goltz by the prospect of success, might 
hand Goltz the crowbar of the alliance with which the 
aspirant would be able to bring about Bismarck’s downfall ? 
In that case, to be logical, the Emperor should aim at preventing 
the success of Bismarck, the upstart, supposing that Bismarck 
had come with the intention of crossing the scheme of a 
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rebellious subordinate. Whatever were the rights of the 
matter, the conjuncture of affairs was neither simpler nor more 
complicated than had been a hundred other conjunctures 
during a life wherein Napoleon had acquired ample experience 
of political scheming. If he secured a grasp of the 
situation, he might throw off his cares, and recover from the 
blow of Morny’s death. Things were going well in Biarritz ! 

The Emperor was as charming as were his guests, and as 
much in the vein as they. He was regarded as the craftiest 
monarch of the day. Well, these two crafty visitors should 
find out that it was true. 

The French gentlemen who watched Napoleon at work 
said to themselves: ‘“‘ He is making himself remarkably good 
company, this fresh-air-fiend of an Emperor of ours ; he 1s 
in as good form as he must have been at Plombiéres ; and one 
can see why he is fond of going to a health-resort to put the 
finishing touches upon a political scheme’. Without being 
asked his opinion, Duke Persigny arrogantly said: ‘I told 
His Majesty a little while ago that I was delighted with his 
policy, for I know what he is aiming at’’. The hearers made 
no remark. The prophet’s observations were often followed 
by silence, without his noticing the fact. 

The Biarritz bulletin of the day of reception may be 
summarised thus: ‘“‘ The Prussian is charming ”’. 

That evening after supper the Emperor was about to take 
leave of Eugenie, in order to go for his usual walk with Pietri 
through the grounds after dark, and then work for a while in 
his study. The Empress, looking up at her husband with 
raised eyebrows, conceived the idea he was trying to escape 
having to talk about Bismarck to her, for she began instantly, 
without circumlocution : 

“‘ He was even more charming than when we met him in 
Paris. He has been learning ”’. 

‘IT am doubtful ’’, said the Emperor, without sitting down, 
** whether one can learn how to be charming ”’. 

“* Mérimée, though a prussophobe, says that Bismarck has 
taken him by storm ;—that Bismarck is the subtlest man 
he has ever met. My Seneca could not pay a greater 
compliment.” 

‘* Persigny, who is less sophisticated, puts his impressions 
differently, saying that the Prussian is a man after his own 
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heart. Well, that comes to much the same thing, after all. 
StiJl, we must not forget that my Loyola is prussophil rather 


shan promogndne,’ . 

“ Mérimée regards Herr von Bismarck as a man with no 
heart ’—Eugenie, drawing in her breath, used the German 
word ‘‘ Gemiit”’, which sounded strange in her mouth— 
‘absolutely no heart, but all the better equipped with brain 
—a most unusual sort of Prussian ”’. 

‘* Persigny believes Herr von Bismarck to be the only 
competent exponent (practical as well as theoretical) of the 
authoritarian idea in Europe. Here you have the same 
judgment as Mérimée’s, though expressed in other words, 
which have a Prussian ring.” 

Eugenie looked coldly and angrily at her contradictious 
husband. “‘ Allow me to say this, my dear, that we need 
caution in our dealings with the man. He impresses me, not 
so much by his charm, as by his energy. To quote Mérimée 
once more: ‘ He ts so universally equipped that one might 
regard him as a sort of political Humboldt ; in fact he is the 
Prussian peril incarnated in a single person ’.”’ 

‘* Typical Mérimée, that, to phrase it pithily and printably, 
if not altogether accurately ”’. 

““We were talking of Herr von Bismarck”, explained 
Eugenie hoarsely ; ‘‘ and I want expressly to remind you of 
the warning and the demands of your minister for foreign 
affairs ”’. 

“Mon Dieu ” said the Emperor with a smile, “ if it were not 
that William and Francis Joseph have been embracing one 
another so cordially at Gastein, I might put handcuffs and 
anklets on Bismarck (and, as a precautionary measure, gag 
him as well), have him thrown into the sea from one of the 
Tarpeian Rocks which abound at Biarritz—the Rocher de la 
Vierge would do very well—or else hand him over to Vienna. 
Then your unhappy minister for foreign affairs could sleep 
sound o’ nights once more ’’. 

Eugenie sprang to her feet. She was a little taller than her 
husband, so that her handsome face, beginning to be lightly 
touched with signs of age, peered down at his, and her 
cold eyes, which could neither show entreaty nor fear, were on 
a level with his forehead. In her excitement, she came so 
close to him that her lips almost touched his beard. 
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“I am afraid ’’, she whispered, with a grating noise in her 
throat, as she seized his coat by the lapels. ‘“‘I implore you, 
Louis, to say No.” 

“Mon Dieu,” said the Emperor once more, extremely 
embarrassed, for Pietri was standing nearby, and others were 
not far off. ‘‘ Don’t let’s be stagey, my dear. Don’t make 
mountains out of political talks that will take place under the 
fire of so many eyes. These will be but casual conversations, 
holiday chats, on the terrace, or while Bismarck and I take a 
walk to the Chambre d’Amour, a delightful place; and 
Franceschini will, without attracting too much attention, 
see to it that we are undisturbed ”’. 

Eugenie let him depart, without another word, but she 
raised her eyebrows. The Emperor, before she could take 
order about it, or express a plain wish, had, in his intolerably 
crafty and courteous way, excluded her from the important 
political conversations at Biarritz. He drew the detestable 
autumn weather, like a curtain, between her and them. 
Eugenie, who had a cold already, could not venture to walk 
on the terrace, and still less to visit the Chambre d’Amour. 

The violet-spotted Bay of Biscay made its usual stormy 
display, the waves rode to the attack as before, the bull- 
necked rocks were covered with the network of foam, through 
which, imperturbable, they continued to thrust their black 
horns. It did not rain, and even the wind was somewhat 
subdued, though cloud-wracks scurried across the sky like 
witches riding on broomsticks. 

The pair strolled up and down the terrace, the short man 
with the sloping shoulders, and the gigantic fellow with the 
straight loins ; the yellow of skin and the red of face; the 
one who walked noiselessly, almost trippingly, and yet 
laboriously, and the one who took long, vigorous, slow, 
powerful, and noisy strides. Franceschini Pietri was not 
standing outside but inside the glass door, to bar exit from 
the room that gave on the terrace. However, no one ventured 
even to approach him. 

The Empercr’s sleep had been troubled, and he had had 
to take a sedative; his guest buasted of a good night, a 
statement the Emperor believed without enthusiasm. Napoleon 
was not feeling so bad, freshened up indeed by the biting air, 
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but he was in poor spirits. Yesterday had bcen better, 
his mood brighter and more cheerful; yesterday, too, 
Bismarck had been more amiable, and, for him, lightsome. 
To-day his mighty strides, the weight of the man, were 
oppressive. To-day he seemed much larger, far more pon- 
derous than yesterday. How was it possible for him, out in the 
open, and in the stupendous setting of the Bay of Biscay, to 
appear bigger and heavier than he did among the knick- 
knacks and futilities of Eugenie’s drawing-room ? 

Vhe Emperor led the conversation, one hand behind 
his back, while with his raised Ieft he seemed to beat 
time. The last cigarette, lighted in the house on the way to 
the terrace, had long since been blown away in smoke. ‘The 
wind offered so many difficulties to the lighting of another, 
that he had not so far attempted it. Franceschini, who could 
shield a lighted match in the hollow of his hand even though a 
hurricane was blowing, was within hail, but it would be a pity 
to disturb him. The Emperor felt dispirited ; as he spoke, 
he directed his words straight in front of him or towards the 
ground ; he slouched more than usual. .\fter all, he could 
not play the agile gymnast with a ramrod of a heavy-weight 
giant stamping along beside him. 

If, as Goltz had whispered and as in any case had been 
inferred, Bismarck’s initial desire would be to talk about 
the Gastcin Convention, the Emperor would give him the first 
possible opening. (“ It is strange enough ”’, thought Napoleon, 
“that this man, without a move of his berserker chin, should 
from the start—as before—scem to open the barn-door wide in 
order to lure me in; perhaps that impression is aroused by 
his build.’’) 

One would not begin with an accusation, but, turning 
cause and effect upside down, one would begin by an excuse. 
If this chap on my left, this changing wall, is as universally 
equipped as Mérimée says, then he will not grow dizzy at a 
slight change of front. Well then, one will excuse oneself, 
not only for one’s foreign minister’s incriminating circular to 
French representatives abroad, but also, and above all, one 
will excuse oneself personally, while admitting that one has 
trifling doubts as to the existence of the much emphasized 
imperial central responsibility. ‘“‘ Don’t you see, my dear sir, 
that it is impossible for me to keep track of everything that 
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goes on? I can only look into the more important matters. 
Within his own domain, the minister for foreign affairs has a 
free hand ; and I never interfere with him as chief unless the 
importance of the situation demands it. How, then, can it be 
supposed that the chief’s hand would not have intervened in an 
affair becoming so vexatiously important as the circular we 
are talking about? Of course, if I had known, I might have 
intervened to prevent the mistake made by my servant, the 
over-statement in the official commentary on the Gastein 
Convention, and the speed, the undue speed, with which the 
circular was so categorically worded without seeking informa- 
tion from the high contracting parties: and then to prevent 
the publication, and the consequent flutter in public opinion. 
To cut the matter short, Your Excellency, I am, for the various 
reasons above implied, extremely annoyed that the document 
was published, and all I can venture to ask is that it shall be 
regarded as null and void.” 

Of course this was a double volt: for, in the first place, 
the Emperor had learned from Rouher’s telegram that in 
Paris Herr von Bismarck had been expressly assured Napoleon 
had known and approved the vexatious circular. Now Rouher 
was a persona gratissima, ‘‘ since Morny’s death the second 
mightiest man in the realm.” That was why Bismarck, 
being well-informed, had sought Rouher out, and would not, 
but for Rouher’s confidential assistance, have gone to see the 
tolerated minister for foreign affairs and scapegoat Drouyn de 
Lhuys. How, then, would this smooth disavowal of the second 
mightiest in the land be taken? To put the matter bluntly, 
how would a flat imperial lie be taken, though a friendly and 
sparkling lie, uttered with the best intentions in the world, and 
delivered as a sort of welcome at the widely opened portal ? 

The Emperor glanced at his companion. The pair had 
just reached the end of the terrace, and the guest was making 
a little detour round the sovereign as the latter did a right-about 
turn, Bismarck wishing to regain Napoleon’s left side. The 
Emperor glanced at him swiftly. Yes, Bismarck was smiling. 
Perhaps, while making the aforesaid little detour behind the 
imperial back, he had smiled more broadly, for, even now, 
he was smiling without concealment. His face was cheerful, 
and his unconstrained, unconcealed, red-cheeked smile was 
that of an augur.—‘‘ What a delightful thing to hear, how 
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interesting and tranquillizing.” Bismarck smiled, but his 
eyes did not smile with the rest of his face ; they were too blue, 
too cool, too self-assured ; not hard, but rough ; not repellent, 
but gleaning information, not because of kindliness, but because 
of the combativeness and acquisitiveness of an immoderately 
vigorous life. They were the eycs of a man with staying-power. 
Cavour’s voice had had staying-power, but had been stilled 
at the age of fifty-one ; eyes see farther than the voice can 
reach. Count Goltz’s bluntly astonished eyes could see no 
farther than the deadly disease whose seeds already lurked in 
his tenuous body. Who has any inclination to overestimate 
the mutual dislike of these two Prussian gentlemen? -But 
Napoleon knew that Goltz could not hold his own against 
Bismarck.-—-He turned his face seaward. His guest had just 
crossed to the landward side. 

Bismarck, therefore, without twitching an eyelash, nay, 
rather, blinking with eyes full of understanding, was marching 
through the magically conjured-up portal of excuse. (Napoleon 
remembered how Cavour had stammered when, at Plombiéres’ 
he welcomed the question about the seemly motive with an 
unexpected and embarrassingly flowery reply). Oh well, 
the first thought to cross one’s mind was, naturally, the some- 
what strongly worded remarks which this amazing Bismarck, 
a week before his journcy, had uttered in reply to the French 
circular note. They had been designed, no doubt, to guide 
public opinion, and the able envoy in Berlin had informed his 
chief about them. Bismarck had let himself go against France’s 
** teutonic enthusiasm ”’, namely the enthusiasm for a Germany 
partitioned into as many small fragments as possible ; against 
}rance’s way of counting upon a fratricidal German war : 
had described how the circular manifested French disappoint- 
ment at the way in which the two great German powers 
were being unified, and had made an end of the danger of 
fratricidal warfare—thus frustrating the main, the classical 
aim of French policy, which was to win the Rhine frontier 
without arousing an antagonistic coalition.—Yes, the first thing 
one thought of was the remarks made by his guest shortly 
before coming to France ; also of what Goltz had whispered 
into the imperial ear, that whisper about a Bismarck who was 
eager for compensation, about the intense anxiety of the Belgian 
envoy, who no doubt was once more eavesdropping in the 
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Villa Eugenie, being opposed to Bismarck’s eagerness to give 
compensation, a disposal of the bear’s skin before the bear 
had been killed ; but one had no idea of asking Bismarck to 
declare the German criticism of the circular null and void in 
return for one’s own declaration that the circular was null 
and void. That would have been petty, would merely have 
given an opening to one’s guest, the man who smiled so 
broadly, for a prompt repudiation of the authorship of the 
aforesaid press polemic. Here was a doughty tussle between 
two champions. Vigorously, and suddenly therefore, one 
reached the spot which the null and void circular had made 
sore—unless the apparently untroubled guest had already 
lulled his anxieties.—Well, immediately after the wizardry of 
the excuse, one would complain. 

The Emperor said : *‘ Let me tell you, the Gastein Conven- 
tion has caused discontent here in France for two reasons. 
We think, or are even convinced, that this drawing together 
of the two German powers can only be the prelude to a 
coalition against France ”’. 

The Emperor, oh yes, he is in good form. ‘The giant may 
stump along as heavily as he pleases, but the impetuous Bay 
of Biscay does not hammer out a marching-tune for him, the 
newcomer ; it only strengthens the heart of one who is 
accustomed to its music, and likes the taste of its strengthening 
brine upon his lips. The Emperor ts asking himself whether the 
accused knows and approves of Envoy Goltz’s confidential 
whispers, whispered into the imperial ear: ‘“ Provisional, 
Sire ; Gastein has only postponed the crisis ; in three months, 
or in six, it will recur ; and if we can only reckon on Your 
Majesty's long-standing good will, upon your having the 
same disposition towards us that you had before Gastein. . . .” 
—It would be hard to believe that Bismarck could have known 
and approved of Goltz’s whispers ; still, that was a stimulating 
idea, were it only because of the chest-tone of the Bismarckian 
criticism of the circular. Bismarck, however, was certain 
that Goltz’s humming was a melody for the few with good 
ears, including Benedetti—so that the composition must have 
come from the Foreign Office in Berlin. The composer walking 
beside the Emperor remained mute, no doubt awaiting the 
second charge. For the moment, we are still at point one. 

“The prelude to the coalition ’’, continued the Emperor, 
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“will actually be played to us by extremely competent 
executants from the score issued by the two partners at 
Gastein ”’. 

Bismarck already knows that it is the Empress who transmits 
tidings of Austrian pressure against the prussophils ; for he 
gives a short laugh, opines that this would be unexpectedly 
bad music from Vienna, and that competent executants 
would be using their talents badly to render such false music. 

The Emperor nodded. The other might well be allowed 
to think that one was already convinced by the false music, 
or might be allowed to believe that one had never regarded 
it as genuine, had, indeed, never taken the Gastein Convention 
seriously. Still, Napoleon went on without a pause : 

** Secondly we believe, here, that Austria would never have 
made such extensive concessions to Prussia had she not received 
a return of some kind ”’. 

The Emperor spoke softly and equably. ‘The weather was 
kind, in this respect, for, though fairly blusterous, the wind 
was not too loud. He had no occasion to shout, thus perhaps 
injuring the sensitive tympanum of this conversation ;_ there 
was no need to try the effect of raising one’s voice, which 
would have been inappropriate. The Emperor walked 
quietly on, but his companion hesitated a moment and 
dropped abruptly behind—then caught up again with a jerk. 
The Emperor looked straight ahead, at the lighthouse, along 
the sinuous coast line, which God had provided with such 
powerful defences against the raging seas; and he felt that 
the other was regarding him with a glance as weighty as the 
man’s tread. The Emperor let his head droop forward, and 
hang to one side rather more than was customary. Had the 
moment come for raising the main question, for letting his 
companion perceive that there was a main question, and that 
the tourney must take quite a different turn? Now the 
future was to be considered.—Here were two masters of 
apparent frankness, which for both of them had become the 
most stimulating method of attack, the subtlest form of feint ; 
both of them having closed visors, for all their seeming open- 
ness.—Yes, the opportune moment had arrived. This sea air 
was stimulating. It will, for the first time, be appropriate to 
raise one’s voice far louder than during the merry prelude, 
and the witchery of excuse and accusation. 
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The Emperor, therefore, stopped short in his stride, and 
turned slowly, meditatively, rather ceremoniously, towards 
Count Bismarck, letting his eyes rise above the broad chest to 
the sharply cut features. Was that a frank countenance? It 
was not indeed a crafty face, but still less was it one capable of 
showing thankfulness. He who had given a pledge or was 
about to give a pledge to this countenance must renounce 
all hope of thanks. It was a hard, hard face, armoured with 
virile virtues, honesty among them—but armour is not skin. 

Thus slowly, meditatively, and somewhat ceremoniously, 
the Emperor remarked : ‘“‘ Can you assure me, as far as you 
know and believe, that you have given no pledge guaranteeing 
Austria her possession of Venetia ? ”’ 

The cat is out of the bag now, and behind the domed fore- 
head of our adversary in the game, combinations may be 
circling, may be issuing in important resolves, or, rather, 
putting the finish upon antecedent resolves—for such seasoned 
campaigners are not numbered among the improvisers. 
We are both too well-informed.—That very spring, the 
Emperor, when the summer joys of the festival of reconciliation 
at Gastein could not have been foreseen, had given the Italian 
minister for foreign affairs one of his pythian injections, de- 
claring that the day was at hand when the two German powers 
would be confronted by the necessity of war; “‘ that will be 
your favourable opportunity.’’—‘‘ Seemly motive ”’ or “ favour- 
able opportunity ’’—such stimulants from the famous Tuileries 
pharmacy have too striking an effect not to be noticed. Herr 
von Bismarck, likewise a specialist in stimulants, has a shrewd 
represcntative in Florence, a highly trained diagnostician, who 
will certainly have handed on to his chief in Berlin that catch- 
word of the ‘favourable opportunity ’’. Besides, he is not 
spending his time in Florence merely as observer and as con- 
noisseur of thc fine arts, but in order to strengthen the founda- 
tions of the Prusso-Italian alliance. Of course we know about 
that in Paris. Do you suppose, esteemed Excellency, that 
Gastein has undermined those foundations ? Not either of us 
is likely to say much about Gastein here in Biarritz. We are 
well-informed ; we are here to put an end to the sapping and 
mining, with a smile or without. 

Bismarck shook his head gravely. Everything about him 
was solid, except his voice, which (for the first time during this 
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interview) seemed to the Emperor too small a voice, too high- 
pitched a voice for a weighty and virile answer. Nothing 
of the sort had been implied, said the Prussian premier, in the 
understanding with Austria—well, that was an assurance, 
which seemed likely enough to be true, for it signified an admis- 
sion of preliminary work on both sides. But Bismarck was 
now in his element, just as the Emperor had felt in his element 
from the first, and was ready to draw back the curtains that 
hung behind the answer. He therefore not only gave an assur- 
ance that Prussia had nowise agreed to guarantee Austria’s 
occupation of Venetia, but, as a guarantee of the truth of what 
he was saying, reminded the impcrial expert what would have 
been the diplomatic mechanism and the political effect of such 
a guarantee. First of all, a secret understanding that related 
to so distant a spot could not long remain secret, but, if dis- 
closed, would lose its technical value ; and, in the second place, 
the upshot would be to impower Austria to Carry on a war in 
which Prussia would be involved without any advantage— 
and such an agreement would, therefore, be a_ political 
absurdity. 

The Emperor nodded ; and then the comrades resumed their 
walk to and fro, though the tall man and the short one could 
not keep step. 

Well, a frank question had received a frank answer ; and the 
Emperor had mutely drawn aside the last curtain, so that 
his candid adversary could participate in the alliance with 
Italy.—What a long way we have advanced during the few 
minutes in which we seemed to be standing still. However, 
the Emperor’s steps grew shorter and morc laborious, for the old 
trouble had beset him once more. Nothing to plume oneself 
about in so easy a success. He had not been improvising, since 
he had known for a long time what he wanted—namely, this 
alliance, in order that the Regno should secure the Venetian 
jewel for its young crown, at length cease to clamour for Rome, 
and content itself with its new capital of Florence ; yes, in 
order that Pio Nono, who was as refractory as the rocks of the 
Bay of Biscay and would not die, nay must not die (for the 
Emperor had a profound faith in tenacity of life)—in order 
that the Holy Father might possess his Rome in peace, even 
though the French garrison would have to be withdrawn. 
What did this gigantic Prussian know about the torment of 
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gratitude ? The Emperor glanced at the Bismarckian profile. 
Brow, nose, beard, and chin were salients in the profile; a 
warrior face, a head to be topped by a curassier’s helmet. This 
trooper, then, would be a newly-won recruit, an additional 
condottiere on behalf of the Italian cause. Yet the Emperor, 
thinking over his own warlike metaphor, could not but be 
uneasy, since the metaphor had the virtues of logic and 
consistency. This new condottiere would only be of use if he 
made war. The Emperor had, adroitly and successfully, 
disclosed his main object at Biarritz, which was not called war, 
but was dependent upon war; Bismarck’s main object at 
Biarritz might be similarly defined. That, in fact, was the 
decisive problem at Biarritz, as would be revealed in the 
moment when the Emperor would admit the essential purpose 
of an alliance between Berlin and Florence to be a war against 
Austria. Was the inference to be now disclosed ? Perhaps it 
was too soon. He veiled his eyes with their lids ;_ the fingers 
behind his back became more restless than ever ; most exciting 
was the thought that the keen-eared man beside him might 
already have heard the unspoken Yes, might already be 
triumphing behind the domed and armoured fortress of his 
brow—might be thinking: ‘“ Napoleon wants a fratricidal 
war in Germany ; he will let me make my war ”’. 

The Emperor firmly put in: ‘‘ Of course I need hardly say 
that I am not suggesting any plans which might trouble the 
peace of Europe ”’. 

The other moved his head a little, in a gesture that was 
neither a nod of assent nor a shake of dissent. Napoleon 
glanced at him, to see a fleeting smile, which was blown 
away down the wind. 

Why, then, should the Emperor seem the less credible of 
the pair, or at any rate the one with the more untru tworthy 
memory ? QOne’s memory 1s still dependable ; one has the 
memory of a number of things which might trouble the peace 
of Europe, of kites flown in this quarter and in that, and one is 
quite sure that one has never seen oneself flying a dangerous 
kite ; one has been well-trained in the elements of disguise. 
But it is not only the Belgian representative, who prowls round 
the Villa Eugenie and round Eugenie herself, who believes that 
Bismarck, with his fondness for compensations, has come to 
Biarritz in order to arrange for the partition of Belgium (which 
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will be thrown into the melting-pot by the death of King 
Leopold) between France and Holland in accordance with the 
principle of nationalities ; it is not only the dynasts of South 
Germany who are afraid, since there is a risk of their being 
deprived of the Bavarian Palatinate. The whole world believes 
that Bismarck and I have met here in order to share out the 
spoils, without any cost to ourselves, since it is only other folks’ 
property that we shall divide up.—The impcrial head still 
thinks shrewdly enough ; his head can think better than his 
legs can walk ; he has a distinct remembrance of Bismarck’s 
latest conversation with the tolerated Drouyn de Lhuys. On 
that occasion, too, notwithstanding a command to be discreet, 
the prussophobe had re-chewed the old straw of compensation, 
saying : ‘“ You Prussians have a net gain from our good will, 
but what are we to get out of the matter ?”’ No, the Emperor 
did not wish to go so far as that ; not yet, not yet. His guest, 
who perhaps was bubbling over with internal merriment at the 
latest imperial falschood, would not yet receive any such mar- 
vellous offers. Perhaps he would be disappointed at the check 
after having made such rapid progress ; but in no case would 
he hear the compensatory Yes, which would inevitably trouble 
the peace of Europe. 

Now the Emperor, too, smiled. He was fecling better. His 
head held him steadier on his legs. For though he had been 
limping a little, when blurting out his peaceful intentions, 
phrasing them in a way which smacked of falschood or of alarm 
at his own candour, now his keen intelligence suggested a 
supplement which would admirably serve as the refrain to 
Biarritz : “‘ It seems to me that we must not try to force events, 
but must let them ripen ”’. 

In the hand behind his back, the thumb and the forefinger 
rubbed one another contentedly. Why was this sentence so 
admirable a refrain? Because, almost word for word, it was 
what Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys had quoted as Bismarck’s 
answer to the re-chewed thought of compensation. Yes, that 
notable utterance was a quotation from Bismarck. Will he 
be aware of it? The heavy fellow nodded solemnly. Though 
his formidable moustache twitched, he said thoughtfully : 
“Your Majesty echoes my own thoughts ”’. 

The Emperor made rhythmic movements with his raised left 
hand : ‘“‘ The interests of Prussia and of France are identical. 
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The time will come when we can seal our mutual sympathies 
by positive action ”’. 

Since it must be perfectly clear now, to each of us, that each 
wants to outwit the other ; to put it more crudely, that we are 
both swell-mobsmen, or, at any rate, experimenters on the 
make, we must both gradually have come to realise that there 
is nothing much for either of us to get out of Biarritz ; we must 
then, both be aware which of us is leading the conversation, 
though outwardly seeming to follow the other, giving tem- 
porary precedence, then drawing the other back, and sud- 
denly rejecting the other. Has he noticed that? He does not 
look as if he had, the giant. Besides, even if one has not, so far, 
been very careful in what one has said to him, one will certainly 
do as well, to-day, to go no further than that refrain and its 
pythian interpretation. For, after intense mental exertion, 
and its painful repercussions upon the body, intense fatigue 
may take one unawares. One knows that only too well, and 
must guard against it. So terribly healthy a man as Bismarck 
would deem any sign of weakness in his adversary an indication 
of his own victorious energy, an occasion for the finishing stroke, 
and not for consideration. One will make a brief reference to 
the special domain of Holstein, so that one’s guest can have a 
good gallop on that theme, a minor, an accessory affair at 
Biarritz ; not one’s hobby, but susceptible of all sorts of com- 
ments on the part of an interested spectator. Then, finish for 
to-day. 

‘What about Holstein ?”’ interjected the Emperor. 

The other set his horse to the gallop. Oh, not that, but he 
adjusted himself firmly in his seat, and was in no hurry, having 
already reached the goal he desired. He answered the curt 
question with a curt boldness on his side, made genial once 
more by his soldierly frankness. ‘‘ Will be annexed ”’, he cried 
cheerfully, from the saddle. The matter was being discussed. 
In case of need, Austria would be paid off. The Emperor 
nodded cordially. What an amazing giant it was, when one 
considered the beginning and the end of his sentence. How 
charming of him not to rattle his sword in the scabbard, and 
say: “If necessary, Vienna will be conquered and compelled 
to submit’. Who can feel perfectly at home in German 
Nibelungen mythology, when this Hagen is as strong as he is 
cunning, and can also don the Siegfried frankness looted from 
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the slain? The radiant Hagen has already reached his goal, 
and is not now riding forth to Holstein, but is riding back to 
Berlin, and also, if you like, along the political high road to the 
West. He is riding the horse of high politics, and the expert 
spectator nods approvingly. The riding-master produced an 
artful succession of metaphors which make up the answer to 
a question which the Emperor never asked ;_ but our expert 
promptly recalled who had asked that question; it was his 
prussophobe, his tolerated minister for foreign affairs, who 
scented the alarming growth of Prussian power. Bismarck 
was explaining why the Elbe duchies did not bring any increasc 
of strength to Prussia, being, on the contrary a heavy load upon 
her financial, military, and administrative energics. Obviously, 
the need for increasing her naval forces, because of her expan- 
sion of territory in the North Sea and the Baltic, and the cost of 
defending the new Northern frontier, could not in any way be 
compensated by a modest increase in territory and the addition 
of a million to the population. 

Bismarck rode at various paces, and in various styles, each 
of them intended to show that French good-will without a 
Prussian equivalent would be a sound investment. Of what 
interest, now, to the Emperor, could be the two little territories 
which were never to be separated, and were then to be separ- 
ated, and now once more were not to be separated, since 
Prussia preferred to swallow the two of them at one gulp? 
The familiar axiom about good-will ran thus : You can have 
it cheap, so long as it only concerns the two little territories ; 
but its price will grow in proportion as it is demanded in wider 
areas than Schleswig and Holstein. We have already visited 
Venetia. Are we to take fright at our own venturesomeness ? 
The Emperor finds himself being trotted out as a connoisseur, 
which must surely be refreshing, and cannot fail to please him, 
since, as an exhibition of art, it 1s praiseworthy, and, politically 
regarded, is harmless. For now the trick-rider reins in his 
sufficiently exercised and well-behaved Schleswig-Holstein 
mount, and metaphorically speaking, removes his tall hat to 
make his bow before the public. 

The amiable Emperor said: “I consider your arguments 
most illuminating and find them congenial ”’. 

His adversary in the game had been given free scope for 
expression. One could stop for to-day, though it would only 
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be a postponement ; and one concluded in a pretty vein—that 
of commendation. 

Contrary to expectations, the trooper did not dismount. It 
seemed as if, after this preliminary canter, he had only just 
gained the desired impetus, and had been inspired with a truly 
enterprising spirit of frankness. Settling himself firmly in the 
saddle once more, he said straightforwardly : “‘ I am greatly 
encouraged, cncouraged to further expectations, by the abun- 
dant good will Your Majesty has already exhibited.’’—Always 
good will. Again and again, good will. But that was no more 
than amiability which (to speak frankly) was spiced with a little 
indifference and a good deal of boredom. Yesterday, in the 
drawing-room, the man had shown his capacity for non- 
committal amiability. Now he was blarneying with the most 
voluble compliments, while inconspicuously clenching mailed 
fists. ‘The Emperor detested people who pressed his hand 
warmly while trying to extort concessions, Just as he detested 
the heavy-footed and those who wore creaking boots. Experi- 
ence had taught him that it was persons who posed as being 
heroes that were wont to display qualities the reverse of virtuous. 
The Empcror detested such “ heroic figures *°—with the excep- 
tion of the Cent-Gardes. He looked testily aside, and grew 
uneasy. 

Frankness means, to disclose what is not for general publica- 
tion, and should not be disclosed to all the world. Boldness 
means, to lay the future bare. But the courage which enables a 
man simultaneously to unveil himself and run atilt at destiny, is 
infamous. The Emperor, stiffening his neck and feeling a chill 
run up and down his spine, contemplated the sea, whose 
tumultuous accompaniment was suitable for every kind of 
vital courage. He himself had no preference. 

The strong, cunning, and radiant Hagen had come down 
from the North and was riding roughshod over Germany. The 
annexation of Schleswig and Holstein was no more than a 
beginning. So he said, without mincing matters. He admitted 
something which Europe already knew. There can be no 
more formidable challenge than the confirmation of unrest 
by one who disseminates unrest. This, at least, one demands 
from a disturber of the peace, even from a disturber of the peace 
who is universally known to be such, that he shall say: “I 
am not a disturber of the peace’. Who knew that better than 
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the Emperor, Napoleon the disturber of the peace? But a 
policy of mistrust permits of deliberation, partition, calculation, 
manceuvre. The policy of certainty makes war. The Emperor 
now knew that Bismarck was dragging him to a decision. The 
pair of them were no longer merely tilting at the ring. Things 
could not be left as they were ; the Emperor did not wish to 
call a halt, nor to watch the other calling a halt. He always 
wanted to see as far as the other side, even though it were the 
landward side. 

Besides, the confirmation of a disturbance of the peace was 
only a beginning, as was Schlieswig-Holstein. It was not now 
a question of providing territory for a live German prince, but a 
question of increasing the capital stock of good will—in defiance 
of accepted principles, since such capital bore no interest. 
Having ridden roughshod over Germany, the German trooper 
was wheeling his horse westward, Hagen was lifting the 
mythological spear ; not, of course, as a menace, but as a greet- 
ing to the West.” The horseman was naked, except for his foot- 
pieces, his gauntlets, his greaves, his arm-pieces, and his helm. 
If the Emperor chose to look, he would see the frank heart 
beating in the breast. Anyhow, he heard the courageous avowal 
uttered by the high-pitched voice, which went well with con- 
fession. It seemed to the hearer as if no other voice could so 
aptly utter such secrets of the future as did the piping voice 
of this huge man. 

By historical right, his German fatherland had a great task 
to perform. Fulfilling what in his eyes was plain duty, his 
State and he counted on the friendly attitude of France. The 
cabinet of the Tuileries had every interest in furthering Prussia’s 
national mission. ‘‘So, Your Majesty, a strong Prussia will 
naturally be drawn towards France. A weak and unfortunate 
Prussia, on the other hand, would be compelled to seek allies 
in central and eastern Europe against a neighbour westward 
of the Rhine who should outmatch her in strength.” 


A remarkable name for the trooper now occurred to the 
Emperor : the tributary of fortune. That means something 
very different from, something far more serious than, adven- 
turer. The Emperor knew the distinction better than anyone 
else in Europe. He handed on a title he had won for himself, 
being himself a tributary. He did it in order to establish an 
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authority over his venturesome guest, to establish the rule of a 
higher power over supreme venturesomeness. 

Only thus, only now, when neither of the champions was any 
longer presenting himself as the controller of good fortune, 
but when both were blindly submitting to the decisions of 
fortune’s scales, could the Emperor, who was continually 
flagging in his gait as compared with the sturdily striding 
trooper, still keep on the watch—on the watch for his old star. 

What was really going on, behind this display of frankness ? 
Each of them was thinking of the fratricidal war, which the 
bold trooper could only make provided he need fear no trouble 
from the West. That was why he was here at Biarritz. Each 
of them believed the other to be bent upon this war. Yes, 
Bismarck believed it of the Emperor, knowing it to be the tra- 
ditional policy of the country west of the Rhine to sow division 
between Prussia and Austria. The guest was disclosing every- 
thing and saying everything ; the host wanted to listen without 
committing himself. The guest would give nothing ; the host 
would take nothing. Both of them put their trust in the march 
of events. Each was counting on his own luck. Let each of 
them count on his own luck. 

Is itso? Are they so equally poised upon the great scales ? 
Why, in that case, does the Emperor already limp while the 
other tributary marches so sturdily ? He knows, and so does 
the other. It 1s because the question has gone beyond the 
saying of a simple Yes or a simple No ; because the time has 
come for the players to stake on Rouge or on Noir. That is the 
rule of the gamc, which now presses hardly on the players. 

The Emperor must decide : for Prussia or for Austria. 

He does not love Austria. Austria will be against him 
as long as he lives ; as Metternich had been more venomously 
opposed to Mother Hortense than to Louis Philippe. Austria 
had been in arms against the young Louis in Rome and at 
Forli ; Whitecoats flashed angrily through his memories of the 
black past ; the man who was now Pius saved the life of the 
young unthankful—no, no, the thankful, the grateful. Always 
Austria had been opposed to the Idea; the old happiness 
against the new; and it was hard for the man prematurely 
tired to decide in favour of the most tired power in Europe. 
But the tired power was not yet weak ; this he had learned from 
experience. 
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He esteemed Prussia, being fond of what was youthful, 
and having a flair for coming strength. He loved Germany, 
which was his own youth. He loved Europe ; very strangely, 
since it had not yet become what he wanted ; almost as much as 
he loved Paris, which had become what he wanted, renovated 
with happiness, spick and span, and well rounded-off. In his 
restless brain there was a picture of an ideal Europe which 
would be orderly, not only in the political field, not only in 
respect of the arrangement of nationalities, but geometrically 
as well; agreeably articulated when you looked at it on the 
map. Napoleon loved studying maps. Europe ought to be 
as pleasing to look at as France, which seemed to him carto- 
graphically perfect, except for that flaw in the east, southward 
of Landau. Ilis concern about the Rhine frontier was, in 
large measure, aesthetic. Germany, in this sense, was un- 
aesthetic, as unaesthetic as a swill-tub. Prussia was crinkled, a 
caricature of a country, with a horrible contour. Its young 
energies were cramped within this misshapen form. The 
Emperor had no objection to Prussia’s stretching herself and 
rounding herself off. He kept his eyes conveniently closed when 
during the Crimean War, Prussia was obviously reaching out 
towards Russia, and later when, in the interval between 
Magenta and Solferino, she was reaching out towards Austria ; 
at the time of the Polish rebellion two years ago, was reaching 
out once more towards Russia—always towards his enemies. 
He had kept his eyes conveniently closed when Bismarck 
marched across the Eider. He esteemed Prussia, and would 
not begrudge her a pleasanter shape. But one thing he could 
not and would not endure, that she should stretch herself and 
round herself off without pause, eating into her neighbours and 
spreading like an oil-stain, until, in a flash, she became Ger- 
many. How could he put up with that ? What he wanted was 
that three well-rounded countries should constitute Germany, 
handsome and pleasant to look at, figured on the map in three 
agreeably modulated colours ; just as he wanted Italy to be 
made of three agreeably shaped portions. That was what he 
had always wanted ; and then Cavour came along. Here 
was Bismarck, opened wide towards the future like a barn-door. 

All this was visible in its terrible, gigantic nakedness ; 
the strong heart and the vigour of manhood. But the Emperor 
had been a spendthrift with his forces, so that now his fatigued 
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heart was fluttering ; and for a long time, since Morny’s death, 
he had been full of the alarm of a life threatened by murderous 
voluptuousness, the belated wrath of life against the murder- 
esses. ‘The virtue, the vigour of life yet remained, the tough- 
ness ; it remained, or at any rate it was here, at Biarritz, here 
reconquered. He still had his efficient head. Forty millions. 
Who was it that warned him recently against the forty 
million Germans whom Bismarck wanted to bring beneath his 
curassier’s helmet? The little great enemy Thiers spoke of 
them in his last parliamentary speech, how they would hold 
Russia in the hollow of their hand, and stretch out the hand of 
friendship to England, and of course to their precursors as well, 
the united twenty million Italians. Then there was the man 
with an extremely distinguished countenance, with a clean- 
shaven chin and lips, thick grey hair, and grey whiskers ; an 
English lord, one might have fancied ; but it was Monsieur 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the prudently tolerated prussophobe at the 
ministry for foreign affairs; he stood in the study at the 
Tuileries and in the dining-room at Fontainbleau, and outside 
the carriage of the impcrial train at the Gare de Ouest ; and 
he always repeated the same thing, whispering discreetly but 
urgently : “‘ Say No to him, Sire, say No ; don’t you let your- 
self be overpersuaded ; threaten him with intervention ’’.— 
Here in Villa Eugenie was Eugenie, perhaps she was piously 
praying for a negative answer. 

The Emperor would not say Yes. Still, he found it hard to 
refuse. He was looking for his star, and could see it. He 
saw it shining over the war to which he would not say Yes. If 
Austria should prove victorious, Prussia would be disciplined 
but not destroyed ; Austria would, after all, loosen her grip on 
Venetia, if subjected to gentle pressure from the dominant 
West ; for Austria never won annihilating victories, and could 
only defeat Prussia with heavy losses to herself, being decrepit 
and creaky in all her joints. In that event, only one man would 
be annihilated, the man with whom he was now talking. There 
would be no Bismarck any more, never any more. The out- 
worn monarchy was better able to overthrow ministers than 
was an outworn gentleman named Goltz, who would never- 
theless continue to forge ahead as lung as his time lasted. For, 
after a defeat by Austria, Prussia would be ready for an alliance 
with France, and France would be sure of her Rhine frontier. 
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The prophet, too, had said that. But would Austria prove 
victorious ? All the world believed it, even the general staff. 
Only the prophet did not believe it, being a maniac for con- 
tradiction. What about the Emperor? He must continue to 
look at his star. 

Well, then, he would say Yes. Go ahead with your war, 
Herr von Bismarck. You have my inexpensive good will, that 
is to say neutrality, which will cost you nothing. Indeed, shall 
I say Yes? 

He would not say Yes, how could he? He would not say 
No, and yet he would have to come to a decision of some sort- 
to stake upon Noir, according to the rules of the game. Herr 
von Bismarck would understand perfectly. 

Now it behoved the Empcror to speak, for the other had 
been silent for some time. Was Bismarck’s heart beating too 
hard ? Who could tell 2?) This much was certain, that the soles 
of the German's feet beat hard upon the stone flags. 

‘* Well, well,” said the Empcror, “one must Jet events 
ripen”. That was half a Bismarck quotation. 

The Emperor would repeat it often, for the guest would stay 
out his week. The pair of them would walk up and down the 
terrace and also to the Chambre d’Amour. The conversation 
would turn again and again on the same topic. Every time, the 
Emperor would harp upon Venctia, and would then make 
the half-quotation from Bismarck. He would also refer to the 
Danubian principalities, with which Vienna might be com- 
pensated for the loss of Venetia. He would speak, too, of the 
cholera, over which his good town of Paris had gained a victory ; 
and he would refer to the possibility of establishing a sanitary 
league of European states to ward off Oriental pestilences— 
for any way of resisting any kind of death was a delight to him. 
Biarritz would hum with rumours, Bismarck rumours, com- 
pensation rumours ; and these rumours would attain such an 
impetus as to carry them as far as Vienna, naturally calling at 
Munich on the way. The Emperor would not say Yes, and 
would not say No, being the wiliest star-gazer of his day. On 
no account would he say No. Hagen would ride back across 
the Rhine, confident that no spear would stab him in the back. 

The Emperor was left standing close to the balustrade, lean- 
ing against it. He liked to press up against it, hoping that the 
pressure would ease the pain which was making it a torment 
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for him to walk. When this pain had troubled him during 
Bismarck’s stay, nothing would have induced him to say to his 
guest: ‘‘ Please give me the support of your arm, to help me 
into the house, so that I can sit down upon my famous armchair. 
You don’t know what it means to have a stone in your bladder, 
and a diseased kidney. You were not imprisoned for six years 
in a damp and windy fortress, which thrust up so intolerably 
harshly and angrily from the pitiful landscape that the stagnant 
waters surrounding it looked like the sweat of anxiety exuding 
from the stricken earth” 

The Emperor leaned against the balustrade, knowing that the 
pain would pass as it had pa‘sed before. He new the whole 
prospect ; knew the endless bull-ring of the Bay of Biscay, 
which was good to look at for those who were vigorous, tenacious 
of life, good calculators. The sea was there for all who came 
to it in search of health. 

One must let things ripen, even caseful death. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
GOG AND MAGOG 


AHRIMAN 


E know that Henri Rochefort looked like a cannibal ; 

\ \) but that, as a chronicler, he might not even devour 
those whom he hated. For, since his hatred was 

directed towards the men who held sway over the State, it 
would have been politic to devour them ; and he was for- 
bidden to touch upon politics. We know, too, that in private 
life he was a great friend, sometimes a rather foolish friend, of 
children and animals ; that he was the rather foolish father of 
his dear little Lucile. When, at about this time, his editor de 
Villemessant told him that Duke Morny had fallen sick— 
““ very seasonably ’’, as Figaro added grumpily—we may be 
sure that the cannibal himself did not yet realise that he was 
quite capable of devouring a corpse. All he answered was that 
Morny’s illness would not be likely to amount to much, since 
Morny had got well beyond the age of those who die young 
because the Gods love them ; had probably never desired to 
belong to that category, and therefore to depart from life early. 
Henceforward, Rochefort went on, Duke Morny would pro- 
bably rule his Vice-Empire through the instrumentality of his 
tailor. ‘This was a pun, because the vice-president of the 
Chamber, Schneider (tailor) by name, was the arms-manu- 
facturer of Le Creusot, and as such was a special object of the 
chronicler’s detestation. Here was an extremely Rochefortian 
answer, carefully stylised, but unfortunately not suitable for 
publication. When, later, de Villemessant brought back from 
the Palais Bourbon the news that Duke Morny was very ill 
indeed, dangerously ill, suffering from two illnesses at once, 
the old enigmatical complaint and a new straightforward one— 
the chronicler said not a word in reply, but the black flames of 
his eyebrows flickered. Monsieur de Villemessant contem- 
plated him, and added: ‘“ Morny is delirious. He 1s said to 
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make frequent references to the first-night performance of 
La belle Héléne.”’ 

‘Yet another belle Héléne role!” said the chronicler in 
astonishment. “If only Herr Offenbach could have foreseen 
that ’’. 

‘You have no heart *’, complained the editor. 

‘““What has that got to do with my heart?” asked the 
chronicler laughing. “It is only my journalistic mistrust of 
rumours that emanate from you ”’. 

When at length, on that March day in the year 1865, the 
tidings of Duke Morny’s death ran through the streets, not 
like the sound of alarm-bells, but like a dirge, the chronicler, 
leaving home late as usual, heard the news at the nearest 
street-corner. He was even more indifferent than the 
tobacconist who told him, and, having proceeded five paces 
farther on his walk, swinging his stick, broke into a sort of 
sing-song—the four syllables ‘‘ Morny is dead’ keeping time 
to his footsteps. When he reached the office, he might have 
flung back the words that were flung at him by his excited 
chief, instead of saying how do you do. However, Rochefort 
received the news as if it were really news, not troubling to 
tell de Villemessant he had already heard about the matter 
until after hanging up hat and cloak. 

“You don’t seem to have grasped,”’ exclaimed the bulky 
editor, obviously excited, “‘ what this means to the newspaper ”’. 

““A good deal,’ answered the chronicler, indifferently, 
sitting down in his place. 

*‘ Protection, standing, security”, moaned the chief; 
‘information, influence, advice .. .” 

‘** A great deal more than that’’, replied Rochefort, with 
cheerful malice, drawing a huge bundle of papers out of his 
coat-pocket, newspaper clippings and the lke ; the materials 
out of which, always at the last moment, and often in the 
composing room, he was wont to compile his chronicle. 

Monsieur de Villemessant scrutinised him. 

“Doesn't this touch you home?” he enquired. “Surely 
it must make some sort of impression on your hide. You had 
contacts with him ”’. 

“Yes,” replied the chronicler, already busied with his 
cuttings. “It touches me. What I regret is that I am not 
now writing the obituary notice.” 
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“Rochefort, Monsieur le Comte de Rochefort-Lugay ”’, 
said the editor, leaning forward across the table as if to keep 
a close eye upon the effect of his irritating form of address, 
**T should very much like to know what your inside really 
looks like just now ”’. 

*“Couldn’t look better”, said Rochefort snappishly. 
*“Couldn’t look better, for now I am going to write the 
obituary notice, nothing else. In the circumstances, perhaps, 
that will compensate you for the loss of the dear departed ? ”’ 

‘* The circumstances ’’, rejoined Figaro thoughtfully, ‘‘ have 
now, beyond question, a future; but also they have their 
dangers. Please don’t make me unhappy ”’. 

“J don’t care a damn about your unhappiness ”’, said the 
unfeeling man ; “just as little as I care about your happiness. 
But, if you like, I will make someone else unhappy ”’. 

‘* No, no,” exclaimed Figaro, raising his hand imploringly ; 
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‘rather me than ‘someone else ’. 


Behind the account of the vice-imperial State funeral, crept 
the rumour of Morny’s delirium, audible only to persons with 
very fine hearing ; those who disseminated it were gossips 
with very fine voices, the most competent of whisperers. They 
carried the report, which must have trickled out from the 
dead man’s house, to the political and literary spinners of 
legend, and to the places where such legends are disseminated, 
drawing-rooms, clubs, and cafés. The town had learned how 
to breathe and to speak, even under the hand of the State, the 
hand which had lain so heavily on their mouths, which had 
been raised for a while, and now wished to intensify the 
pressure once more. The system of rumour-spreading was 
organized. The people the rumour reached were speedily 
sure that Morny in his delirium had spoken of Rochefort, 
since a rumour becomes certainty to those who welcome it. 
Of such a nature are the prologues and the epilogues which 
accrete round the kernel of a legend, as a crystallizing salt 
accumulates round the nucleus of a crystal. ‘The prologue, 
in this case—apart from Rochefort’s criticism of Saint-Remy— 
found its climax in the story of what had happened during 
the long interval at the first night of La belle Helene, when 
Rochefort had refused a proposed introduction to the man 
whom he had called the profiteer of the coup d'état, spitting 
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out the words: “I am not accustomed to allow myself to be 
introduced to murderers’’. The epilogue had been one of 
those “‘ last words”? which every man of note is expected to 
utter on his deathbed. Morny’s last word, said rumour, had 
been: “‘ Watch out for Rochefort !”’ 

The chronicler knew who had set this rumour running ; 
and he also knew why Figaro wanted to emphasize his 
chronicler’s Mephistophelean characteristics. He never 
troubled to ask himself whether there was any foundation 
for the rumour, or whether to make profit out of it might not 
be discreditable. Thus his careless fitting on the cap of a 
lugubrious legend which was at once a means of increasing 
the circulation of the paper and a publicistic programme, 
became part of a studied renunciation of sentiment that was 
now manifest. Every protagonist of politics or the drama 
is aware that time (symbolized here by Figaro) remembers its 
darlings only so long as they are alive. The fetter of gratitude 
which bound Figaro to Morny had been sundered in the 
natural course of events ; the patron was dead, the time was 
marching on its way, undergoing a twofold severance from the 
deceased. De Villemessant, like all the many whisperers, knew 
this perfectly well ; the fetter of gratitude was loosened in 
a heartless but necessary way, congruous with the time. 
But it is a rather different thing—peculiar, alarming, nay 
inhuman—should ingratitude be unchained. This is what 
happened now, in Rochefort’s case ; and it appeared that 
the child-lover and friend of animals was cruel to a degree 
which made him disrespectful to the dead. For in his case 
likewise it had been death which loosened the fetter; a 
mysterious, evil, tormenting fetter, that ate into the flesh or 
into the soul, and also fettered tongue and hand, the hand 
which wielded so sharp a pen. Now death had freed him—a 
tremendous stroke of luck, however unmerited. He had been 
freed from the man whom he had not wished to know because 
he knew him too well, because he was afraid of him ; he had 
been freed from the need for that strange considerateness, 
against which he had fought in vain. The human and 
admirable though hidden considerateness which had blunted 
the edge of his hatred, had been wiped out by death. Hate 
was set free ; certainly the old hatred for the State ; but also 
his hatred for Morny. Why did he hate Morny? Because 
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Morny had wanted to rejuvenate and immortalize his State ? 
But Morny was dead ; had died at the outset of the renovation 
of the Empire, had therefore failed as a reformer. Requiescat 
in pace? No, and again no! At length hate was set free. 
Rochefort showed his gratitude to death by attacking the 
deceased. Hate is pitiless ; the breach death had made must 
be widened by all possible means. The Figaro rumour was 
one of the possible means; perhaps there was some truth 
init. Who can tell? Would it not have been just that Morny 
should have had to wrestle with Rochefort as Rochefort had 
had to wrestle with Morny? MHad not Rochefort cried a 
hundred times, soundlessly, within the depths of his own 
being, with painfully sealed lips: ‘‘ Watch out for Morny ? ” 
If the enemy had applied the warning to himself, then death 
had given the victory to Rochefort. Whether the counter- 
warning on the deathbed were uttered or not, the report 
that it had been uttered made the survivor terrible. Watch 
out for Rochefort ! 


The “‘ Figaro ” was a literary, unpolitical, social bi-weekly 
of conservative leanings. Now, its readers were interested 
and agreeably stimulated to notice that, although the general 
aspect of the paper underwent no change, there formed within 
it an audacious enclave, an unliterary, polemical, State- 
critical, indeed State-inimical column, that of Rochefort’s 
chronicle. Of course this chronicle had been published for a 
good while now ; it was almost as old as the current decade, 
and-had a fondness for kicking over the traces, for making 
clownish capers. These now grew more serious ; the weapons 
were used in dead earnest; and the stimulus and shudder 
were only intensified by the fact that the man whom Morny 
had, in the death-delirium, seen assailing his deathbed, should 
continue to appear as harlequin, his murderous weapon 
wrapped in ribbons. After all, he could not very well wear 
the Red Shirt of Garibaldi the anti-Czsar, whom he so saucily 
admired. Why should he expose himself to arrest and his 
newspaper to suppression, thus making things too easy for 
Pietri, chief of police, Joachim Pietri, gloomy brother of the 
gloomy Pierre? Still, the make-up was thin, the deadly 
weapon was not too sedulously concealed, its outline and the 
savage countenance of the man who brandished it were soon 
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recognizable even to the short-sighted. You need only watch 
a little and you would grasp his audacious technique in a trice, 
the technique of the casual allusion, of the parenthetical, and, 
above all, of the allegorical—the costume of the allegory 
growing threadbare and increasingly careless, so that anyone 
could see through the trappings. Thus words of praise could 
be uttered that were as revolutionary as blame ; but expressed 
so allusively, so parenthetically, in so allegorical a way, as to 
enable the editor-in-chief (upon whom thenceforward there 
descended a perpetual rain of admonitions from the censor- 
ship) to get off again and again with a whole skin and with 
an increase of circulation. There was praise of Victor Hugo, 
always of Victor Hugo, the people’s great asset in foreign 
parts; praise of anything which ought not to have been 
praised ; of Renan, anti-clericalism, freemasonry, Thiers and 
the opposition in the Chamber, praise of British respect for the 
individual, of North American democracy, and of Garibaldi. 
Or, on the other hand, there was blame, a sense of disapproval, 
scything an ever wider swath, stimulating by its example ; 
and the reader, astonished at the reaper’s grotesque domino 
and at the larger and larger number of those who were mowed 
down, rejoiced greatly—as Figaro rejoiced, notwithstanding 
his distress. Among countless minor blows dealt by the 
chronicler, there gradually arose two main conceptions of 
what was blameworthy and what had to be extirpated. 
These were named by our swashbuckler the “ decadents ”’ 
and the “grand bohemians’”’; and behind both these con- 
ceptions lay the Morny-world. In that world lived the 
Emperor, unnamed. 

The Morny-world began with Morny. That great lord was 
dead. What matter to the chronicler, who devoted himself 
to his attack on Morny, dipping his pen in gall, while other 
newspapers were still flooded with obituary notices in the 
panegyric vein? What did he care? It merely spurred 
him on. Initiated readers were speedily made to realise that 
he, the chronicler, must have been the dying man’s nightmare, 
and his name must have been the famous deceased’s last word. 
What did it matter to Rochefort that his journalistic fame as 
a supreme jester had only come to him because the great 
lord had granted him a jester’s licence? He harnessed the 
dead Vice-Emperor to the triumphal car in which he sat, 
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drawn by the dead as he flogged the spectral horse. This was 
a dreadful evolution, from clown to evil spirit, and it did 
not speak well for the chronicler’s character. None of his 
readers would like to have him for an enemy. Yet they were 
all delighted to read him, and piece together the jig-saw 
puzzle of hatred. For that was the fashionable amusement, 
to have the stone mosaic of destiny pickaxed up and handed 
to them in fragments ; it was the wall of the time, inscribed 
with ‘mene tekel”’ in Rochefort the jester’s handwriting : 
it was the change of the time, discernible already in the air, 
already perceptible by the nerves. He who had Promethean 
courage to express it and the gift of administering it in cumula- 
tive doses was welcome, even though he had sold his soul to 
the devil. 

The immoralist poses as moralist, and gives you to under- 
stand that he robs corpses to promote morality. The game 
has already been made familiar in the sweeter and gentler 
tones of the famous Offenbach. Vice is repulsive when it is 
naked and unashamed, but is most attractive when dressed 
up in a graceful or even a make-believe apron. Everyone 
loves travesty. Rochefort’s travesty combines a sarcastic 
revue with sensationally dangerous artistic tricks, like those 
which gymnasts and acrobats perform on the trapeze, and the 
thrilled spectator will return again and again to watch them. 
At any rate, that was how the performance began, with 
accessory tricks and sensationalism in parentheses. That was 
why contemporary life was so seductive, so corrupting, for it 
was a succession of images. Look at the great leaders in the 
race for success. Look at the cocottes, the kept actresses, the 
licensed adulteresses, the chiefs in the various worlds of 
speculation, on the Bourse, in the racing-stables ; look at the 
collectors of pictures, at industrial magnates and theatrical 
managers. Behind every group of the corrupted you will see, 
enclosed in brackets as in a cage the corruptor. The corruptor 
in each case need never be named, but merely be hinted at 
to begin with ; for he sits already behind the delicate cross- 
hatching of the cage, plainly recognisable, as his own symbol. 
He is always Morny. 

Such is the world into which your life is thrust ; the society 
which holds your neck under the yoke. But lest you should 
suppose that the chronicler is content with the mere bracketing 
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of this man who was so detestable, with the printers’ sign of 
a cage for a rapscallion (alas the days of good King Louis Onze, 
are long past, Louis Onze who confined Cardinal Balue in an 
actual cage, with the assistance of an actual devil) ; lest you 
should believe that the chronicler is afraid to express his 
object in any other way than parenthetically—he now goes 
on to publish a whole treatise upon the contemporary profession 
of ‘‘ Last Nobleman”’. For it is, indeed, true, as the journals 
make moan, that the last of the noblemen is dead; not 
Morny, this time, but his successor, Duke Gramont-Caderousse ; 
the Empire’s first Jockey-Clubist, baccaratist, cocottocrat, 
presiding in the Chambre séparée number thirteen of the 
Maison Dorée, an old man long before he was forty, who wore 
the best fitting swallow-tail in Paris, arbiter elegantiarum, the 
busiest of al] the ne’er-do-wells, especially famous for two 
singularities ; as the inventor of the one-man-dinner at 
fifteen hundred francs, eatable without regurgitation or water- 
brash ; and as the first (in rank, not series) lover of Persigny’s 
wife. When the chronicler occupies his pen with the descrip- 
tion of this last of the noblemen, he confines himself well within 
the bounds, the officially prescribed limits, of high-society 
gossip. When, simultaneously, he reminds his readers of the 
death of the penultimate nobleman, that very great gentleman 
whose funeral was attended last March in person or in proxy 
by a mourning nation, this is done merely to show the relativity 
of earthly renown, and to promote the cause of moral 
philosophy, in the mild and generalized way permissible to 
a chronicler. For the mere shadow of that penultimate of 
greatest noblemen is able to dim the halo of the most recently 
deceased of the greatest noblemen, to degrade his superlatives, 
and to thrust into the second grade all the glorious manifesta- 
tions of his life and quality. A closer comparison is out of 
the question, for it would lead to a depreciatory criticism of 
the latest of the dead, and would lead beyond that into the 
realm which (thank God) is forbidden to the chronicler, namely 
the realm of politics. It seems possible, however, while 
remaining in the shadow of the titan, to make a sort of pre- 
liminary inspection of the impending choice of the last of the 
noblemen—for there must always be a choice, an election, if 
any individual is to be thus named at the time of his death. 
Not a personal decision, of course, to which the chronicler is 
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by no means entitled, but only a theory of selection. Though 
we must postulate that perfection existed in that former 
unique personality, we have to admit with regret that the 
values and dignities we can discern in the most recent of those 
entitled to the name of Last of the Noblemen, were only 
skin-deep—this applying, not merely to the title-holder himself, 
but to the society in which he lives, so that there has been a 
falling-off, a decline in values, a decadence of the decadents 
—as if, in some State institution, when the president could 
not come, his tailor or his bootmaker were to swing the 
governmental bell. The thoroughly adequate, the penultimate 
last of the noblemen did not merely guide his life in accordance 
with the latest fashion, but he himself made that fashion, 
forming and moulding life, both private and public. Since 
he did not exist for the time, whereas the time existed for him, 
his business was, not so much to mould the time in accordance 
with his image as to shape it for his advantage. For a demigod 
of this kind there are requisite approximately the same 
intelligence, suppleness, magical alchemy, and science of 
chemical analysis as are needed by Antichrist. King Midas 
had no need to look for the philosopher’s stone, for whatever 
he touched, whether man or filth, turned into gold. The 
ideal figure we are now considering is a Super-Midas, for to it 
gold is not the whole, but only a part of the general advantage. 
Here we have the chemical Magus of avarice, who throws 
everything into his crucible : excrement and gold, individual 
and people, soul and spirit, even virtue, even progress. Let 
us take an example. Suppose that the extant State is perfectly 
adapted for his exploitation, has the very formula which 
ministers to his advantage ; suppose that his sharp-sighted 
eyes discern rifts in the form, dangers to the State, evoked by 
mismanagement, on the one hand, and by the onslaught of 
old malcontents and new ideas on the other ; suppose that 
his keen ears hear the curses that are muted by the pressure 
which the State exercises over public opinion, hear them even 
through the gag that has been tied on by the Law of General 
Safety—what does out ideal grandee do then? He comes 
forward as a reformer. He gets everything together which 1s 
desirable and good and honourable and healthy and likely 
to make a better future ; he assembles all that the best minds 
of the day have accumulated outside the forms of the extant 
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State or in order to shatter the extant State to bits —but then 
follows the great alchemy. The ingredients of the new civic 
virtues are simultaneously amalgamated, denatured, and 
decomposed. Behold, the old form of State is hale once more, a 
society ripe for exploitation has been rejuvenated and renovated. 


The first roughly-worded warnings of the Second Bureau 
had been sent to the editor. De Villemessant, touched to the 
quick, hastened to see the prefect of police. ‘‘ It is terrible ’’, 
growled the martyr; ‘the public wants what he writes ; 
public taste is at a terribly low level’’. He produced his 
circulation list, to show that his paper was what the public 
wanted. He was able and experienced ; he guessed that the 
massive Pietri, chief of police, who was likewise shrewd and 
experienced, would have taken far more effective action if 
the wind had changed after Morny’s death, as had been 
generally expected. But Pietri did not take drastic action. 
Besides the chronicler was only using the weapons which the 
deceased had handed over to him. What sort of a dictator 
had that been? Figaro guessed that the Morny-tolerance of 
the police was due to orders issued in high places, so he went 
on to the Ministry of Home Affairs, to see the successor of 
Persigny the maniac, another Morny-man, that is to say a 
gentleman. ‘ The Parisian ’’, rumbled Figaro, “ loves irony 
now and again’’.—‘ Yes”’, said the gentleman, ‘“‘ your 
republican is a witty fellow’’. This retort was minted out of 
the ducat-gold of the national virtue. Figaro, however, was 
careful not to pass it on to his chronicler. For he trembled to 
think into what sort of a projectile the reckless marksman 
would have recast it. 

** My friend ’’, rumbled the editor, “don’t you think it’s 
time to push in the necrological stop ? ”’ 

“Why should I?” asked the heartless chronicler. ‘“‘ Is 
the Empire dead yet?” 

“If you must go on,” murmured Figaro, a martyr before 
canonisation, “‘ you need not play the tune so stormily, 
Monsieur le Comte ;_ but if you do go on, then, as far as I 
can see, the ‘ Figaro’ will either die or have to become a 
daily paper.” 

“* At the moment, I can see nothing but the cholera ”’, said 
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In Rochefort’s chronicle there appeared a little fable, about 
the Cholera and the Khedive. Of course the scene of the 
fable was laid in Egypt. There the great pestilence had 
broken out, and slowly advanced against the capital. The 
Khedive packed his numerous trunks, and set off for a vacation 
accompanied by his numerous harem, determined to pass the 
time in safety at a wholesome and agreeable marine spa far 
from the military road along which the forces of the pestilence 
were advancing. Is it not written that the multitude must 
die : in war-time for the Khedive ; when pestilence is raging, 
without the Khedive ; in neither case, with the Khedive ? 
Now the great pestilence is, by nature, a disease of the holiday 
season, being wont to attack great cities during hot weather, 
when none but slaves remain to be slaughtered, the masters 
having sought more genial climes. It is a sociologically 
prejudiced evil, this Black Death ; like its brother, the Red 
Death of war; and its sister, famine, a Death whose colour 
is variable. The cholera in the fable came a little too early, 
so the holidays had to be forcibly advanced. In the official 
journals there appeared an announcement that, owing to the 
unusually fine weather, they would begin that very day. 
Consequently no one noticed the change in the calendar, least 
of all the cholera, which did not care a damn about the 
Khedive, nor yet, as was to be seen, about the time. The 
court had set out on holiday ; not only the courtiers, as was 
to be expected, but all the purveyors to the court, who were 
very numerous—for an Oriental court gives employment to 
many industries, from the manufacture of incense to the White 
Slave traffic. The holiday life of the court was a beautiful and 
distinguished life, what time, afar, the evil was scattering 
deaths by the thousand. When it came to pass that the 
cholera season had not only begun unusually early, but, the 
calendar remaining confused, that it had outlasted the proper 
date for the end of the holidays, a further announcement 
appeared in the official gazette: ‘‘ Owing to the badness of 
the weather, the court vacation will be prolonged ’’. No one 
noticed the inconsistency. 

Here, of course, the reader would laugh, feeling both 
amused and spiteful. It was a wicked fable, which really 
gave no occasion for cheerfulness. However, what the reader 
was laughing at was, not the fable itself, but the quotation 
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from yesterday’s ‘‘ Moniteur’’. Bad weather; oh yes, bad 
weather ! 

The fairy-tale was cut short abruptly ; in a mood of dis- 
couragement, for the court was getting bored of vacation, and 
had taken to gambling, with stakes which continually increased ; 
gambling for money, honour, women. At length the Khedive 
played dice with a foreign guest from a land unvisited by the 
cholera, the stakes being the fate of cholera-stricken Egypt. 


What had really happened at Biarritz? No one knew 
precisely. The political daily press, the semi-official press at 
any rate, allowed it to be read through the lines that Herr 
von Bismarck, who would seem to have brought with him 
a whole sackful of compensations, had been given the cold 
shoulder. It was doubtful whether that was true. The war- 
whispers, which were now heard on all hands, were perhaps 
being spread deliberately, though for what purpose was 
obscure. Jn any case, the horizon was obscured, and there 
might always be a question of smoke-screens, which had 
been spread often enough before the conversations at Biarritz. 
The chronicler did not know much more than his readers, 
than the newspapers, than the politicians. The only men 
who knew better were His Majesty the Khedive, and the 
guest from over the border with whom His Majesty had been 
dicing. ‘The ill-natured fable had thus dug itself into people’s 
minds, although its readers doubted whether Khedivial 
Egypt had been the stake, rather than the guest’s own home- 
land. Still, Egypt had becn mentioned by poetic licence. 
The chronicler was not a masked political reporter, but the 
man for whom the Morny-world had been advised to watch 
out. Since everything which the chronicler pointed at or 
dragged into the light of day was menacing, probably Biarritz 
was as well. Since he was no respecter of persons, not even 
of the highest in the land, and was allowed to go on writing 
as if above reproof, the readers read between the lines of his 
strange and motley work, that he must be a disquietingly 
formidable fellow, and must have good reasons for what he 
wrote.—What did he write, then, about this foreign guest at 
Biarritz ? Not a word, for the name was the most prominent 
one in the politics of the moment. How could the chronicler 
have dared to mention it? In what brackets could be enclose 
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it, in what allegory could he allude to one who had nothing to 
do with the Morny-world ? However, Rochefort remarked 
that, in a certain circus then going the rounds of the country, 
there was a Chinese giant named Chang-Wu-Po who was 
stated to be the biggest man on earth. Why did the chronicler 
allude to this trifle ? Because he was surprised that such a claim 
should be made ; that no punishment should be exacted for 
disrespect to the Prussian premier, then at Biarritz. 

Other names were, however, mentioned by the chronicler. 
Especially there were two names of persons for whom the 
writer’s detestation was conspicuous, and to whom he attached 
stereotyped brackets, in the form of epithets or fancy-titles 
which provided a characterisation that ultimately became so 
familiar and so closely incorporated with the personality of the 
individual concerned that the nickname could pass for the name 
and the name for the nickname. No matter which you read, 
name or nickname, the one would call up the other in your 
mind. 

The first of the pair, the man who seemed to be standing 
immediately behind the breach which had been made into 
the Morny-world, suspiciously near the famous deceased now 
being so vigorously assailed, was, strangely enough, Monsieur 
Emile Ollivier, a man of the Left, but a renegade, having been 
nobbled by Morny. Olivier had been left hanging in the 
air since the demigod had passed away ; a neo-mythological 
figure for an Offenbachiade, neither Prometheus nor Icarus, 
but a figure struggling mightily betwixt heaven and earth, 
thrashing arms and legs hither and thither, stretching forth 
his hands towards Olympus, and reaching downwards with 
his feet in an endeavour to plant them on firm ground once 
more. The chronicler, with feigned sympathy, always spoke 
of Ollivier as the Colonel without a Regiment. It need hardly 
be said that Ahriman did not mean kindly by the man of whom 
he spoke so kindly. It is far more cruel to describe the 
impotence of a public man in bluff and clear military terms, 
than to make mock of it in the Offenbachian manner. The 
deceased corruptor had designed the renegade for the chief- 
tainship of the disintegrating group which, garrisoned in 
the camp of resistance, was gradually to transform that island 
of liberty into a satrapy of the Empire. But the demigod had 
passed away before the Colonel without a Regiment had 
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made any recruits. Contemplate now the forsaken paladin 
wearing Morny-epaulettes ; the chronicler will see to it that 
you shall not lose sight of him. Rochefort has stamped him 
with the brand of the proverbial; has dragged him forth 
from the political crowd. Olivier shall not be allowed to 
hide in the shadow of compromise. Wherever bridges of 
bribery are being built between might and right, present and 
future, wholesomeness and corruption (though they be but 
hypothetical bridges, constructed by the fantasy of the impudent 
chronicler)—you will discover the figure of the Colonel without 
a Regiment marked with the mark of Cain as a Morny order 
of distinction. 

The second of the two nicknames had been attached to a 
very powerful gentleman, at the moment the second highest in 
the land, and therefore Morny’s true successor—not in office, 
not in close touch with the throne, nor a genius ; but certainly 
a sphere of political influence—Eugéne Rouher, minister of 
State. He was a docile successor, for the pupil should follow 
in the footsteps of the master ; and Monsieur Rouher was not 
only one of Morny’s finds, and a native of Riom in Puy-de- 
Déme to which Morny had himself belonged as deputy and 
general councillor ; had not only been Morny’s creature, his 
political disciple and apprentice ; but had also, while Morny 
was yet alive, been the master’s successor in a more private 
domain, which had only indirect connections (if any) with 
politics and business, namely that of heir to the favours of 
discarded mistresses. Concerning all these sufficient reasons 
for the successorship, our chronicler could only write in an 
allusive manner ; for Rouher was a man of might, and pro- 
gressive-minded, as had been his predecessor upon the vice- 
regal throne. The nickname Rochefort gave him, care- 
fully minted and circulated as current coin, was by no means 
symbolical of the Morny-succession, or had only an obscure 
connection therewith. The new Vice-Emperor (who was 
seldom privileged to hear himself thus styled, seeing that the 
true Vice-Emperor was dead and had been unique) served 
only as brackets, as symbol, for a particular domain of 
corruption, not, as did the Colonel without a Regiment, as 
a symbol for general decomposition. Rouher, minister of 
State, was styled by the chronicler: ‘‘ The Man who said 
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‘ All’s well in Mexico ’. 
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Rouher said this in the April of the year of the Vice- 
Emperor’s death, of the cholera year, of the Biarritz year. 
One might hope that the coming year could be brought under 
a common denominator. He said it solemnly, in his chesty 
tone of conviction. You know, don’t you, that the barrelling 
of a singer’s chest does not cease at the level of the stomach 
and that tubbiness lower down is spoken of as “‘ embonpoint ”’ ? 
You all know, too, don’t you, how well things are going on in 
Mexico ? Of course you are all as glad as are the speculators 
that the condition of the Mexican loan is so promising, and 
that the very sparrows on the roof of Rothschild’s palace are 
twittering the information that if the dividend paid recently 
is not the last, the January dividend certainly will be. You 
are of course, delighted, too, to know that the genealogical 
tree of the aristocracy of Mexican speculators is at length to 
be investigated. Since you all know these things, and are all 
so glad about them, there is good reason why the chronicler, 
even when writing of quite disconnected themes, the chronicler 
who is not allowed to write about politics, should again and 
again allude to a person whom he has nicknamed the Man 
who said “ All’s well in Mexico.” 

The chronicler does this, not because he thinks there is any 
danger of your forgetting your manners in other respects, but 
because he knows that you have already plucked up heart to 
hum in chorus the tune of Evacuation. He is writing merely 
in order to swell your chorus. For while Rouher appears 
everywhere as an incessantly wandering Mexico-quotation, as 
a pot-bellied spectre of conviction, the reality grows continually 
harsher, the known truth incessantly more unpalatable. For 
instance, the reality is Washington, which has never recognised 
the comely but unfortunate archduke ; and now, having 
cleaned up its own household after terrible slaughter, is 
stretching a victorious hand yet farther south, across the 
southern frontier, is clenching the painfully underestimated 
fist of the Monro doctrine, and is barbarously roaring the song 
of Evacuation. Reality is Juarez, strangest of resurrectionists, 
reported dead one day and alive the next, totally annihilated 
and then able to put up an effective resistance, defeated and 
hitting back fiercely. In every one of the beautifully worded 
war bulletins from Mexico he is conquered once more. This 
has been going on for years, and Bazaine, the reputed Hercules, 
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Mexican Vice-Emperor or Counter-Emperor, is having more 
and ever more trouble with the Indian Antaeus, who derives 
ever-renewed strength from contact with his own Mexican 
earth and with the earth of the U.S.A. Such is the tune that 
has now been hummed for some time by the choir in the 
Chamber, trained to sing small by Morny; the Chamber 
which has to vote one credit after another, and to admire the 
unceasing phantasmagoria of the huge sums which will flow 
from Mexico to France some day, some day ; enough money, 
enough blood, and far too little gloire. Oh, cut it short ! It 
amounts to a dissentient humming when the name of Monsieur 
Rouher can draw no applause from the Chamber, or when 
the growling lion Jules Favre mockingly says ‘‘ Hear, hear ”’. 
Aren’t you satisfied ? Rouher is the man who said... The 
chronicler’s coin circulates busily. ‘The populace is humming 
Evacuation far more loudly than the Chamber. Audacity is 
in the air; even the political press grows audacious with its 
demand for evacuation. The Chamber waxes audacious 
and a murmur gains strength to the effect that this audacity 
is not what disturbs the Emperor. Evacuation! Was not 
the Emperor pleased, once, when the people forced him to 
commit perjury or to break his word ? Besides, is not the man 
who was guest at Biarritz and has now returned to his own side 
of the Rhine, pressing for the liquidation of overseas-ideas 
that have miscarried ? But here is Monsieur Rouher, rotund 
of body ; the New Year has hardly begun when he announces 
the resolve that the affair shall be liquidated. The Emperor, 
in his speech from the throne, declaring that the Mexican 
enterprise is nearly at an end, looks as yellow as the Chinese 
giant Chang-Wu-Po, who is a peregrinating offence to the 
guest of Biarritz. But the chronicler is insatiable. He will 
not withdraw from circulation his coin about the Man who 
said ‘‘ All’s well in Mexico ’’—for the coin has appreciated. 


Thus the year 1866 opened satisfactorily, for the audacity 
that was in the air strengthened to become a chorus, brought 
about the first success of public opinion against the State, 
enabled the public voice to make itself heard in spite of the 
hand which lay like a gag upon the public mouth. It began 
well from Ahriman’s standpoint, because the beginning was 
bad for the Second Empire ; but it would have to become a 
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year of terror for the State, if Rochefort were to praise it at 
the end as a good year.—‘‘ You know, don’t you, the audacious 
chronicle, half revue, half variety turn, which matures twice 
a week and gives increasing pleasure because, while making 
your flesh crcep, it stimulates you to resist, and exists mainly 
to strengthen the public tone.” 

The chronicler would not cease writing about Chang-Wu-Po, 
the biggest of living men, the colour of whose face was that 
of the Emperor’s, and whose stature was Bismarck’s. What 
had happened at Biarritz during the days of the fable about 
the Khedive and the Cholera, when day after day rumours 
as to the imminence of war were rife, until the time was grossly 
mis-shapen because it was pregnant with war? The chronicler 
did not stop to enquire ; that was not his business ; he had to 
stick to his circus freak who represented earthly greatness, 
and to juggle with the name of Chang as he juggled with 
nicknames, brackets, and parables. But the man in the 
street wanted to know what had happened at Biarritz. Alarmed 
and excited, not to say irritated, because no answer was forth- 
coming, the man in the street was asking in louder and ever 
louder tones what had happened at Biarritz. The only thing 
certain about Biarritz was that one word had not been uttered 
there ; the veto of Ormuzd, the incorruptible arbiter, who had 
then been able, and was still able, to stamp out the sparks 
that might kindle a war. What was the Emperor’s game? 
Was it true that he was helping the Prussian, that he had 
acted as intermediary in bringing about an alliance between 
Berlin and Florence, nay was even now forcing the rather 
reluctant allies to draw nearer together ; and that he was in 
mind to make a big deal in the compensation market at 
the expense of a conquered Austria? Or was it true that he 
was still of the Austrian party, like the Empress; and that 
he had already entered into a secret treaty with Vienna behind 
the back of the vanquished Prussian? What does he want, 
being, as is well known, on terms of close friendship both with 
the Prussian envoy and the Austrian ambassador? Why 
doesn’t he want peace? Tas not Italy, thanks to Piedmont, 
become a United Great State, with our aid, but not to our 
advantage? Is Germany now to become a United Great 
State, thanks to Prussia, once more with our aid, and perhaps 
to our destruction ? Why does the Emperor look on supinely ; 
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why does he not, with a single word, establish the order which 
is good for us and for Europe ; why does he not, being still 
able to command, command peace in Europe? Why the 
devil does he not command peace ?—Because his lucky days 
are over, wrote the chronicler, with ostensible reference to 
Emperor Soulouque of Haiti, a negro, who had seemed always 
lucky, so that everything turned to good fortune in his hands ; 
deceit and falsification of his claim to the throne, breach of 
his pledged word, perjury, treachery, conspiracy, and the 
shooting-down of a revolution which he himself had staged ; 
a negro who had such amazing luck that he at length conceived 
the delusion that nothing could be inhuman enough, base 
enough, absurd enough, not to be capable of turning to good 
fortune in his hands. See, luck failed him at last; fortune 
would have nothing more to do with him, turned away from 
him, had had enough of him, enough, enough. Thereupon 
all his enterprises went awry ; even the past rose against him, 
the past he had stamped with his misdeeds ; and the horribly 
transformed fortune dragged him from the throne, hurled him 
forth from his country. Yes, and now poor luckless and 
lackland Soulouque had come to Paris, where people were 
still kind to negroes and exotic ex-princes, and, from increasing 
love of the morality of history, provided them with fresh 
opportunities for earning a livelihood. Emperor Soulouque, 
therefore, was already negotiating with the circus manager, 
who wanted a black foil for his yellow giant Chang-Wu-Po. 
Since, in the famous dispute about prerogative as regards 
aspirants to the circus, a third factor, that of the register of the 
voice, had been added to colour of skin and height of body 
(you all know that Chinese have high-pitched voices ?), we 
learn that next time the high-pitched voice of Monsieur 
Thiers is heard in the chamber, perhaps on May 3rd of this 
year, the yellow giant and the negro ex-Emperor will appear 
on the tribune—whether the place is a circus or not. 


The time gravid with war took a new and horrid turn, 
exhibiting birth-pangs before all the world. Prussia had put 
her army on a war-footing and had also proposed a revolu- 
tionary reform of the Germanic Federation; Italy was 
massing troops on the Venetian frontier ; Austria mobilised 
her southern army, then mobilised her northern army ; prices 
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fell on the Stock Exchange; trade was at a standstill, and 
everyone knew who was the disturber of the peace. Why, 
then, did the Emperor remain silent? Was the Emperor a 
prussophil ? Audacity had amassed like a thundercloud ; the 
man in the street was no longer silent ; the tone of the press 
was anti-Prussian. May 3rd, therefore, would be a great 
day, a serious and noisy day, one on which the chorus would 
show the strength of its united voices. The strangers’ gallery 
was full, there being present to honour the occasion the 
grandees of the Empire who were very curious to see what 
would happen, field-marshals, senators, the élite back from 
Biarritz. At the press-table there was a throng of young 
fellows—political pupils and radical spawn. Rochefort knew 
many of them, calling them the audacity claque; he was 
pleased with the great day, even before it had dawned ; he was 
familiar with the bodeful satisfaction, which was reminiscent 
of rare evenings at the theatre when the critics had been able 
to praise the performance before the curtain rose. He delighted 
in hearing the whispers around him: “ Rochefort! Roche- 
fort!’ The little fire crackled; the flame was not yet 
visible, but it crackled.—‘ Hasn’t Soulouque turned up?” 
asked a Gascon voice, chaffingly. Rochefort glanced at the 
young barrister, Gambetta, and answered smilingly: “‘ You 
know that I never allow anyone to introduce me to a mur- 
derer ’’.—‘‘ Let me congratulate you upon your quip about 
Chang-Wu-Po’s voice ’’, rejoined the aquiline-nosed man of 
the future. The great day had begun auspiciously. The 
chronicler looked up at Morny’s presidential chair. Morny 
was dead, while Rochefort, the spectre who had haunted the 
dying man’s last temporal visions, was still rending the corpse, 
was a dreadful being with claws and a vulturine beak. Little 
did he care that such had become his reputation. “ Watch 
out for Rochefort!’? That had been the best of Morny’s 
epigrams, and was likely to be the most lasting. In the dead 
man’s seat there no longer sat his Schneider, but the grand- 
bastard of the other, the main imperial line, Walewski ; now 
fallen altogether away from the framework of the present 
imperial visage, having the War God’s face, coarsened a little 
by fat, which confused the outline, and gave it a melancholy 
expression ; Walewski, by no means the most contemptible 
of those whom Napoleon III had cuckolded. Beneath him, 
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at the tribune, was speaking the Man who said “ All's well in 
Mexico ”—now making a clever, hush-it-up, seemingly hum- 
drum apologia for governmental policy, that 1s to say for the 
Emperor’s perplexing neutrality. He was, in fact, answering 
a gently-worded pronunciamento on foreign policy which had 
just been made by the Colonel without a Regiment. What 
mattered, however, on this occasion, was neither the gentle 
question nor the lukewarm answer, but the loudly-voiced 
audacity which was to follow. When Rouher had finished, 
Thiers rose to ask the melancholy grand-bastard for leave to 
speak ; his little body so tense that he leaned backwards, 
embodied importance and urgency, as if the speech he was 
about to make would surely be a torch of inspiration. Indeed 
all the world had come in the belief that May 3rd would be 
Thiers’ day. The little great man was vain, providence 
admitted it with a smile, and the chronicler gave him the 
third prerogative of the greatest of living men, a high-toned 
voice—for the man was both small and great. While speaking, 
it was his way to make many fine obeisances to himself, and, 
in quaint repetitions and paraphrases, to savour the utmost 
ecstasy of his own mastery. Well, let him amuse himself 
to-day as he pleases ; for he is extremely important, whatever 
he does ; and despite his over-tensed body he is a great man ; 
and to-day is his benefit ; that is what the time, the abominably 
mis-shapen time, has willed. 

No, things did not turn out like that, this Thursday, May 3rd, 
when the river outside was serpentining rejuvenated through the 
early spring of the green-golden town. The little man was 
nothing but great, high-voiced audacity ; and his vanity was 
the most trifling and most unvenomous of the adders he 
trampled beneath his feet. “ To-day I shall defend the holiest 
of causes, the cause of right, which is being trodden underfoot. 
I also wish to defend another, no less holy, no less neglected 
cause, that of peace. I have to speak of the country which is 
disturbing the peace of Europe and recognises only one right, 
the right of the stronger ; which uses it against the weak, 
yesterday in the name of the Germanic Federation, to-day 
in the name of the German Fatherland; and which, 
strengthened and in alliance with United Italy, is rising against 
its great brother as that great brother in former days rose 
against fraternal Spain, and wanted to regenerate the empire 
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of Charles the Fifth. And I have to speak of a policy which 
endangers right and peace and the interests of France and the 
interests of the European balance of power in this way, that it 
is a policy of looking on supinely instead of taking action, a 
policy motived by obscure reasons, perhaps by an unworthy 
reason, by the desire to receive honour from one against whom 
the sword ought to be drawn ’’. The orator paused, a shrewd 
pause ; for he had taken so audacious a line in advocating 
right and peace—you know that, don’t you--that the plain, 
the loud authorisation of the House must be demanded. ‘The 
great chorus roared: ‘“‘Go on; go on!” ‘The chronicler 
listened to the chorus, then he turned to glance at his young 
neighbour. What a shout it had been !—‘* Now he does indeed 
look like a cannibal ’’, thought Gambetta, nodding to him. 


On this same May gard, the audacious day, the King of Prussia 
signed the mobilisation order ; thus momentous news streamed 
that day across the Second Empire from two different sources. 
Three days later there came a new sensation, this time a 
thunderclap from the imperial cloud. he Emperor honoured 
by his presence an agricultural show in the department of 
Yonne, coming to invoke God’s blessing, a pious deed. But he 
thought fit to enliven matters by an excursion into the realm 
of politics, giving his answer to May 3rd. Yes, he used this 
pious occasion as an opportunity for answering the Prussian 
mobilisation—-thus combining politics with piety. Nay, he 
answered ‘Thiers, the man with the high-pitched voice. Don’t 
you know that your gentle, courteous Emperor is capable o! 
wrath, which he does not hesitate to show on occasion? In 
Auxerre, an occasion came for showing it. The anger was deep, 
smouldering, fuming, certainly not flaming; and this time 
everyone could see that he was yellow with rage. Rage at 
Bismarck ? No, at Thiers. He did not mention Thiers ; but 
he wrathfully summoned the War God whose name he bore to 
preside over the agricultural festival and the kindly gifts of the 
earth in due season; and he borrowed from this imposing 
spectfe a traditional hatred of the Congress of Vienna and of 
the mummified order of the Europe of 1815, which was not 
only still in being, but was actually proclaimed in a screeching 
treble to be the only possible basis, still, still, for French foreign 
policy. What was that? Cesar declared the audacious little 
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man with the high-pitched voice to be the chattering parrot of 
reaction, whereas Herr von Bismarck was the Napoleonic sword 
of progress. Do you understand that? Do you realise it? 
Is that still anger, or once more the Idea, once more the 
smouldering Idea of the world revolution, in the very hour when 
the black-and-white banner is being waved ? And how does 
the yellow-faced man conclude his angry outbreak before an 
audience of peasants, vine-dressers, raftsmen, woodcutters ? 
‘** Among you, I can breathe, for only among the working- 
folk of town and country-side do I discover the true genius of 
France ”’. 

The chronicler, then, did not write for those who had this 
genius. He emphasized it, studied it, and came to bad results. 
For the persons devoid of genius, who were as much disturbed 
as were quotations on the Bourse by this bellicose onslaught 
upon the peaceful fruits of Mother Earth, were not able to 
speak their mother-tongue in the same manner as the Prince 
of Arenenberg, who had been to school in Augsburg. At the 
opening of his Empire, he had issued the watchword : 
“L’Empire c’est la paix.’ People with a bad accent said : 
“L’Empire c’est ’épée.”” Whereas Baron Rothschild, the 
clever man, and rich, very rich, but because of his name and 
descent unable to speak French accurately, stammered the 
latest mispronunciation: ‘‘ L’Empire c’est la baisse.” The 
chronicler was melancholy. If you cannot pronounce as well 
as you should, you can at any rate die as you should ; you can 
at any rate die without chattering. 

The chronicler was melancholy, sad at heart, and sought 
for a genius with whom to correspond. This brought him into 
contact once more with the greatest of contemporary French 
poets, the man who could not be named too often. Victor 
Hugo’s works circulated all over the country ; his name lay 
athwart the country ; but in the flesh, he was abroad. People 
quivered when they heard his name : some because they loved 
to read him, and others because they could not bear him. Let 
them quiver, from joy or from wrath ; Victor Hugo was the 
greatest of French poets. Yet, strangely enough, after the 
stirring agricultural festival at Auxerre, it appeared that there 
were still people who could not bear his writings, and would not 
listen to his words. Yet they had listened, had they not, to the 
imperial utterance about the genius of the town and the coun- 
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tryside? The poet, too, loved idylls; and the new volume 
of verses, which the chronicler extolled with beating heart, 
innocently and splendidly bore as title the imperial utterance, 
for it was called “‘ Songs of the Streets and the Woods”. Could 
there be a finer proof of spiritual kinship? ‘That is why 
the singer must walk beside the king” had been the word of 
the great German genius at whose feet had sat Hugo and all the 
worthiest men of our political century. Here are verses out of 
the Chansons des Rues et des Bois for you to learn by heart : 


La gloire sous ses chiméres 
Et sous ses chars triomphants 
Met toutes les pauvres meres 
Et tous les petits enfants. 


Et cela pour des altesses, 
Qui, vous a4 peine enterrés, 
Se feront des politesses 
Tandis que vous pourrirez. 


For it is with war as it is with the cholera. Both like to start 
at the opening of the hot season. Those who have genius will 
take their vacation then ; however, you will see that the tillers 
of the soil do not belong to them but to you. When all the 
threads of peace have been torn, we can call the place where we 
spend our vacation our headquarters. But the new fable of 
War and the Khedive does not need to be written ; it is already 
found in the Song Book whose title might have been plagiarised 
from the Emperor’s speech. Learn the verses by heart. You. 
can use them as a marching song, if you like. 


ORMUZD 


Franceschini Pietri stood outside the Emperor’s bedroom. 
It was nearly midnight on the third of July. Rain pinged 
as it fell upon the leaves of the trees in the Tuileries 
gardens ; otherwise all was quiet, as quiet as it had to be when 
the Emperor wanted to sleep. Franceschini looked around ; 
the valet on duty in the anteroom stood still and pale beside 
his chair, and looked anxiously at the dreaded private secretary, 
who had chosen so unusual and unseemly an hour for a visit, 
an official visit. Yes, it must be official, for he carried a red- 
leather portfolio under his arm. Franceschini waved towards 
the bedroom door, then, closing his eyes, he laid his cheek on 
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his hand for a moment, and waved once more towards the door. 
The valet shrugged his shoulders. How could he tell whether 
the Emperor had already gone to sleep? Franceschini thought 
matters over. “If he has gone to sleep, I could take the re- 
sponsibility of not awakening him to give this news.” The 
secretary looked sombre, yet his thoughts were gentle. In 
the same gloomy and tender way did all the Pietris serve the 
Emperor ; even the body-servants loved the good Emperor, 
whom no one had ever heard utter an angry word ; and the 
valet glanced anxiously at the gloomy official disturber of the 
imperial peace, a sacred peace in these apartments. But he 
could not read Pietri’s thoughts. 

Very cautiously, Franceschini opened the door for half an 
inch or so. It did not creak on its hinges. In these apartments 
no hinges creaked, nor did anyone’s boots. There was still a 
light in the bedroom. ‘The Emperor was sitting in a deep 
armchair beside the bed, looking into vacancy.  Frances- 
chini closed the door with great caution. Then he knocked. 

The Emperor was wearing a thick, fleecy, grey dressing- 
gown ; the armchair was upholstered in grey, of the same 
colour of thick fog. The Emperor raised his face towards the 
secretary, but his eyes remained closed; one might have 
supposed he had been asleep and was not yet fully awake. 

‘“* A misfortune ? ’’ he enquired, not sleepily at all. 

“From Austria ’’, answered Franceschini, taking out of his 
portfolio a communication from Count Goltz, a transcript from 
a telegram received by the Prussian Embassy at a late hour 
that evening ; also a telegram from Benedetti in Berlin which 
not only confirmed the tidings of General Benedek’s defeat, 
but described for the first time the full proportions of the dis- 
aster. Goltz wrote of the victory at Kéniggratz, Benedetti of 
the defeat at Sadowa—two different names for the same battle. 

The Emperor read the two missives slowly, leaning a little 
forward to get the light of the bedside-table lamp upon his 
papers. Franceschini watched him closely ; the hand which 
held them was not tremulous. The Emperor gave them back 
to the secretary. 

Franceschini asked: “Is the Second Bureau to inform the 
press ? ”’ 

“No,” said the Emperor, lowering the lampshade. 

This was still July grd. Earlier in the day, when the battle 
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was raging in northern Bohemia, Goltz, the agreeable gentle- 
man, a persona grata with the Emperor, had called to 
declare his confident expectations of a Prussian victory.— - 
‘But you know, Goltz . . .”—-The envoy gave reasons for his 
confidence, Hanover, Dresden, Cassel ; the trooper had ridden 
along the Main, delivering swift, sharp thrusts ; these had been 
blows at the lesser enemies, on June 17th, 18th, r9th ; and on 
June 24th the great enemy in the South had defeated the 
Italian allies at Custozza ; and in the North the great enemy 
had assembled his forces in Bohemia. Goltz had good reasons 
for confidence. ‘‘ You must know, Goltz, that the notable part 
Prussia is now playing would have been impossible but for my 
neutrality...” 

Outside the rain drummed gently upon the leaves, 
soporifically—‘‘ Perhaps he has fallen asleep’’, thought the 
secretary ; “ what excites us ordinary mortals often puts him 
to sleep, but he is an invalid...” 

“* My dear Franceschini ”’, said the Emperor in a voice that 
was not at all sleepy, ‘‘ please send an orderly . . . no, drive 
yourself to Duke Persigny with these despatches if it will not 
bother you ; and if he has not yet gone to bed, and it is not 
too much trouble, you might bring him back with you ”’. 

The silence was marked. The murmur of the rain was an 
appropriate part of the silence, like the murmur of his blood. 

On July 3rd, Sadowa had been fought. 


The prophet was a noisy man. He could not help it; he 
was not suited to tranquillity ; the world was itself noisy, 
and would no longer listen to him ; this room was quiet ; here 
the very air was deaf, and he must behave appropriately. In 
the room were two men of the same age. Who could believe it ? 
Here were : the oldest paladin, the founder of the empire, on 
the one hand ; and, on the other, a cloudy grey heap, an arm- 
chair and a man cowering in it, who was the Emperor. 

“Did Your Majesty send for me in order to hear my 
opinion ? ” The Emperor made no sign. ‘‘ My opinion is that 
what happened to-day in Bohemia was the fault of the Emperor 
of the French. Is Your Majesty pleased with the lines on which 
history is developing? The Vienna Congress has at length 
been utterly defeated, as your supreme authority desired. May 
I congratulate you? There has been a rift in Central Europe ; 
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but not the rift for which observant neutrals have perhaps been 
waiting, that they might stick the parts together again to suit 
their own taste. The result has not been to leave both adver- 
saries prostrate on the battlefield, as your supreme authority 
wished ; but only one of them ”’. 

The Emperor raised his hand, fingering the air as his way 
was when, entering Eugenie’s Blue Drawing-Room, he in- 
dicated to the guests, who were springing up, not to disturb 
themselves. But he said nothing. 

The prophet went on : ‘I was the only one of your advisers 
who warned you against the Mexican expedition, but no one 
heeded my counsel. Now the collapse of that adventure has 
been a tragedy for those who were allured by its brilliant pros- 
pects, but also for the Protector, who pledged his word, and 
now finds that continuance would bring about a revolution. 
Even if a watchful neutrality in the German war was a specu- 
lation whose advantages were intended to offset the losses in 
Mexico, that prospect, too, has been defeated at Sadowa. I 
was the only one, who, at Biarritz, issued my warning against 
the risk of a Prussian victory, but I did so unheeded. Your 
Majesty would not say No. As late as April, when the pre- 
war stagnation began, I was intermediary in securing the 
Austrian offer of Venetia in return for Prussian Silesia, and I 
urged an alliance between France, Austria, and Italy ; again 
unheard. Your Majesty put an end to the stagnation, invited 
Herr von Goltz to join in the bidding, and brought Florence 
back to the side of Berlin. In May, at the Privy Council, I 
advocated the idea of an autonomous Rhenish buffer State, 
in order to save the Emperor, who has been so conspicuous an 
advocate of the principle of nationalities, from the crass con- 
tradiction of establishing a French province in the Rhineland, 
and also from the political insanity of a Rhenish Venetia ; 
whereas my scheme would have secured a good strategic 
frontier. Pretending that our empire was completely devoid 
of any desire for territorial aggrandizement, I sketched the 
plan for a continental alliance between four powers ; France ; 
Prussia, to whom a hegemony in Germany together with the 
absorption of Saxony, Hanover, and all the petty States north- 
ward of the Main was to be conceded in return for the cession 
of Silesia to Austria ; Austria, which was to cede Venetia to 


Italy ; and a satisfied Italy. I pledged my official head 
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that, as envoy extraordinary to Berlin, Vienna, and Florence, 
I could complete these arrangements peacefully within ten 
days, with the result that a new order would be established in 
Europe. But who cares for the head of a maniac as a pledge ? 
Your Majesty’s government vacillated for a moment between 
ordering me into a strait-waistcoat and laughing me out of 
court, deciding in the end for the latter. In June, after 
an extremely difficult but certainly assisted delivery, the 
war was born. ‘To-day is July 3rd, and we have news of 
Sadowa.”’ 

“I did not send for you’, said the Emperor at length, in 
what was anything but a sleepy voice, “‘ in order to hear your 
grievances, but in order to hear your opinion ’’. 

‘My opinion is that Your Majesty will have to shoulder 
the responsibility for Sadowa as an event of European impor- 
tance, will have to shoulder it under the eyes of the French 
nation. An expectant policy can only be justified when it has a 
definite aim. I myself believe that months ago, yes, at Biarritz, 
Your Majesty entered into a secret agreement with Bismarck ”’. 

‘* No,” said the Emperor. 

‘The compensations !”’ exclaimed Persigny. 

‘“No”, said the Emperor. “ Bismarck gave no definite 
pledge, for he counted on victory. I demanded nothing definite 
because I did not count on victory. If I were Bismarck, he 
could count on my gratitude. Are your views of the future that 
will follow July 3rd so black ? ” 

The prophet made no answer, but suddenly sat down upon 
the Emperor’s bed. Yet there were chairs in the room. 

‘‘ I wanted to ask you ”’, said the Emperor gently, “‘ whether 
we are still so obstinate as we were at Biarritz.” 

The prophet stared into the grey mass of the armchair and 
the man, as if investigating it for obstinacy. But he said noth- 
ing, although his lips were moving quickly. 

‘* Because, if so,’ whispered the Emperor, ‘ then I should 
have no choice but to abdicate’. The prophet sprang to his 
feet, raised his arms, and shook them. 

‘TI never heard the like’, he shouted. ‘“‘I never heard the 
like”. He began to sob. 

‘How distressing’, whispered the Emperor. “ Really I 
am bitterly distressed, Persigny ”’. 

But the prophet had got beyond courtly manners. He tore 
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up and down the room, shouting : “‘ Intervention ; if need be, 
immediate intervention ; armed intervention ”’. 

His movements made such a draught that the Emperor 
gathered the grey dressing-gown round his neck. 


Barely an hour in advance of the time fixed for the ministerial 
council of July 5th, the minister for foreign affairs was 
announced to the Emperor in his study. At the present 
juncture, every day had become important. July 4th, which 
had brought from Vienna the amazing request for a com- 
promise with Italy, had also brought tidings that Venetia 
was to be handed over for safe-keeping to the Emperor of the 
French, had also brought back the centre of European politics 
to this room where huge maps hung on the wall, and where 
the Emperor kept his private papers in a press. The Austrian 
proposal would help to counteract the shock caused by 
Sadowa, for it would place the Emperor in the position of 
arbiter. Napoleon once more felt firm in the saddle. A sign 
of his complacency at having such a role thrust upon him 
was that he forthwith wired suggestions for an armistice to his 
royal brethren William and Victor Emanuel. To the tolerated 
and obstinately austrophil minister for foreign affairs, on the 
other hand, the moment seemed opportune for taking a 
strong line. The Emperor’s policy was, as Walewski bitterly 
exclaimed, as intelligible or unintelligible to the porter at 
the Foreign Office as to the minister for foreign affairs. 
Besides, Friend Metternich, the Austrian ambassador, need not 
be informed how difficult and momentous a request had come 
to hand from Vienna—how ticklish was the proposal that the 
very man who had tied the strings connecting Berlin and 
Florence should now sever them, should untie them or cut 
the knots. Anyhow, in these circumstances, every hour was 
vital to Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, and especially the brief 
hour before the ministerial council. Why should he not, 
favoured by the present state of affairs, hurry through what 
Count Goltz seemed to achieve almost every day : a successful 
private talk, in which he would discreetly modify his imperial 
master’s policy. When he now saw the Emperor seated in 
front of him, a strangely quiet auditor (was it only the deep 
armchair which aroused the impression that Napoleon was 
half-asleep ?), he was not only much encouraged, but felt more 
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and more strongly that he was justified in uttering his opinions. 
For Sadowa, which on July 3rd had seemed to be a decisive 
upshot of the war, might perhaps, on July 5th, be shown to 
have been indecisive after all, if the previous decision could be 
turned to account on behalf of one’s own policy. 

“My view”, explained Drouyn de Lhuys, “is that an 
armistice with Prussia should be used by Austria only to gain 
time, until the southern army is liberated by the Venetian 
transaction, so that it can join Benedek’s forces in Bohemia. 
Only then will the issue be decided in a way that can already 
be foreseen if; in the interim, French policy works along 
parallel lines.”’ 

‘Provided always’’, said the Emperor cordially, “‘ that 
Italy chimes in ”’. 

‘That, likewise, depends upon Your Majesty’s adopting a 
decisive policy ’’, rejoined the enheartened minister. 

‘The Empress is of the same opinion ”’, said the Emperor. 

Were these words additional encouragement? Had the 
shock of Sadowa induced the vacillating Napoleon to make 
up his mind to the proper course ? 

“Your Majesty ’’, said the minister, pressing the palms of 
his hands together in the attitude of prayer, ‘‘ to introduce a 
resolute and indecd decisive policy, I venture to recommend 
most emphatically that the ministerial council should to-day 
adopt three resolutions, to be immediately published in the 
‘Moniteur ’ : first of all, to summon the legislative assembly ; 
secondly, to raise a loan ; thirdly, .. .”’—he hesitated, and the 
palms of his hands grew moist, but the Emperor continued to 
look at him kindly though wearily—*“ thirdly, to send an army 
of observation to the eastern frontier ”’. 

The minister held his breath, The Emperor went on 
stroking an eyebrow with a forefinger. “That would be 
tantamount to armed intervention’, he remarked, still in a 
friendly tone. 

“Only a demonstration, Your Majesty !”’ exclaimed the 
minister, interlocking his fingers so firmly that the knuckles 
cracked ; “still, it will allow us, not merely to recommend 
the necessary moderation to Prussia, but to impose it by force ; 
and the minister for war, whom I have just left, can immediately 
mass 80,000 men from the Strasburg-Hagenau-Saargemiind 
line... .” 
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“ Excellent’, broke in the Emperor, cordially. “ Your 
proposals are remarkable, Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, and 
worthy of the closest attention. I beg you to lay them before 
the ministerial council ”’, 

Was this a victory? No, there remained formidable 
adversaries, prussophils or austrophobes, who were the 
imperial favourites among the members of the government, 
the powerful Rouher and the minister for home affairs, an 
insufferably liberal gentleman. Drouyn de Lhuys smiled 
wryly. 

“‘T hope Your Majesty will not take it amiss if I ask a 
question. Will Your Majesty be good enough yourself to 
acquaint Monsieur Rouher with my proposals before the 
ministerial council assembles ? ”’ 

“We have been having a private conversation ”’, said the 
Emperor, pleasantly. . 

“Thank you, Sire,” said the minister, but did not accept 
his dismissal. 

** Monsieur de La Valette has not been asked to attend ”’, 
he said in a low and perhaps questioning tone. The Emperor 
did not need to answer, for the foreign minister was entrusted 
with the duty of summoning the council. Monsieur Drouyn de 
Lhuys bowed and departed. 

The Emperor sat in his armchair, and watched the 
smoke of his cigarette. Then, looking at the clock, he rang 
for his secretary, Pietri. 

While the Emperor went to summon the Empress to the 
ministerial council, Pietri drove off in a cab to the Place 
Beauveau, to the Ministry for Home Affairs. 


In the middle of the council chamber stood the huge round 
table, covered with a green plush cloth, which hung down in 
rich folds. Against the outer wall, between the windows, and 
behind the Emperor’s deep armchair, stood Canova’s bust 
of the War God. On the opposite wall, behind the Empress’s 
chair, hung Winterhalter’s life-size portrait of the most 
beautiful of empresses, with the crown ; and beneath it, upon 
an ornamental pedestal, was a bust of the Emperor, between 
two seven-branched candlesticks. To those seated at the 
table, the Emperor’s bust was hidden by the Empress, but the 
fine picture of herself was fully visible. On the other hand, 
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those at the table could see the statue of the War God, for the 
Emperor sat half-reclining, and the bust stood on a fairly high 
pedestal. As usual, the Emperor was thoroughly relaxed in 
his chair, whereas the Empress, also as usual, sat bolt upright, 
seeming to preside over the meeting. 

Eugenie was now forty, very fair, and still extremely hand- 
some. Age had touched her little, could touch her little, 
for her beauty was as hard as stone. Indeed, had not her 
dazzlingly beautiful picture stood so conspicuously behind 
her, it would have been hard to detect time’s touch upon her 
features. As it was not so very, very long since that picture 
had been painted, time could have done little to modify her 
delicately firm and smooth skin ; and time, therefore, worked 
at her face in a diffident and stealthy way : beneath the chin, 
where the line from the chin down the throat had been given 
an inconspicuous bulge ; and time’s touch had worked a little 
upon the nobly long and wonderfully moulded nose, making 
it perhaps a trifle longer ; had knocked cautiously and slowly 
at the extremely sensitive and impressionable flesh between 
the cheek-bones and the eyes, not so much as to produce 
hillocks or pouches, but all the same a slight elevation ; and 
this last change spoiled the wonder of the fairy-like eyes. The 
result was that there had been a perceptible change, one could 
not say a distortion, only enough to show the working of time’s 
finger, which gave a slight owlishness to a face tensed more 
than customarily by the political anxieties of the moment acting 
on a beauty which was by nature hard. What was amiss was 
not the betrayed wife’s inward urge to outward activities, 
nor yet her continually stimulated dislike for her deceptive 
and spookish husband. These were not the influences that 
dragged her deeper and ever deeper into politics, into political 
opposition, into clericalism and legitimism, so that, in the 
end, she came to hold in her hand all the threads running 
from Rome and Vienna to Paris, became the recipient and 
elaborator of all the Roman and Austrian wishes. Fear was at 
work, fear which had begun to gnaw at the moment when 
Orsini’s bomb had exploded, fear for the fairy-throne, which 
signified fear for her son. The dread was deep at first, but 
gradually rose nearer to the surface; while the urge to 
political intrigue, very superficial to begin with, gradually 
struck deeper roots. But there persisted an interspace for 
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her imperial existence, for her life of full-bodied representation 
somewhere between dread and politics ; there always remained 
the golden isolating stratum of the fairy happiness—even 
after Biarritz, where she had vainly prayed for a No to the 
war schemes, without ever hearing her husband say Yes to 
them, though she heard many austrophil rumours. The day 
before yesterday, however, Sadowa had been fought, and 
that blow had struck home, had pierced through the fairyland 
stratum, to touch the region where her political impulses 
issued out of her dread. Such was the nature of her present 
febrile anxieties. 

The minister for foreign affairs was her confidential agent 
in the government, and the firm policy which he now advocated, 
and justified with excellent reasons, was her policy—for she 
was not onc to show the white feather. What about the 
Emperor ? Did he give himself away ? His bodily illness gave 
him away; or one might rather say that the ailing body 
disclosed the strange courage of his heart. During their 
short passage to this council-room, he had said to her courteously 
and incidentally that he had just had an interview with 
Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys. God alive, she knew that, for 
she had herself sent the minister to him. Was that all her 
husband had to say? 

“He has given me food for thought’’, remarked the 
Emperor, at length, just as the usher was opening the door 
into the council chamber. 

The minister for foreign affairs addressed his words to 
the Empress, or rather to the Empress’s protrait, for he looked 
above the lady’s head. Always, however, when he raised his 
voice, or when his voice vibrated with excitement, he lowered 
his eyes to look at her ; and always, too, when he concluded 
one of his arguments. Then she would express her approval, 
with a hoarse but vigorous voice. As he sat down, she laid 
her lovely white hands before her on the green plush cloth, 
raised her chin, and said : 

“TI will sum up ”’. 

The ministers stared at her. Above the root of her nose, 
there was a delicate but hard line between the arched brows— 
not permanently, however, for it appeared and disappeared, 
quasi-rhythmically. The Emperor did not look at her, but at 
the green cloth. Green Is restful. 
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“The Rhine frontier”, announced Eugenie, “is almost 
denuded of troops on the Prussian side. The war minister 
will confirm this ”’. 

Marshal Randon said, with a twitch of his white eyebrows : 
** A very thin line of troops ”’. 

Monsieur Rouher, the premier, who was keeping the 
minutes, touched with his pencil the paper he had been 
covering with swift writing. With a sonorous voice, he 
interjected : 

*“The Prussians have been able to denude their frontier 
without risk, since France has declared her neutrality ”’. 

A brief pause followed, while all looked at the green cloth, 
Rouher not excepted. Eugenie, who had a slight cold, coughed. 
She went on, hoarsely : 

*“Rhenish Prussia, then, is unprotected; the South- 
German contingents are still practically intact ; Austria has 
received a severe blow, but is not yet at the end of her resources ; 
she can pull herself together if we hold back Italy and make a 
demonstration on the Rhine. I do not think that anyone here, 
in view of all this, will object to what Monsieur Drouyn de 
Lhuys has proposed.” 

Eugenie looked round the circle, and Rouher, though 
still writing busily, felt that her eyes were arrested on him. 
The Emperor gazed into the void through half-closed eyes, 
giving the impression that he did not feel part of the circle at 
the table nor feel her questioning glance. 

Eugenie coughed once more. “ Monsieur Randon,”’ she 
said, and the Marshal’s white eyebrows twitched, “‘ tell me, do 
you think that the Mexican situation, that Mexico’s claim upon 
our effectives, puts any obstacle in the way of the fulfilment of 
a decree to send an army of observation to the Rhine ? ”’ 

‘* In a restricted sense *’, said the Marshal gratingly, and now 
his shoulders twitched as well as his eyebrows, so that the 
fringes of his gold epaulettes quivered. ‘“‘ Mexico’s claims are 
qualitative rather than quantitative, especially as concerns the 
officers’ corps. Besides, as you all know, for financial reasons, 
in order to keep the expenditure on munitions as low as pos- 
sible and to avoid public criticism, the stocks in the arsenals 
are extremely low. Ina restricted sense, therefore, the Mexican 
situation is an obstacle, should the decree lead to anything 
more than observation or demonstration ”’. 


2F 
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Randon was looking at the Emperor, not at the Empress. 
The marshal had said, on hearing the news of Sadowa: ‘“‘ It 
is we who have been beaten ”’. 

** Nothing more will happen !”’ exclaimed Eugenie irritably 
and hoarsely. ‘“‘ The question, therefore, can be answered 
without any restrictions ”’. 

The marshal blinked at her between his white eyelashes. 

“In that case, there certainly need be no objection ’’, he 
grated. ‘“‘ Eighty thousand men can be equipped speedily and 
massed on the eastern frontier ”’. 

Drawing her hands back from the table, Eugenie sat more 
upright than ever. “ Well and good ’’, she said, speaking more 
and more hoarsely. ‘“‘ That will suffice for the demonstration, 
and the demonstration will suffice to exert moral pressure. For, 
gentlemen, I have learned from a trustworthy source, that the 
Prussian army, though victorious and intoxicated with victory, 
has suffered grievous losses—10,000 casualties, gentlemen—and 
has been greatly exhausted by forced marches ; and I know 
that it is devastated by pestilences, above all by cholera ”’. 

As she jerked out the ominous word, discordantly and 
triumphantly, the Emperor slowly raised his head and looked 
at her, the good fairy of the hospitals, and then he lowered his 
face once more. ‘There was silence at the table. 

Eugenie coughed, and, speaking softly, she held her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. ‘ Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, have 
you anything more to say before we close the debate ? ” 

The minister for foreign affairs rose, pressed the palms of his 
hands together, and looked at the Empress’s portrait on the wall : 

‘Your Majesties and Gentlemen, the resolute action which 
is called for needs promptness. The resolute policy which I 
recommended, and for which I gave my reasons, can only be 
purposive and successful if it is adopted and put in practice 
without delay, so that the victor may be left no time in which 
to consolidate his victory ; only if our policy displays, once for 
all, its integrity, unselfishness, and incorruptibility, giving the 
lie to any confused talk about compensation, and proving that 
our alleged lust for the acquisition of territory on the Rhine, 
in Belgium, and in Luxemburg, are the merest bugbears. We 
have the whole of Europe behind us, the decrees therefore are, 
as they must be, a programme of immediate action. I have 
arranged with the editor of the ‘ Moniteur’ to get the text 
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of what we may decide here to-day set in type instantly, so 
that he will be able to publish it without fail to-morrow morn- 
ing. The editorial staff and the printers will remain on duty 
all night ”’. 


What happened at this moment was incredible, was some- 
thing which had never before happened in that room at such 
an hour. The door opened, and someone entered. This was 
the acropolis of Spanish ceremonial, the room in which the 
throne held counsel with the most important members of the 
government ; there did not exist within the bounds of the 
Empire any higher authority, any more highly respected 
collection of power and dignity, any that was more carefully 
guarded against disturbance. But the door opened, and some- 
one came in. Was it the ghost of the War God? Was it 
Providence incarnate ? No, it was a wizened man of middle 
age, with a serious and resolute face, his hair touched with 
silver at the temples; Monsieur de La Valette, the gentle- 
manly minister for home affairs. Eugenie sprang to her feet. 
So profound was the consternation of the ministers who sat 
around the table that they remained seated although the 
Empress was standing. So profligate, so lost to all sense of 
decency, so utterly regardless of the observances was the scene, 
that the intruder strode past the Empress, who was standing 
up enraged, and approached the Emperor’s armchair, address- 
ing himself to the Emperor alone : 

“Your Majesty, I did not learn until twenty minutes ago 
that the ministerial council was sitting. I have the honour to 
act as Your Majesty’s minister for home affairs, and have, 
therefore, the constitutional right to attend the ministerial 
council, fully entitled both to speak and to vote. If it is by 
Your Majesty’s command that I have not been summoned to 
the council, of course I shall have no option but to resign my 
portfolio ”’. 

The Emperor was the only person present who showed 
no signs of excitement. Now he raised his hand from the arm 
of his chair, and waved it appeasingly. 

‘‘ What are you talking about ?”’ he enquired in a friendly 
tone. ‘‘ Of course I want you here at the council. Please take 
your seat. Hitherto there has been no deliberation, only 
monologues and a chorus ”’. 
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“ What do you mean ? ” asked Eugenie, with a tremor in her 
voice. The Emperor ignored it, and also ignored the fact that 
she was still standing. She now sat down, with compressed 
lips. 

The minister for foreign affairs looked queer, his brow being 
flushed and his nose white. He said stiffly : ‘‘ The deliberations 
at to-day’s council had nothing whatever to do with my 
honoured colleague’s department, therefore . . .” 

‘* The deliberations ’’, put in the tired voice of the Emperor, 
so gently that no one could have ventured to assert that he was 
interrupting Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, “ concern the change 
from the policy of neutrality, which we have hitherto observed, 
to a policy of intervention, and the reasons that speak in favour 
of this and have been voiced here to-day are worthy of 
careful consideration. .. .” 

The man who was as a rule chary of words and who 
always seemed sleepy, might have saved himself trouble by 
asking Premier Rouher, the minute-taker, to read the minutes 
to the late-comer ; however, instead of doing this, Napoleon 
recapitulated what had hitherto been said, doing so in a gentle 
and agreeable voice, forgetting nothing, but expounding accur- 
ately the observations of the minister for foreign affairs, 
Eugenie, and the marshal—not even omitting Rouher’s inter- 
polation. He had heard every word, and his memory was in 
good order. 

Eugenie nervously exclaimed: “But the decrees have 
practically been accepted ”’. 

This was an imprudent observation. The Emperor replied, 
suavely : 

*“ Monsieur de La Vallette has not yet said his say. Nor 
have I said mine, for that matter ”’. 

The minister for home affairs rose. ‘‘ No one seems hitherto 
to have pointed out that the policy which my colleague the 
minister for foreign affairs recommends...” 

‘And which I also recommend”’, interposed Eugenie, angrily. 

Monsieur de La Vallette made a slight inclination of his 
head, and went on: “ That this so-called resolute and re- 
putedly straightforward policy is really partisan, is, in fact, 
pro-Austrian ”’. 

** Of course ’’, said Eugenie hotly. ‘“‘ No one has said that, 
because we are thinking of the welfare of France, and of nothing 
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else. This resolute and straightforward policy is a French 
policy !” 

Monsieur de La Valette made another slight bow, and 
went on: “‘ However, the cradle of this French welfare is not 
to be found in France, and therefore it will remain far away 
from us and foreign ”’. 

A silence followed. The Emperor raised his eyes but not his 
head. There had been introduced into the room, dominating 
it, a word which had long been rife in the Empire, the word 
*“‘foreign’’. But the foreign woman, the Spanish woman, 
Eugenie, sat bolt upright, as if she did not understand. 

** My opinion ’’, said Monsieur de La Valette, addressing 
the Emperor directly, “is that our welfare, now as heretofore, 
lies in neutrality, and that our proper task is one of inter- 
mediation. Our intermediation can only be successful if it 
be carefully considered and peaceful. A _ bellicose demon- 
stration is the precise opposite of that ”’. 

‘Ts the exercise of a wholesome coercion to promote peace 
outside the range of your logic ?”’ asked Eugenie. 

The minister for home affairs turned towards her. ‘“ Yes, 
Madame, for, in my view, coercion to enforce peace, such 
coercion as is here proposed, is nothing more than an 
embryonic form of war, and, since this coercion is inspired by 
secret aims, it implies a doubt in the justice of our cause”. 
For the first time his voice, which had been calm and cool, 
became tinged with excitement. ‘‘ Has no one ventured, as 
yet, to remark that what is styled a straightforward policy can- 
not fail to throw discredit upon the Crown ? ” 

“Monsieur le ministre !”’ began the Empress shrilly. De 
La Vallette waited, but Eugenie said no more. She looked 
at the Emperor, who had slowly drawn himself out of his 
crouching attitude in the big armchair, and was now leaning 
forward, his back curved, and his raised head still so sunken 
between the shoulders that he seemed to have no neck. He was 
unusually alert, unusually eager. Monsieur de La Vallette, 
likewise, looked at him. 

‘© May I continue ? ’’, he enquired. 

‘* Yes, yes ”’, said the Emperor impatiently. 

‘*The Emperor ”’, said de La Vallette, looking fixedly at 
Napoleon, ‘‘ brought about an alliance between Prussia and 
Italy. Can he now advise Victor Emanuel to commit perjury ? ”’ 
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“ Perjury . . .” repeated the Emperor, in a low tone, still 
leaning forward, looking up at the speaker, and gripping the 
arms of his chair with both hands, as if he wanted to rise. 

“An alliance is not an oath’’, exclaimed the minister for 
foreign affairs, throatily, as if, silent before, his strangled 
breath had suddenly found exit. ‘‘ Nothing but a broken oath 
is...’ Hestopped abruptly, his forehead flushing darkly. 

“Why this talk about perjury?”’, asked Eugenie, in her 
raucous voice. “ Strange sort of expression to use in connection 
with the Crown ! ” 

‘Your Majesty’, said de La Valette, addressing the 
Emperor, “do you wish me to withdraw the expression ? ”’ 

‘No, no, no”, said the Emperor impatiently. “ This is 
not a school of rhetoric ”’. 

** Excuse me, Monsieur de La Valette ’’, interposed Eugenie, 
stabbing with her forefinger at the table. ‘“‘ Will you please 
tell me what Italy has been fighting for? But everyone here 
knows—for Venetia. Well, we have it. We can give it to the 
Regno. Not as a reward for breaking away from the alliance, 
but as a peace-offering.”’ 

“The gift’, rejoined the minister, ““ would be a double- 
faced affair, just as the peace would be if it were an enforced 
peace. Venetia would be a gift from the House of Habsburg, 
which only gives away what it has lost ’’. 

** That is not our concern ”’, objected Eugenie. ‘“‘ We have 
not lost anything ; we are merely trustees ”’. 

“We always win things for others’’, observed Rouher 
sonorously. 

“Go on, go on !”’ said the Emperor, emphatically, tapping 
lightly on the arms of his chair. 

** All these things are our affair’’, insisted de La Valette, 
raising his voice. ‘‘ Let me ask Your Majesty, what would 
Europe say should the Italian government, in order to justify 
itself, publish documents to show that the Prusso-Italian 
treaty of alliance of April 8, 1866, was not only approved by 
the imperial government, but was actually advised by that 
government ? ”’ 

** Superfluous,”’ whispered the Emperor, almost inaudibly, 
sinking back in his armchair and closing his eyes. His curiosity 
seemed appeased, and a general silence followed. 

When all is quiet and the excitement has departed from 
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the body so that the body is alone with its fatigue, but the 
fatigue is still under restraint and comparatively humble, not 
yet circulating freely in the blood, then the spirit arches 
like a bell-glass over the time. Yes, it seemed as if the present 
moments were protected by a huge bell-glass. One does not 
fall asleep ; one knows and thinks and sees a great deal behind 
one’s closed eyes. Cavour is there once more, at the first 
glance, and wants to publish news of the conspiracy of 
Plombiéres, in all languages of the world. War or the 
contempt of the world, it had been then ; neutrality or the 
contempt of the world, it was to-day. ‘“* Superfluous,” the 
man in the armchair had then whispered, just as he did 
to-day, while he worked his fingers appeasingly. One would not 
allow any publication of documents. One knew how to deal 
with fate, the everlasting extortioner. Surely a man need no 
longer be afraid of fate? 

Eugenie had risen, and was leaning over the armchair. 
She laid a hand upon the Emperor’s shoulder, softly to all 
seeming, but really she was pressing hard, and the pressure 
hurt, for in every joint there lurked pain. She was, no doubt, 
trying to wake him up, but he was not asleep. He opened his 
eyes a little, and she whispered a few words into his ear. 
Instantly he drew himself up. 

‘“* Madame and I will suspend the sitting for a few minutes ”’, 
he said cordially. 

It was not easy for him to get out of his deep armchair. 
No one offered to help him, for no one wished to show that 
there was any need for help. His bent figure moved behind 
the paragon Empress towards the door, which Rouher opened 
for them. The Emperor walked with considerable difficulty, 
for the knee-joints and the articulations of the feet were 
swollen, and he also had to avoid shaking the lower part of 
his abdomen. The ministers remained standing in respectful 
silence. 


The Empress and the Emperor walked across the ante- 
room to enter an adjoining drawing-room, which served as a 
second conference chamber, and was, like the main council- 
room, provided with padded doors. Eugenie went between 
the looped-back window curtains, and pressed her forehead 
against the glass.) The windows were closed, for night had 
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fallen. She coughed with cach breath, this showing her 
excitement. 


“T cannot stand long’’, said the Emperor, behind her. 

“ Still, I don’t want to sit down immediately ”’. 

Eugenie turned with a jerk; her eyes were reddened, 
and she plucked at her little handkerchief. 

‘¢T want to know whether de La Valette came and spoke 
by arrangement ”’. 

“You want to know”, rejoined the Emperor, “ whether I 
staged the scene ? ”’ 

** Yes, of course that is what I want to know ”’. 

“The minister for home affairs would not be suited for 
such a role. That sort of thing suits Rouher down to the 
ground. Besides, you must realize that if La Valette was play- 
ing a part, he must have been acting incredibly well. Why, I 
myself felt, as I must admit, strongly moved by his arguments’’. 

Eugenie came close to him. ‘‘ That was no chance matter. 
Louis, to-day’s council . . .”’ 

** 'To-day’s council ”’, interrupted the Emperor, with sudden 
excitement, “has to do with such important matters that 
I was compelled to see there should be something more than a 
spurious discussion and a snatch vote, and to guide the debate 
towards the right conclusion. Since the minister for home 
affairs had not been summoned to the council, I myself sent 
Franceschini to give him a hint”’. 

** Aha !”’ cried Eugenie, “‘ so the opinion that was smuggled 
in by de La Valette was really your opinion.” 

“For the time being, my dear, nothing more than the 
reverse of the intervention medal, and worth serious con- 
sideration ”’. 

Eugenie came closer still, and he saw that her chin was 
trembling. ‘“ Let me tell you ’’, she whispered, “ let me tell 
you, Louis, that your benevolent neutrality is equivalent to a 
concession which will make an end of us...” 

‘Intervention, Eugenie, may conjure up our end. What 
do we know of the future, Eugenie ? You are a pious woman. 
God alone knows our future ”’. 

** God has told me ”’, she groaned, so hoarse as to be almost 
inaudible. ‘‘ Louis, you will issue the decrees . . .” 

“ Are we not now discussing whether to issue them or not ? ”’, 
he protested, in torment, for he knew what was coming. 
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She flung her arms round him. “ Louis, you will issue the 
decrees, I implore you. I am afraid. I know why ”. 

““I am rather overstrained to-day,” he whispered, in 
torment, and jerked his head up. 

She released him from her embrace, and stepped back. 
** That is obvious’, she said. “‘ Ought not we to provide for 
what will have to be done should your strength flag even 
more ?”’ ' 

He opened his eyes wide. ‘“‘ Has the intervention medal 
a third side ? ’’, he enquired, making, with fingers widespread, 
a strange gesture in front of his face, as if he were tearing 
away a spider’s web. Anger, his rare anger, rose high, boiled 
over, gripping him by the heart, and appearing before his eyes 
like a web. He wanted to brush it away with his hand, this 
anger which had become externally visible to him like a cloud 
of smoke. But the obscurity of vision persisted ; and now, 
while he stood, and was invaded by a soft sensation of pleasure, 
his fatigue emerged from its lurking-place, and streamed into 
the blood. He staggered a little, and then walked out of the 
room and back into the council chamber. He felt as if he were 
wading in his own lukewarm and sticky blood. Thus, for- 
getting his almost invariable courtesy, he omitted to hold the 
door open and stand aside for the Empress to precede him. 
He waded to his armchair, flourishing a hand in response to his 
ministers’ obeisances, and dropped among the cushions, heaving 
a sigh of relief. 


The minister for home affairs was the first to resume the 
discussion. He spoke of the military demands and prospects 
of armed intervention; for, after the declarations of the 
Prussian and Italian envoys, it would be impossible to stop at 
observation and demonstration. When one closed one’s eyes, 
so that one could no longer see the agreeable visage of the 
speaker as if through a cloud, one heard only the inexorable 
and convincing voice. “‘ We shall, then, be at war, at war 
with Prussia, at war with Italy. Can we undertake such a war 
upon two fronts? Will anyone dare, however much he may 
be devoted to Austria, and however much he may detest 
Prussia, to drag our unprepared country into such a war? 
Can he forget. Mexico, where affairs are by no means settled, 
and where the best of our troops are detained ? Can he forget 
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that our arsenals are empty and that our war-machine jg 
antiquated? The Prussian needle-gun has won Sadowa, 
just as, two years ago, it won the victory at Diippel. Can he 


forget the needle-gun ? ”” , 
“Too soon”, whispered the Emperor. ‘“ We are not yet 


ready to strike a blow.” 

Perhaps he did not even whisper it, perhaps he only thought 
it, for when he whispered so low, who could tell whether he 
was speaking? The inexorable voice went on; and soon the 
flatter and comparatively toneless voice of the minister for 
foreign affairs was raised in great excitement. The Emperor 
heard all that was said ; but important thoughts thrust them- 
selves in between, pressing the voices farther away.—Needle 
gun, that is the important thing. Breech-loading rifles win 
battles. Needle-gun. The needle is forced through the capsule 
into the priming, which explodes and ignites the charge of 
powder ; six shots per minute, but inadequate occlusion of the 
developing gases, too complicated a system of loading the 
cartridges ; and, no doubt, a wastage of ammunition through 
firing at random. Six shots per minute, a rifled muzzle-loader 
will fire only one or two shots in the same time ; no matter 
whether it be a Minié rifle or a Lorenz-rifle ; no matter whether 
it be French or Austrian. The Minié is no match for the needle- 
gun. But Chassepot is at work upon this matter in the Ministry 
for War; a small-calibre Chassepot breech-loader, firing as 
quickly as the needle-gun, occluding the gases more efficiently, 
simpler loading, better aim, longer range, the Chassepot will 
outdo the needle-gun. .. . 

Suddenly it had grown quiet in the room. The Emperor 
was thinking too vehemently to notice it, and his body was 
submerged in the lukewarm sticky blood ; he no longer was 
aware of his body, no longer felt any pain; he was easier. 
From afar came the croaking voice of Eugenie: “He is 
asleep’. He was not asleep ; with an effort, he might perhaps 
open his eyes. But who could order him to open his eyes ?— 
The Chassepot is better than the needle-gun, but is not ready 
yet.—Had he thought that or said it? Among the many 
thoughts there was a crafty one. If the Emperor had gone to 
sleep, what need for the staff of the “ Moniteur”’ to work 
overtime and sit up all night? Well, they believed the Emperor 
was asleep. Let them believe it, and do what they best could 
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since the ministerial council had come to no decision. Sleep 
was the decision. 

The Empress said, her chin trembling: ‘“ The sitting is 
closed’; and then she burst into tears, before the whole 
company of men. 


DEVILISH WORK 


Mexico had become an undesirable topic. Anyone who 
wished to provoke the Emperor, anyone who wished to provoke 
the Empire, need only mention the word Mexico. 

The cloudless August day pressed heavily upon Saint-Cloud, 
as if there were about to be a thunderstorm. It was an irritating, 
heavily charged, furnace of a day, unsuited to the summer 
glories of sky, park, and palace. But the lord of these 
beauties, the sick ruler, who lurked somewhere amid the 
intolerable unease, was as out of keeping as was the day, as 
discordant with all pleasant courtly customs. He had had to 
interrupt his greatly needed course of treatment at Vichy, and 
come back to Paris. To speak more accurately he had 
been brought back to Saint-Cloud. Then Benedetti had re- 
turned from Berlin, where he had been the melancholy witness 
of Bismarck’s development from gambler to winner, to a harsh 
winner, to a victor who had the same unstinted frankness as 
victor that he had had as the tributary of fortune. Super- 
added to all these troubles, that of Benedetti’s overwhelming 
report, that of the exasperating chatter of the statesman and 
generals who had been summoned, and that of the painful 
burden of his body, came this, the undesirable topic, the almost 
ludicrously inappropriate one—and it came in the most 
distressing form. 

Eugenie had arrived from Paris without achieving what she 
wanted ; had come back exhausted, nervous, and humiliated. 
She had posed as the good fairy of the Mexican empire, and 
wished now she had never aspired to be anything of the kind. 
It had been an unhappy fairy-tale, a most costly one. Five 
weeks earlier, during the distressful night after the munisterial 
council had broken up without having voted the decrees, 
she had persuaded herself that Mexico was responsible for 
Biarritz and for Sadowa and for the concession to the bitter 
end, because it had been responsible for the Emperor’s mistrust 
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of the good fairy’s advice ; and now it had become a fairy-tale 
as melancholy as death. 

“ Charlotte is coming ; she will not go to Belgium ; she is 
coming whatever you do, without invitation. If you do not 
receive her, she will force her way in ; for she does not believe 
that you are ill. She is very strange, very strange... .” 


There was a roll of drums. The Prince Imperial, now ten 
years old, was standing, shy and handsome, in the palace 
courtyard. Behind him stood the two lines of the guard of 
honour ; he, fine little fellow, headed the tall guardsmen in 
their bearskins; he was wearing a white uniform, and a 
Mexican order. Why? Because the Empress of Mexico was 
coming. 

The four-in-hand, with outriders, rolled along through the 
park to draw up in front of Loulou, who opened the carriage 
door, and politely seized the black gloved hand of the lady. 
A young woman of six-and-twenty stepped out, to look round 
with head thrown well back ; then, she leaned towards the 
boy, called him “ Darling”, but scanned him strangely, so 
that Loulou was a little frightened by the blanched face so 
close to him, or by the eyes which stared at him in the intervals 
between their restless wanderings. He therefore closed his 
own eyes in alarm, and held his head stiffly when she suddenly 
drew him to her to give him a butterfly kiss on the forehead. 
Then she marched between the lines of the motionless and 
sweating guardsmen. She greeted them with little twitches 
of her head, and then she greeted the sky, saluting something 
she saw there. Loulou looked up in amazement. ‘“ My 
flag ’’, she said ; and thereupon Loulou, in his turn, saluted 
the Mexican flag, which had been hoisted on the palace flag- 
staff. Charlotte was wearing a black gown and a black lace 
mantilla, notwithstanding the heat, being thus ceremoniously 
clad because she was Empress of Mexico. 

To right and to left, lining the staircase which led to the 
Emperor’s private apartments, stood the silver archangels of 
the Cent-Gardes. Charlotte did not look at herself in the 
mirrors of their cuirasses, as other women were wont to do, 
when mounting the grand staircase here or at the Tuileries ; 
her fugitive glance to right and to left as she moved from each 
step to the next, took in the bearded faces beneath the horse- 
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tailed helmets—imperial visages, all of them. She was looking 
angry when, having reached the first storey, she dropped 
Loulou’s hand, and was received by Eugenie. The two em- 
presses embraced one another, and Eugenie whispered to 
Charlotte: “‘He is not at all well, please don’t worry 
him. ...’ Then Eugenie started back, for Charlotte had 
laughed out loud. 


The Emperor rose with great difficulty. Charlotte looked at 
him suspiciously, for she did not believe he was ill, did not 
credit the message of his yellow face, even more yellow than 
usual in the light that made its way beneath the sun-blind 
into the room ; did not believe the message of the swollen lids 
and the thick sacks beneath the eyes, which were buried as if in 
a pit ; she did not believe that it was through an unfortunate 
blunder that his courtiers, orderlies, and carriages had been 
sent to the wrong station to meet her when she reached Paris 
the day before yesterday in the morning. She did not believe 
him when he told her that, on the occasion of her landing at 
Saint-Nazaire, it had been impossible to find a Mexican flag in 
the port ; that the Prefect of the department was undiscover- 
able ; that there were no troops to form a guard of honour— 
so that the only welcome to France that could be vouchsafed 
her was the word “ Sadowa ’”’. Sadowa had been an Austrian 
defeat, and was therefore a foreboding of ill. Since, in Char- 
lotte’s opinion, all misfortunes came from this man whose 
word she did not believe, Sadowa, too, had been his fault. 

Eugenie was afraid that the Empress of Mexico was about to 
laugh sarcastically once more, so she hastened to talk about 
anything that came into her mind ; the heat of the weather, 
how well-behaved Loulou was ; and then she begged her guest 
to make herself at home. The Emperor, who had resumed his 
seat, lifted his chin and smiled into vacancy. Charlotte, sitting 
rigid on the edge of her chair, arranged her black dress, gazed 
for a moment aggressively at Napoleon, and then lifted her 
hand with a jerk. Eugenie, alarmed, held her tongue; the 
Emperor slowly turned his face towards his guest, to contem- 
plate the commandingly raised hand, the young and pretty 
but angry countenance, the fine, brown hair, and, at length, 
the restless eyes. 

‘* Sire,” said Charlotte splenetically, withdrawing some 
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documents from her black-silk reticule, “I have come across 
the sea in the hope that you will save the situation for us, 
Our cause is your own. Here is an autograph letter from the 
Emperor, from Max ; and here are political, administrative, 
financial reports. But I will come to these later.... Your 
Majesty, I implore you do not denude Mexico of the French 
troops. Recall Bazaine, yes, for he is no friend either of us 
or of Mexico; but I adjure you to leave your soldiers in 
Mexico until a complete pacification has been secured. I 
beseech you not to abandon us, not to abandon your own cause. 
I entreat you to bear in mind the Emperor’s, Max’s, terrible 
position ”’. 

She spoke in a hard, girlish treble. Though she said that she 
implored, besought, and adjured, her tone was that of one who 
demands and threatens. Her eyes roved hither and thither 
unceasingly, in a way it was fatiguing to watch. The Emperor 
averted his eyes. What had become of his sympathy, of his 
good heart ? The day was oppressive, and no less oppressive 
was the Mexican imbroglio. He knew all that she could tell 
him about the situation, lucidly, harshly, and hastily ; he knew 
all that, and more. The disasters she spoke of had been out- 
distanced by more recent ones ; and she knew nothing about 
the great issues that were involved. After the outbreak of the 
German war, Washington had made vigorous protests through 
diplomatic channels. Evacuation was demanded, in accord- 
ance with the Monroe doctrine, which in this case had a two- 
fold interpretation. There was a demand for the evacuation 
of the French troops and a demand for the abdication of the 
Austrian ruler. Behind these demands stood an ultimatum ; 
and behind the ultimatum were the Union troops, massed in 
Texas, on the Mexican frontier. Did she expect him to go to 
war with the United States, after Sadowa ? She was absurd in 
her expectations, this poor little, pretty little, ‘Belgo-Mexican 
woman. Should he tell her everything ? Should he tell her 
that more and more provinces and towns were falling into the 
hands of Juarez; more and ever more; Tampico quite 
recently ? That Bazaine would no longer try to advance, but 
was “concentrating ’’ his forces, with orders to finish the 
evacuation by the beginning of 1867, at latest ? 

** I] am deeply grieved, Madame, deeply grieved. However, 
I can do nothing ; it does not depend upon me, but upon the 
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course of events ; and events, Madame, have grown stronger 
than even my heartfelt wish to help you. I am deeply grieved ”’. 

He said this again and again, a man who looked ill and 
unhappy ; was ill and unhappy, whether she believed it or 
not. 

‘Sire, revoke your order for evacuation, I pray”’’. She 
kept on repeating this, most fatiguingly. One had said No. 
One had said “ Alas it is impossible” ; one had shaken one’s 
head again and again. At length one ceased to answer, and 
closed one’s eyes. 

“* Sire, surely you cannot forget having pledged your word 
to the Emperor that you would never forsake him? You are 
animated by a sense of justice. You cannot thrust us into the 
abyss. Surely you have a sense of honour ? ” 

Eugenie thought it necessary to intervene. ‘“‘ My dear 
Charlotte, I beg you . . . you are overwrought... .”” 

The Empress of Mexico raised her hand commandingly. 
Euguenie looked anxiously at Napoleon. The Emperor did 
not stir. 

‘* Perhaps he has fallen asleep ”’, she thought. 

Charlotte went on to speak of the immense power wielded 
by a man who ruled over a population of forty million, of the 
Emperor of Europe, of the arbiter of Europe, who had no right 
to declare he could do nothing more for Mexico. She spoke 
interminably, lucidly, harshly, and hastily. One could be sure, 
without looking, that her eyes were roving hither and thither, 
in the way which was so fatiguing to look at ; and her persistent 
voice gradually began to sound from a greater distance.—— 

Yes, Bismarck had talked of war, bluntly, four days ago in 
the Wilhelmstrasse ; and, under stress of the terror aroused 
by the conversation, clever little Benedetti was still trembling 
when he came to report at Saint-Cloud. How could one be so 
unwise, when the conqueror was in the first flush of victory, 
as to beg a return to benevolent neutrality, for the go-as-you- 
please policy of France even after Sadowa, for the friendly 
approval of a Great-Prussian hegemony over Germany, and 
for the expulsion of Austria from Germany—how could one be 
expected, for the first trme at Nikolsburg, to talk about com- 
pensation, and to demand the left bank of the Rhine with 
Mainz? Benedetti had at first refused to make any such 
demand at so unfavourable a moment, and had only done so 
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on the express order of his chief. This chief was still Monsieur - 
Drouyn de Lhuys ; but why was it that the minister for foreign 
affairs had so suddenly, after the shipwreck of his plans for the 
decrees, jumped to the other extreme? Did he wish to save 
what remnants could still be saved of a strong foreign policy ? 
Or did he, with a letter of resignation in his pocket, wish to 
effect a reductio ad absurdum of the policy of neutrality ? 
For it was not the Emperor who had chosen so prepos- 
terous a time at which to push a demand for compensation. 
Benedetti had been told as much in this very room. The 
Emperor was at Vichy, extremely ill, too ill to be interested in 
the question of compensation. Let Benedetti believe it or not, 
Napoleon was quite prepared, at length, to dismiss the minister 
for foreign affairs. ~The Emperor had no wish, for the sake of 
Mainz, to wage war against United Germany. Five weeks 
earlier, the Emperor had refused even to make a demon- 
stration against isolated Prussia which had dug itself in far 
away in Bohemia (perhaps that refusal had been a great 
mistake) ; he had had no thoughts of Mainz, nor of a single 
square yard of German soil ; that was all over and done with, 
the victorious trooper was not grateful, would show no gratitude 
at his own expense, though perhaps at some one else’s he might. 
The Emperor still thought of the latter possibility. What was 
it Bismarck had said to little Benedetti, over and above his 
threat to mass all his troops along the Rhine? “‘ Perhaps one 
can find other ways .. .”’ 

** Sire, revoke your order for evacuation, in the interest of 
your own dynasty, not merely in the interest of ours.” 

‘The interest of the dynasty ’’, said Eugenie in gentle re- 
proof, “‘ is not separable from the interest of the people ; and 
the French people, Charlotte, insists upon evacuation ”’. 

“But God’’, exclaimed Charlotte stretching her arms 
upwards. ‘“ God in heaven does not want the evacuation. In 
God’s name... .” 

The grating voice broke off, as if something had snapped. 
The Emperor looked up. A footman had come in, bringing 
iced orangeade. The Emperor could not but smile, so obvi- 
ously was his guest disgusted at sight of the man in gala- 
uniform carrying the tray. Well, it was perhaps a little error in 
stage-management, an agreeable little error in stage-manage- 
ment, maybe dictated by the court chamberlain’s compassionate 
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heart, which had been assailed through closed doors by this 
Cassandra’s penetrating voice. 

*“ What does the fellow want’’, asked Charlotte, greatly 
annoyed, while her indefatigable eyes questioned the Emperor. 
‘What is Your Majesty so much pleased about ? ” 

‘* About the orangeade ”’, answered the Emperor. 

‘* Here, my dear Charlotte,” said Eugenie, handing her a glass. 

** No,”’ whispered Charlotte, leaning back, and continuing 
to glare at the Emperor. 

‘* Please take one, my child’, begged Eugenie. ‘‘ You’d 
much better drink a glass. You must be thirsty during this 
heat. Besides, you have been talking for an hour and a 
half... .” 

“No”, said Charlotte with a dry throat. “I am not 
thirsty, but I am hopeless.” 

Eugenie stroked her hand. “ Take a sip or two, dear. The 
Emperor will do his best’. She glanced at Napoleon, signal- 
ling to him with her eyes. Charlotte took the glass, her hand 
trembling. Raising it to her lips, she pretended to sip, and 
then put it down on the table beside her, untasted. 

The Emperor said: “I will have a further talk with my 
ministers, and will then let you know my decision, Madame ’”’. 

** So will I ’’, said Charlotte in a low tone, as if her voice had 
failed. ‘‘ I, too, will have a talk with the ministers, and I am 
sure I shall be able to persuade them, for I am fighting against 
evil ’’. 

“Well and good ”’, rejoined the Emperor, “‘ try by all means, 
—Now let us change the subject ”’. 

Charlotte stood up. 

** Aren’t you going to stay awhile, dear ? ’”? asked Eugenie, in 
surprise. ‘“* You'll have luncheon with us surely ? There is a 
big spread in your honour. .. .” 

** No ”, said Charlotte, ‘I am not hungry, and I have no 
time to spare. I must go on fighting ”’. 

She would not be persuaded to stay, but watched as the 
Emperor rose with difficulty from his armchair. 

On the staircase, between the rows of the Cent-Gardes 
with their imperial visages, she drew her mantilla to either side 
of her face like blinkers. With her right hand she then made 
the protective gesture against the evil eye, extending the little 
finger and the forefinger like two tiny horns, : 
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As the carriage was driving out of the park gates of Saint- 


Cloud, she whispered to her companion, a gracefully ugly 
fine lady from the Mexican court: “He wanted to poison 


39 


me.... 
Sefiora del Barrio made the sign of the cross. Charlotte 


burst into tears. 


Two days later she was back at Saint-Cloud, unofficially— 
a private visit, such being her request, with no Cent-Gardes 
lining the staircase, and no refreshing drinks. The three sat 
in the same room, on the same chairs, while Charlotte im- 
plored, besought, and adjured in her grating, childish voice. 
Yes, her voice had come back, and apparently hope as well. 
She had, so she declared (wrestling with evil), persuaded the 
ministers of State whom it behoved her to persuade if she was 
to get her way ; the minister for war, the minister for finance, 
and the minister for foreign affairs. This was all as childish 
and fatiguing as was her voice ; and the ministers, with the 
exception of Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, who had at length 
handed in his resignation, were waiting in the anteroom, in 
the green-room, so to say, in case the Empress of Mexico should 
have another attack of frenzy. In that case there must certainly 
be a change of scene, in order to spare the Emperor. 

““I suppose, Madame, when you leave us you will go 
home ?”’, asked the Emperor, unexpectedly, as she paused to 
take breath. He seemed determined to divert her from her 
only topic. 

She looked at him suspiciously, and shook her head, having 
to-day an even more hunted and unsettled look than she had 
had two days before. 

“* My home is in Mexico, and I am going...’ 

“I meant Belgium ”’, interrupted the Emperor. 

*‘I am going neither to Belgium nor to Vienna ”’, she went 
on. “I have telegraphed to that effect, informing both 
Leopold and Francis Joseph why I am not going ; because 
they have left us in the lurch, because. . .”’ 

“You are not going to Brussels, Madame; you are not 
going to see your brother now that he is king? I should not 
miss the chance, if I were you ”’. 

“Yes, my brother is now king”, screamed Charlotte ; 
‘“ but his actions are neither kingly nor brotherly. My father’s 
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behaviour was most kingly and fatherly, and he would not have 
forsaken me. But my brother is glad that he will not be 
troubled by a visit from me; as glad as Your Majesty would 
have been... .” 

** But my dear ”’, protested Eugenie, meditating the expedi- 
ency of a change of scene. 

“Everything forsakes us, you all forsake us’’, exclaimed 
Charlotte, tearing at the clasp of her reticule; and both 
Eugenie and the Emperor knew that she was about to produce 
fresh documents, depositions, memorials. The Emperor turned 
his head away. Eugenie made a move to rise, but Charlotte 
waved to her commandingly, compelling her to keep her seat, 
and cried : 

‘* All others can abandon us, for they have given no pledges, 
and there is nothing to constrain them beyond the unwritten 
good feeling of the heart, those who have no heart. But you, 
Sire, you cannot forsake us, for you have written and signed 
this, this...’ She dragged documents out of the reticule. 
‘* The Emperor of the French signed the treaty of March 1864, 
in which a secret clause runs as follows : * The help of France 
shall never fail the new Empire, no matter what may happen in 
Europe’. In the middle of March 1864, the Emperor of the 
French, in a letter to Archduke Max, who was in London at 
the time, said : ‘ Please count always on my friendship. You 
may be sure that my support will not fail you until you have 
fulfilled the undertaking you are entering upon with so much 
courage’. On March 28, 1864, when Max, at the last moment, 
wished to abandon the Mexican enterprise, because it would 
involve his renouncing the right of succession to the Austrian 
throne, the Emperor of the French sent a telegram to Miramar, 
a telegram containing this sentence : ‘ Your Imperial Highness 
is pledged to me, to Mexico, and to the holders of the Mexican 
loan’. Under the same date, the Emperor of the French wrote 
Max a letter which contained the following memorable words : 
‘What would you think of me if I, after you had gone to 
Mexico, were to say that I was no longer in a position to fulfil 
the stipulations beneath which I had signed my name ?’ ” 

Charlotte rose, and went on : 

‘You may have noticed, Sire, that I quoted all these utter- 
ances by heart. But in case you yourself have forgotten, you 
may like to read the originals ”’. 
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She stretched out her hand to give him the papers, but 
suddenly withdrew them, and thrust them back into her 
reticule, for the Emperor had not moved. 

He was wondering: ‘ Will she propose to publish these 
documents in all the tongues of the world ?’ 

Eugenie flushed a deep red. He did not notice this most 
unusual sight. She stood up, and said hoarsely : 

** Why do you torture us, Charlotte ? ” 

‘Have you forgotten everything?’ screamed Charlotte, 
jerking her head from side to side. “‘ Have you forgotten what 
your signature looks like ? ”’ 

*¢ She is screaming like a child with a nightmare ”’, thought 
the Emperor. 

Eugenie signalled to him with her eyes. 

He said : “‘ To-morrow will be held the decisive ministerial 
council, at which the Empress will preside. I shall not be 
present, Madame, to influence the deliberations. Besides, I 
am not at all well.” 

** If, dear ”’, Eugenie put in hastily, ‘ you want to speak once 
more to the ministers, they are in the next room ”’. 

* Yes, yes’’, cried Charlotte. ‘‘ I want to ask them whether 
they know his signature ; and I want to ask them a great deal 
more... .” 

She allowed Eugenie to lead her out, whispering in her 
companion’s ear as she went : 

** You will gain nothing by this. I can scent evil in the air. 
If he should try to work mischief in the interim, I shall know, 
I shall know... .” 

** All he wants is to get a nap ”’, said Eugenie consolingly. 

Charlotte laughed out loud. 

The Emperor looked after them, shaking his melancholy 
head. Then he stretched a hand to the table close by and took 
a cigarette. He waited a moment, cigarette between his lips, 
but there was no one present to strike a light for him, so he had 
to do it himself. Staring at the smoke, he grasped the writing- 
block which lay on the same table. Using his golden pencil- 
case, he wrote in a thin, hurried writing, underlining words 
here and there: “‘ Belgium only a political concept. Belgian 
nationality does not exist. Fix this essential point with Prussia. 
Double advantage: 1. Prussia compromised; 2. Prussia 
assured that compensations shall be strictly outside the Rhenish 
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area. If England protests : Antwerp free city. Secret treaty : 
1. N. recognises post-war Great Prussia. 2. W. promises to 
facilitate the acquisition of Luxemburg. 3. N does not oppose 
the formation of a Pan-German Federation under Prussia 
without Austria. 4. W promises armed assistance should 
N invade Belgium, and will give assent to annexation. 5. N 
and W offensive and defensive alliance.” 

He raised his head. Charlotte’s nightmare cry pierced the 
wall: “‘ Mexican loan! What do I care about the difference 
between the nominal value and the price of issue—what is the 
difference ? Your bankers and speculators have swindled and 
stolen, stolen, stolen. I want to know whose pockets have been 
stuffed with gold, with gold from Mexico... .” 

*“'My brother Morny sleeps soundly through all this”’, 
thought the Emperor, stopping his ears. 


The ministerial council agreed unanimously that the 
Mexican enterprise must be liquidated as speedily as possible ; 
and decided in the interest of the dynasty, which must not 
glaringly conflict with public opinion, that France should cease 
to concern itself about the form of State in Mexico. Charlotte 
adopted remarkable tactics. She would not allow the decision 
to be communicated to her. Either she refused to admit the 
gentlemen who called on her in the Emperor’s name, or else, 
having admitted them, she refused to allow them to speak. 
In the end, therefore, the Emperor himself drove to see her at 
the Grand Hotel. He was sick of the Mexican affair. It was 
August 19th ; he must get back to Vichy; he was greatly 
annoyed. Two days before, Bismarck in a conversation with 
Benedetti, had been most friendly about the proposal for a 
secret treaty, had dictated to the envoy a few trifling modifica- 
tions, had put the document into his pocket, and then changed 
his tone, asking whether the Emperor wanted to sow dissension 
between Prussia and England. Thus the Emperor knew that 
the secret treaty for the partition of Belgium was stillborn, 
and buried in his enemy’s pocket, whence it could be produced 
as a corpus delicti whenever the enemy could turn it to harmful 
account. Yes, he was in a state of extreme irritation. Charlotte, 
the Belgian woman, had red spots on her cheeks and her fore- 
head, and implored him to summon the Legislative Assembly— 
a special session, to sustain French aid in Mexico. 
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“‘ Please listen to me, Madame, for a moment . . ad 

She besought him to appeal to the nation on behalf of 
Mexico. ™ 

‘“ Permit me to say a word, Madame... 

‘Can there be any happiness for those, Sire, who grow old 
quickly or die so quickly upon the throne of France ? ” 

The Emperor, in consternation, made no answer. The 
whites of her eyes were bloodshot. 

“Save your happiness, save your fortune, Your Majesty ; 
revoke .. .”’ 

‘Madame ”’, interrupted the Emperor raising his voice, 
‘* T have something to say to you.” 

‘You shall not say it’, she moaned. “‘ If you do, you will 
pronounce your own doom...” 

** My doom is my own affair, Madame, and you need not 
trouble yourself about it. But as for your troubles, you would 
do well to dismiss your illusions. . .” 

“So would you”’, screamed Charlotte. ‘‘ Get rid of your 
own illusions...” 

The Emperor turned on his heel and went away. As he 
walked, he leaned heavily on his stick, and seemed to be wading 
rather than walking. 

Charlotte screamed, like a child with a nightmare, at the 
flattering portrait of the Emperor which was hanging on the 
wall of the hotel drawing-room: ‘‘ And when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison. 
And shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the four 
quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog... .” 

She knew the twentieth chapter of the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine by heart, just as she knew by heart the 
Emperor’s letters about Mexico. She was not alone in her 
fight against evil. ‘“‘ And fire came down from God out of 
heaven, and devoured them.” 

On the landing in front of the royal apartment, the other 
guests in the hotel and the staff assembled to listen, greatly 
alarmed. 


In the end of September, when the Empress was in Rome, 
vainly imploring Pio Nono to intercede with Napoleon, the 
Insanity which had been larval at Saint-Cloud and in Paris 
broke out. Sinking on her knees, she begged the Holy Father 
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to save her from the devil’s poisoners. By ‘‘ poisoners ’’, she 
meant almost everyone in the world. Refusing to leave the 
Vatican, she starved herself and raged, until at last she had to 
be confined in a strait-waistcoat. She was taken to Miramar, 
where the Mexican fairy-tale had begun. 


HIGH FESTIVAL 


The Great Work was conjured up out of the sand of the 
Champs de Mars, and was planned to last seven months. 
The Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867, the universal miracle 
of the new happiness, was to take place upon the Field of the 
War God. Only before and after the affair did people think of 
this; because, when the Exhibition was in progress, one 
could see nothing of the Champs de Mars, one could see and 
hear nothing more of the threatening murmur of the time, so 
powerful was the charm. Everything had been arranged 
methodically and in the most orderly fashion. Sorcery availed 
itself of the latest marvels of technique, and divided the seven 
months’ Paradise into sight-seeing and pleasure. There was 
no severance, no Right and no Left ; the goats were not divided 
from the sheep ; one slipped from sight-seeing to pleasure, and 
from pleasure to sight-seeing ; there was a magic circle of the 
splendour of life, both the creative and the enjoyable. The 
miracle was constructed in mythological and emblematic 
circles ; a splendid cycle of exhibits, a magic merry-go-round 
of such gigantic proportions that it could stand still while the 
sightseers themselves circled round it to the utmost limits of the 
Paradise, enjoying the intoxication of life. 

In the middle was the spectacular acropolis, the spectacular 
circus, a huge rounded structure of iron, brick, and glass, 
mightily and almost brutally interposed between the Pont 
d’Iéna and the Ecole Militaire, unadorned and sober, designed 
in mockery, one might suppose, of the bizarre and multifarious 
pleasures which encircled it ; but in reality their kernel and 
their stimulus ; for, into the interior of the colossal building 
with its fifteen doors, the wealth of the time attracted its 
dazzling and amazingly lucid circle. Here, within the huge 
circus, a magical mathematics was displayed. The enormous 
round consisted of seven concentric rings. The outermost of 
these, and the largest, was devoted to machinery ; the second, 
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to raw materials; the third, to the clothing industry ; the 
fourth, to house furniture ; the fifth, to the applied arts ; the 
sixth, to the fine arts ; the seventh, and smallest, to the history 
of labour. From the centre—an open garden, with fountains, 
statues, and the pavilion of coinage, weights, and measures— 
there radiated four main ways, cutting through the seven rings 
at right angles with one another, while between the main 
rays were other rays, which were the streets of the exhibiting 
nations. Thus the spectator could either circle from land to 
land along the concentric paths of the various industries and 
arts ; or he could follow a particular national road in its radial 
course through all the rings of production. Such was the 
magic of the spectacle. 

Surrounding the circle of the great show were the pleasure- 
gardens, a seven months’ wonder of trees and flowers, bouquets 
and blossoms, meadows and mazes, installed upon the hidden 
sand of the great drill-ground. Here prevailed the magic of 
plenty, of medley, of confusion, and of seduction. Here was 
the great fair of the time, where the world became a plaything. 
Here, in the artfully planned circle of greenery, there luxuri- 
ated, crude of colour and thin of wall, pavilions and kiosks, 
with towers of light, little theatres, pillared Grecian halls, 
Egyptian temples, caravanserais, pagodas, mosques, bazaars, 
Aztec tombs, Russian posting-houses, cafés as found from 
Paris to Mecca, and the restaurants of all lands, where the 
waitresses were girls from all lands, of all tints of skin, wearing 
their native costumes ; they served food, drink, and love ; in 
some of the pavilions they served half-nude ; in others they 
danced or sang or rode ; in others they whizzed through the 
air on the trapeze ; when night fell, the professional ladies of 
the town drove in vast numbers across the Pont d’Iéna to 
Paradise ; and they plied their trade in the spurious park 
alleys, duly scented with flowers, amid false domelets, cupolas, 
minarets, and blast-furnaces ; strolling past sphinxes, Tyrolese 
villages, Dutch fishermen’s huts; giving possible clients the 
glad eye in the house of Gustavus Vasa and in the Palace of the 
Incas. 


But the beginning of this cheerful phantasmagoria in the 
Champs de Mars was so gloomy and so ominous as to make a 
feast for our chronicler, ever hungry forsymbols. Inthe April sky 
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there hung low, not only the icy rain-clouds of an abominably 
long winter, but other clouds as well, war-clouds once more. 
The thunderous notes of the German press were a joyless 
accompaniment to the strains that attended the opening of 
Paradise ; and in the new Reichstag (another gift from 
Sadowa) lightnings flashed. The trouble was about Luxem- 
burg; and the chronicler could enjoy malicious laughter, 
his own laughter and that of others at the Emperor of Europe. 
A fine policy was that of Almighty Cesar, to promote the happi- 
ness and increase the power of France. First there had been 
benevolent neutrality, also called expectant neutrality ; and 
the country knew well enough how much benevolence and how 
much expectancy it had aroused in other quarters. Then came 
the policy of compensation. That was a comedy about which, 
Rochefort, unfortunately, was not allowed to exercise his wit ; 
though it had been broad farce. First of all it had been the 
whole Rhine frontier ; and then half of the Rhine frontier with 
Mainz, and then the Rhenish Palatinate ; then one nodded 
farewell to the river and talked of Belgium, and last of all of 
Luxemburg. In each case this tremendous fellow Bismarck 
began by giving a half-assent and then uttered a wholehearted 
No, a No attended by war-clouds, thunder, and lightning. 
Thereupon Cesar drew in his horns and slipped away into the 
next little compensation area, just as the spectators slipped from 
one section to another in the concentric spectacular circus. 
But what is there smaller than Luxemburg? Luxemburg 
town, and its Prussian garrison, a garrison for which there is no 
longer any justification now that the Germanic Federation has 
been dissolved. This will not be compensation any longer, 
this will be a point of honour. 

The point was conceded. There was a new minister for 
foreign affairs, a shrewd and cold-blooded man. He won his 
point, though not directly, still indirectly, through a conference 
of the signatory powers in London. The grand duchy, feuda- 
tory to the Crown of the Netherlands, was taken under the 
protection of neutral states, which declared the capital city 
Luxemburg to be an open town, and thereupon the Prussian 
garrison withdrew. 

Even one point is something gained, and what is the govern- 
mental press for except to magnify a flea into an elephant? 
One is still Emperor of Europe, and unselfish at that. Now, by 
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waving the imperial finger, one can disperse the cloud that 
hangs over the Great Work, this being very important and 
extremely individual work.—The May sun began to shine, 
and people could enjoy the pleasures of Maytime. The Champs 
de Mars lay buried beneath the Exhibition. The president 
of this triumphant Paradise was Loulou, now eleven years 
of age. 

The chronicler was disappointed, not only because, with the 
disappearance of the gloomy clouds and their gloomy cause, 
there also vanished a grateful theme for his moralising. Had 
he, then, wished for war? No, he detested war, being a 
true Red ; he was anti-militarist, just as he was anti-clerical, 
anti-bourgeois, anti-imperial. All the same, there was a 
trifling reserve interposed between this question and _ this 
answer ; a trifling lack of straightforwardness, which arose 
through the suppression of the definite article and failed to 
mention the extent to which war was detested. He was 
ashamed of himself about this ; for he was ashamed of a rare, 
very remote thought, which was not only horrible, but also 
denoted the futility of his life. His life ought to be the sort of 
hatred which destroys things and makes a bonfire of them. 
Always when this thought cropped up, and with it his shame 
at entertaining it, he became even more malicious than 
before, but also more apprehensive. 

Had this all been farce, then, ludicrous, and ripe to be made 
fun of—when the Cesarean comedy had succeeded, with 
Shakespearian horror and tragedy, in conjuring the new 
Ophelia from Mexico into the Palace of Laeken? How could 
the man who had been responsible for this, endure the drama- 
tisation of his speculations and the clouding of his arrogant 
happiness without worrying about having broken his word ? 
Was he not said to have a fairly good heart, and positively 
known to have a sickly body? Yet he seemed to bear up very 
well, to be looking better at the moment than he had last year, 
the Sadowa year ; he often appeared in public ; opened exhibi- 
tions, laid the foundation stones of churches, delivered speeches, 
continued building at the great edifice of illusion, pushed clouds 
aside, and let the sunlight in on to the huge fortune’s wheel he 
had charmed up out of the Champs de Mars. He was a 
difficult adversary to deal with, being a clever illusionist, and 
also knowing how to fill people’s stomachs ; he was a magician of 
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materialism, that is to say he was not stupid in his perception 
of the time nor aloof from his time ; he was the circus-director 
of the greatest number; and every child knew about the 
stupendous figures that represented the achievements of his 
Exhibition, bigger than any that had ever been held before. 
Indeed he gave the populace many circuses, but even more 
bread ; and the imperial bread was liberal both in quantity 
and quality, was meat, fruit, wine, beer, brandy, and pleasure ; 
it was the good life. Shall the chronicler tell you the terrible 
fairy-tale of Mexico? Well, you seem to endure it very well ; 
and that the moral of the story (or half the moral, for the story 
is not yet told to the end) shall, in a way that cries to heaven, 
have become flesh and bone and sick spirit. Who now listens 
to the cry, in the jubilating Paradise of the Champs de Mars ? 
There you have Mexico as well as other countries: trick- 
riders, sharpshooters with the pistol, jugglers whirling lassos 
and wearing sombrero hats; and, upon the platform of the 
Aztec tomb (a platform made of stuccoed boards), between a 
Bedouin camp and Tunisian musicians, there squat genuine 
Mexican Indians beating drums. 

The drums sounded gloomy and irate ; a strange, incom- 
prehensible signal, announcing a deed of blood and making 
a call to fury. But who listened to this amid the noise of the 
great fair; who could find gloomy significance in the hugely 
pleasurable spectacle ; and who would pay heed to the chron- 
icler now, to the political troll, who could even make an 
opposition allegory out of the panopticon? ‘There is a time 
for everything, and just now it was the time of the unliterary 
buffoon. Rochefort could not make a hit, just now, by deduc- 
ing the horror of the Mexican fairy-tale from the drums of 
the Mexican side-show at the Exhibition; by talking about 
the way in which poor Charlotte’s brains had been drummed 
away ; or about the unhappy Maximilian, forsaken both by 
God and by man, whom the Indian drummers were making 
an end of at Queretaro. Now the chorus, whose tone it was 
the chronicler’s business to strengthen, was singing the Hallelujah 
of the happy hour. 

Rochefort detested war, and suppressed his thoughts about 
it, his thoughts about that Disturber and Great Incendiary who 
was stronger than himself—even now, when the populace stared 
bewitched at the great Palace of Illusion, while he stood at the 
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outer marge, angry and alarmed. Even now he would not let 
himself think of war, of the next war-clouds that would come ; 
for the war-wind from the east would not cease blowing. How 
was it with the Emperor, the stubborn convalescent, the obtuse 
beast-tamer who had got his Mexico-conscience under such 
good control? Yes, the Emperor was a bold man, strangely 
arrogant in the No-Man’s-Land where he dwelt, almost 
criminally proud of his Great Exhibition. He had—for the 
third or the fourth time since Sadowa—dispelled the war-cloud 
and disguised the drill-ground ; but he accepted war in Para- 
dise as he had accepted it in Mexico, war as a spectacle. 
More outrageous still, he let the war-spectacle circulate in the 
outermost and largest ring of the great circle, in the industrial 
and the metallurgical sections ; and here the magical mathe- 
matics of the circle became a steely ostentation, as shining and 
as sightless as the material of which it was made. The Prussian 
section of this outer circle displayed the chief and most pompous 
exhibit of the murder sector: huge cannon from the Krupp 
works at Essen, each weighing fifty tons. Visitors admired these 
titans with much the same exclamations with which, out 
there in the China Pavilion, they admired the tallest man in 
the world, Chang-Wu-Po, the favourite and rather overworked 
allegory of our chronicler. At the Krupp exhibit there 
appeared one day during this jubilant June the most sensational 
visitor to the Exhibition, Count von Bismarck.—Agreed that 
the French big-gun exhibit had no such monstrosities to show, 
but it displayed clearly enough the intimate relationships 
between Schneider-Creusot and the Crown. You have not 
forgotten that the Emperor had been an artillerist in youth, 
just as had been the War God ; the modern guns with which 
the French army had been equipped were purchased by the 
War Ministry at his orders ; and here you could see, not only 
a rifled cannon and a howitzer which he had invented, but also 
the most modern breech-loading heavy gun, which he had 
brought into use. A little further along the circle, where the 
small-arms were on exhibit, you would have occasion to admire 
some more of the Emperor’s work, the new infantry rifle, 
Chassepot model, ready at last, adopted after extensive trials, 
outdoing any similar weapon in foreign armies, even the 
Prussian needle-gun with its recent glories of Sadowa, and the 
other shining and pretty exhibits on the same level in other 
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national sectors, the Remingtons, the Winchesters, the Lindners, 
and the Sniders. The visitors were lavish in praise, before 
going a little farther, to inspect the newest ambulance wagons, 
stretchers, wheel-chairs, and operating tables ; all to be seen 
in the second ring, and made of the newest and lightest metal, 
white as silver, and with a great future before it—aluminium. 

The chronicler (mutinously determined that war, thus 
smuggled into the Exhibition for awed admiration, should be 
painted in its true lineaments of horror) penned a little study 
of the relationship of war technique to a hero’s death ; starting 
with a moral and philosophical consideration of the way in 
which bravery had been put into the shade by mechanics. 
Suppose, for instance, that the most cowardly of Indians be 
armed with one of these magnificently exhibited and ardently 
admired new breech-loaders, whilst a hero with a blond beard 
had nothing better at his disposal than an old muzzle-loader, 
the odds between them were no longer decided by cowardice 
on one side and bravery on the other, but by the fact that one 
of these fire-arms could discharge six shots per minute and the 
other only one. The moral? Technique had nothing to do 
with morals, but only with progress, as this Universal Exhibi- 
tion proved. Thus our chronicler’s little essay should bear 
the title “ ‘The Technique of War or the Progress of Heroic 
Death ”. Obviously, this progress had been enormous. Think 
only how much trouble was needed to commit murder with 
a spear, a battle-axe, a mace, a broadsword, or an arquebus— 
if quantity be considered rather than quality. Of course one 
could kill fairly efficiently with those antiquated weapons, 
and a dead man was dead ; still, it was hard with such tools 
to achieve murder in a satisfactory sense of the word, to kill 
a respectable number of the enemy, to achieve numbers, 
numbers, the murderous happiness of the greatest number. 
Now things were very different. We loaded at the breech, 
whether howitzer, field-gun, rifle, or pistol ; we had a rapid 
use of ammunition, and automatically loading magazines ; 
everything went at least six times as fast, which did not amount 
to saying that murder was merely increased sixfold ; for we 
had to deal with the squares of the old numbers, while shells, 
which gave off thousands of white-hot murderous splinters, 
raised the numbers to the third power. But all this, look you 
good visitors, was but a beginning, for the technique of murder 
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was an avalanche, and the depth of the abyss of the future was 
immeasurable. We might say, in conclusion, that no statistics 
could shoot up so splendidly as would those of the casualty 
lists ; and that the greatest numbers of all would be those of 
the suffering caused by war and those of mass-death.— 

** Must you really write in that strain?” groaned Figaro, 
** just when the world has a chance of enjoying so lovely and 
pleasurable a June? I know what I am about, I am nearly 
nineteen hundred years old. Must you write in that strain 
the very day before the Universal Exhibition review of our 
troops, with the Emperor, the Tsar, King William, and our 
dear Bismarck looking on? Must you really write like that, 
you wretch ”’ ? 

** 'Yes,”” answered Rochefort, ‘‘ for that very reason ”’. 

** But what if, as an exceptional measure, for the sake of the 
Universal Exhibition, I veto your contribution, Monsieur 
le Comte ? ”’ 

** Then ”’, said Rochefort, picking up his manuscript, and 
rising to his feet, ‘‘ I shall say good-bye to you, Monsieur de 
Villemessant ”’. 

** Damn you, man ”’, groaned the editor. ‘‘ Sit down again, 
for God’s sake, or, if you have finished your article, take it 
along to the composing room. It doesn’t matter much, for no 
one will read it. People are not reading these days ”’.— 

Since the Champs de Mars was otherwise engaged, the 
military spectacle was held on Longchamps race-course ; and 
Morny of blessed memory, founder of the Grand Prix, would 
have recognised his hippodrome as little as he would have 
recognised the Champs de Mars, for the wide area disappeared 
beneath the multiplicity of uniforms. The forces under review 
were commanded by the representative of the officers corps, 
Canrobert, a man who looked like one of the paladins of the 
Roi Soleil, a flattered, rejuvenated, and beautiful full-dress 
image of Turenne. This worthy was another famous marshal 
from Crimean days, the victor of Alma, and so brilliant a 
performer at a review that his prowess against the Russians 
fourteen years before could no longer be an offence to His 
Majesty the Jsar. (He, Canrobert, thought the implacable 
chronicler, is not even an offence to the delighted spectators 
of Paris, although he also did the Emperor and the Empire 
good service during the street-fighting of December 4th.) 
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The Tsar was a heavily built, fine-looking, but not very 
agreeable gentleman. When he came to Paris, his hosts were 
careful not to drive him along the Boulevard Sébastopol ; but 
it was impossible to prevent the crowd from occasionally 
uttering cheers he must have regarded as undesirable, for 
instance when they cheered the Poles. After all, thought the 
chronicler, encouraged, there still exists the old Paris, the 
Paris of people who cannot be fooled by a Universal Exhibition. 
Nor, unfortunately, was it possible to prevent another arrival, 
almost simultaneous with that of His Majesty the Tsar, but 
one from a much greater distance, brought beneath the ocean 
by the latest of technical advances, the new transatlantic cable ; 
and that this news should have been spread abroad at the very 
moment when a fairy-tale festival was being held at the palace 
in the Tsar’s honour—the midsummer night’s dream of the 
Second Empire, with its six hundred demigods, demigoddesses, 
and elves amid the living mirrors of the Cent-Gardes’ silver 
breastplates. When the firework display was watched from the 
gardens, the spectators might have supposed that the Tuileries 
was in flames. But at the moment when the festival reached its 
height, when a great conflagration was most effectively 
simulated, when the illuminations gleamed most seductively, 
when at the Austrian Embassy where a ball was going on, a 
set-piece in the form of a huge St. Andrews’ cross was lighted 
in the garden, and at the Hotel de Ville a fine display of rockets 
was directed towards the June sky—there came a brief cable 
from the U.S.A. that Queretaro had fallen and Maximilian 
had been taken prisoner. Despite the festal mood which 
prevailed, the sad tidings were passed gloomily from one to 
another. At Longchamps, however, next afternoon, gloom was 
trodden under foot by the gay march-past of men in gala 
uniforms. 

On this occasion the thoughts of the malicious chronicler 
coincided with those of the good Dr. Conneau and with those 
of the other anxious physicians-in-ordinary, perhaps also with 
those of the fairy-tale Empress on the Grand Stand. Here, 
they thought, amid the motley and glittering exhibition of 
martial virtues, there must be one person at least who was 
suffering and had to hide his suffering, because he was under 
the keen scrutiny of numberless spectators and co-exhibitors ; 
there must be one, at least, for whom the splendour of the war- 
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game was linked with the deadly earnest of pain. This one 
was, of course, the Emperor, who had to ride, had to canter. 
The batteries on Mont-Valérien fired an imperial salute. Three 
European sovereigns cantered up, escorted by spahis, and 
followed by the brilliant crowd of grandees of three great 
powers. What an image of the united strength and friendship 
of Europe ! Only the central performer, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent black charger, smiled ; only the Emperor. But the smile 
was a pinched one; even the lips, partially hidden by the 
moustache and the imperial, were pinched ; while the con- 
vulsive clenching of the teeth was manifest in the flaccid cheeks 
because of the tumefaction of the muscles.—‘ The most heroic 
ride’, thought Ahriman, “that has ever been undertaken 
or ever will be undertaken at Longchamps”. He noticed, 
also, that the Emperor was not wearing Everyman’s kepi, as 
when the Bastille-stormers unharnessed the horses from his 
carriage, but a full-dress-uniform hat, a cocked hat like the 
one which had been pierced by a splinter from Orsini’s bomb. 
~-Among the suite rode the foreign guest who was the sensation 
of the Universal Exhibition, eagerly recognisable by his heavy 
moustache and his curassier’s helmet. 

**'V’la Bismarck ! ” 

The cavalcade rode in front of the Grand Stand, and saluted 
the Empress in passing. Eugenie rose and curtsied, the gesture 
being made with so much grace, beauty, and dignity, that the 
chronicler realised, at last, why Victor Hugo, the island god, 
had never assailed this gracious woman with the trident of 
his wrath. Beside her stood, in a white uniform, her dis- 
tinguished-looked little son, the president of the Universal 
Exhibition. But he, too, was suffering, and was not yet old 
enough to hide the signs ; he had had some abscesses, which 
had recently been lanced ; he still limped, looked frail and 
wan ; yet even his limp had a strange and melancholy charm. 
‘* L’Enfant d’espérance.” Rochefort, the child-lover, turned 
away his eyes. 

The multicoloured wave rolled on its way: bearskins, 
shakos, kepis; guardsmen, grenadiers, infantrymen, yellow- 
braided voltigeurs, gendarmes with red capes, drum-majors 
in gold ; green-clad yagers ; then there passed a battalion of 
riflemen of the guard, splendidly isolated, armed with the new- 
model Chassepots, wildly cheered ; zouaves, turcos, artillery- 
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men ; red trousers, white gaiters, quick march, storming-pace. 
Then the earth shook, for ten thousand cavalrymen galloped 
by, the July sunshine reflected like a firework display in the 
facets of their metallic equipment: the Empress’s white 
lancers, red hussars, green dragoons with white capes, cara- 
bineers with a golden emblem of the sun on each breastplate, 
then the marvellous regiment of the guides with plumed shakos, 
fur-trimmed dolmans, and such an array of gilt cords, bands, 
and froggings, that they looked as if they had been hammered 
out of gold. These last galloped at full speed towards the little 
knot of rulers. The spectators shouted with mingled delight 
and alarm. Then the mounted guides suddenly reined in their 
chargers to form a wall barely five paces from Napoleon and his 
distinguished guests, drew their sabres, raised them in salute, 
and shouted: “ Vive l’Empereur!” William and the Tsar 
wheeled their horses to face their host, the author of the 
spectacle, and saluted. The Emperor gravely acknowledged 
this courtesy ; for now that his black charger was standing still, 
and his poor tortured body was at rest for a moment, he need 
no longer force a smile to hide the signs of pain. The gigantic 
crowd which surrounded the race-course and filled the amphi- 
theatre on the wooded slope was delighted, and spoke in com- 
mendatory terms, saying it had been a fine show. The hero 
of the occasion was the suffering imperial horseman who, 
surrounded by the guests that were guarantors of European 
friendship, had to endure the mimic onslaught of the ten 
thousand cavalrymen who advanced at the charge to pay him 
honour as aforesaid. This demonstration came as the terminal 
apotheosis in the golden sunshine and amid the blaze of 
uniforms. He was the hero of the occasion in more senses than 
one. Our chronicler, meditating as he made his way home- 
ward amid the crowds of delighted spectators, had not been 
fooled by the dazzling and impressive success of the great 
operetta ; for he knew well enough that the time loved to 
disport itself upon the numerous bridges between affection and 
mockery, preferring them to the few and narrow footbridges 
leading from mockery to hatred. In the stuffy, crowded, but 
cheerful omnibus which was driving through the June-kissed 
Bois of the city of happiness and good fortune, the passengers 
spoke of Bismarck as they might have spoken of the giant 
Chang-Wu-Po, but said not a word about Queretaro. Yes, 
2H 
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Rochefort felt that he had been a loser that day, and the 
recognition of the fact made him more apprehensive, more 
malevolent, than ever. 

Nevertheless, Rochefort was making a little mistake in his 
meditations on this homeward journey, not only about the 
operetta, but also about the time and about who had been 
conqueror and who had been defeated that day—a most natural 
error, all the more seeing that awards of good luck, decisions 
of destiny, are a jealously preserved privilege of the gods. A 
trifling error, not a big one. There had not been unalloyed 
satisfaction with the great operctta or the fine spectacle. The 
time suddenly jumped on to Rochefort’s narrow foot-bridge ; 
for a moment the chronicler had not been an out-and-out 
loser, nor the Emperor an out-and-out winner. For the real 
hero of the occasion had not been the Emperor, but a previously 
obscure official of the imperial court. This dapper young 
equerry, wearing a smart uniform, stiff white buckskin breeches, 
and patent-leather jackboots, had never anticipated the fame, 
that day was to bring him—an assured career, with a sheaf of 
decorations (French, Russian, and Prussian) to adorn his coat. 
He had never dreamed that, as hero of the review, he would be 
sprinkled with blood ; not his own, but his fine horse’s. It 
happened when the distinguished cavalcade was returning 
home ; Emperor and Tsar driving side by side in an open 
carriage.—There had been much firing of cannon and small- 
arms, a great display of the latter, a show-off of the yager 
battalion and the new-model Chassepots. Now a shot was to 
be fired in grim earnest, and from an ancient muzzle-loader 
pistol. The time had jumped on to one of the narrow foot- 
bridges that connect mockery with hate. There was a would-be 
assassin in the crowd, a bare-headed youth. Face white as 
death, he brandished his weapon, held in clasped hands, and 
then—aiming wildly, because his museum specimen of a pistol 
was wrapped, for concealment, in paper—he pulled the trigger, 
and his shot hit, neither the Tsar of All the Russias, nor the 
Emperor of the French, nor even the young equerry Firmin 
Raimbeaux, but Raimbeaux’ horse. The equerry, wheeling 
his mount to the right, had charged the assassin who was in 
the act to fire, and was shouting a Polish watchword, that there 
could be no doubt as to motive. The remarkable thing was 
that all concerned showed the courage appropriate to a military 
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pageant: the young Pole, who continued to shout ‘“‘ Poland 

for ever”? when the bystanders were raining blows on him 

with their walking-sticks and the police were half-strangling 

him in their zeal ; the equerry, though his horse was shot under 

him ; the Emperor, to whom such scenes as prelude or postlude 

were not new, who had learned the value of keeping up appear- 

ances, and was probably feeling much better in a comfortable 

carriage then he had done in the saddle. Anyhow, just as he 

had continued to smile bravely when enduring the tortures of 
the gallop, so now he rose bravely to his feet, and, standing 
more upright than usual, asked those who were splashed 
with the horse’s blood whether they had been hurt. No less 
courageous was the Tsar, for whom the shot had certainly been 
intended, but who was not new to such scenes either, and had 
good reason to expect their recurrence. Alexander did not 
rise, but stared, angry and aloof, at the blood-besprinkled gloves 
of the Tsarevich facing him on the front seat. The autocrat’s 
bewhiskered countenance beneath the plumed helmet was 
distorted with mortification. The expression of extreme annoy- 
ance did not vanish even when the Emperor, weary-eyed, 
murmured as they resumed their drive, something about their 
relations having been further cemented by this new blood- 
brotherhood.—“‘ Only horse’s blood ”’, it came into Alexander’s 
mind to retort. However, thinking better of this, he fired off 
a pious little piece about their being all in God’s hand. This 
was a hint that he had no thought of grasping Napoleon’s hand 
in a brotherhood of blood and arms. In brief, a refusal. 


The great fair, enthralled by its delight in the advances of 
technique, was more interested in the transatlantic cable than 
in the news the marvel had transmitted about Queretaro, and 
made very little fuss concerning the incident which had dis- 
ordered the home-coming from the parade. Its main interest 
in that matter was given to the stout-hearted Firmin 
Raimbeaux ; and the reporters who laid siege to him dis- 
covered, among many other things, that the luck he had had in 
riding his horse to stop a bullet was not really a matter of State 
importance, since he had been only deputising on behalf of 
a gentleman at court who held high feudal rank, a certain 
Prince Poniatowski, whose riding-boots were too new and too 
tight. What luck the Polish prince has thus been put out of 
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action, since obviously it would not have contributed to the 
humanitarian development of Europe if a Poniatowski had 
saved the life of a Tsar. Paris was back once more upon the 
convenient bridge connecting affection and mockery. In the 
vicissitudes of High Festival, people turned readily from one 
thing to another ; and those who had admired the gold-laced 
and over-ornate review were now able to delight in those 
caricatures of militarism without which no draughtsman on the 
staff of a comic paper could have made his livelihood. Bear- 
skins, shakos, and shapkas grew to an enormous size; the 
horse-tail that adorned a curassier’s helmet stretched down to 
ground, reminding the observer of the advertisements of a 
hair-tonic at the Universal Exhibition ; and, as to the guides, 
a regiment consisting entirely of fairy princes, they were de- 
picted with such enormously padded chests, too obvious 
corsets, and wasp waists, that, though fiercely bearded, they 
looked like members of the corps de ballet. The same shape 
was given to the figurines in Offenbach’s Universal Exhibition 
operetta—which had so great a success that the Khedive 
thought it best to telegraph for a box before leaving Cairo. 
Here even the mortified T'sar laughed boisterously, and so, it 
need hardly be said, did the hilarious Bismarck. 

So much faith, shame, and anxiety has now been dispelled 
by the laughter of the time, what remains to be laughed at ? 
Gloire ? Your mocking love for more and more highly coloured 
and costly and fantastically unmeaning uniforms? Laugh, 
then at the gloire of the Grand-Duchess of Gerolstein, at the 
uniform of General Bumm, who wears even more orders than 
Canrobert ; laugh uproariously at the magnificent way in 
which the operetta army is uniformed. Hortense Schneider is 
Grand-Duchess, Beautiful Helen, and Empress in one person ; 
she takes the public fancy and is overwhelmed with acclama- 
tions ; she is the Empress, and ventures upon an accurate 
copy and a most charming parody, which catches on, which 
pleases, since it is pure mockery, showing no hatred, and giving 
no cause for offence ; for how can anyone take it amiss that the 
most beautiful of divas should follow the example of the most 
beautiful of empresses? Had Hortense been ugly, then the 
censorship would have had sufficient reason for intervening ; 
even as it had expunged from the libretto the apostrophe to 
the “ victor of Sadowa ”’, which the author had certainly not 
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intended to address to General Bumm and his war-idiots. 
Hortense, as Grand-Duchess playing the Empress, falls in love 
with Grenadier Fritz, promotes him at one leap to the rank of 
general, exposing him to the conspiratorial envy of Bumm, and 
also elevating him to the most ludicrous gloire ; then, with the 
same celerity, she degrades him to the rank of private, because 
Fritz is in love with little Wanda, and not with the Empress. 
Was that an insult to the chaste Empress? Oh no, it was a 
flattering contrast of the aloof, cold, and exclusively political 
type of beauty with the sensual type ; for audiences love none 
but lovers; and so ardent became the general admiration 
for Empress Hortense and her famous dressing-room, the ‘‘ pas- 
sage des princes”, that Offenbach had no option but to 
make an operetta out of the most famous of contemporary 
divas.—Now, however, evening after evening Hortense 
Schneider loves the military and her Fritz, to whom she gives 
the legendary sword of her forefathers. The refrain thunders 
with all the folly of war, the bass limps behind like Bumm, 
the wearers of gold-laced uniforms fling their Jegs about as they 
dance in shining jackboots and click their massive spurs, the 
whole city of happiness is already singing the sword-couplet. 
What more do you want ? 


June 19th. The place of execution was on the Cerro de 
las Campafies, a hill just outside Queretaro, where the 
ex-Emperor had been taken prisoner. He was marched thither 
from the square to be shot with his two generals, Miramon on 
the right and Mejia on the left. The firing-squad consisted of 
seven privates and a tiny little officer with the expression of 
an anxious child—all of them from Juarez’ regiment Nueva 
Leon. The cut of the Mexican infantry uniform closely 
resembled that of the French infantry, kepi included. The 
morning sun glittered upon the white conglomeration of houses, 
which was in Maximilian’s full view. It was already very hot. 


Not until July rst did the prophet succeed in finding the 
Emperor alone for a private talk, so thickly was Napoleon 
invested by an array of banquets and by guests of the 
blood-royal, and so little zest had he for prophetic 
eloquence. Even this first of July had a very full agenda, being 
an important day, the day on which the prizes were to be 
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distributed to the most successful exhibitors, the day of gold 
medals and honorary diplomas. The rough shell or husk of 
the show had disappeared beneath garlands, flowers, and 
banners, as if it had been successfully stormed by the orna- 
mental plantations of the outer circle. Though Tsar Alexander, 
King William, and Bismarck had already departed, the Sultan 
was there and the Prince of Wales who had a taste for Parisian 
life, and Crown Prince Humbert of Italy. Duke Persigny had 
hardly counted on getting his word in during so important a 
day ; nevertheless he was summoned, at an early hour in the 
morning. ‘The Emperor was huddled in his big armchair, 
wearing full uniform, very sleepy, and not looking as if he were 
ina hurry. Still, little could be seen of his face, which for the 
most part he kept covered with his hand. 

** How do you do, Your Majesty ? ” 

The Emperor laughed gently through the nose, as only 
answer. He did not seem to be in a particularly good mood : 
that never troubled the prophet. Without further introduction, 
Persigny went on : 

** Well, Bismarck came to pay his respects to me ”’. 

** He has always had a weakness for you ’”’, came from the 
armchair. 

*“* Maybe so’, answered Persigny. ‘‘ Anyhow, what he said 
was interesting. He had another attack of candour, I may say 
an excess of it. If I may use the expression, he volleyed abuse 
about the errors of our foreign policy ”’. 

“Do you want to do the same thing?” enquired the 
Emperor. “You could hardly guess how appropriate a 
moment you have chosen... .”” He laughed once more through 
the nose. 

“To begin with ’’, went on the inexorable, ‘‘ he spoke of 
Luxemburg, saying exactly what he had said before to Rouher, 
so I need hardly recapitulate...” 

**No, no”’, interrupted the Emperor. “I have heard that 
already. The story of our having put the cart before the horse. 
First I ought to have got rid of the Prussian garrison and then 
quietly pouched the country. I know, I know.” 

** All right,” said Persigny. ‘‘ Next he asked, clutching his 
head, why on earth the Emperor of the French had not entered 
into an alliance with Prussia before Sadowa. Then, he implied, 
you could have demanded whatever price you pleased ”. 
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“It would be very difficult to make sure”, opined the 
Emperor, “ which of us twain is the Devil and which is 
Beelzebub ”’. 

‘* And then ’’, continued Persigny, raising his voice, “‘ when 
he went on to speak of the incomprehensibility of French 
policy after Sadowa—it was then that he really let himself go. 
He told me what he would have done had he been the 
Emperor...” 

“If I had been Bismarck ’’, interrupted the Emperor, “ then 
William would have had no luck. He may congratulate 
himself that I am not Bismarck.” 

The prophet held his peace for a moment, wondering why 
the Emperor kept his face more than half covered with his 
hand. Then he went on : 

““Had he been Emperor, said Bismarck, he would not so 
readily have sacrificed the minor German states, and would 
have seen to it that there should be perpetual friction between 
them and Prussia. That was one of his points, and it was really 
interesting, Sire ”’. 

The Emperor made no remark. Persigny resumed. “‘ Here 
is the other point, Your Majesty. Had he been Emperor, 
instead of being content with a pallid plea for the integrity of 
Austria, he would have seen to it that there should be perpetual 
discord between Berlin and Vienna, and nothing could have 
been easier. William wanted Austrian Silesia; Bismarck, 
had he been Emperor of the French, would have let William 
take it, for that would have eternalised Austro-Prussian dissen- 
sion. The upshot has been that, thanks to the moderation 
inspired by the French, the shallow ditch which had been dug 
between the two powers was easily filled in, to become a con- 
necting embankment. ‘There you have the quintessence, Your 
Majesty ; the threat that comes from Bismarck as Bismarck.”’ 

‘But from the Emperor of the French there come deep 
graves”’, said the Emperor in low tones, and this was a 
mysterious utterance. 

‘* He is once more meditating among the tombs, once more 
eager for death,” thought the prophet. “ These long-lasting 
festivities seem to be doing him even more harm than did his 
gallop on the day of the review. He is working a bad magic 
against himself ; must be hustled back into politics, which has 
always invigorated him.” Then aloud : 
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** What he said is not to be overlooked, Sire ; and we did 
not need Bismarckian emanations to make us recognise that 
we are isolated. You are very much alone, Your Majesty, 
notwithstanding the Universal Exhibition of potentates. As 
far as the homeland is concerned, let me make a clearance of 
the malcontents and sowers of discord ; and, as far as foreign 
policy is concerned, for God’s sake join hands with the other 
isolated powers before Bismarck fills in the ditches that divide 
them. In the Princes’ Exhibition, the most important has 
hitherto been wanting, the House of Habsburg. For God’s 
sake send another invitation to Vienna ”’. 

** Why, for God’s sake, do you say ‘ the House of Habsburg ’ 
and not ‘ Francis Joseph ’ ? ” exclaimed the Emperor, dropping 
the hand from his face. His eyes were red and swollen. The 
prophet let his mind run back swiftly through his memories of 
the numerous times he had spent with this cloudy-eyed man, 
but he could not recall any moment when he had seen them thus 
tearful. When there was so much else in the world over which 
to shed tears, why was he now so deeply concerned as to cry 
about poor little Charlotte? As everyone knew, in Mexico 
there had been buried the corpses of six thousand French 
soldiers—and of money there had been buried there six hundred 
millions of French francs. Who was it that had said six years 
ago that Mexico was an abyss? For a while, the prophet kept 
this question to himself, out of respect for the blurred eyes, 
which astonished him so much. What he wanted to say was : 
** At last the Count of Flanders has come, Charlotte’s brother. 
No use, for as far as concerns the isolated archducal house into 
which Charlotte has only entered by marriage, politically 
speaking Mexico lies henceforward on the other side of the 
moon.”’ But he could not bring himself to frame the words. 

“Maximilian . . . ” murmured the Emperor, stabbing 
twice with his forefinger into the air. “ There is something we 
cannot quite make out in the message sent by submarine cable 
to Vienna from Washington, forwarded by Vienna to the Quay 
d’Orsay, and handed to me three hours ago after the decoders 
at the Foreign Office had been at work upon it. The auxiliary 
verb has been mutilated. Perhaps it is ‘aurait été’. A 
drowning man clings to a straw, and so do I cling to the 
mutilated cipher. Besides, the distribution of prizes at the 
Exhibition comes into the question. Yesterday Vienna cabled 
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back to Washington, and we did the same thing to-day. It 
may have been ‘ aurait été’; yes, that is possible...’ The 
Emperor covered his eyes once more, and went on: “The 
last word was : ‘ fusillé’ ”’. 

“No, no, impossible’’, whispered Persigny, ‘“ absolutely 
impossible. Surely they did not believe that for a moment, 
even in Washington .. .” 

** Aurait été’, said the Emperor. 

‘* And, and the Empress ? ” 

** She has gone to pray at Saint-Roch ”’. 

** To pray for what purpose ? ” 

“That he has not been shot. But she has put on mourning ’”’.— 

The prophet could not but remember that it had been he 
who had done his utmost to hinder Napoleon’s marriage to 
Eugenie, to hinder her appointment to the regency, and to 
hinder her acceptance into the ministerial council. Still, he 
kept his thoughts to himself for the moment, since there was 
something else to think of than Eugenie. 

** Dictatorship ”’, he said. ‘“* No other course is open to you. 
In my opinion, Sire, you must establish a military dictatorship, 
and rule the country under martial law until people cease to 
speak of it. But first of all, Your Majesty, you should take train 
to see Francis Joseph, as soon as possible... .”’ 

** Saint-Roch ”’, broke in the Emperor. ‘‘ You will remember 
better than anyone else, Persigny. Did not Bonaparte fire his 
whiff of grape-shot against Saint-Roch, in Thermidor, in order 
to make an end of the revolution? I fear the Madonna of 
Saint-Roch cannot like us very much... .” 

The prophet shrugged his shoulders. Then he found himself 
dismissed, since this was the Emperor’s busy day.— 


The imperial platform was in the middle of the great circus. 
The Empress awarded diplomas and medals with her most 
gracious smile, but she was dressed in black. The Emperor 
saluted each of the prize-winners by raising a hand to his 
cocked hat, adding, in every instance, a friendly word. What 
better could he do than go on distributing praises and rewards ? 
The great circus was full of pride and happiness. Most of 
the sections had been dealt with. Perhaps the straw would 
not break until the distribution of prizes was finished. 

An aide-de-camp arrived. Having received his instructions, 
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he handed over the despatch as inconspicuously as possible. 
Eugenie went on awarding diplomas and medals. The 
Emperor, turning half-aside, opened the envelope. A man 
who is used to being a central figure has learned self-control ; 
he can even, riding at full gallop, bridle the signs of pain by 
smiling, when he is the cynosure of a hundred thousand eyes. 
Napoleon tore a corner from the telegram and wrote on it, 
still turning half-away from the Empress: ‘‘a été”. The 
Emperor moved on to the Austrian Ambassador. A few minutes 
later all the Austrian and Hungarian guests had vanished, 
most discreetly, so that their going attracted little attention. 
Eugenie, however, turning her head swiftly in that direction, 
saw the gaps their departure had left. Then she looked at the 
Emperor, deathly pale. “ Brace up !”’ he said, just as she had 
said to him: “ Pull yourself together ! ”’ when, after the hellish 
darkness that ensued upon the explosion of Orsini’s bomb, life 
began to resume its course with the appearance of torches 
and lanterns. Eugenie went on awarding diplomas and medals, 
and smiled though her chin trembled. The Emperor, silent 
now, marked each award by lifting his hand to his cocked hat. 

The close of the distribution of prizes was exciting and cere- 
monious, seeing that the Emperor was one of the prize- 
winners—not on account of the rifled cannon and howitzers in the 
machine-industry sector, but on account of the model working- 
class dwellings and model-farms he had founded, for he was a 
good Emperor, and in the days of long ago when he had been 
a state prisoner at Ham he had written his book The Exittrpation 
of Poverty. It devolved upon Loulou, president of the Exhibi- 
tion, to hand the Grand Prix to his father. He did it with 
ingratiating shyness. Upon his black-velvet jacket he wore the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, one which had been 
specially fitted for his slender frame. He still limped, but even 
his limp was attractive. Tears were running down the 
Empress’s cheeks and her face wore a stony expression. Those 
few of the spectators who were near enough to notice that she 
was weeping said to one another : “ She is a good mother, the 
foreign woman ”’, 


The shadow of Maximilian, who had been shot at Queretaro, 
fell for a while across the High Festival, but was soon dispersed, 
the centrifugal force of the joy of life being too strong for it. 
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The shadow was swiftly flung away from Paradise, to hang for 
a while over the Tuileries where it belonged, and where it 
found harbourage amid the gloom that lingered from 
the knowledge that Charlotte’s reason was permanently 
eclipsed. The Court went into mourning, and all official 
festivals, balls, and banquets were cancelled. That was, of 
course, the proper thing to do, and it need not disturb the 
general rejoicing. In the outer ring of Paradise, Johann 
Strauss conducted Viennese waltzes, in Les Variétés the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein made love to military men ; 
foreigners assembled in Paris from all parts of the world, 
bringing with them money to spend ; Paris was the Universal 
Exhibition ; Paris was the most fascinating and most joyous 
city in the world and was on show; Paris had the most 
elegantly dressed women in the world and put them on show. 

Look, then, and admire. Women have fought and won the 
great battle of the time ; they have gained the victory over the 
crinoline ; they have broken out of their ambulatory cages, are 
free, quite close to you, and, with the most alluring gait in the 
world, they swing the most impudent of all war-trophies, 
the cul de Paris. They carry the smallest of parasols, and the 
length of the handle must not exceed six inches; they wear 
cashmere shawls ; their tiny hats are perched on their fore- 
heads, leaving the coiffure free, and long ribbons wave behind 
their heads, streamers nicknamed: “ Suivez-moi, jeune 
homme’. They are subject to only one despot, Worth by 
name, British by birth, whose establishment is in the rue de la 
Paix, and who suffers from migraine. When he has one of his 
bad headaches, even the Empress is afraid of him. Women 
have no enemy and have had no Sadowa. When they use 
names having a political significance, it 1s only for their dress 
materials, and they ratify the sensation that prevailed concern- 
ing one of the visitors to the Exhibition by calling two particu- 
larly pretty textiles after him—a “satin Bismarck” and a 
** tulle Bismarck ”’. 

The chronicler, who watched all these things and wrote 
about many of them, watched with anger and concern the 
unintermittently working crater of pleasure, and recognised 
that the rocking-chair (the U.S.A.’s chief success at the 
Exhibition) was more symbolical and more effective than the 
raven-flight of tragedy around the great fair of this Empire.— 
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What ailed him, then, that he thought it necessary to fight 
against the joy of life? Was he, a friend of the people, straying 
into the wrong path? Was he thus regarded? His warfare 
raged against magic and demagogy, which had contrived that 
the joy of life should issue exclusively from the imperial source ; 
and he raged against the rocking-chair as the discovery and the 
patent of this do-nothing State? Those who find life pleasur- 
able are indifferent to ravens. After us, the deluge! Is that 
the device of the time ? What about those who do not sit in 
the merry-go-round, but have responsibilities towards the 
people, and hear the croaking of the ravens, and see the tragi- 
cal shadow? What are they doing or what can they do? 
Thiers delivers the great Mexican funeral oration, in the shadow 
of the shot Maximilian, using words that give everyone present 
goose-flesh. How does the shrewd fellow sum up his ideas as 
to what this gloomy experience should teach ? Active parlia- 
mentary control, “ progressive institutions”’. Thus he says, 
without circumlocution, what is to come : liberalisation of the 
Empire. Morny has been resurrected, and his Colonel without 
a Regiment who is said to be under the distinguished patronage 
of the new president of the Assembly, and will receive the entry 
into the Tuileries, forebodes his own rise to power. Can it be 
that the profound corruption of this interminable Empire is 
necessarily communicated to the spirits of those who are content 
with it ? 

Read, then, the chronicle In Praise of Murdered Righteous- 
ness, called also Anti-Lincoln. For this Abraham Lincoln, a 
farmer’s son from Kentucky, sixteenth president of the North 
American Union, victor against the South in the War of 
Secession and liberator of the slaves, a man with so splendidly 
simple a countenance, lighted up by the radiance of so good a 
heart, that his very uniqueness makes one sad—this Abraham 
Lincoln had ventured to remain an honest man, as if this were 
the most natural thing in the world. Had he really believed 
that such audacity would remain unpunished ; could he have 
cherished the illusion that God, whom nothing escapes, would 
let him destroy all the customs and traditions of an agreeable 
life? His boldness cried for exemplary chastisement ; his end 
was sad, but merited. His fate was a warning. Nay more, it 
was a barrier against any attempt to follow his example. 
None of you, my friends, will every try to walk in his footsteps, 
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for you can see an evil example just as well as you can see a 
good life. Lincoln was assassinated, and you have your 
Universal Exhibition; you have chosen the better part ; 
you are the victors. Let us continue, my friends, to heap up 
debts, to play the political game, to make coups d’états ; to 
wage war for the sake of the speculators ; to transform spurious 
counts into genuine dukes ; to make a few princes and a great 
many commoners unhappy ; to break our oaths and to keep 
our words as little as possible—doing all these things in such a 
way that to make man happy shall cost us very little but bring 
us pots of money. 


Rochefort was gloomy as he sat in the office of the “‘ Figaro ”’. 
November had come; Paradise was breaking up; the last 
sensation among visitors from foreign parts had been Francis 
Joseph, the last and the most féted, whose latest conjuration 
had been to produce the illusion of an alliance with Austria. 
A bold leap had been made over the shadow of the executed 
Maximilian. Nothing of the Exhibition was left beyond 
motley lumber where it had been held on the left bank of the 
Seine. November had come. Just before, there had resounded 
Garibaldi’s new cry for Rome, but his forces had been dispersed 
at Mentana by the papal army with the aid of the French 
auxiliary corps armed with the new Chassepots ; the cry had 
been stilled, and the protective garrison was back in Rome. 
Napoleon would not let Garibaldi come to Rome. Napoleon 
was the Master Magician of the year. What was Rochefort ? 

De Villemessant came in. He had been sent for to the 
Prefecture of Police or to the Ministry for Home Affairs (they 
did not yet know which in the office), probably on account of 
the Anti-Lincoln.—“ A bad piece of work ”’, thought Roche- 
fort; ‘‘a foolish piece of work. One can’t go on like 
that.” 

Figaro did not remove his hat or his overcoat, but merely 
stood his dripping umbrella in the corner, and leaned over the 
chronicler’s table. 

‘* Here you see the most unhappy editor in Paris”, he 
rumbled, radiating delight. 

Rochefort looked up angrily, and said: ‘“ That matters 
nothing to me, nothing at all.”’ 

The editor rumbled out a laugh. ‘“‘ You’re wrong there ”’, 
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he exclaimed, ‘‘ it matters a lot to you. I have had a very 
distressing choice put before me ”’. 

“Ts that so? ”’, asked Rochefort, turning pale, despite his 
assumed indifference. ‘‘ Put the bridle on Rochefort, or shut 
up shop. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

** No, that would not be so dreadful, Monsieur le Comte. 
For if Rochefort had not already bridled himself a little, he 
would assuredly have done so after Mentana. No, my dear 
friend, they were extremely polite, and that is what has brought 
on an attack of goose-flesh. They gave me a concession for 
‘Figaro’ as a political daily, on the proviso that my most 
valuable and most famous collaborator should cease to be a 
member of the staff. I am awfully sorry, old friend ”’. 

Rochefort rose to his feet. ‘“‘ Of course you accepted the 
proviso, de Villemessant ? ” 

** Of course ”’. 

** Congratulations,” said Rochefort, ‘‘ and good-bye ”’. 

*“* Don’t be in such a damned hurry, Rochefort. Where are 
you going ? ” 

‘To the ‘ Soleil’, to the ‘ Temps ’, to the ‘ Constitutionel ’, 
to the ‘ Siecle ’, wherever I damn please. You needn’t bother 
about me, Villemessant ”’. 

The editor took off his hat and his overcoat and rubbed his 
hands. ‘‘ Qh yes, Rochefort, you are famous and notorious. 
You are too famous and too notorious for any newspaper to 
put up with you in the long run. Besides, Rochefort, all this 
need not concern you any longer ”’. 

** No,” said Rochefort. 

“Our patron of blessed memory, the Vice-Emperor, has 
helped you so far as you have gone ; our good Emperor will 
help you still further with the new press-law which (let me 
whisper in your ear) is coming very soon ”’. 

Rochefort said: “I shall give him my best thanks ’’, and 
looked like a cannibal. 

“You are really not much of a chronicler, Rochefort ”. 

‘I know, I am only a jester ”’. 

“The most malicious we have. A pamphleteer, a lam- 
poonist ”’. 

‘* Not yet ”’. 

‘The time has reached that point, Rochefort, no thanks 
either to me or to you, but thanks to the good Emperor. I 
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think that’s rather funny, Monsieur le Comte. The time will 
soon have got so far that you will be able to light it home and 
dismiss it with a curse. Ever since I first knew you you have 
been talking about your ‘ Lantern ’.” 

‘I lack means to found my newspaper ”’. 

De Villemessant laughed. ‘“‘ What means? Courage ? 
Wit ? Hatred ?” 

** Money !”’ shouted Rochefort, in a rage. 

“You can have money. But, my man of the ‘ Lantern’, 
you must remain as witty as the time, whether you light it 
home or gibbet it upon your lamp-post. People want to be 
amused. Make them laugh and laugh and laugh. That is 
the main thing and my main condition ; the time must laugh 
itself to death, Rochefort ”’. 


The Emperor read the Anti-Lincoln, which the prophet 
had sent him with a savage commentary. Then he flung 
both the newspaper cutting and the accompanying letter into 
the waste-paper-basket. The news of Mentana had put him 
in a good mood, and he was thinking of Pio Nono. 

Who was Rochefort ? 


CHAPTER NINE 
PROMETHEUS IN THE UNDER-WORLD 


*“*TA LANTERNE | 


HE newspaper was issued in a blood-red wrapper: 

Since it was a hasty and cheap production, since this 
May of the year 1868 was fine and warm, and since 

the matter was inflammatory enough to make the reader 
extremely hot, the red colour came off. Some of the lady- 
readers, though delighted with the contents, complained that 
red spots were left upon their white or pearl-grey or beige 
gloves. Some of the sweet victresses of the Exhibition year 
were among these lady-readers. The author and editor an- 
swered their complaints gallantly in the second number. 
He would take technical measures to prevent the soiling of 
delicate gloves ; but his newspaper must remain red, blood- 
red ; that was only what ought to be expected by the most 
sensitive of glacé-kid wearers. Morny, seventeen years ago, 
when he was still no more than a count, and not yet Vice- 
Emperor, but was the ill-famed minister for home affairs and 
chief provocative agent in the matter of the coup d’état, had 
said to his shuddering brother Cesar on the day when, punctu- 
ally according to programme, events assumed a serious com- 
plexion, “‘ Monseigneur, you must certainly put on gloves when 
you are making a revolution. But the gloves will not prevent 
your fingers getting stained with blood, and some of the blood 
will run under the nails’. Our author knew nothing about 
this parable of the gloves, for, if he had, he would have used it 
in answer to the complaints. But he knew plenty of other 
things ; he knew enough ; he knew sufficient to enable him 
to give people a rough time by the light of his lantern, and to 
pay off old scores. Besides, after all it was not a case of blood, 
but only of his political colour, of drawing a red line of emphatic 
condemnation beneath the errors of the State, of blood-red 
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chastisement of the sins of the State, of sanguinary witticisms— 
in a word, of the Red Spectre. Nothing would be overlooked. 

The paper was published in a small octavo. In case of need 
you could hide it in the palm of your hand ; it was the size 
of contraband goods, the smugglers’ format of émigré journals. 
All this, however, was but the coquetry of audacity, for the 
paper was not really contraband ; on the contrary, it appeared 
as openly as possible, and without the smallest risk. For on 
May 11th the new press-law, which freed periodicals from 
the muzzle of the censorship, came into force, and twenty 
days later appeared the first issue of ‘‘ La Lanterne”’. Only 
the wrapper was blood-red, and only the format reminded 
anyone of the courage and danger of illegality. That was part 
of the joke ; so was the imperial five-centime stamp with which 
the little newspaper was decorated, the contribution which 
bought the right of publication ; and the ‘‘ Lanterne ”’ served 
to illuminate, to revile, and to gibbet the emblems of the 
stamp and of the State ; the Eagle and Justice. 

The title flamed red in gigantic letters. Beneath it hung the 
open lantern—open for you to see the flame ; beside this, in 
letters of fire, was a facsimile of the author’s signature, “‘ Henri 
Rochefort.”” But there was more than this to see, at the first 
glance. Look how the lantern is suspended to the title ‘‘ La 
Lanterne”’. By a string, a gallow’s-rope, a halter, looped 
round the N ; and the cord, before making its loop round the 
N, is attached to the cross-piece of the L, as a support ; and 
the L is shaped and sharpened like the oblique knife of the 
guillotine.—All this was visible at the first glance. 


On the first day of issue of “‘ La Lanterne’’, a Saturday, 
Rochefort went for a walk with Lucile, now thirteen years of 
age. To tell the truth, it was not only to give pleasure to his 
daughter and therefore to himself, not only on Lucile’s account, 
but on account of *‘ La Lanterne ’’. The pleasant, the confid- 
ing proximity of the girl served to assuage her father’s lamp- 
fever, lamp-fever about “‘ La Lanterne”’. Here was a play 
upon words which he could not use in his paper. Besides, 
should he now make as if he were only going for a pleasant 
walk with his daughter, to enjoy the fine day, to buy lilies of the 
valley at the Madeleine, and drink a cup of chocolate at 
Boissier’s—when in reality he was heading for the big boulevards 
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where there were newspaper kiosks, where he could see 
his Red newspaper—this was surely not behaviour proper to 
a savage pamphleteer ? Rochefort was suffering from lamp- 
fever, forgetting how, when he had been a dramatic critic, he 
had loved to chaff the authors who, white of visage, lurked 
in the back of the managerial box. No matter, his head was 
full of his “‘ Lanterne’’; and Lucile’s prattle reached his 
ears just as little as they were assailed by the street noises of 
the town of happiness and good fortune. 

To walk alone ; or, as one could read on page 1, to be like 
a gentleman quite alone in the political cotillon ; or, to put it 
perhaps more accurately, to be a clown utterly alone in the 
ring—that was a bold venture—not on account of the State 
to which one paid a five-centime stamp for each copy, but on 
account of the buyers.—“ The first sentence is important ”’, 
de Villemessant had said. Here the first sentence ran : “‘ France 
contains, according to the ‘ Imperial Almanack ’ six-and-thirty 
millions ‘ sujets’, without counting the ‘sujets’ for dissatis- 
faction ’’.—-Is that good, is it incisive, is it promising? Is the 
introduction good, which pours forth mockery at the minister 
for home affairs, no longer the gentleman whom the Emperor 
had sacrificed to Eugenie and the clericalists, no, a little man, 
as small as Thiers, but stupid, and of course a man who had 
been a crown lawyer before entering the political field. Was he 
made fun of because, before the coming into force of the new 
press-law, he had refused to grant permission for the publication 
of ‘‘ La Lanterne ” ? How could it be expected that a minister 
of State, who had insisted upon a certain journalist being 
removed from the staff of the “ Figaro ”’ should allow this same 
infamous journalist to issue a newspaper of his own? More- 
over, was not this deriding the prohibition, and, rightly con- 
sidered, a praise of the new press-law, which allowed the lantern 
to be lighted? Oh no, abuse was volleyed even at the new 
press-law, with many jokes about the five-centimes with which 
you could buy a licence to say anything.—What had de 
Villemessant said? “To be a lampoonist is no joke; soft 
words butter no parsnips ”’. 

Lucile nudged her father with her sharp little elbow and 
twittered : “‘ Lanterne ”’. 

Yes, a fat man was coming round the corner carrying the red 
newspaper in his red paw, and laughing so uproariously that 
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the burned-out cigar in the corner of his mouth waggled.— 
Good, fat folk are apt to laugh merrily ; and besides, if one 
heeds such things, they are of good augury. It is only the 
pot-bellied elders of the Senate, immovably enwrapped in the 
obesity of their unimportance, who do not laugh, despite their 
comfortable salary of thirty thousand francs. 

Forty centimes per copy, and an edition of fifteen thousand. 
To the author it had seemed that even twenty centimes would 
be too high a price, and that he would be lucky to sell half the 
number of copies, but de Villemessant overruled his objections, 
saying: ‘° Twenty centimes per copy will barely pay the cost 
of issue, and you will make no profit at all. Anyone who wants 
to read what the unmuzzled Rochefort has to say, and wishes 
to laugh at your cheek, will be glad to fork out forty centimes, 
or even fifty. I am sure, especially now that I have made so 
much advance propaganda, that there will be at least fifteen 
thousand persons ready to pay that price”’. Well, Figaro was 
an expert in these matters, so perhaps he would prove to 
be right; all the same, after reading the “copy” for the 
first issue he said: “‘ You have written better stuff than 
this, Monsieur le Comte. Maybe, however, one can’t write 
better when one has to speak of persons and things by their real 
names instead of by nicknames ’”’.—Would people laugh ? 
Would people buy ? 

*“Lanterne! Lanterne !”’ cried Lucile, excited and happy. 
** Nothing but ‘ Lanternes’ !” 

They strolled across the Place de la Bourse, and here the 
miracle began. A knot of persons surrounded an invisible 
centre. One might think that there had been an accident— 
the dog run over on the boulevard, the dog about which Figaro 
had formulated a philosophy. No, this knot of persons was 
continually being disintegrated and reformed, as people 
struggled towards the centre and others struggled away from 
the centre to the periphery. The entrants had intent faces ; 
the emergents were puffing out their cheeks with delight, or 
were laughing expectantly, each of them carrying in his hand 
the red newspaper he had been successful in buying. “La 
Lanterne !?’—‘‘ La Lanterne ’—in the middle screamed 
and gesticulated a woman, a newspaper vendor, attacked and 
plundered. She was doing her best with arms and legs and belly 
to protect the piles of newspapers. She had not hands enough 
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to deal with the rain of sous, so she snapped at them with her 
toothless mouth, simultaneously volleying expletives. 

The successful buyers were reading as they stood, as they 
walked, as they sat on benches, as they leaned against the 
trees which were clad in the splendour of May; they were 
laughing or smirking or grinning so broadly as to show their 
teeth. Oh, yes, the fellow has called things and persons by their 
plain names. Here is the arch-enemy, who is spoken of again 
and again, so that you cannot forget him: Rouher with his 
Mexican lunacy and his latest authoritarian aria, the last 
disciple of the Duc de Persigny—don’t miss the “de” ; 
“de” Persigny is one of the chosen few ;—Rouher with the 
tenor’s belly ; Morny is far back in the past, but you will see 
him once more, both as a hero of the coup d’état and as Saint- 
Remy ; not one of the Decembrists will be left to rot in 
obscurity ; the coup d’état is the lamp-post of ** La Lanterne ”’. 
Here is the name of Jecker ; all you want to know about Jecker ; 
and much play is made in “ La Lanterne’”’ with the name of 
a duodecimo attorney general as minister for home affairs, 
a minister of State who forbids everything and condemns every- 
thing but has no choice now, being compelled to allow every- 
thing for five centimes. But for how long, dear reader? He is 
getting full value for his five centimes, as you cannot fail to 
notice. See, for instance, the clergy, in the form of our 
particular friend, the most elegant Abbé Bauer, court-preacher 
and lion of high society. Baptised late, very late, but most 
successfully, so that you would scarcely recognise the Hungarian 
note in his saccharine eloquence. ‘“‘If I were Abbé Bauer, 
I should go to the next ball given at the Austrian or Russian 
Embassy, with a moribundus under my arm, and, between 
two quadrilles, I should administer extreme unction to him ”’. 
Yes, that’s the kind of thing you read in “‘ La Lanterne”’, 
after which you smack your thigh, roaring with laughter. 

Now one sees the reader standing stock-still in the middle of 
the street, mouth and eyes opened wide to swallow the little 
page, to read it again, more slowly, with twitching lips, and 
then a loud laugh. That is page 21, where they find Henri 
Rochefort’s confession of Bonapartist faith, the tit-bit of the 
first issue. . 

“TI am a Bonapartist from the depths of my soul. But I am 
entitled to choose my hero out of the dynasty. I am fully 
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entitled to give the palm to Napoleon II. He is my ideal 
sovereign. No one can deny that he must have occupied the 
throne, for his successor is called Napoleon III. What a 
government, my friends; what a government! No taxes, 
no fruitless wars followed by increased taxation ; no expedi- 
tions to distant parts of the world, costing six hundred 
million francs; no all-devouring civil list; no ministers of 
State holding five or six posts each at a hundred thousand 
francs per post ; that is the sort of monarch I want. Yes, 
Napoleon II, I love you, and I admire you beyond all 
bounds. . . . Who will now venture to declare that I am not 
a Bonapartist ? ”’ 

Lucile twitters: “‘Lanterne! lLanterne! Everyone has 
a *‘ Lanterne’ now!” 

The newspaper kiosks are besieged ; copies of the newspaper 
flutter like red birds between the heads and the snatching hands 
of the readers and buyers ; supplies are running out, and still 
would-be buyers come. Everywhere you look, you see some- 
one with the red little sheets in his hand. Rochefort is pale, 
while red spots dance before his eyes; but his daughter 
Lucile sees red spots too. Her father takes a cab, which 
delights the girl. Only a short drive, as far as the corner of the 
rue Coquilliére. They walk down this to enter the tiny rue 
Coq Héron, No. 5; here is the printing office both of the 
** Figaro ” and of the “‘ Lanterne’’. The place is blocked with 
men and carts, newspaper vendors, porters, and messengers 
from book shops, wholesalers, newspaper stalls, kiosks. Here 
no one is laughing, for everyone is cursing. “Is that how you 
do your business? Why haven’t you a better system of dis- 
tribution, damn you? Five hundred copies? No, a thousand, 
three thousand ! ’—Father and daughter elbow their way to the 
entrance and fight to get upstairs. Above, in the middle of the 
scrum, stands Monsieur Dubuisson, the printer, handing out 
supplies, promising more, cursing and swearing, to the great 
delight of Lucile. Then Dubuisson catches sight of Henri 
Rochefort. ‘“‘ Call yourself an editor ? ” he screams, drowning 
the shouts from the struggling throng. “Sacré nom d’nom ! 
The demand for this first issue is now somewhere between 
forty thousand and fifty thousand. I can’t get the extra ones 
across, for I have no folders. I’ve been combing out the whole 
quarter. Can’t get a girl. Make yourself useful, Monsieur 
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Rochefort, find me some girls; then we can sell our fifty 
thousand, Rochefort ! ”’ 

Rochefort turned on his heel, unable to say a word. He 
did not want to talk. In the Place des Victoires he took a cab. 
They drove from one bookbinder’s to another, sending folders 
to the rue Coq Héron 5. Lucile was in ecstacies. By the even- 
ing, the circulation of “‘ La Lanterne ”’ had turned the hundred- 
and-twenty-thousand mark. 


** This is the very devil,” said the Emperor; ‘as bad as 
Mexico ”’. 

** Those who read such stuff will despise it’, said Eugenie. 

‘““ What are you talking about ?”’ said the Emperor with a 
wry smile. ‘“‘ Don’t you know that some people have a prefer- 
ence for despicable women, and often have occasion to rue it ?”’ 

** Report runs that Morny warned you against him ”’. 

“Not me. Persigny declared, however, he wanted to pinch 
Monsieur Rochefort as long ago as 1863. However, the older 
our prophet gets, the farther back into the past does he date his 
prophecies ”’. 

‘Well, my dear, as you know, I don’t think much of your 
Persigny ; but is not ‘La Lanterne’ the result of the new 
liberties ? ”’ 

** No ”’, said the Emperor wearily. “ It is the outcome of the 
old lack of liberty. Let the dirty water run away in full sight 
of everybody. After a time, perhaps, the current will flow 
clear, or people will conceive a longing for clean water. 
That alone should suffice.” 


De Villemessant was reading the proof of the second issue. 
“Man alive”’, he exclaimed, “ accept my congratulations. 
You’ve let yourself go this time. Is it your ambition to become 
Henri le Désiré? You’ve courage, anyhow, if courage is the 
right word.” He looked at the Lantern Man. The celebrated 
Rochefort, who in one week had earned forty thousand 
francs, did not look particularly pleased. ‘“Filth”’, he 
answered. “‘ Everything is filthy. You'll find those words in 
the second issue ”’. 

Yes, those words were there, or words to that effect, about a 
tragical matter, no cause for laughter. One page was devoted 
to mad Charlotte at Laeken, who was continually screaming : 
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** Everything is filthy ; God, how filthy everything is! Clean 
it! Clean it !**—‘‘ I am not a psychiatrist °’, said the Lantern 
man; “‘ but when the widow of the shot Maximilian screams 
that everything is filthy, and that a great cleansing is essential, 
it seems to me that she is the most clear-sighted princess in 
Europe.”’—No, this was no matter for laughter, but rather for 
tears. It was enough to make one’s gorge rise. Look at the 
troubadours of the Mexican affair and of the coup d’état, the 
speculators, the adventurers, the men who had given them- 
selves titles of nobility. That powerful duke, for instance, who 
appeared before the Peers’ Court of 1840 under a very different 
name, as a Monsieur Fialin, or something of that sort, a 
corporal of hussars retired on half-pay—or is that tale pure 
fiction, Monsieur “de” Persigny? Enough to make one’s 
gorge rise, surely. 

How does it come to pass? the Lantern Man asks himself. 
(Writes it in his newspaper, having discovered an amazing 
injustice on the part of history)—-How can it have come to pass 
that, in official circles, in school books, and even in sireet- 
ditties on hurdy-gurdies, while there were continual references 
to Queen Hortense, there was never to be heard, even in the 
mouth of the best paid laureate, a friendly word concerning 
Hortense’s husband, Louis Roi de Hollande? Put the question 
wherever you please, ask it with the utmost courtesy and con- 
sideration, but you will never get a clear answer. There must 
be some hidden reason, which escapes the most penetrating 
intelligence.—What are you laughing at? 

The sales of the second number of “‘ La Lanterne ”’ totalled 
one hundred and fifty thousand. Supposing, at a reasonable 
estimate, that each copy is read by five persons on the average, 
and remembering that in the year of the Universal Exhibition 
the population of the Ville Lumiére was round about eighteen 
hundred thousand, it follows that at least one out of every three 
persons in Paris must have read No. 2 of the paper. Here is 
a new version of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Yet Rochefort, the most-talked-of man in the metropolis, 
does not look as if he were highly gratified. 

“Too much filth’, said the Emperor to Prefect Pietri. 
“You must at least clean up the streets ”’. 

The open sale of the paper in the streets was prohibited. 
Rochefort, at length, looked pleased when a commissary of 
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police, very courteously and somewhat embarrassed (since he 
was dealing with a famous man) laid the official document upon 
the editor’s table. Why was the Lantern Man so much pleased ? 
Had he regarded it as shameful that Paris should surrender 
without striking a blow, when attacked “ with bludgeon and 
stiletto ’’, as the most distinguished democrat of the Second 
Empire, Prévost-Paradol, turning up his distinguished nose, 
remarked in his distinguished newspaper. 

‘*Our new Désiré seems to be aspiring towards a neat little 
martyrdom which is not so easy to achieve ; as he will find out 
if he takes the trouble to ask little Thiers or the old Désiré ’’. 
It was noticeable that Figaro’s commentaries on “ La Lanterne’”’ 
were becoming a trifle acerb. , 

Rochefort, however, made the prohibition of street-sales the 
chief feature of the third issue of his weekly. The question arose 
he said, why this embargo had been laid upon his paper. 
Was it because of the diffusion of falsehood and calumny in 
word and writing? Where was the untruth? Was it not 
true that Monsieur Rouher regarded Mexico as the greatest 
idea of the Empire (not, of course, the Empire of the shot 
Maximilian) ? Was it not true that when “de” Persigny 
appeared before the Court of Peers he was called plain Fialin, 
or something of that sort? Was it not true that Queen 
Hortense was far more popular than had been her husband 
Louis Roi de Hollande, a man who remained enigmatically in 
the background, and received little attention even during his 
lifetime ? Why should the author or any other of the countless 
contemporary Bonapartists be forbidden, from among the three 
members of the dynasty, to select No. 2 as a special object for 
devotion ? Where is the falsehood ? Or can it be that the State 
is unable to endure the truth, and must therefore seek means 
for preventing the huge circulation of “‘ La Lanterne” ? The 
upshot is, my friends, a new topography of the good city of 
Paris. On one side we have the foot-pavement, where are the 
kiosks and other newspaper stalls. This belongs to the State 
and is lanternless, truthless, dark. ‘The other side,.where the 
shops are, is the realm of truth, and is brightly lit. For in the 
shops, good friends, you will find plenty of lamps, since in the 
shops ‘‘ La Lanterne ”’ is on sale. The State itself puts before 
you the choice between light and shade. What an owlish 
State it must be, what a photophobic State, deliberately choos- 
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ing to remain in the shadow! Don’t forget that next year is 
the year of the election. . . 

Every Saturday, a hundred and fifty thousand lanterns, 
fell into the town, a rain of falling stars. There were many 
more shops than newspaper-stalls. If there was no bookseller’s 
or stationer’s nearby, then all sorts of dealers disposed of the 
red newspaper. There are seven days in the week, and in each 
number of ‘‘ La Lanterne”’ a careful day-to-day report was 
given, of all the days from Saturday to Friday. Not a diary, 
but a balance-sheet, an illumination of the two imperial 
decades ; especially an account of its dark and evil beginning, 
of its wars, its expeditions, its justice, its administration, its 
morality, its leading personalities. Nothing was forgotten ; 
and the items were marked off from one another by tiny 
lanterns ; everything was thus illuminated ; even jokes stood 
between a pair of lanterns; good jokes and bad ones, 
always political, always malicious. Other news-items, thus 
illuminated, were little daily dramas. The story of sempstresses, 
who committed suicide because they could earn no more than 
fifty centimes a day, and did not wish to become street-walkers ; 
of students who had been cut down with sabres, and their 
bodies carried into the Hétel Dieu, because they wanted to 
preserve liberty; collections for the families of political 
prisoners. Also, as counterpoint to imperialism there were 
numberous quotations from the works written by one Louis 
Napoleon when he had been a State prisoner in the fortress 
of Ham ; especially from the Extirpation of Poverty. The little 
lanterns also dealt roundly with God, presumably because he 
was so fond of the Emperor—or, perhaps, because God did 
not exist, his place being taken by the Emperor, who certainly 
did exist. Even more roundly did the little lanterns deal with 
the Church and its hierarchy, ranging from Pio Nono at the 
top to Abbé Bauer at the bottom. Then, suddenly, the little 
lanterns were flashed back into the remote past, far earlier 
than the coup d’état, to singe the great legend, that of the 
murderous War God, whose signum was still valid; the 
sanctified, disastrous N.—What more do you want? 

What, indeed, was left for our Rochefort to devour? He 
provided a livelihood for the caricaturists, and not only for the 
photographers, who supplied a portrait of him to hang in 
every shop where “ La Lanterne ”’ was on sale. The dealers, 
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too, showed his photo. <A sketch which in August increased 
tenfold the circulation of an obscure comic paper, showed his 
huge head with nubbly brow, the black bush of hair, the little 
flames of the eyebrows above the cannibal eyes and dilated 
nostrils, the maw beset with the teeth of a beast of prey ; and 
upon the pitchfork which the bony hand was lifting towards 
the mouth one saw another Rochefort head, in miniature, 
no larger than the mouth that was about to swallow it— 
looking rather alarmed, this head : 


“*. . . and in his wrath so hellish, 
Himself devours—with what relish ? ”° 


When one has a face like Rochefort’s, a lantern face, a torch 
face, that flames forth from amid the masses, as illuminating 
and unforgettable as a picture-book face of the Evil One, fame 
becomes a scourge. . . . His secretary reads the love-letters, the 
commendatory letters, and the threatening letters, that the 
post brings daily by hundreds, but Rochefort, the Lantern 
Man, cannot extinguish his face or hide it behind a curtain 
when he leaves his home for his office or his office for his home. 
What a life, to be thus recognised by every third person he 
meets. Rochefort, stared at, mobbed, dogged—Rochefort ! 
Rochefort ! The head-waiter at Brébants does a good trade 
reserving seats for the curious who want places close to the 
table where Rochefort usually has his déjeuner. As for the 
students, they wear tiny lanterns dangling from their watch- 
chains or stuck into their buttonholes ; they salute him with 
their walking-sticks whenever they encounter him; or form 
themselves into an escort, crying “ Long live Rochefort !” 
** Vive la Lanterne !”’ But Rochefort was a bashful man. 

‘I can remember,”’ wrote Figaro acidly, “ that in the year 
1848 leaden discs appeared suddenly in buttonholes and in 
hats ; they bore an eagle on one side, and on the other the 
profile of the Désiré. He was wise enough, however, to lead 
a quiet life as a refugee in London ”’. 

In No. 12, in the diary for Monday, August roth, we read : 
** Seventy-eight years ago, at this hour, the people was plunder- 
ing the Tuileries. To-day we see the precise opposite.—I 
console myself with the thought that political right returns 
when governments go away. I can remember the story of a 
man who was deprived of his political rights after having, at 
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Boulogne, smashed the chin of an unfortunate private. But 
this famous conspirator must have recovered his political rights, 
for he was subsequently able to set a crown upon his head. 
I have been forbidden, henceforward, to write anything about 
the coup d’état. Yet all the ministers of State speak of the 
coup d’état as ‘the Glorious Deed of December 2nd’. If it 
was a Glorious Deed, why may I not mention it? Ifit was not 
a Glorious Deed why did you do it ?>—The Prince Imperial 
presided over the distribution of prizes for the State competition. 
Young Eugéne Cavaignac, son of the general who so loyally 
handed over the reins of power to the man who was to perform 
the Glorious Deed (the one I was just talking about), was 
asked by the minister for education to accept the first prize for 
Greek translation ; but Eugéne Cavaignac refused to take it 
from the hands of the heir to the thronc.—One cannot show 
a more radical form of opposition ; one cannot more plainly 
manifest one’s hostility to the reigning dynasty. Still, France 
is happy, the sovereign is beloved, his son is the idol ofour youth, 
so we can wager that Cavaignac’s rebellion will be received 
with catcalls and protests. Well, you have lost your wager. 
The laureates of all the Parisian high-schools, frantically 
applauded the rebellion of Eugéne Cavaignac. I am quite 
ready to believe, therefore, that the government will not 
accuse ‘ La Lanterne ’ of having incited either the applause or 
the rebellion or both.” 


Loulou was pale and melancholy, far too melancholy for 
a boy of twelve, even after such an experience. Subsequently 
he shed tears again; but even when he shed tears he was 
charming. Then he went for a walk with his tutor, a general 
with an outraged expression. The Emperor did not say a word 
but tramped up and down the drawing-room. Now he walked 
so heavily, that one might rather say he waded. There were 
guests at Fontainbleau, in the St. Louis Drawing-Room. 
Eugenie stared stolidly into vacancy, but the handkerchief she 
held in her hand was crumpled into a ball. ° We count for 
nothing now’”’, she said in a loud and hoarse voice. An 
embarrassed silence followed. Eugenie had pouches beneath 
her eyes ; this was obvious to-day for the first time. She jumped 
up, threw her head back, and opened her mouth. Then she 
laughed, with rigid face and twitching shoulders. The 
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Emperor waddled up to her and led her out of the room, 
calling ‘‘ Corvisart ” as he went. Secretary Conti closed the 
folding-doors behind the imperial pair and stationed himself 
on guard. Secretary Franceschini Pietri ran to fetch Dr. 
Corvisart, physician-in-ordinary. The guests were greatly 
embarrassed. Through the wall, they heard Eugenie’s loud 
laughter, horrible laughter, hoarse as she breathed out, rattling 
as she breathed in, like the braying of an ass. The visitors 
fled on to the stairs leading to the Court of Fountains. 

On Sunday the Emperor, holding in his hand the latest 
issue of “‘ La Lanterne’’, said to Prefect Pietri: ‘“‘ Make an 
end of this business at once. Send the documents to the 
public prosecutor. Code pénal, paragraphs 59 and 60, will, 
I think, apply to the case ”’. 

** Immediate arrest, in view of the possibility of flight ? ”’ 

The Emperor hesitated for a moment, and then said: 
** After all, I am not the public prosecutor ”’. 


“* Monsieur le Comte ”’, said Figaro, turning up at an unusual 
hour, “ although I am merely a shareholder, I have thought it 
wise to keep in touch with the minions of this accursed regime. 
A police commissary who is a friend of mine has seen the 
warrant which will be served on you to-morrow morning at 
six o’clock. If you take my advice, you will draw all the money 
you have banked here in Paris, unless (as is the way with 
Désirés) you have taken the precaution of transferring the 
bulk of it to other European capitals—and you will catch the 
evening train to Brussels.”’ 

** No,”’ said Rochefort. 

‘Listen to me’’, rejoined Figaro. “‘ According to my 
informant, and as usually happens in such cases as yours, 
you will get a sentence of two or three years’ imprisonment 
with a fine of from ten to twenty thousand francs. You can 
make another twenty thousand francs as easy as paff, but time 
lost is time lost for ever.” 

** My business is to stay here and face the music ’’, answered 
Rochefort. 

** Do be reasonable, my dear fellow ”’, putin Figaro. “ Your 
business is to make people laugh, but not at you. To make an 
example of yourself by standing up for your rights would be 
absurd. Don’t destroy your own work ; don’t cut the thread of 
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your success ; and, above all, don’t overrate either one or the 
other. The sparks from your lantern will not set the Empire 
ablaze, but will only scorch its skin. In fact, you have succeeded 
in giving the Empire the measles of liberty, one of those 
maladies of childhood from which people don’t die, but which 
can, sometimes, produce a susceptibility for serious illness. Once 
you get yourself into clink, you will be forgotten, before the 
doctors are called in to make a diagnosis ; you will be forgotten 
like a dark lantern ”’. 

“I know, Villemessant, that you think the light of my 
lantern has become too glaring ”’. 

“If so, my dear colleague, that is only because my share 
in ‘ La Lanterne ’ is too small, and I own ‘ Figaro ’ which sheds 
a good light of its own. I want your lantern to go on burning, 
though more moderately. Your pugnacious weekly has, both 
as to matter and form, assumed so clearly the aspect of an 
émigré periodical that a trifling change in the editor’s address— 
from Paris to Brussels—will scarcely be noticeable. What you 
lose in circulation through difficulties of delivery will be offset 
in pungency. So far as you personally are concerned, Roche- 
fort, no Désiré without exile. That has become a historical 
axiom. Such a comfortable exile, too, with round about 
half a million francs at your disposal, and accompanied by the 
good wishes of millions of readers of ‘La Lanterne’. Why, 
even Hugo the Great did not get so many readers or so many 
francs till he was established on his island, to beat them up 
out of Napoleon the Little and les misérables of the Second 
Empire.” 

Rochefort took the evening train for Brussels. 

The following appeared in the twelfth issue of “‘ La Lanterne” ; 

‘“ We are given to understand that the present heat is due to 
the approach of a still invisible comet. At all times, as is well 
known, comets have been the forerunners of great events. 
I am expecting only one great event in this world, but I have 
no luck. You will see, that great events will not come this year. 
I have fancied, however, that I am the man who must make 
rhymes for Duke Morny, as Corneille did for Richelieu. There 
is about the same difference between Corneille and myself as 
between Richelieu and Morny, though the beards of the two 
latter closely resembled one another. Morny demanded a 
rhyme for ‘ LA FRANCE’ ”’. 
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**T could find only one, only one : 
** © SOUFFRANCE !? ”” 


ILLUMINATIONS 


Single-handed, the ailing Emperor conceded public liberties , 
one after another ; freedom of the press, the right of public 
meeting, the right of forming trade unions ; transferring his 
sovereign rights piecemeal to the two Houses of Parliament in 
the Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg—doing this in opposi- 
tion to the will of the Empress, of the ministers of State, of his 
friends, of the governmental parties ; while Persigny, fierce 
defender of State authority, put up the most strenuous resistance, 
fighting from ditch to ditch. The Emperor, however, had 
promised to concede these liberties, and conceded them, 
though made miserable by his own obstinacy. His adversaries, 
who tried to delay the fulfilment of his pledges and deprive 
the liberties of their freshness, retaliated by an unhappy change 
of front. They distrusted the gifts, were by no means delighted, 
gave no thanks to the afflicted and inscrutable giver. What was 
his purpose ? Was he moved by the longing to disburden his 
sick body or his sick soul? Or was he trying to postpone that 
which was to come; or, maybe, to hasten the inevitable ? 
See how, in addition to granting these liberties, he promulgated 
the new military law, the great plan of army reorganisation. 
But he had no luck here, any more than with the gift of civic 
freedom. Death made havoc with his friends in the last year 
of that unlucky decade ; or, rather, since the lonely Emperor 
had no friends, there died that year the few men who were 
important to him : Walewski, whose face was a morose replica 
of the War God’s, but who had understood better than anyone 
else since Morny’s death the nature of an imperial democracy ; 
then there passed away the clever minister for foreign affairs, 
who had had so much presence of mind, and had shown in the 
dispute about Luxemburg that he knew how to deal with a 
grave crisis which involved the danger of war ; the president 
of the Senate, a distinguished crown lawyer; then Niel, 
marshal of Solferino fame, minister for war, army reformer. 
What a succession of disasters. His star was no longer to be 
seen, had been invisible for a long time now ; but there were 
innumerable lanterns, a rain of sparks. The wind of the time 
blew “‘ La Lanterne ” in all directions, it singed everything, 
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riddled and spoiled everything that was left in the way of 
respect for the imperial gift of tolerance. The new garment 
was torn and ragged almost as soon as it was put on ; but the 
clothes which the man who sported this new garment wore 
underneath were those of a sansculotte. The resulting image 
was a strange one, really ludicrous. 

Well, what did one see whithersoever one might look? 
Had life ceased, of a sudden, to be pleasant? If, anywhere, 
its pretty clothes dropped off, was there nothing to be seen 
underneath but the nakedness of poverty? Who would 
venture to maintain as much, in the ostensibly well-fed last 
year of the luxuriant decade? Not even the “ Lanterne ” 
would maintain it, though the subversive periodical laboriously 
combed the daily dramas of the great city for horrors and State- 
atrocities, looking for the Morgue wherever its rays fell. No, 
no, life was still good, the city of happiness and good fortune 
was still the most beautiful town in the world, was a permanent 
exhibition ; credit was stable, money circulated in abundance, 
new State edifices, new streets, new quarters were being 
constructed ; nowhere else in the world could people eat, 
drink, gamble, dance, make festival so well. Nevertheless, 
whithersoever one looked, one saw life veering, with all its 
good things, with the cheerful, frivolous, sarcastic, sharp-edged, 
inquisitive spirit of the time, into a critical attitude towards 
the State, into politics that is to say ; and, indeed, since such 
an impetus is apt to overshoot its mark, into radicalism. 

Critical of the State, manifestly political, had suddenly 
become the mental attitude of the Latin Quarter. There upon 
the left bank, where once an anonymous writer had composed a 
street ditty about Casar’s wife, one could see the intellectual 
outcome of two decades, of the struggle between science and 
faith, of the struggle between the University and the Church. 
The spiritual freedom for which professors and students were 
now fighting was conceived as political liberty : and this could 
not be a gift from the Emperor, but only from that spirit which 
had to renovate the social order, and therefore had to renovate 
the State. Science, which had repudiated dogmatic faith, was 
spreading the notion that morality is independent of creed. 
Though it did not deny God, it ignored him. In these matters 
science had of late been backed up by the political philosophy 
of Youth, which was atheistic, freethinking, and republican. 
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University lectures had become political meetings, especially 
the lectures attended by medical students. These lectures 
jumped the barriers between therapeutics and sociology— 
the symptomatic disquisitions of the lecturers being greeted 
with catcalls or applause according as they were or were not 
conceived to have a revolutionary political trend. The revolu- 
tionary impetus thus engendered extended beyond the walls of 
the lecture-theatre, becoming intensified in widening circles, 
more and more materialistic, spreading through countless free- 
thinking circles to the more and more radical aggregates of the 
parties of the Left and among the imitators of the clubs of 
1789—to take shape, at last, in the postulate of the neo- 
Jacobins : “ Become thoroughgoing atheists, and then you will 
be good revolutionaries.” It was obviously simpler to deny 
the existence of God than to deny the existence of the Emperor, 
who had certainly granted the right of public meeting. Still, 
hatred of God was hatred of the Emperor, for one must begin 
somewhere. To renounce the institutions of the Church was 
to make one’s first demonstration against the State. The dead 
must demonstrate by renouncing priests and consecrated ground ; 
and behind the funeral procession of some poor devil about to 
be interred without religious rights, some fellow who in life had 
been a nobody, would march, drums beating and banners flying, 
the freethinkers’ brigade of the quarter in which he had lived. 
One who denies God will also deny the gods; one who 
renounces dogma, destroys legends—and not only the legends 
of the saints. The craving for knowledge, which flourished on 
the left bank and spread thence, took the form of political 
indignation ; and, such a movement must lead, in the end, to 
revolutionary fervour. The latest development of revolutionary 
atheism was a demand for unceasing change. Anyone who 
casts down the idols of history, and above all anyone who 
destroys the dynastic fairy-tale, disclosing it to be no more than 
an adroit popularisation which is nothing but a national 
masquerade, will become a revolutionary. If, thus late in the 
day, one can recognise that the Name has made the history of 
the time, not the dubious scion who bears the Name ; that the 
Napoleonic hat was what counted, rather than the speciously 
Napoleonic head; that it has always been the Name, the 
scaffolding of the sacrosanct sign, which has held the rotten 
structure together and has illuminated the facade—so be it, 
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one can attack the War God with the good new weapon of the 
free spirit, refusing him the immunity of the Pantheon. Once 
the Name has been overthrown, the bearer of that Name falls 
with it, since he has no other prop. Presumably, at any rate, 
he has no other prop ; and, even if he does not fall, one will 
have given him a good shake. There is no longer a censorship 
of books, thanks to the bearer of the Name. The History of the 
Consulate and the First Empire, which has naturally been 
ignored by the court and by official historiographers, need not 
be a monopoly of little Thiers, who as a politician is not quite so 
antiquated as he is as a historian, though becoming somewhat 
of a legendary figure. Let him rest in peace, for his own sake, 
protected by the nimbus of the old eagle. Critical historio- 
graphers of a new school are appearing on the scene, thrusting 
aside eagles, battles, Grand’ Armée, and gloire, limning the 
portrait of the political dictator. Since this portraiture is 
effected in the name of political liberty, it is a most disagree- 
able picture, surrounded by all the victims the hungry idol 
demanded, by the hecatombs of twenty murderous years—for 
the Consulate and the First Empire, taken together, lasted well- 
nigh twenty years. In the wake of this illuminating new science 
came popular pamphlets, not talking this time of murderous 
years, but of the greatest mass-murderer in history. Since, 
however, the web of which the legend is woven is at once as 
tough as bunting and as tenuous as a fairy-tale, and so abun- 
dant that it waves wide and high above the realm of history, 
extending into the realm of fable and unreason, into the land 
of dreams—it is appropriate that the poets of the new liberty 
should now appear upon the stage. They do not elucidate, do 
not criticise, do not revile, but paint a new picture of the 
legend, showing the reverse of the shield. No longer do they 
describe the War God and his archangels, but speak of the 
sacrificed masses, of the sorrows and the greatness of the 
common man, of the spurious enthusiasm and real despair of 
the conscripts, of bivouacs, the horrors of the battlefield, of 
hospitals, blood and filth, burning sunshine, dust-storms, and 
icy cold. Closely associated with these, caressing them, come 
idylls, tales of the sweetness of life; of husband, wife, and 
children in their homes ; of wheat waving in the wind before 
the little cottage—the joys of a quiet, untroubled, free and 
inconspicuous life, the Joys of peace.—— 
2K 
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Now the Name has been riddled, singed ; it is done for ; 
it may carry him along for a while yet, but N has become the 
mark of Cain. The free spirit continues its march. A new task 
has been assigned ; the dethroned idol will be used as a batter- 
ing-ram to overturn the solid seenting house which the bearer 
of the Name has built upon the foundations of the First 
Empire—that is to say upon a fiction which is already crumbling 
beneath our assault. The new task is a study, scientific, 
precise, and inexorable, of the way in which the Second Empire 
began. Not without effect has been the dance of the lanterns 
round the coup d’état ; their reiterated dance round the coup 
d’état and its Decembrists. Seventeen years is a long time, 
and the originators of that crime against the State have 
sedulously encouraged grass or even laurels to grow over its 
tomb. But those inspired with the craving for knowledge tear 
away these fancy trappings above the tomb, dig deep into the 
earth, exhume the bones of the victims and bring them into 
the light of day. What matter that their historical criticisms 
cannot be exact, that their science cannot be free from flaws, 
that opposing testimony is lacking, that of the originator of 
the coup d’état. Eugéne Ténot’s stimulating work Paris in 
December 1851 has, nevertheless, so much scientific exactitude, 
and achieves so much by the dry tone of its chronicle of horror, 
that whatever in it may have been false or exaggerated sounds 
as matter-of-fact and probable as truth itself. The result is 
that the heroes of liberty in the tenth arrondissement, on the 
barricades of Saint-Antoine, and those who fell in the massacre 
of December 4th, are splendidly resurrected and restored to the 
consciousness of the people. The publicist marauders who 
followed the scientists or pseudo-scientists as gleaners had an 
easy time of it and abundant gleanings. For, since the old 
legend under the sign of N (now definitively destroyed) had 
been of so much value to the war-makers and the despots, it 
was necessary to find a new legend, concerning those who 
had fought to the death on behalf of political liberty. Only 
in that way could the people be inspired with a revolutionary 
faith, than which none other was permissible. Consequently 
there was revived the memory of Jean Baudin, elected as repre- 
sentative of the people to the Assembly of 1849. On December 
3, 1851, Baudin, wearing his red scarf, summoned the workers 
of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine to defend liberty. In reply, 
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they growled: “ Why should we get ourselves killed for the 
sake of your twenty-five francs ? ’—twenty-five francs being 
the daily stipend of a deputy. Whereupon, shouting “I will 
show you how a man can die for five-and-twenty francs”, 
Baudin mounted the barricade and was shot down. With him 
perished liberty. 


About twenty men were marching gloomily towards Mont- 
martre Cemetery, escorted by a few friendly or perplexed 
gendarmes ; for this was no merely ceremonial visit to a grave, 
but a revolutionary demonstration, which had been written 
up or denounced by the newspapers according to their several 
complexions. It was November 2nd, All Souls’ Day ; but the 
demonstrators were not in search of “‘ all souls’ on behalf of 
faith in the revolution. They wanted only one soul. In the 
event, this one soul was difficult to find. A long search was 
needed for the hidden tomb. Where on earth had Baudin 
been buried ? 

Twenty is not a very large number of demonstrators to 
shark up for a new and ardent legend; not very many by 
way of a response to the loud and pompous appeal that had 
been made to celebrate the dead hero. The man who was 
leading the demonstration was the man who had written that 
appeal—an ultra-Left, professional revolutionary, hardened 
by the hard life of an underground political agitator, by his 
membership of numerous secret societies, and by his experiences 
as prisoner in most of the French prisons from Paris to Cayenne, 
now out of prison for a change and editor of the “ Réveil ’’. 
He was, of course, well known to the police ; and so were his 
lieutenants, two communist writers and two shoemakers, father 
and son.—— 

Where was Jean Baudin buried ? Somewhere close to the 
Carrefour de la Croix, in the shadow of the Great Cross. Still, 
they could not find him, the dead hero. He was in hiding. A 
conspicuous object was the mausoleum of the Cavaignacs. 
There was already a considerable gathering in front of the tomb 
of Godefroy Cavaignac, the journalist and republican politi- 
cian; not before that of his brother the general Eugéne 
Cavaignac, the military dictator who suppressed the June 
rising of 1848. ‘These Cavaignac demonstrators were quiet 
fellows, maybe of like political sentiments with the Baudin 
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demonstrators, though perhaps they had never heard Jean 
Baudin’s name. Where the devil was Baudin buried? The 
elder of the two cobblers, a practical man, not tongue-tied by 
the importance of the occasion as was the veteran revolutionist, 
asked one of the cemetery attendants. “ Baudin, Baudin .. . 
Ah, no doubt you mean Admiral Charles Baudin”. The 
cobbler snarled a negative, turned on his heel, and resumed the 
search methodically. Avenue de la Croix, blank; turn 
right into the Avenue d’Artot, blank; turn left into the 
Avenue de Polignac, a painter, an author, an actor, and at 
length Baudin, deputy. 

The demonstrators stand to listen while one of the communist 
writers makes a speech. Then a young fellow armed with 
a pistol takes up his parable, shouting “‘ The People and 
Youth ;”’ there follow cries ‘‘ Vive Baudin! Vive la liberté !”’ 
The man with the pistol shouts: ‘‘ Vive la République ! ”— 
** Not so loud !”’ puts in the old cobbler, who is a practical 
fellow. ‘Those who have been quietly demonstrating at the 
tomb of Godefroy Cavaignac join the group beside Baudin’s 
grave, and take up the cry, swelling the little crowd to sixty, 
and then to a hundred. The man with the pistol shouts : “‘ This 
will be the last year of the Empire ’.—‘‘ Not this year, but 
next *’, say others.—‘‘ No, no, this year I tell you,” vociferates 
the stripling.—‘“* Not so loud ”’, insists the old cobbler, pushing 
forward his son, who is a poet, and recites some verses of his 
own. By now there are two hundred persons assembled, and 
the other communist writer begins to speak. Suddenly there 1s 
heard the roll of drums. ‘“‘ The soldiers, damned bloodhounds”’, 
shouts the man with the pistol. ‘I shall shoot!” The elder 
cobbler covers his mouth with one hand and takes away his 
pistol with the other. The friendly or perplexed gendarmes 
smile broadly, for they know that the cemetery wardens 
beat drums when closing-time comes. The “‘ minions of the 
law *”? goodnaturedly explain this to the demonstrators. The 
meeting breaks up, and the demonstrators march off in a 
compact body ; again there are no more than twenty of them. 

But the spirit of the revolution had risen from the dead, 
and had begun to shout more loudly than any such voice for 
the last twenty years. With a borrowed voice, however, with 
the lively, young, and savage voice of a professional barrister ; 
without any necromancy, and therefore terribly real. Still, 
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the occasion was trifling, a macabre carnival, and a very 
trifling conjuration. Why, then, did the State begin to thrash 
the air, tilting at the pitiful demagogic distillate of a wraith 
which had not anything like the solidity of a spectre worth 
considering ? Why did not the authorities smile in a friendly if 
perplexed fashion, without raising a hand, showing the wisdom 
the gendarmes had shown in the cemetery ? Why did not the 
Emperor, who in general was a shrewd man, answer the appeal 
of the “* Réveil ’’ by sending a cheque for five hundred francs 
as his contribution to the proposed Baudin memorial ? Had he 
done so, no doubt the other five hundred francs that were 
requisite would speedily have been forthcoming, the monument 
would have been erected, and would have been as mute as was 
the neighbouring monument to Godefroy Cavaignac the repub- 
lican.—Even Rouher, though no friend of popular liberties, 
advised against a prosecution ; and the minister for justice 
regarded such a step as politically inopportune. Why did the 
Emperor allow his minister for home affairs, sometime public 
prosecutor, to issue a warrant for the arrest of the revolutionary 
editor of the “ Réveil ’’ and the four subordinate leaders of the 
demonstration, that the five of them and the spirit of the defunct 
Baudin might be charged in court with inciting to a breach of 
the peace, charged with conduct which was punishable in 
accordance with the terms of the obsolete dictatorial Law of 
General Safety remembered chiefly because it had been 
denounced recently in “ La Lanterne ”’ ? Perhaps the Emperor 
was very ill when the decision was come to, blinded and deaf- 
ened by his ailments, unable to take an interest in public 
affairs ; or it may have been one of the days when his forgotten 
wrath would blaze up again, his anger on account of public 
ingratitude, his memory of his animus against such men as the 
defunct Baudin. 

The upshot was that the fierce Gascon voice of the barrister 
Gambetta was raised in court against the coup d’état and 
against the man who, after swearing to defend the Republic, 
had destroyed it. This man was the Emperor. Those who 
heard these mouthings in open court hardly dared to breathe. 
The presiding judge commented mockingly upon the noisy 
debut of the young advocate, who had at length found some- 
thing on which to whet his political teeth. The public prose- 
cutor barked valiantly. But Gambetta’s clarion voice made 
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light of sarcasm and counterstroke, filling the court, the metro- 
polis, France, with words that had not been heard since the 
opening months of 1848. 

“On December 2nd, Paris was humbugged by lies about 
the provinces and the provinces were humbugged by lies about 
Paris. Steam and the telegraph became tools of the regime. 
The departments were loudly informed that Paris had been 
subjugated. Subjugated? No, murdered, shot down, mas- 
sacred.—Listen, you who sit in high places. For seventeen 
years you have been the absolute, the unrestricted masters of 
France. What signalises you most clearly, because it bears 
witness most unmistakably to your uneasy consciences, is this, 
that you have never dared to say: ‘We proposed to make 
December 2nd a day of national festival’. Well and good, we 
shall make December 2nd a day of national festival ; we claim 
it for ourselves ; we shall never cease to celebrate it. Year 
after year we shall commemorate it as the day of our dead, until 
that day comes when the country is once more its own master, 
having convicted you of a crime against the nation, having 
done so in the name of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ! ”’ 

This speech made the Second Empire quake, for the first 


time. 


Or was it only the earth which quaked, not the State ; only 
the town of Paris which, for a diversion, was dancing the 
political cancan in its public halls ? Was the country at large 
not affected, after all? A new channel for liberty had been dug 
by the State. Well, let mud, rubbish, and debris flow along it, 
as a deafening and alarming spectacle, provided only that this 
swept the channel clear for tranquil and ultimately useful 
water. Should the State abandon this hope, and therewith 
give up the game? Do not believe it. If administrative 
blunders have been made, the blunderers will be punished. 
If the minister for home affairs has been made jumpy by 
violent demagogic propaganda, with the result that a ‘trifling 
demonstration in a cemetery has assumed in his eyes the 
proportions of a revolt, and he has consequently given Monsieur 
Gambetta a chance for making electoral propaganda in the 
law courts—dismiss him, and announce his dismissal in the 
** Moniteur ’’. Do not, however, believe for a moment that 
the State, which neither overestimates nor underestimates the 
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importance of radicalism, will evade a settlement of political 
accounts. On the contrary, if the State has an interest in 
common with the neo-Jacobins, it is that of the approaching 
elections. The State is not afraid of the declamatory harangues 
for which it has given free opportunity ; nor yet of opera- 
bouffe demonstrations in the style of the Convention and the 
revolutionary clubs, at which its own police look on indulgently ; 
nor yet of the perpetual wheeling to the Left, thanks to which, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the leftmost of the Lefts finds a yet 
more Leftward man standing beside him—with the result that 
the veteran parliamentary radicals are now abused as ultra- 
reactionaries by the Extreme Lefts. Nor is the State afraid 
of the International Workingmen’s Association, which it not 
only tolerated, but secretly assisted when the French section 
was not yet a fighting organisation but merely a mutual aid 
society, whose aims so closely resembled the socialist designs 
of the Emperor that radical politicians railed at its members a 
‘‘ imperial socialists’. Now, indeed, the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association stands, in France, upon the extremest 
wing of the opposition. The State is the liberal, the progressive 
Empire, is imperial democracy ; and it floods the country with 
hundreds of thousands of pamphlets which relate how it has 
effected the most extensive social reforms, things far more 
important than the foolish liberties about which the Jacobins 
prate at their carnival—such things as co-operative societies, 
schools, orphan asylums, kindergartens, alms-houses, hospitals, 
and old-age pensions. The rest of the government’s electoral 
propaganda is in the hands of the prefects, who have had much 
experience in these matters. 

But what about Paris ? No doubt the capital has been radical 
for the last seven years ; but the State is still in being, and 
invites the electors throughout France to note as an amazing 
spectacle how the old Left deputies of the Seine constituencies 
are being attacked tooth and nail by the new candidates put 
forward by the Extreme Lefts. It is natural enough that among 
these would-be fratricides we should find Maitre Gambetta, 
the barrister who has recently made his mark in Paris; and 
Monsieur Jules Ferry, who won his spurs by a pamphiet directed 
against Prefect Haussmann. But what are we to say of the 
proposal that a man of the calibre of Jules Favre, one of 
the worthiest adversaries of the State, should be replaced by the 
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most contemptible of all the hate-mongers and hate-profitcers, 
by the most notorious lampoonist of an unfastidious time, by a 
man who has wisely taken refuge in Brussels to avoid being 
consigned to prison here, and who, from that safe retreat, as 
favourite child of Hugo the Great, shoots his poisoned arrows 
into France? Surely such an idea cannot fail to make the 
stubbornnest of republicans blush, and to open the eyes (should 
they still be shut) of the provincial electors —— 

The State stands firm ; the electors support it ; they do not 
overthrow the Empire ; there has not been a real earthquake : 
much cry and little wool. Gambetta, Ferry, and other rep- 
resentatives of youthful radicalism are victorious at the polls, 
having unhorsed their elders. But Jules Favre gains a bare 
majority over Rochefort. “ I congratulate you ”, wrote Figaro 
to his friend in Brussels. ‘‘ Only thus can one become a genuine 
Désiré. Between the stage of being longed for and that of being 
elected, there must be a longer interval than seven months’ 
exile. Think, for instance, of our dear Louis Napoleon ”’. 

Paris remained radical, but the provinces remained faithful 
to the Emperor. On the whole, there was little change in the 
electoral ratios, so the parliament that was to hold power 
for the next seven years was of much the same composition as 
the previous one. What, then, had been the significance of 
the universal criticism voiced by the time? Things were to 
remain much of a muchness. 


Things were to remain much of a muchness? When the 
newspaper-vendors were crying the electoral results in the 
streets of Paris, or were merely shouting “‘ Rochefort beaten ! ”’, 
the echo of the name was returned in so unexpected and savage 
a way that the town could not fail to be alarmed. It was new 
to this Paris that a name should rise up and disturb the peace 
of its streets. Nothing but an echo from the forgotten past was 
left to remind it that two decades before the name of the man 
who was now Head of the State had risen up to fill the air. 
The State had to behave as if time had begun with the present 
incumbent. 

But the echo was plainly heard upon the left bank, where 
the spirit of rebellion had its home and where general criticism 
was perpetually voiced. Students processed in the Sorbonne 
Quarter, shouting : ‘‘ Rochefort, Rochefort ! ’ and were quick 
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to notice that the name had the rhythm of a marching 
song. 

Roche-fort ! Marching orders, marching time, the drum- 
ming of feet upon the pavements to the sound of Roche-fort ! 
Roche-fort ! The sound spread eastward, to the quarter of 
the Bastille-stormers, where to demonstrate fiercely in the 
streets is an ancient heritage. Twenty years, there, are but 
as one day. Only yesterday they were in the streets, but the 
sons have now become fathers. Roche-fort! Roche-fort ! 
From the South and East marches the staccatoed name to 
the Place de ]’Hétel de Ville, the Place de Gréve, Place de la 
Révolution, the ancient Square of Unrest, of an unrest which 
no new name can still, the ancient stage for a revolutionary 
chorus. The marchers halt ; their marching-word has become 
a standing-word, a chorus-word: Rochefort! They shout 
the name in unison. Otherwise they do nothing. They have 
little lanterns as emblems in their buttonholdes, or stuck into 
their hatbands; or they hold carriage-lanterns, stable- 
Janterns, bull’s-eye lanterns; or they have huge lanterns 
painted on banners, on posters and scrolls well uplifted above 
their heads. The watchword spreads to the North-East and 
the North; to Belleville, La Chapelle, Montmartre; the 
street marches into the northern boulevards, shouting Roche- 
fort! Roche-fort !; otherwise the shouters do nothing. But 
in the Boulevard Montmartre, a police patrol wants to clear 
the demonstrators out of a café whence the name 1s shouted 
at it; beer-glasses, chairs, and stones are flung (there are 
still stones to be found, when matters grow hot) ; swords are 
being drawn.—Oh, well, let the night pass, and the name will 
not awaken at dawn.—No, but the name awakens every 
evening, issucs marching orders and is sounded in chorus. 
Voices grow fierce. Roche-fort! Roche-fort! The demon- 
strating crowds attack the newspaper kiosks, burn the reaction, 
burn its newspapers, burn the kiosks, overthrow omnibuses, 
smash the street lanterns which are not the lanterns of the 
Lantern Man. Set up barricades, to show that you haven’t 
lost the knack ; a barricade in front of Les Variétés, to give 
the Duchess of Gerolstein’s Fritzes something to do. Every 
evening, for a whole week, the name resounds through the 
city. The energetic Municipal Guards clear the streets ; the 
marching name, the chorus name, the war-cry of a name, 
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becomes the mocking gallop-word of dispersed crowds 
running away as swiftly as their legs will carry them, byt 
still shouting Roche-fort ! 

Now the watchword jumped into the coaling basin of 
St-Etienne, where a strike broke out for no reason in 
particular. Yes, the strikers cried Roche-fort! Roche-fort ! 
They also shouted “ Vive la Rouge !”’ Wanted to destroy the 
cage-winding machines, to flood the pits, to fling into the 
shafts the officers of the infantry regiment that was sent to 
protect the works and arrest saboteurs. Attacked by the 
strikers, the troops fired. Ten dead. 

Figaro wrote to Brussels: ‘‘I congratulate you. Your 
lantern is more powerful than Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp, 
for it can shoot. Only six months more of exile. We are now 
in June. - You will be able to make your coup d’état in 
December.” 

In Brussels, Rochefort’s ears tingled. He had a strong 
inclination to stop his ears, for he was a bashful man. All 
the same, he read the thousand-voiced shout of his name, 
not being imaginative enough to hear it. Was not this what he 
had wanted ? Yet he did not look particularly happy. Week 
after week he wrotc his “* Lanterne ’’, and had the increasingly 
malicious contraband smuggled in thousands of ways across 
the frontier. Of course the ten dead at St-Etienne were 
material for the satisfaction of his cannibal appetite. 

Yet he still looked hungry. 


As everyone knows, Paris has two faces. At the very time 
when it was making a grand display of lanterns, was shouting 
its new watchword, was holding demonstrations which led to 
‘incidents’? here, there, and everywhere, and was even 
erecting a few amateurish barricades—during this same 
storm-tossed week it showed its other face more plainly than it 
had done for a long time, or, indeed, than it had ever before 
(if, as a good subject of Napoleon III, one were to begin the 
reckoning of time with the establishment of the Second Empire.) 
August 15th had come round again, but this August 15th was 
not a common one, being the centenary of the Great Napoleon’s 
birth. The town held high festival. Around the Vendéme 
Column, where the Roman War God (no longer the man in 
the little hat) was uplifted on a pillar into the skies, ran 
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garlands bearing the imperial sign, the N of the legend. Had 
the legend been criticised into nonentity ? Had it been over- 
thrown? Had it been destroyed? This time the town did not 
seem eager for the light of knowledge, but was illuminated in 
Napoleonic fashion, as became a centenary. Its citizens 
were marching ceremoniously through the streets in memory 
of the Great Napoleon ; and yet, simultaneously, they were 
marching in time with the Roche-fort war-cry. It sounds 
incredible. 

Still, by now people have learned to be sceptical about 
miracles. Yesterday the Lanterne ; to-day the illuminated N ; 
to-morrow, perhaps, la Rouge. There is a reason for every 
expression of the time and for every change of dress. The 
town is so large and the day is so long that it can have authen- 
tic and simultaneous manifestations on the part of dynastically- 
minded celebrators of a centenary and rebelliously-minded 
celebrators of a birthday. For instance, one may suspect that 
on this occasion neither in the Latin Quarter nor in Saint- 
Antoine, nor yet in Belleville nor yet in Montmartre, will 
there be any propaganda of Napoleonic ideas, although the 
crowned N, illuminated by thousands of tiny lamps, is flaunted 
whithersoever you look. The town is so large that to-day it 
can celebrate at one and the same time the centenary of the 
Great Napoleon’s birthday and a very recent death. One 
who turns his back upon the stupendous illuminations, crosses 
the Seine, but leaves the Latin Quarter on the left, will enter 
the theatre of another spectacle of military mourning. Marshal 
Niel is being carried from the War Ministry to the Dome des 
Invalides. Since, however, there will be few to attend both 
festivals, that of the right bank and that of the left, not many 
thoughts pass from the centenarian War God to the army 
reformer who died prematurely—before he had completed his 
army reforms. 

Both festivals are occasions for a good holiday. When one 
pays the last honours to a defunct marshal, one must have 
drums, brass bands, a salute. At Saint-Cloud, on the other 
hand, tranquillity prevails. The inmates of the palace creep 
about on tiptoe ; the very trees in the park are quiet; the 
Emperor is ill. Well, has he not been a sick man for a long 
time ? Maybe, but he is very ill now. 

Has his illness been made worse by ingratitude, by the 
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general criticism, by the Rochefort war-cry, by the bludgeons 
and stilettos of daily abuse ? Is that why he has grown worse 
and worse, till he is now dangerously ill? One can hardly 
believe it, for he remained perfectly calm in face of the mad 
outbreak, when the liberties he himself granted degenerated 
into licence. It was he himself who issued orders that the 
authorities were to wait until the turbulent political currents 
ran clean once more, and who was confident that all this 
hubbub would prove temporary. Even when there was a 
riot and the Municipal Guard was called out, he insisted, 
loftily, that popular commotions would only make his con- 
cessions unworkable, and that a self-respecting government 
could never yield to pressure from the streets. Consequently, 
he did not merely have the streets swept clean, which was 
easy enough, but initiated prosecutions against seven Parisian 
and twenty-two provincial newspapers; made one of the 
best-known and frankest supporters of the Right vice-president 
of the Chamber and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Then he went on with his reforms, systematically doing away 
with autocracy, making one concession after another. The 
ministry was swept away, and the vice-imperial existence of 
its chief, Rouher, was brought to a close; a_ transitional 
government, though one with much the same personnel, was 
formed ; and until a day or two ago daily discussions with 
the Chamber about re-organization took place, for the repre- 
sentative body was to receive full parliamentary privileges, 
independence of the ministerial council, complete legislative 
powers with the initiative, the control of the finances, and the 
right of interpellation ; consultations also with the Senate 
which was to reblossom into the old House of Peers. Members 
of both houses were to be entitled to become ministers of 
State. Until a day or two before, the Emperor had continued 
to work at the construction of his liberal Empire. Undismayed, 
it would seem, now that two months had passed since the 
lantern-men had made their first disturbance in the streets. 
But to-day, on the Napoleonic centenary, he was extremely 
ill. Who could understand him ? 

The Emperor was suffering from rheumatism and had to 
keep his bed—such was the official report handed to the 
newspapers, for the streets were not to be given occasion for 
triumph. Only “ La Lanterne”’, the little red-printed sheets 
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arriving in huge masses as contraband from Belgium, published 
a triumphal bulletin: “‘ Good News from the Tuileries ; the 
Emperor is worse ! ”’ 

Yes, the Emperor was worse. He was seated in a roomy 
armchair, apparently asleep. This view of him was not 
unusual, and nothing to arouse alarm. But he went on sleeping, 
in so profound a slumber that he had to be lifted out of his 
armchair when he was carried to bed. This march of four 
alarmed footmen burdened with the stiff, unmoving body, and 
behind them Dr. Conneau, supporting the Emperor’s waxen 
head in his hands as if he were bearing a cushion, in an expert 
and paternal fashion, with Eugenie and Loulou to right and 
to left, each holding one of Napoleon’s indifferent hands— 
this march was of all the marches on this multifariously 
commemorative day the one most like a death-march. Conneau 
and the other doctors detected an extreme loss of vital energy, 
the most serious that there had been during his reign as 
Emperor; and, during the bad days that followed, the 
physicians in consultation could not but think again and 
again of August 15th asan unhappy example—not the centenary 
festival, but the funeral of Marshal Niel upon the left 
bank. For the army reformer had suffered from the 
same malady as the Emperor, and had died from poisoning 
of the blood by substances which could not be eliminated. 
Was the Emperor hastening after his marshal, torn away from 
his work of reforming the empire by stupor, convulsions, and 
fever ; dragged along the same road into death? Would the 
terrible death-rime of uraemia appear upon the skin, covering 
it with the substance which decomposed the blood ? When the 
skin remained unaffected, and the indifferent body suddenly 
resumed its labours, began to sweat, to excrete, hope revived, 
and the example of Marshal Niel was forgotten. 

** La Lanterne”’ reported : ‘‘ Bad news from the Tuileries. 
The Emperor is better ”’. 


The Emperor sat, as usual, in his armchair. Duke Persigny, 
the veteran zealot in the borderland of the time, had at 
length been re-admitted to audience. When the duke saw 
his master sitting in the armchair and looking much as usual, 
he was astonished at such tenacity of life. The Emperor had, 
beyond question, been dangerously ill, but he said not a 
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word about his illness, answering both curtly and off-handedly 
the duke’s questions as to how he did. ‘The prophet had 
arrived with a sackful of mordant commentaries on the time 
and with gloomy forebodings. He had foreseen everything ; 
was not surprised by the Emperor’s illness, would not have 
been surprised at the Emperor’s death ; the time was in an 
extremely bad way, for everything had been so abominably 
mismanaged. Yes, the prophet stood there with his Trusty 
Eckhart’s burden, but did not dare to disburden himself. 
For the Emperor was at one and the same time confidential 
and estranged ; he looked younger than before. That was 
amazing, after being so near death ; it was uncanny. 

‘* My dear friend ”, said the Emperor blandly, “‘ you have 
always made it your business to enlighten me regarding the 
unsatisfactory, useless, inferior characters of the persons in my 
entourage. At the moment I feel a sense of vacancy around me, 
death and other circumstances having seen to that even more 
effectively than you. You were good enough to write me a 
letter to inform me about the Empress’s character ; especially 
about the dangers entailed upon the State by her political 
subjectivism, by her essentially feminine way of dealing with 
political questions. Through inadvertance, the letter fell into 
the Empress’s hands, and she opened it. She was not best 
pleased by its contents ’’. 

The prophet stared at the Emperor, and what he saw, what 
he now discovered, was more than uncanny ; it was amazing, 
incredible ; so amazing, so incredible, that the distressing 
announcement about Eugenie and the letter seemed of little or 
no account. The Emperor had grown younger. Napoleon’s 
hair and beard were dark once more ; so were his eyebrows, 
yes, and his eyelashes too ; and upon the faded cheeks there was 
a delicate tinge of red. The prophet knew all about the art of 
make-up. His own hair and beard did not show the touch of 
time, for he merely allowed white to appear on the temples, a 
decoration which the great Alfred d’Orsay had prescribed as 
expedient for a man who wanted to look interesting. But why 
had Persigny had recourse to the cosmetic art in order to keep 
himself looking young? His reason was that hitherto the 
Emperor, who was of the same age as himself, had been in- 
different to the advance of years, and it was one of the duties 
of the paladin to preserve his own youthful appearance for his 
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master’s sake, and, for his master’s sake, to ward off the un- 
ceasing onslaughts of life. But now, when the prophet could 
already see the imminence of death, the dreadful death of the 
Idea, the Emperor was refusing to have anything to do with 
death and looked gruesomely young. 

“It is a good thing”, said Napoleon, “ that the Empress 
is very much occupied in the preparations for her journey to 
the East ”’. 


“For whom is it a good thing? ’’, asked Persigny, in an 
exceptionally low voice. 

The Emperor raised his rejuvenated face, and said, after 
a pause: °° For me.—And, as soon as she has gone, for the 
formation of a government ’”’. 

** Do you intend to govern with the Left, Your Majesty ? ” 
whispered Persigny. 

** With the Left, as well as the others ”’. 

‘* Ollivier ?”’, whispered Persigny, finding it difficult to 
gct the name out. 

The Emperor ignored the whisper, and said: “‘ When Niel 
died, I fell exceedingly ill”. He pressed his lips together, 
as if he had said too much. ‘“‘ Possibly”, he went on, “ the 
opposition was right in resisting Niel’s plans for army reform 
as exaggerated and needless ”’. 

““Oh yes,” groaned the prophet, “the opposition was 
right’. His face was much twisted, and he felt that he had 
been thrown on the scrap-heap. 

“JT am utterly alone”’, said the Emperor. “1 have no one 
to support me any longer. Consequently I must cross to the 
other bank, must make terms with the new ”’. 

He ought to have died, we ought to have died, thought the 
prophet ; then I should not have had the pain of seeing what he 
looks like now ; then we should not have had to endure what 1s 
coming. 

He burst into tears, flung himself upon the Emperor’s hand, 
and went out, dramatically as usual. 


DANCING-HALLS 
» Not long after this, in the end of October, the imperial yacht 


“ L’Aigle ’, with Eugenie and a train of courtiers on board, 
reached Constantinople, the first stopping-place on the voyage 
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to attend the opening of the Suez Canal. The Grand Turk 
came to call in a red and gold barquc ; the Yildiz Kiosk, which 
belonged to the realm of the Arabian Nights, received the fairy- 
tale Empress on a visit. In this same end of October, the 
seclusion of the Lantern Man Rochefort in Brussels was 
dramatically invaded by the forces of political life. That 
was to be expected, and had been expected, not only by the 
crafty Figaro, but by all the world. The most popular embodi- 
ment of hostility to the State, the man whose name had become 
a street-cry, the march of the masses in time to the shout of 
Roche-fort, had not been the creation of a cemetery legend, 
of the working of a dead soul which had had to be mobilized 
by a laborious process of resurrection ; they were emanations 
from a man who was actual, who was extant, and who was in 
readiness to be used as a living person. Rochefort himself must 
have known that he could not permanently work at a distance, 
and that he would be summoned to the fighting-front. When 
the editor of an ultra-radical paper came to him, and, in the 
name of the people of Paris, asked him to become the Left 
candidate at the by-election which was about to take place in 
the first constituency of the Seine, he accepted instantly, and 
as if with impatience. All the same, he was not impatient ; 
only ready and willing, after a long struggle with his bashful- 
ness, with his monkish dread of publicity. Why, then, was he 
not pleased, after so unexpected a success ? Because his success 
had been authorised, first by the Vice-Emperor, and then by 
the Emperor. He might twist the matter as he pleased, but 
the essence remained. He was successful because he had made 
a hammer-and-tongs attack upon an adversary who at first 
turned away with sovereign contempt, and then, facing round 
with folded arms, allowed the footpad to escape. The pamph- 
leteer, unchivalrous by profession, chivalrous by birth, 
wanted danger, wanted to be himself in danger, and not merely 
to be dangerous to others. Well, there was danger in recrossing 
the frontier. Both were thinking this, the summoned and the 
summoner ; and both were assessing the worth of the danger, 
though for different reasons. 

Just before reaching Feignies, the frontier station, the editor 
asked : “‘ Suppose you are arrested ? ”’ 

* Then it will be hard for me to speak this evening in the 
Grand Salon,’’ answered Rochefort, sizing the other up. 
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“That would be . . .”, said the editor, breaking off with 
a short laugh. 


“It would be splendid, wouldn’t it? Best possible intro- 
duction I could have”’. 


“It would be damnably stupid of the government”, 
answered the other, drily. 

When a face is as well known as Rochefort’s the police 
have an easy job. 

The train slackened, and then drew up. The noise of the 
wheels still rang in the passengers’ ears—unless, in Rochefort’s 
case, he heard the beating of his own heart. 

The commissary of police on duty at the frontier looked 
at the face, and did not ask but asserted confidently : ‘‘ You 
are Monsieur Rochefort ”’. 

€¢ Yes ade 

“Follow me, if you please. Since September last year 
there has been a warrant out for your arrest ”’. 

It was now noon. The commissary wired to the prefect, 
the prefect to the minister for home affairs, and the minister 
went to the Tuileries. Then the minister for home affairs 
wired to the prefect, and the prefect to the commissary on duty 
at the frontier. By now it was eight o’clock in the evening. The 
man under arrest had spent the intervening hours in the re- 
freshment room at the station. He could, if he had wished, 
have gone for a walk in the little town. He could, if he had 
wished, have escaped. 

** By His Majesty’s express command ”’, reported the com- 
missary most respectfully. “ In twenty minutes, Monsieur le 
Comte, you can take the night train to Paris ’’. 

Rochefort did not look best pleased. 


The first constituency in the department of the Seine com- 
prised Belleville, La Villette, La Chapelle, and Montmartre. 
The Grand Salon was a dancing-hall in La Chapelle. It was 
packed with a crowd waiting for the man to the sound of 
whose name they had marched along the streets. The 
hall was in an uproar. The advertised hour for the meeting 
had long since passed ; Rochefort had been eagerly expected. 
Where was he? The “ citoyens’”’ who sat in places of honour 
on the platform were gesticulating in great excitement, were 
showing their uneasiness to such an extent that the ordinary 

2L 
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members of the audience could not but grow more and 
more uneasy. This disquiet was tossed to and fro between 
the platform and the body of the hall like a shuttlecock between 
two battledores ; the mutual reinforcement of discontent was 
becoming so marked that anything might happen. Only 
the commissary of police assigned to the meeting, also seated 
on the platform, but at a seemly distance from the presidential 
table and showing a seemly unconcern, toyed absently with his 
imperial or with his bandolier or interlaced his correctly gloved 
fingers. 

There was so great a hubbub that the words which a few 
orators flung into the hall passed unheeded, although their 
object had certainly been, not to allay but to stimulate doubts 
concerning Rochefort’s safety. No one could tell, therefore, 
whether the articulate roar which at this juncture began to 
dominate the clamour—shouts of “‘ Arrested ’’—*“‘ Prison ! ’’— 
“‘ Shot ! emanated from the presidium, or came first from 
the floor of the hall. At this moment there was an important 
entry. On the band-stand appeared a man, not Rochefort, 
but his companion, as those in the hall instantly knew ; the 
citoyen who, being a member of the election committee, had 
been sent to Brussels to communicate the people’s will to the 
exile and to bring him back to Paris. But what a sight was this 
envoy of the populace. Pallid, anxious, drenched with sweat, 
his hair disordered, breathless as a Marathon runner. Yes, he 
actually looked as if he had run all the way from Brussels to 
Paris to escape a terrible danger, an inconceivable wrong ; 
but was at the same time a bearer of dreadful tidings. It was a 
great performance. He raised both hands into the air and 
opened his eyes wide. Instantly the uproar in the hall was 
stilled. The bearer of evil tidings shouted with the last of his 
energies: ‘‘ Rochefort has been arrested. He was arrested 
on the frontier !*’ Perhaps he said more than this, hanging on 
to the conductor’s desk like a shipwrecked mariner clinging 
to a life-line, his mouth opening and shutting. A chorus of 
wrath drowned his words, for the hall shook with shouts. The 
lonely police commissary, crossing his arms, thrust his hands 
into his armpits and looked fixedly into the air or at the ceiling, 
as if cold-bloodedly calculating the danger of the roof falling in. 
The Marathon runner, the Job’s messenger, was now standing 
at the presidential table ; the fellow members of the committee 
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were pressing him by the hand. Then the chairman rang his 
bell ; rang it so long and so urgently that at length silence was 
restored, and he was able to announce the important, the 
amazing¥news that a declaration would be made by the 
candidate from the other camp, who had come to debate with 
Rochefort on this occasion. The other camp was Gambetta’s 
group, the audience in the Grand Salon being Jacobins to the 
extreme, ultra-Reds, as far Left as could be conceived. Still, 
when the chairman, at such a moment, was actually uttering 
words of praise for the Gambettists, bourgeois one and all, the 
audience had to listen. The opposing candidate was already 
on the tribune, and, in a loud, strongly moved tone, declared 
that it seemed to himself and his fellows a plain duty to with- 
draw their candidatures, out of respect for Rochefort—this 
being an answer to the wrong done to him and to the people, 
an answer to the attack upon universal suffrage. The opposing 
candidate, hereupon, enjoyed the greatest ovation that ever 
came to him in the whole of his political career. The commis- 
sary on duty looked at his watch. It was very late, and no end 
was in sight. 

Rochefort was tired and moody when he arrived at the Gare 
du Nord after midnight. A big railway station late at night is a 
depressing place. Fame and a famous visage counted for noth- 
ing here. Everyone wanted to get home to bed. Rochefort 
flung himself into a benighted cab, and named the hotel in the 
rue Montmartre which had become widely known in connec- 
tion with the Orsini trial. The cabman, however, paid no 
heed to this renown ; he nodded wearily and touched up his 
weary horse. But close to the station, where the rue de La 
Fayette crosses the Boulevard Magenta, the youngest of the 
streets connected with the new Napoleon’s fame, there was a 
block—at what an hour! Rochefort sat up and took notice. 
From the right, from the north, came a huge crowd, marching 
sturdily in time to the syllables of his name and shouting 
*‘ Roche-fort ! Roche-fort!”? A dense crowd, a changeful 
wall of human beings, strode past the moist-bedimmed windows 
of the fiacre. Some of them carried lanterns, lighted lanterns, 
whose beams fell on the backs of members of the throng. All 
were shouting “‘ Roche-fort ! Roche-fort !”? Then suddenly 
came a new marching-shout: ‘‘Set Rochefort free! Set 
Rochefort free ! ” 
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Rochefort leaned as far back as he could into the dark 
interior of the cab, lest he might be detected. His face flamed 
red. 


Night protected him from the danger of his name, pre- 
sented him with a God-forsaken hotel bedroom, and a heavy 
sleep. But the day threw him to the lions. 

The electoral committee to which Rochefort truthfully 
disclosed the circumstances of his eight hours’ rest in the 
refreshment room at Feignies and of his arrival at Paris in 
the small hours, was shrewd enough to let the name-shouting 
crowds go on with their demonstrations until late in the 
afternoon, this serving, not only to extend the hours of martyr- 
dom a little in order to impress the electorate, but also to make 
people believe that Rochefort’s liberation had been effected 
by the great demonstration of popular wrath. When two hun- 
dred men now appeared in front of the hotel in the rue Mont- 
martre and shouted for Rochefort, this was the first wave of the 
tide of popular passion. He remained for a moment in the 
background of the dark and stuffy room, protected by private 
life, a safe and secluded refugee—then with an effort he 
advanced to the window. 

At first it was as when a circus, by a public procession and a 
gratuitous show, is advertising the attractions of the enterprise 
and recruiting a large audience for the evening performance. 
The Chinese giant Chang-Wu-Po, an old and valuable parable 
from the days of parables before the days of ‘‘ La Lanterne”’, 
might be driven thus through the streets, standing bareheaded 
in an open carriage, escorted by a chorus of shouters, preceded 
and followed by illuminated scrolls, placards, and lantern- 
men—a miriad-headed propaganda column which held up the 
traffic wherever it appeared in the eastern and northern parts 
of the city. Were it not that in Henri Rochefort’s life the 
allegory of the clown had turned up again and again, had not 
his jester-like figure been a caricature of existence and the 
shadow crudely cast by his lean personality, perhaps the intense 
public emotion, the excitement and jubilation of the crowd, 
might have benumbed him into happiness; that would 
have been a natural outcome. But the man thus driven hither 
and thither looked like a cannibal, not in the least happy, 
much more the “ Irreconcilable ”’ which the streets represented 
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him to be and indeed wished him to be. For that was what he 
was now nicknamed, “ the Irreconcilable’, not, as it might 
have been, “* Désiré.” 

This propaganda drive was a dance upon the waves, a 
stormy sail, where one was splashed by the spray, and tossed 
up and down until one felt seasick, but without falling into the 
water. He still had his carriage as a haven of refuge, as a drift- 
ing bit of wreckage from private life, as the plank between him 
and the wild elements. But when evening came, and the fiacre 
drew up before the place of meeting in the rue Doudeauville, 
another dancing-hall, and when Rochefort had to get out, 
all was lost, for the deluge rose to sweep him away. 

What sort of a representative of the people could he become, 
this bashful man, to whom only one thing was more terrible 
than bodily contact, namely public speaking? His angular 
person, condemned to be shocked and wounded by the time, 
but at length victoriously pushing its way through, had to make 
the best of his triumph, which was worse than the worst of 
nightmares ; for the triumph was bodily, the bodily love of 
public passion. Fame did not cushion him in any way ; not 
in the least ; and what he had experienced the day before, the 
travesty of the danger he had sought, had made fame seem even 
more threadbare and more shameless than ever. But he passed 
naked and shameless into the public embrace, and was revolted 
thereby. Besides, he had no occasion to get out of the cab, 
the mob dragged him out of it. All the better that they should 
roar. This dulled the torment of his way of passion across the 
hall, of the embraces, the kisses, the crushing hand-shakes, the 
stinking breath, the disgusting odour of bad liquor, bad tobacco, 
unventilated poverty—which ultimately bade fair to deprive 
him of his senses. At length, when he ceased to feel the ground 
with his feet, the excoriated man scarcely realised that he was 
being uplifted above the crowd and passed from hand to hand 
over the heads of the affectionate many-headed beasts towards 
the platform—while he kept his balance by clutching desper- 
ately at the hair of those who upbore him. 

When he was deposited right-side up, and the smelly bodies 
fell away from him, he saw that he was close to the orators’ 
tribune. This was the moment he had been dreading when, 
with a queasy feeling, he had been borne along by the current 
of popular passion. Now the time had come for him to 
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speak. His shirt-collar was crumpled, his necktie untied ; 
his coat-collar turned up. That was how the crowd wanted 
to hear him speak, with his irreconcilable face. But he could 
only write ; he was no speaker. He could talk intelligently 
and ably in his familiar café or in his editorial office, when a 
few friends or foes got together ; but he grew tongue-tied as 
soon as strangers entered ; and his voice would always have 
failed him had he been asked to stand up and orate. Now 
he was faced by three thousand persons, in a hall whose walls, 
to his confused eyes, seemed to recede into infinity. He felt 
as if he had been hit below the belt ; his face was twisted with 
pain. Why were they suddenly so quiet ? Why did they not 
go on roaring ?—‘‘ My friends ’’, he shouted. No, he did not 
shout, he screamed. He had a jagged voice. When, absolutely 
unpractised at making himself heard in a great hall, he tried 
to raise his voice to the utmost, his throat went on strike, and 
he could scarcely utter a word. He coughed. “I am 
profoundly touched ”’, he managed to crackle forth, striking 
furiously with his fist upon the desk. Such shouts of rejoicing 
received this sally that he had time to calm his throat and 
collect his senses. Now he bethought himself. They wanted 
nothing more from him than his presence. They had his 
name, his body, and the noise he had made in the world. 
They did not ask any sense from him, or any wit. The critic 
of the time had been uncritically accepted, senseless, headless, 
swallowed up by the great intoxication.—‘‘ Citoyens !” 
screamed the Irreconcilable in a simpering voice. The crowd 
roared its acclamation. He flung them a few fragments of 
sentences, catchwords, hate-words, incitations. They swallowed 
everything. They did not listen to him. They cheered every 
movement of his lips. Even if he had shouted “ Vive 
l’Empereur ”’, he would have had an ovation. But he looked 
like a cannibal. 

When he got back to the hotel, he found Figaro waiting 
for him. ‘ Monsieur Rochefort ’’, said his former colleague, 
handing him a thick missive. ‘“‘ You need not ask me to 
congratulate you. You stand in no need of admiration. Here 
are thirty thousand francs, which are owing to you from our 
business association. You are not in need of money, but I 
wish to settle our account. I am going over to the opposition, 
with flying colours. I shall attack you, not because you are 
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the new Désiré, but because you call yourself the Irreconcilabel, 
and also because you have made atonement with your pre- 
posterous demagogy. The former Désiré was also a bad 
debutant, and his maiden speech was not unlike your own, 
even as his comic entry upon the political stage was not unlike 
your own. But there the parallel ceases. Louis Napoleon, 
the reconcilable, the compromiser, fusilladed his way into 
earnestness ; but the irreconcilable Rochefort will remain 
the imperially licensed lamplighter even when he becomes a 
deputy. I foresee, therefore, that he will not blow out the 
light of the Empire ”’. 

“You may be mistaken ”’, said Rochefort, wearily. 

** Perhaps’, answered Figaro. ‘“‘ But it seems to me most 
unlikely that a travesty of revolution will ever make a revolu- 
tion. Should such a thing happen, I cannot conceive what 
role you will play in it, when matters grow serious. Anyhow, 
I don’t believe that it will happen, and I have had enough 
of the joke. Although the Chamber lacks a jester, who will 
stand very far to the Left, will be chary of words, and therefore 
an effective jester, and you may fill the bill; and although 
your election is as certain as was ever the election of the good 
Louis Napoleon—Figaro will write that you are utterly 
impossible as a deputy. That won’t do you any harm.” 

Figaro kept his word, publishing in his daily the following 
description of the Irreconcilable’s electoral address: “ He 
appears on the tribune: ‘ Vive Rochefort!’ He drinks a 
glass of water: ‘ Vive Rochefort!’ He drinks it to the 
dregs: ‘Vive Rochefort!’ He blows his nose: * Vive 
Rochefort !’ He leaves the tribune: ‘ Vive Rochefort !’ ” 

The loveliest of empresses, having been received in the 
grand stand by the Khedive and Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
canal builder, sat down beside Francis Joseph. It was three 
o’clock. In full view were the roads of Port Said, made gay 
by hundreds of vessels dressed with the flags of all nations. 
The Mufti sang seaward the praises of Allah and the Prophet ; 
the Bishop of Alexandria, the praises of God. Then the 
apostolic protonotary, who was also Imperial Almoner, 
Chaplain of the Tuileries, and Confessor to the Empress, 
delivered the inaugural address. This was Monsignor Bauer, 
one of those upon whom “ La Lanterne”’ threw its critical 
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light ; one of those who were treated as brands for the burning. 
But he had neither been burned nor hanged, being far too 
clever and too intimately associated with the time. In 1848, 
when still unbaptised, he had been a revolutionary in Budapest ; 
then, having taken refuge in France, he was, by turns, painter, 
commercial traveller, and photographer. Then, behold, 
having been baptised, he became a Carmelite friar ; already 
he was famed as a preacher ; and before long his wonderful 
voice, a voice which was both velvety and metallic, and with 
which he could produce the most stimulating bell-like tones, 
carried him into the Tuileries. He was as elegant as an abbé 
of the Régence ; his violet soutane was cut to show off his 
graceful figure ; the broad and curly brim of his hat cast an 
agreeable shade upon his pale, gentle, sarcastic countenance ; 
he wore short velvet breeches, long lilac stockings, and buckled 
shoes—unless it was a day when wonderfully embroidered 
soft-leather riding boots with spurs were more suitable ; for 
sometimes at Saint-Cloud he rode, and sometimes he drove 
in a pony-carriage through the park. He was always accom- 
panied by two borzois, which waited outside the chapel while 
he was saying Mass. The Empress was greatly attached to 
him, for he was able, pious, and splendid, the complete preacher, 
a master in the art of inducing the rich to part with money 
for charitable purposes, and he was not an intriguer. From 
his own ups and downs he had learned not to attach much 
importance to temporary transfigurations, which should be 
accepted as they came; and he regarded his violet-clad 
dignity as certainly the daintiest but probably not the last 
of his amusing life. He was, in fact, destined, ere long, in a 
changeful time, to change his ecclesiastical habit for a secular 
one, donning admirably cut clothes made by a fashionable 
tailor, a dress suit with an opera hat for the evening, a grey 
frock coat and grey tall hat at Longchamps. He would always 
have sufficient funds to rent his box at the opera year in and 
year out; and at seventy was to become the husband of a 
young actress. Now he was forty, and, under the eyes of 
his Empress and other great ones of this world, he was delivering 
the inaugural address on the occasion of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. His fine voice found fine words for this solemn 
hour, perhaps the most solemn of the century—a great festival 
of mankind, which greeted the miracle with the Cross and 
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the Crescent, a peaceful severance of Africa and Asia, the 
triumph of the present and the future. Then, with a magnificent 
gesture, he gave his blessing to the new channel of navigation, 
the canal connecting the West and the East. 

It was November 16th. That morning, the Emperor 
cabled from Paris: “* Here we are awaiting the result of the 
elections, which will certainly be bad. The candidates are 
all equally undesirable. Warmest ldve’’. The white reticule 
into which she had put the telegram lay in her lap. 

An Egyptian despatch-boat led the way into the Suez 
Canal ; next came Empress Eugenie in the white imperial 
yacht ; and there followed eighty ships of various nationalities, 
among them fifty warships. The guns thundered salutes. 


Applause thundered when Rochefort appeared in the 
electoral hall, which, at ordinary times, was a dancing-hall. 
He returned thanks in a few words, delivered more success- 
fully, for he knew now that it did not matter what he said, 
since his presence was all that was needed. He was elected 
honorary chairman, as usual. The discussion continued. It 
concerned the institution of marriage, which ought to be 
abolished. A revolutionary veteran with a big reputation, 
the master-cobbler who had discovercd Baudin’s tomb in 
Montmartre Cemetery, received loud applause when he said : 
““ Concubinage is a man of honour’s true marriage’’. Now 
the chairman announced that “ Citoyen Léon” would take 
part in the debate. No one present knew the name. There 
mounted the tribune a strange figure in a coat of antiquated 
cut, wearing a white choker and showing a vast expanse of 
shirt-front. What startled and amused the hall was not this 
rig-out, but the man’s head and face—the beardless face of 
the deposed War God, but a face run to seed, showing however 
the Napoleonic lock on the forehead and the hair on the 
temples brushed forward. Instantly there arose a shout: 
‘* Vive l’Empereur !”’ The old man, in a surprisingly powerful 
voice, made himself heard amid the laughter: ‘‘ Yes, I] am 
the Emperor’s son... .”” Thereupon the hilarity of the meeting 
was so uproariously vented in shouts of “ Vive Napoleon IT ”’ 
that it was impossible for him to make himself heard any 
further, and two stewards dragged him away from the tribune. 

“There you have your darling from the dynasty ”, a young 
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man with a Mongolian visage and a drooping moustache said 
to Rochefort, his nearest neighbour. Rochefort made n, 
answer, and was not laughing. The old fellow with the 
Napoleonic face showed himself unexpectedly vigorous, since 
it required four men to handle him. “I must speak!” he 
screamed. ‘Freedom of speech. You callow kids, before 
you were breeched I was a socialist, but a religious socialist | 
I have come here to defénd God’s word. . .” 

“Vive Napoleon II!” shouted the hall. Then the old 
man was lugged away from the platform, and fired through 
the emergency exit. Rochefort, the honorary president, did 
not look as if he were enjoying himself. 

A vote was now taken upon this question of marriage, 
for a vote was essential. Indissoluble marriage was rejected, 
of course. Then a further vote rejected divorce. Since the 
audience must have its joke, concubinage was also rejected. 
There were roars of laughter, and shouts: ‘“ Celibacy ! 
Universal celibacy ! ” 

The commissary of police, on duty as observer, sitting apart, 
but apparently sympathetic, slapped a thigh in his amusement. 

Rochefort angrily tugged his little beard. ‘‘ Offenbach ”’, 
he said, “ would burst with envy if he were here ”’. 

‘‘ Offenbach is everywhere ”’, rejoined his neighbour with 
the Calmuck visage. 

One of the stewards came up, twisted with laughter. 
*“Citoyen Rochefort’, he said, “a communication from 
Napoleon II.’ Holding out the palm of his hand as if it had 
been a salver, he presented a visiting card. The name printed 
on the card was “‘ Le Comte Léon ”’, surmounted by a coronet ; 
but the coronet and “ Le Comte” had been cancelled in 
pencil, and in place the word “ Citoyen’’ had been written 
in. Below came the message “ urgently requests Deputy 
Rochefort to grant him the favour of an interview.” 

Laughingly Rochefort showed the visiting card to the 
Calmuck, who said, having glanced at it: ‘I have a kindly 
feeling for counts who suppress the title of nobility ”’. 

““Even when nothing remains but a poor fool, my dear 
Georges Clemenceau ? ” 

** Absolutely ”’. 

** Then I will ask you to be present at my interview with 


the fool ”’.— 
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Giving on the platform was a windowless room in which 
there was a big drum in addition to a few music-stands folded 
up and leaning against the wall—no other furniture. The 
steward unfolded one of these music-stands, and lighted the 
candles in the sockets. 

Léon entered, bowed, and promptly made towards the 
improvised desk, as if that was his place by right. In the 
faint and flickering candlelight, his face, though run to seed, 
was a fine imitation of the War God’s. One was contemplating 
the First Napoleon as an old man, as the ghost of the Great 
Emperor. Rochefort remained on the other side of the big 
drum ; the Calmuck leaned against the wall. 

“Monsieur le Député’’, said Léon, “I am greatly obliged 
to you...” 

‘* Please call me Rochefort, and tell me, without frills, what 
you want ”’. 

‘*T should imagine, Monsieur Rochefort, your age to be 
about forty...” 

‘Not far off, Monsieur ; but you will please understand 
that I am pressed for time ’’. 

**T am nearly a generation older, Monsieur Rochefort, so 
I too have very little time, less than you.—My reason for guess- 
ing at your age was to confirm my belief that you can never 
have made the acquaintance of the prophet Coéssin ”’. 

** Never heard of him. Who was he? ” 

“When you were still a little child, this wonderful man 
and great Christian was a noted teacher, and adopted me as a 
member of his spiritual family. Thus as well as being a son of 
Emperor Napoleon, I am a son of Prophet Coéssin . . .” 

“Look here’, interrupted Rochefort, “ these matters are 
beside the point...” 

‘* Let the man say his say, Rochefort ’’, came a voice from the 
Calmuck in the background. He was young Dr. Clemenceau, 
recently settled down as a practitioner in Montmartre. 

“T thank you, Sir, with whom I have not the pleasure of 
being acquainted”, said Léon, half turning and bowing 
towards the doctor. Then, to Rochefort, he went on: “ You 
will allow me to tell you what my great father Coéssin made me 
—a Christian socialist. That, precisely, is the matter at issue ”’. 

‘ All right, go on’, answered Rochefort ; “ but I can’t see 
any connection...” 
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““ Here is the connection, Monsieur Rochefort. When you 
were still a child, and I was visiting London, I wanted to kill 
my cousin Louis Napoleon in a duel. But God did not permit 
me. When you were no more than a stripling, I loaded a pistol 
in order to shoot the Prince President at the Marigny exit from 
the Elysée Palace. But God stayed my hand in order to open 
my eyes ”’. 

*“* Poor fool ’’, thought Rochefort ; feeling uneasy. He had 
felt uneasy for a long time. 

“But, my dear Sir, I still cannot understand what your 
confession has to do with me”’. 

**I am not making my confession to you, Monsieur Roche- 
fort’, replied Léon with great dignity ; “and you are not a 
father confessor. I have told you these things in order to justify 
my wish to speak, and to show how wrong it is to prevent my 
addressing this meeting’’. He raised his arms. ‘ Blind 
leaders of the blind. They are about to plunge into a sea of 
blood, though they still stand in a green meadow. They 
blaspheme God who loves them, has loved them for twenty 
years, during which he has blessed them, sending to them the 
man who has marched through sin and error, but now, at this 
very moment, is standing before the crystal gates, as my father 
Coéssin foresaw, about to lead them into the Christian socialist 
realm. Yes, Citoyen, I, the son of the Prophet, the man whose 
eyes have been opened, wanted to open the eyes of the blind 
and show them the socialist Emperor ”’. 

“Is that so? ’’ asked Rochefort. ‘ Now, having failed in 
that, you want at least to open my eyes ? ” 

“No ”, rejoined Léon. “ Your eyes are open. You can see 
the ocean of blood, and must make your own terms with God, 
or with your conscience since you deny God. But you can 
believe me when I tell you that I should have had enough 
courage to speak to the blind even as I am now speaking to 

ou”. 

** Whether I believe you or not, Monsieur Léon, what will 
that profit you? Please come to the point, and let me know 
what is the urgent matter you wish to discuss with me ”’. 

**T want you to believe me, Monsieur Rochefort and .. .’ 
Léon paused for a moment, hanging his head. “ And, in case 
of need, to bear witness ”’, he concluded humbly. 

** Bear witness ? ’’ enquired Rochefort. 
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Léon came forward from behind the music-stand, and the 
light died out of his face. ‘‘ If you only had a heart .. .” he 
said gently, and groaned. “TI will act on the supposition 
that you have a heart, and perhaps God will touch it. I wanted 
to slay President Louis Napoleon, but resisted because Emperor 
Louis Napoleon gave me a pension. At that time I was still in 
hell; my life ran its course through many hells; then it 
climbed peaks, ten thousand francs a year for eighteen years ; 
then my eyes were opened, but I could never gain access to the 
Emperor in order to thank him. Throughout these eighteen 
years . . . Now they are all ungrateful and threaten him. I 
wanted to-day to bring myself to his notice, when he should 
read in the paper what I had done, be glad, and cease to 
despise me. But you would not allow me to speak, and when 

the police report to him to-morrow that I tried to speak here, 
while there is no one who knows and can testify to what I 
wanted to say—he may cancel my pension. [I shall soon be 
sixty-five ”’. 

‘* Don’t worry, Monsieur Léon ”’, said Rochefort, coughing in 
his embarrassment. “‘ I am at your service in this little matter ”’. 
He was half inclined to shake hands, but could not bring 
himself to do so. The hand he began to outstretch wandered 
aside, stroking the top of the big drum, which gave off a dull, 
obscure murmur. 


Paris has two faces. On the evening of polling-day there 
was a ball at the opera and there was also a reception in the 
Tuileries. When the return of Rochefort by an enormous 
majority became known, the men of Belleville and the men of 
Montmartre marched through the streets carrying lanterns— 
this seeming more appropriate to a celebration for the Lantern 
Man than a torchlight procession would have been. They 
tramped shouting ‘“‘ Roche-fort, Roche-fort”’, their steps in 
time with the shouts, in a manner that had by now become 
familiar. The town is huge, and does not allow its faces to 
merge. The dominoes flocked up the grand staircase of the 
opera-house ; through the air came the strains of one of 
Strauss’ waltzes. But this was only the beginning, and the 
dancers had not yet warmed up. It was otherwise in La 
Villette, where the crowds were already hot, and hoarse from 
marching and shouting. The town kept its two faces apart. 
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It was the time of grand staircases for those who wished to 
mount high ; and the grandest staircase of all was lined by 
men of the Cent-Gardes, who were so tall that their breast- 
plates served as mirrors for the many handsome women who 
wished to climb high. To-day, however, the Emperor was 
surrounded by parliamentarians. Perhaps, as far as he is 
concerned, the day for women is over, though he looks younger, 
or at any rate his hair is darker, and he has a fine touch of red 
upon his faded cheeks. The Emperor is besieged by liberal 
deputies ; one can hardly catch sight of him now in his place 
by the fireside, for he is hidden by those who at one time were 
members of the opposition, but are now ardently in love. with 
him. Still, curiosity is at work as well as affection. Has he 
had a word yet with Ollivier ? Has there been a private inter- 
view ? Will Ollivier be asked to form a ministry? They are 
all there except Ollivier, and the session begins in a week. 

Ollivier is still at St. Tropez. In fact, Ollivier had been 
summoned to the Emperor as long ago as October, but the 
visit had not been divulged, nor was anyone likely to hear about 
it from the gentle, weary Emperor. All the same, you can 
crowd round him, without any Spanish ceremonial, for Eugenie 
has gone to open the Suez Canal, and in any case the time has 
changed, so that we are on the threshold of a popular Emperor- 
dom.—A bat flutters across the hall, flaps noisily among the 
glittering prisms of the candelabra ; the footmen do their best 
to catch the intruder without making too much commotion ; 
some of the ladies scream, and needlessly though charmingly 
try to avoid undue exposure of their décolletées. A bat in 
November ? A bad omen, if we have any superstition left in 
these changed times.—Yes, Rochefort has been elected.—‘‘ No 
matter their names ’”’, His Majesty is reported to have said, 
** they are all a bad lot, the wastrels of disorder, the dislocators 
of freedom—but I stand for order. You will help me, Gentle- 
men, to establish a genuinc and orderly freedom ”’. 

The reception is over; the bat has been put out of its 
misery. The triumphal march of the lanterns is drawing to a 
close, and the crowd is making for home, since it is a damp and 
foggy November night. But now the ball at the opera house is 
in full swing. 

Life is a fine affair, a merry business ; has been for twenty 
years; here you can behave as you like and dress as you 
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please, with the freedom proper to a masked ball. The times 
are changing, you say? The time has still a laugh in its belly ; 
it goes on laughing at death and the devil. What is coming ? 
Revolution ? How absurd ! 

It was after two in the morning when the jubilations of the 
merry-makers drowned even the dance music. A huge 
domino appeared, a giant of a domino, and the surrounding 
Lilliputians scarcely reached what passed for his knees, The 
domino walked on stilts. He wore as mask the savage face of the 
day, the preposterous head with the nubbly forehead, the big 
black flame of the hair, the little pointed flames of the eye- 
brows above the cannibal eyes and dilated nostrils. In one 
hand he carried a lantern. 

** Roche-fort ! Roche-fort ! Roche-fort ! ” 

There was no marching crowd here, but you could dance 
to that rhythm. The conductor had presence of mind. As the 
waves of the name assailed his ears, he shouted to the orchestra : 

** Galop infernal ! ”’ 

The loud music now regained its dominion. The rapidly 
succeeding saucy pulses of tone made a pattering noise ; 
quicker, quicker, quicker; the overpowering melody was 
accordant with every possible wish, with whatever name you 
pleased. Rochefort had become one of Offenbach’s couplets. 
The Rochefort domino stood like an enormous scarecrow in 
the midst of the agitated field of the cancan, for you cannot 
dance in stilts. The domino, therefore, beat time with his 
lantern. 


THE IRRECONCILABLE 


When the New Year bells were about to ring-in 1870, the 
Colonel without a Regiment was, after all, leading the regiment. 
But on closer scrutiny one could see that he was no longer aptly 
described by the locutions formerly applied to him by the brand- 
new deputy Rochefort. Monsieur Emile Ollivier, who had 
swung so long between heaven and earth, had now waxed 
powerful, planted his feet firmly on the ground, and reached 
Olympus with his hands ; by every right in the land he was 
Colonel of the government ; he was the centre of the finest 
opposite to mockery and the recipient of the finest supplement 
to a public man’s name. Ina word, he had become the point of 
concentration for the Universal Hope. Never before during the 
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twenty years which the epoch had now lasted had a govern. 
ment been known by the name of the man who was not officially 
styled premier, but was no more than minister for justice. The 
arcanum of Universal Hope which had been formed by the 
sometime opposition barrister, was called the Ollivier ministry. 
Another name for it was the Ministry of Honourable Men ; 
nor was this meant derisively, for one does not gibe at hope. 
The decade that was about to begin would be a democratic 
one, an imperial democratic regime ; for Ollivier, the people’s 
man, had been called to his post by the extraordinary Emperor, 
who was as secret in his ways and as conspiratorial as ever. 
Thus the extensive reforms Ollivier was aiming at—the in- 
auguration of a democracy which was to outdo the British 
democracy in reasonableness, respect for the individual, toler- 
ance, the amplitude of civic freedoms—likewise embodied the 
Emperor’s aims. To this task the Colonel (now with a Regi- 
ment) was addressing himself with the same violence he had 
shown when in opposition, with the same goodness of heart, 
and with the same alarm at his own velocity. Hope and readi- 
ness for collaboration even with the moderate republicans were 
characteristic not only of Ollivier, but also of the head of the 
State, Napoleon by name, and Emperor. A weary, elderly 
invalid, he was said to be ; but he was one who nevertheless 
marched with the time in his queer stubborn way, and would 
be sedulous to fulfil his promises of reform. Not a sinister 
figure at all. Gossip ran that he continually looked younger ; 
but people also said that illness was growing upon him, and 
that his rejuvenation was specious and due to make-up. Would 
the same thing apply to the rejuvenation of the State >—Thus 
whispers sneaked hither and thither, not only among the friends 
of yesterday, the men who sit on the Right and have now 
become Ollivier’s dangerous enemies; and the paladins of 
yesterday who sit in the Senate striving to make the Luxem- 
bourg Palace the acropolis of authority against encroachments 
from the Palais Bourbon. The Tuileries, too, is infested with 
rumours, and there his worst enemy sits, a woman, the foreign 
woman. One type of citizen is content—the peaceful and pro- 
gressive bourgevis. He has doubtless been influenced by the all- 
pervading criticisms of the last few years, and he certainly 
discountenances anything in the shape of barricades. But the 
bourgeois living in the exceptionally beautiful and fortunate 
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city of Paris, is aware that the Emperor, by encouraging the 
present government of democratic Honourable Men is guaran- 
teeing liberty as well as order. The bourgeois wants nothing 
more, nothing better. 

We see that the worst of Ollivier’s foes is not Rochefort, 
though the newly installed Colonel had for so long been the 
butt of the journalist’s morose wit. “ After all ”, thought 
Ollivier, “ the fellow has not done me much harm; and it 
is by tolerance, genuine tolerance, quite a superior kind of toler- 
ance, that I can best clip the new deputy’s claws.” It seemed 
as if Ollivier must have learned Rochefort’s demagogic trick 
of stabbing with a word, an epithet, a parenthesis, or some 
other dodge; for, as concerned Rochefort, all he did was 
to place a question-mark after the firebrand’s name. The 
question-mark signified : “‘ What harm has the fellow done me 
after all? Seems inconsiderable when, from the height to 
which I’ve climbed in 1870 I look down upon these past years 
of smouldering ‘ lantern-pyrotechny ’. No, really, what pos- 
sible harm can he do to-day ? The query placed after his name 
and his renown express nothing but irony, and what can be 
more detrimental to the prestige of a demagogue who has so 
obviously set himself up to be the modern incarnation of 
Camille Desmoulins ? ”’ 

It seemed as if this most irreconcilable of irreconcilables 
could no longer rid himself of the spirits he had called from 
the vasty deep ; not only had they come when he did call for 
them and even come uncalled, but they stuck to him, enmeshed 
him as with chains, those thousand ghosts of the lantern-tree. 
He was naught but the Lantern Man, the name being as 
harmless as the profession it purported to describe. That 
profession of lantern bearer, in conjunction with his extra- 
ordinary appearance and the suburban revolutions which had 
been pushed to the point of absurdity under his sign and his 
name, had made of him a ludicrous emblem of modern quixotry. 
Armed with lanterns, he made a doughty onslaught upon 
the new Colonel, the new trend in politics, and also upon the 
old Emperor ; but since his rhetorical lance was the shortest 
and most inefficient that had ever been seen in this arena of 
master-orators, his maiden onslaught and other sallies were 
received as parliamentary jokes, especially when Minister 
Ollivier, that verbal magician, entered the lists and jerked the 
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poor little tilter out of the saddle. But since the Lantern Man 
was too shrewd of wit and too dextrous a wielder of the pen not 
to recognise how feeble a speaker he was, he decided to make a 
virtue of necessity and to become the enfant terrible of the 
Chamber. 

“You give yourself a deal of trouble, Monsieur le Député, 
when rest and recreation would do you so much good. Why 
flay yourself alive with your opposition to the Emperor ? ” 

““I beg you to pardon me if I venture to differ,” answered 
Rochefort. “I am passive, whereas the Emperor opposes me. 
He refuses to give me what I have asked him for.” 

‘* But you’ve never asked him for anything ! ” 

““Once more I must beg you to pardon me if I differ,” 
returned Rochefort, the professional wit. ‘‘ I asked him to go, 
and yet he chooses to remain.” 

Thus many laughed at his thrusts, while recalling that the 
fellow had evaded taking the oath at the opening of parliament, 
though when he accepted nomination he had very prudently 
not made his position clear in the matter ; furthermore, he 
failed to put in an appearance at the Tuileries when the newly 
elected deputies were being sworn in. The master of cere- 
monies called his name twice, but no Rochefort appeared. 
So the Emperor smiled indulgently and let the fish slip through 
the net; everyone smiled with the Emperor; courtiers, 
deputies, footmen, and all. What harm could the fellow do? 

Agreed, he was not only a deputy and lantern-red harlequin 
of the Chamber ; he was at the same time a publicist with a 
daily of his own, which no longer bore the name of “ La 
Lanterne”’ since this organ had fulfilled its purpose, but of 

‘“* Marseillaise ’? a paper which attacked with the utmost 
virulence. Though he had “ arrived ’’, Rochefort felt furious 
and could hardly contain his wrath because the Chamber 
laughed its bellyful when he tilted at windmills, roared with 
delight at his stinging witticisms, his windy mouthings. Since 
he knew how to write, his death-dealing pen spewed forth 
torrents of publicity, avenging his name which had been so 
ignominously bandied about in the House. But could the 
venomous “ Marseillaise’? cut any ice now or at a future 
date? ‘That question-mark clung to his name like a leech, 
and it was the name alone which gave importance to the pen. 
The “ Marseillaise ’’ did not lack company, for there were 
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considerable numbers of extremist papers. The new tolerance 
let them be, not even demanding the five centimes’ stamp-duty 
for licence to revile authority. Let them write what they 
pleased, fuming and foaming to their hearts’ content. In the 
realm of absolute liberty, paroxysmal fits may be permitted 
so long as there are persons who will pay for such ranting ; 
but if a journalist kicks over the traces once in a while, if, 
transcending the limits, the wide limits, of permissible comment 
upon political matters, he infringes the criminal code—then 
the State must intervene, were it only for the protection of 
society. Still, save for such a deviation into criminal paths, 
anything and everything can be countenanced.—Should a 
man wish to sing the Marseillaise, for God’s sake allow the poor 
boob to lift up his voice. Where, in any case, are the strains 
heard nowadays, in spite of the trumpetings of the Lantern 
succession ? The paper rejoices in a large circulation? But 
for how long? Nobody chimes in with its melody. Hope is 
too strong for that. 

So the crafty Emperor needs but don the top-hat of an 
English gentleman and place at his side one of the Honourable 
Members of the Left who happens to be in the public eye, and 
all will be well, all will be granted for the mere asking, the 
generality will believe in its quick-change artist who has 
always displayed a liking for variety in the matter of head- 
gear: the little cross-cocked hat, then the long and narrow 
one with its points fore and aft, then Everyman’s kepi ; 
and, in addition, was there not the crown, upon which he 
depended for his status? Was he really giving largesse, 
handing out freedoms gratis? Or was it nothing but sham, 
a grotesque pretence, with that clown of a Rochefort as 
protagonist ? 

The editor of the “ Marseillaise ’’ was fighting in earnest, 
was as serious as had been President Louis Napoleon : Roche- 
fort knew what he was about, and wished to introduce a note 
of earnestness, by hook or by crook. Dangers beset him ; 
one of these was that he had already screamed himself hoarse, 
so that ears which had gradually got used to his clamour no 
longer heeded him. This was what his worst foes sincerely 
hoped. The greatest danger of all, however, was that he 
should repeat himself and become a bore from sheer lack of 
material. 
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One man at least sallied forth from the camp of Rochefort’s 
enemies to counter thrust with thrust, a man outside the pale 
and yet a disquieting personage, a prince of the blood, but 
lost to the dynasty, one who had been marooned from public 
life—and not without good reason. His name was Pierre 
Bonaparte, third son of Lucien, an adventurer, a would-be 
condottiere, and an inveterate brawler who had never failed 
to appear upon the scene whenever rowdiness and turmoil 
were the order of the day : at Rome in ’48, in South America 
as remade by Bolivar the Liberator, in the East, and also 
playing a part in the Second French Republic, for this hot- 
tempered Corsican was a tyrannophobe—until the day when 
his cousin became Emperor. Thenceforward he had been a 
loyal subject, receiving his portion from the civil list with the 
right to be addressed as Your Highness; but Napoleon 
detested this relative and excluded the man from court life. 
Pierre, with a black beard and a herculean frame, with brows, 
eyes, and nose which made his face a replica of the War God’s, 
suddenly took upon himself the upkeep of the family legend. 
This he did in his own peculiar way by fiercely attacking, in 
the Corsican governmental organ, another Corsican newspaper, 
radical in trend, and supplied with Parisian correspondence 
by one of the staff of the “‘ Marseillaise”’. Pierre was bent 
on showing up and belabouring the man who had initiated 
criticism of Napoleon, dubbing the fellow a blackguard, a 
poltroon, and a Judas. Rochefort hastened to pick up the 
gauntlet, delighted at securing such first-rate material. But 
no sooner had he hurled himself upon this obscure Bonaparte 
than it became evident that Rochefort had been marked out 
for a victim, Pierre’s championship of the Napoleonic legend 
serving merely as decoy; that the worthy Pierre had it in 
mind to force the pamphleteer to send him a challenge. He 
openly defied Rochefort, adding a caustic touch to his attack, 
and accompanying his thrust-and-parry game with irony, 
well knowing how impossible it was at such a moment for a 
political personage, for a man who in all earnestness was 
fighting to maintain his position, to evade a duel by some 
clownish somersault. 

It was owing to this quilldriver’s sparring that, on January 
10th, Deputy Rochefort’s heart was anything but quiet when 
he took his seat on the opposition bench ; he whose difficult 
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task it was to keep public unrest on the quiver was himself 
crushed, so that his colleagues in the Chamber, used as they 
were to his antics, could not but wonder. The great Gambetta, 
that other irreconcilable, was speaking. He had taken up the 
case of two soldiers who, because they had attended radical 
meetings, were being sent to Algiers—fresh material for 
unrest. But Rochefort’s attention wandered. About midday 
his seconds drove off to Auteuil to interview Prince Pierre— 
or, rather, two pairs of seconds had gone on the same 
errand, for the man on.the staff of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’? who 
sent a Parisian news-column to Corsica was also mixed 
up in the business, and was expected to be the first to take 
his stand since he had been the first to be insulted. A sort of 
prelude to the main duel might thus be expected. Rochefort 
did not lack courage, nor was he an inexperienced duellist. But 
the many encounters of his univerisity and journalistic life 
had been affairs of honour which could be set to rights, accord- 
ing to the current code, by a prick or an abrasion : neither 
principal harbouring any intention to kill. Quite otherwise 
was it with the bearded bravo yclept Bonaparte, and even a 
legitimate bearer of the name Napoleon. He had murder in 
his eye and intended if possible, in the most honourable 
manner, to clear the enemy of his House out of the world. 
Since he had dealt similarly with others who were an offence 
to him, since he was a Corsican sharpshooter and a renowned 
Corsican duellist, it would not prove difficult for him to gain 
his end. Strange, mused Rochefort, his brain in a turmoil, 
that even the declassed and outlawed members of this unusual 
family rally to the support of the imperial sovereign. Only 
the other day it was the ghost of Léon that walked—of Léon, 
the Emperor’s cousin, who (long ago) wanted to kill the 
Emperor, and muffed the affair; but, so recently, wanted 
to talk down the anti-Cesar Rochefort. To-day another, 
looking more like the Emperor’s cousin so far as features went, 
at one time the Emperor’s fiercest enemy when he took his 
place on the left side of the Chamber where Rochefort now 
sat, who hoped to rid the Left and the world of their Lantern 
Man in order to avenge a Cesar refusing to recognise such 
cousinship—how stubborn a gratitude !—, and the legitimate 
cousin had better prospects of success than the illegitimate one. 
“Is this the earnestness I am doing all in my power to bring 
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into being ’’, Rochefort asked himself; ‘ will it all end in a 
hero’s death more consonant with feudal times ; will it prove 
the bloodiest of my jokes and the last ? ”’ 

An usher came up the side-gangway. 

“Monsieur le Député, two gentlemen urgently desire to 
have a word with you.” 

Rochefort sprang up, his heart beating violently. So 
soon? he thought. Pierre’s in a mighty hurry to plug me. 
He hastened out, while behind him Gambetta was roaring 
invectives against the Honourable Men occupying the govern- 
mental benches: ‘‘ Between the republic of 1848 and the 
republic of the future you are no more than a bridge, and we 
intend to stride over this bridge.” 

Two excited gentlemen ran to meet Rochefort as he emerged. 
They were his seconds and members of the staff of the 
** Marseillaise ”’. 

“Rochefort ! It’s awful! Can you believe it? A crazy 
business. Prince Pierre has shot poor Noir dead.” 

Incredible news. Victor Noir was a hefty young fellow of 
one and twenty, an unpaid contributor to the “ Marseillaise ”’, 
and was one of the seconds who had agreed to act for the 
colleague that sent Parisian news to Corsica. It couldn’t be 
true.—Pierre Bonaparte had refused to have any truck with 
the correspondent, or with either of his seconds, Noir and 
Fonvielle. All he wanted was to see Rochefort’s seconds, who 
had not yet put in an appearance. They arrived half an hour 
later, when young Noir was already dead. No one quite 
knew how the thing had happened. Pierre wished to have 
Rochefort at the point of the pistol. But Noir, in this most 
amazing moment of his life when he was to act as second in a 
duel against a prince, pressed upon this prince the letter in 
which the “ Marseillaise ’’ correspondent issued a challenge. 
“* Rochefort ’’, cried the prince ; “‘ my quarrel is with Roche- 
fort, not with his henchman!” He slapped young Noir’s 
face ; then, in a trice his pistol was in his hand and Noir had a 
bullet in the breast. According to another and more probable 
version—and strictly between ourselves—it was young Noir 
who, carried away by the greatest moment of his life, struck 
the prince. What a climax! The privilege of smacking a 
princely countenance. Anyhow he had been shot. After the 
bullet got him, the youngster dragged himself down the stairs 
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and into the street where he fell in a heap. Such a handsome 
young man, poor Victor Noir, whose authentic name was 
Ivan Salmon. The other second, Fonvielle, drew his pistol 
—strange that they should have set out armed, for Noir too 
had a pistol in his pocket, only he forgot it in the flurry of the 
moment—but the prince shot before the other had time to 
take aim. The bullet missed its mark ; perhaps the sharp- 
shooter wanted to miss ; so Fonvielle got away with a whole 
skin. 

** Murder ”’, cried Rochefort. ‘‘ A clear case of murder and 
attempted murder.” 

He closed his eyes and bared his teeth. He looked as if he 
were about to laugh. 

* Quick ! A cab,” he called from the top of the wide flight 
of entrance steps. 

On the following day the “ Marseillaise’’ appeared in 
mourning, a black border framing the scare-headlines : 


PRINCE PIERRE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE MURDERS VICTOR NOIR. 


PRINCE PIERRE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ATTEMPTS TO MURDER 
ULRICH DE FONVIELLE. 


““{ have been foolish enough to believe that a Bonaparte 
could be something other than a murderer. 

“IT ventured to believe that in this family, whose tradition 
and habit it has always been to murder and assassinate, there 
might be one member with whom a man could fight a duel 
that would be chivalrous and honourable. But to-day we are 
mourning the loss of our friend Victor Noir, murdered by that 
bandit Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“Tt is now eighteen years since France fell into the blood- 
stained hands of these footpads who, not content with shooting 
down republicans in the street, must needs lure them into their 
lair so as to do them to death. 

“People of France, have you not at last had your fill of 
them ? ”’ 


Two victories at one blow! Unrest had returned; the 
call had been heard. The masses marched to Neuilly for Noir’s 
funeral. Other masses were on the march likewise : troops. 
Earnestness had been achieved, for the call was a summons to 
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revolution. Rochefort, having burned his boats, was about to 
be deprived of his immunity as parliamentary deputy ; indeed, 
a demand to that effect from the public prosecutor already lay 
in the office of the Chamber. The Lantern Man had become 
a torch-bearer, the Red Flame could be seen, the Red Cock 
could be heard, the people were marching—but the soldiers 
were marching too. This was real earnest. 

A distinction, however, must be made between earnestness 
and unreasonableness ; Rochefort certainly did not wish to 
exceed the bounds of reason. He felt a trifle uneasy. For 
some time, now, he had not belonged to the extreme Left ; 
he was a member of parliament, and parliament was hardly 
a suitable home for extremists. The anarchist ranks to left 
of him had grown considerably under the influence of his leaps 
and bounds towards increasingly Red outlooks and leadership ; 
now these young bawlers wheeled in upon him, unreasonable- 
ness pitting itself against earnestness. Yes, this was a summons 
to revolution, and the corpse of poor Victor Noir would prove 
a good hook to hang it on. Nevertheless, his funeral must 
be nothing more than a demonstration, an exhibition of 
strength, a mobilisation, a march past: not yet had the hour 
struck for uprising. Everything needed to be worked out 
according to plan; the recently achieved alliance with the 
International Workingmen’s Association and the Councils of 
Action—which had rapidly spread throughout the country— 
must be given time to get to work ; partial strikes at first, to 
be followed by the general strike forming a huge fighting front ; 
the prosecution of Rochefort and the forfeiture of his parlia- 
mentary immunity together with the murder-trial must all be 
utilised to good effect for far-flung propaganda; of more 
immediate importance was it to sow dissension in the ranks of 
the army and the police: then, let fly. But the young 
anarchists wanted to attend Noir’s funeral with weapons 
concealed about their persons; they wanted to conquer 
Paris by means of the boy’s corpse. Meanwhile the troops 
were marching to man every strategic point in the town—an 
casy thing to do in the new Paris. They left the funeral 
procession severely alone, the government being determined to 
allow the masses to enjoy this in perfect freedom. In the 
Champs-Elysées, however, the Guards were mustered .. . 

A multitude gathered round the house of death, and gave 
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Rochefort a hearty cheer. He looked as though he did not 
particularly enjoy the ovation. Standing by the hearse, which 
had not yet received its burden, he continued the debate he 
had begun overnight and carried on into the small hours. 
Over there, clustered the wilder elements with their leader, 
the young fellow who had been at Montmartre Cemetery 
armed with a pistol, among those engaged in the search for 
Baudin’s grave. Since then he had enjoyed a sinister popularity, 
had risen to the rank of a revolutionary high-flier, a specialist 
at utilising corpses for propaganda purposes, a churchyard 
strategist. He had come here with his followers, not to 
accompany the body peacefully to the communal cemetery 
of Neuilly, but to drag it across Paris, from the west to the east, 
from the Arc-de-Triomphe to Pére-Lachaise, as ploughshare 
of the revolution. This was the maddest unreasonableness. 
For the moment he stood yelling at the top of his voice in front 
of the dead boy’s dwelling. All around, earnestness in every 
form was collected : mourning, secret wrath, respect for so 
harsh a fate, and, eastward of the gate whence the broad 
avenue issued from Paris, a mighty threat—soldiers armed with 
Chassepots. Here, beside the dismal hearse, are the brazen- 
voiced with their demand for a blood-bath of folly. Here, 
beside the dismal hearse, they hold up Rochefort, compelling 
him to answer why it should make for Neuilly cemetery, towards 
which the black-caparisoned horses have their heads directed. 
Why not right-about turn, and force a way through to Pére- 
Lachaise ? Because the family vault is at Neuilly ; because 
that is what the family wishes ; because a catafalque is not a 
barricade ; because the attempt to force a passage through the 
troops stationed in the Champs-Elysées would be the climax of 
unreason ; because no one but a criminal lunatic would try to 
drag the thousands or myriads of mourners, demonstrators, or 
whatever you please to call them, against the Chassepots and 
mitrailleuses of picked soldiers. Rochefort turns grey with 
anger, his voice sharpens as the words roll forth, he coughs 
frequently, and his inwards rack him with pain. The strategist 
of cemeteries calls lustily in a voice that has a trumpet-ring : 
“Victory or Death! The year ’48 began with a corpse, and 
now we have Victor Noir.”” To which the masses respond 
jubilantly : “‘ Vive Rochefort” ! Tears of rage spring to 
Rochefort’s eyes. 
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The coffin was being carried from the house, and every 
hat was lifted. 

As the traces tightened, the anarchist leader and his sub, 
a young man with a prominent chin, ran forward to seize the 
reins, with Rochefort hard on their heels shouting ‘“‘ No, no!” 
The two enthusiasts pulled the horses’ heads to one side, the 
chief yelling, “‘ Make for Paris. Put about and drive into 
Paris.” The mutes, Rochefort’s bodyguard, and the indignant 
brother of the deceased, backed up by sturdy relatives, grasped 
the reins from the other side, and tugged in their turn. The 
coachman stood up on the box of the hearse, leaned forward, 
whip in hand, to flog the young man with the prominent chin. 
He, however, though the lash coiled round his face, did not 
desist. Shaking his head as if stung by a wasp, he continued 
to pull at the reins, bellowing like a bull, “‘ Make for Paris. 
We have bombs.” People ran up from all directions, and it 
was impossible to say which side they would take in the broil. 

Rochefort felt as if fingers had been thrust upward from 
his stomach to gripe his heart. Everything whirled round 
him. The pall seemed to stretch and swell enormously until 
the world was blotted out. 


When he came to, he was in a rattling cab, sitting beside 
the young doctor from Montmartre, the man with a Mongol 
countenance. 

“What became of Victor Noir’s body ?”’ asked Rochefort, 
his head still swimming. 

“You fainted most opportunely, for, thanks to that, Neuilly 
got the better of Paris,’’ answered Dr. Clemenceau, his narrow 
eyes narrowing yet more as he smiled. “ Yes, your collapse 
produced a great effect, Rochefort. You should bear that in 
mind for future use.” 

A strange relationship had grown up between the two men. 
Rochefort did not like the doctor ; and Clemenceau certainly 
despised the pamphleteer, but no more (perhaps less) than 
he despised all his fellow-mortals. Maybe he valued the flame 
of the cheap and outworn lantern. Rochefort prized the 
unfathomable, inexorable earnestness of the younger man, 
which gave him a difference. Clemenceau was a good hater. 
Six years before, his hatred of the Emperor had earned him 
a sentence of imprisonment. Then he had spent four years 
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in the States, to learn, not revolutionary tactics, but the 
healing art. 

‘You are pleased to be cynical,” put in Rochefort. 

*“ Not so cynical as all that, Rochefort. To-day’s Offen- 
bachiade only just missed being tragical, though it was a 
masterpiece of buffoonery. Bide your time.” 

‘Fainting ? Powerless? I shall be put out of action soon 
enough if I am gaoled, though it may give me a leg-up.” 

“Yes, Rochefort. Get yourself gaoled, and then bide your 
time.” 

** For what, eh?” 

“For the time, Rochefort, not your own time; wait for 
real tragedy.” 

** How long ?”’ 

“While your breath holds out. One’s breath can hold 
out for a long time if one wants it to. And if a man puts his 
whole heart into wanting, his breath will last till he gets what 
he wants.” 

The old and terrible thought, dredged from the profound 
by this young and terrible man with his stark candour, now 
emerged. Not petty forces, not revolution in masquerade as 
staged by the counterfeit Second Empire (travesty of the 
First), would bring about the desired change. This will be 
the work of the Great Incendiary, the everlasting prototype 
of annihilation.—This would be the work of War. 


EPILOGUE 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1870 
[os unhappy Emperor lolled in a carriage ; he could 


no longer sit his horse. Yesterday he was still in the 

saddle, going hither and thither through the battle- 
field, a rider in pain. He was nothing to boast of as com- 
mander, since he felt it would be easier, far easier, to die than 
to be riding. Besides, after Metz, he ceased to be a commander. 
What was he, then? When General Castelnau presented the 
Emperor’s sword to Bismarck, the latter enquired if it were all, 
it did not seem much of a thing, perhaps it was the sword of 
France? No, merely the Emperor’s sword, was the answer. 
The Emperor weighed about as much as a sword ; he weighed 
light. 


The Empress had been responsible for his taking supreme 
command—memories of Magenta and Solferino !—and he 
would not tell her that the stones in his bladder were large and 
painful ; the old conspirator was still at his tricks, this time 
conspiring with the doctors to keep his wife in ignorance, that 
she might continue to think him the man he had been at 
Magenta and Solferino. But in those days he rode without pain. 

Yes, it had been the Empress who urged—yet he, too, was 
eager. For he was loth to admit that it was the Empress who 
for five months had stood behind events, impelling them 
forward on the strength of the plebiscite which thrust parlia- 
ment rudely aside in favour of a return to personal government, 
and then, profiting by the popular war enthusiasm, over- 
riding the opposition. But he too, he too had had a hand in 
the game. Had not his hair regained some of its colour, his 
cheeks their ruddiness ? He fancied himself as well as his looks 
gave him out to be, and the time helped him, so that he assumed 
a false youthfulness of mien, yes, he too. Strikes, unrest of 
every kind, demonstrations, public meetings, and those famous 
revolutionary banquets during which bullets were toasted, 
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those nice, useful, murderous little bullets destined to plug the 
Emperor—all these things, the Red Spectre, including that fool 
of a Rochefort, had faded quietly away in February, to be 
drowned in the tranquil waters of universal hopefulness. Then, 
in the midst of the reforms, the intractable Senate sprang the 
demand for a plebiscite upon the public, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the Honourable Gentlemen who believed in government 
through the parliamentary machine, but to the delight of the 
anti-parliamentarians whether of the Right or of the Left, 
whether reactionary in politics or revolutionary. The plebiscite 
rendered May an unsettled and stormy month, and when the 
first alarming results from Paris were published, even Eugenie 
wavered, and the over-sensitive boy Loulou grew hysterical. 
But the Emperor, looking youthful, and speaking with un- 
troubled assurance, said: “ Just wait until we get the results 
in from the provinces.”’ He was right ; as usual the provinces 
brought him victory, an undeniable and overwhelming victory. 

Another lucky strike ! The time was rejuvenated as was the 
Emperor ; he believed in this rejuvenation himself now ; 
for behind the specious revival of vitality in a man whose days 
were numbered, there stood a genuinely young life, that of his 
heir ; the boy who would have an easy time of it, being the 
child of hope. Everything would surely turn out well; and 
when overnight, on July 3rd, the cloud of the Hohenzollern 
candidature to the Spanish crown came up like thunder from 
the horizon, breaking in a storm over France and shaking the 
entire population to its very soul, then, according to all the 
rules of the game, the new and irascible minister for foreign 
affairs acted as a pair of bellows, Eugenie flew like a goddess 
of wind above the clouds, parliament and press fanned the 
agitation, and the whole nation got caught up into a veritable 
tornado. 

On July 12th the Emperor drove in an open carriage from 
Saint-Cloud to Paris, calm and confident, as he had been 
throughout this turbulent year, for he believed that the 
Sigmaringer’s renunciation of candidature had settled the 
issue, that henceforward all would go well—as well as every- 
thing had gone these eight months past—so that, while the 
storm fizzled out, the sentiments it had aroused would abide. 
When late that same afternoon he drove back, again in an open 
carriage, his ears tingling, he sat very still} not exactly crushed, 
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but shaken, shaken by the unabated excitement of the crowds 
that thronged the streets. The Chamber had flung fresh 
fuel into the flames, demanding from Prussia guarantees that in 
no circumstances should a Hohenzollern candidature again be 
mooted. The news set Paris once more ablaze. The proposal 
was brought forward by the young conservative journalist 
who had become conspicuous as agent for the Ollivier ministry 
and was therefore regarded as the Emperor’s mouthpiece. 
No matter that recently, being a careerist who had not been 
offered so much as an under-secretaryship, he had deserted 
to the opposition. His earlier associations made the crowd 
believe that the demand for guarantees came from the Emperor, 
so, in their enthusiasm, they hilariously mobbed their ruler’s 
open carriage. On his way home, Napoleon sat very still. 
He was extremely tired, but let no sign of this escape him, and 
to an outsider who failed to penetrate the mask of rejuvenation 
his utter weariness was not apparent. , Eugenie was in a tower- 
ing rage, and scolded in a loud, hoarse voice ; he had left home 
in such a pacific mood, and his excessive calm at this juncture 
seemed pusillanimous in face of the storm—or unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the soft obstinacy with which he had always run 
counter to her wishes. Hard words rang from the book-lined 
walls of the library : the Empire was lost, utterly lost ; it was 
scandalous ; General Bourbaki smashed his sword down onto 
the table, demanding what was the use of weapons, and so on. 
What did she want ? Why was she so furious ? Then came de 
Gramont, the choleric minister for foreign affairs, scion of a 
princely house, leader of Eugenie’s faction, an austrophil, 
having spent many years as ambassador in Vienna, a Prusso- 
phobe, his name one of the greatest French names through 
the centuries, the avenger of Sadowa—and he brought with him 
the draft of the telegram demanding guarantees. But Emile 
Ollivier, the premier, was not there, nor were the other 
Right Honourables. ‘They were facing the storm in the 
Chamber. Well, they were not wanted on this occasion. 

The Emperor waved a conciliatory gesture through the 
air : then he rose, and waded heavily out of the room, to seek 
a decision from the park. His exit was followed by a sudden 
stillness. The setting sun dropped gently, its golden rays 
mingling with the gold lettering on the binding of his many 
books. 
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His mind went back to nineteen years ago. Then the earth 
was bathed in softest moonlight, and everything was touched 
with silver : fountains, bosquets, trees, the whole earth and 
sky were argent white ; and it was in this silver pool that the 
momentous decision was made, while the scent-laden air of the 
summer night, an air embalmed with the perfumes of hay, linden 
blossom, and acacia flowers, lulled him to delicate slumbers, 
till the soft winds waked him to resolve, to the resolution for 
carrying out the coup d’état with the backing of a popular 
vote. 

But on July 12, 1870, it was still daytime, late afternoon 
to be precise, filled with red-gold sunlight. Nor was this the 
only difference. The Emperor found walking impossible, he 
could not go far on his own fect, for any effort fatigued him 
greatly, even though on well-rolled gravel. He made use of a 
pony-cart ; the little beast went where it pleased ; no need for 
a driver. 

Austria... Austria... No proper alliance yet ; still, perhaps 
it might be accounted a moral obligation—with six weeks in 
which to mobilise the royal and imperial army? A con- 
ditional alliance, at best ; and only to become effective if the 
Emperor should gain a victory during these first six weeks. Italy 
wanted Rome as payment for her understanding with 
Napoleon ; but he would never agree to Italy’s having Rome. 
In Rome they were holding an cecumenical council which was 
to decide upon papal infallibility. Pio Nono lingered on. The 
Emperor could not count on support from Italy. Was he cut 
off, isolated ? If he could only achieve a big success at the 
outset... . 

The pony stopped short in its tracks: why? The imperial 
coach had been held up several times that same day between 
the Arc de Triomphe and the Tuileries and between the 
Tuileries and the Arc de Triomphe. For the crowds blocked 
the fairway, the crowds marched to the thythm of, “ a Berlin, 
a Berlin !”’ It was similar to the Rochefort rhythm. The mob 
also sang the Marseillaise ; were these Parisians in revolutionary 
mood once more? No, oh no. They had only been frenzied 
by wishes, whicn they expected the Emperor to realise for them : 
if he did what they wanted, all would be well ; if he failed to 
carry out their wishes—then there would be a revolution. . . 
The pony decided to move on. 
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The telegram, with the demand for guarantees, went forward 
to Ems. Hagen, crafty as was his wont, spiked it on his spear, 
after making the necessary emendations ; then he fired it as a 
torch. 


The deflated Emperor sat in his carriage : it was six o’clock 
in the morning. He was leaving Sedan by way of Torcy, 
a suburb of the town. Zouaves were doing sentry-go at the 
town gates. One of them cried, ‘“‘ Vive l’Empereur ”’, but 
another shook a fist at His Majesty. Napoleon looked very old ; 
from beneath his kepi, grey tufts of hair escaped over his ears. 
The carriage rolled along the high road leading to Mezieéres, 
westward ; the encirclement of Sedan was complete by now ; 
the day before yesterday there were still loopholes here and 
there, but the Emperor had refused to escape . . . A misty 
morning, almost blotting out the heights on either side of the 
Meuse. The Emperor was calm ; indeed, he was rigid with 
calm. No longer a commander—but yesterday he had still 
managed to clamber into the saddle, painful though any 
movement might be ; he rode into the terrible affray, and when 
his sufferings became unbearable he kept very still in the saddle 
or he dismounted and leancd against the nearest tree while 
death raged around him and touched him not. Now he felt 
calm ; the yellow visage did not light up at all, it was nothing 
but a mask of utter weariness. He must go on living, in spite 
of being submerged beneath the huge tidal wave of the time, 
caught up in the network of white foam, wrecked by his own 
tenacity. The virtue of living life had proved stronger than 
purportful death ; why, even the meaningless virtue of life is 
stronger than being in love with death; and from such 
heroism as would have been involved in seeking death, his own 
death at the head of sixty thousand men, that at least the Empire 
might persist might go on living even though every soul were 
drowned in that ocean of blood-—from such sinister greatness his 
heart shrank, his fairly good heart shrank back in horror. 

A few hundred yards outside Donchery, Bismarck rode up 
to his side. 

Two days later, the workers and the National Guard broke 
open the gates of Sainte-Pélagie, and set Rochefort free, so 
that the Lantern Man could enjoy the daylight of the Republic. 
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JANUARY 9, 1873 


At Chislehurst lived an old man who had once been 
Emperor, but had never been much of a hero. He spoke of 
life as a virtue, practised this virtue, and by so doing was 
virtuous to the verge of heroism, so tenacious as to remind 
one of a saint being roasted at a slow fire; he looked with 
the eyes of a lover upon his dissolution, holding himself 
gallantly in face of death. Fate demanded of him a special 
kind of chivalrousness, one in which glory was lacking. At 
Sedan, to die would have been easier than horseback riding. 
Now death was being made so intensely painful that even the 
agony of the saddle seemed lessened—but everything hung 
together. His peculiar kind of courage made him equal to 
the task of facing both life and death. He braved one for the 
sake of the other. 

Last night, Wednesday, at eleven o’clock, a further consulta- 
tion had taken place among the physicians: at two in the 
morning, Dr. Conneau came ; at four, Baron Corvisart ; at 
six, Thompson the distinguished lithotritist ; at half-past nine, 
Dr. Clover the anzsthetist. The Emperor’s sleep was deep. 
Old friend Conneau thought to himself: “Is not his sleep 
suspiciously profound ? May it not betoken uremia?” This 
third operation for crushing the stones was fixed for mid-day. 
If it, too, was not completely satisfactory they would have to 
use the knife. 


On New Year’s day, when the first intervention took place, 
Louis Napoleon wrote to a sympathiser: ‘‘A month hence, 
I shall be in the saddle again.”? What could this mean? 
Nothing more than the euphoria of a man who longed for 
death? No, no! The Emperor was ill, but not mortally ill. 
What the Emperor meant to convey was his firm conviction 
of the virtue of life. He was convinced likewise of the efficacy 
of a saddled horse. He showed this by looking forward to 
being again in the saddle. Napoleon’s courage was of a 
peculiar and a quiet kind. 

Little Thiers was president of the Republic; but the 
master of France was Mac-Mahon, Duke of Magenta. Nearly 
two years had gone by since the mummery of revolution 
characteristic of the last years of the Empire had thrown off 
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its trappings to become the dread earnest of the Commune 
and was dashed to pieces in cataracts of blood. (But Roche- 
fort, the Lantern Man had not been among the victims who 
were shot. He was sent to New Caledonia). The restoration 
idea had become as loud-voiced as the Bonapartist party, 
which continued strong though it lacked a prophet; for 
Persigny was dead, his intolerant heart could no longer endure 
the terrible confirmation of his prophecies ; he succumbed to 
meningitis a year ago almost to a day, while his wife was on a 
pleasure-trip in Egypt. The prophet died just as the Napoleonic 
Idea came to life again : he had had his fill. But the Emperor 
lived on, tranquil and tough ; and when he made as if he 
slept, this was because he wanted to be alone with his wakeful 
thoughts. Thus had it ever been. 

The notion of a restoration is a matter of party politics, 
and must be voiced as loudly as possible : a dozen Bonapartist 
organs were needed ; agents should flood the country, and, 
out of the only possible solution, concoct a slogan. Everything 
needs to be prepared on the quiet, and this is the old con- 
spirator’s job. It was a matter of common knowledge that 
the young Republic kept the eye of a hawk upon Chislehurst, 
which meant that the Republic felt twinges of alarm; in 
addition, Her Majesty’s Government had begged its honoured 
guest to hold his peace. Cowes is an excellent place for a 
convalescent ; for one’s health’s sake it is good to make 
excursions on the Solent, to cross the North Sea and visit 
Ostend ; many travellers may be seen going from Ostend to 
Cologne, Basle, the Lake of Geneva ; at Nyon there was no 
Persigny in waiting, but Plon-Plon was there ; no prophet 
but an agent of subversion. On the farther shore of the lake 
is France ; there is a cavalry regiment in Annecy which one 
has sound reasons to believe staunch. The divisional com- 
mander at Lyons is Bourbaki, whom onc has every right to 
nickname “‘ the faithful ’’, while Eugenie could well call him 
“ friend’. In a march from Lyons to Paris a division might 
swell to become an army ; for Mac-Mahon was to be minister 
for war (though not informed of this promotion as yet)—and 
the National Assembly’s parliamentary train could be stopped 
between Versailles and Paris, thereby ligaturing the flow of 
blood in a bloodless manner. But all this must happen soon, 
before a new constitution had stabilised the Republic and 
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blocked the path to a forcible Restoration. A man who is 
still alive at the end of 1872, a tough and tranquil man who 
dares to think boldly, such a man may be allowed to let his 
thoughts run along these lines: soon now. . . Why not in 
March 1873? 

Plon-Plon, one of the party leaders, came to Chislehurst four 
weeks ago. The Emperor could no longer drive, neither 
could he walk ; perhaps he might continue to sit and to lie 
for some time longer. But what was the good of that ? Walking 
and driving were not enough. He must be able to ride. An 
Emperor neither walks nor drives : he enters Paris on horse- 
back, accompanied by the silver archangels of the Cent-Gardes. 

The crushing of stones in the bladder was a very dangerous 
operation. Even when performed by a distinguished surgeon 
like Thompson it might prove fatal as in the case of Leopold of 
Belgium. Then there was Niel... 

Eugenie favours operation ; but she may be thinking more 
of Loulou than of Louis. Plon-Plon came purposely to advise 
a further operation, and he headed the other faction, which 
thought more of the father than of the son. The Emperor 
thought of his son, indeed he had no thoughts for anything else 
than his son and Sedan on this ninth day of January. 

During the month of December the Emperor made the 
experiment of driving from Chislehurst to Woolwich, accom- 
panied by Plon-Plon. He visited the military academy where 
Loulou was a pupil. Plon-Plon kept an eye on him during 
the drive. The Emperor did not complain, but he frequently 
fell into silence while a pinched smile struggled on his lips. 
When they got back to Camden Place, Eugenie asked him 
whether it had been very bad. His only answer was: “I 
had some pain.” Then came a hemorrhage, and a rise in 
temperature—all this trouble after a mere drive, not a ride. 

The quiet fellow who was not much of a hero sat pondering : 
let’s take the result of this stone-crushing business on a 
fifty-fifty basis; about as much chance for death or for 
riding ; the scales indeed, are equally poised, but reflection 
weights them on the death side. Not from fear. How can a 
man fear the thing he has so long been in love with? A thing 
he has sought? ‘That would be a silly and vain reaction. 
Stop a minute. It wouldn’t be such a vain fear after all, since 
death is useful in promoting life, the life of Loulou for instance ; 
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death makes room for others in a dignified way. The only 
bad thing is immobility. Riding and death, virtue and love, 
hold the scales level. 

Twice in a single week the Emperor survived the terrible 
stone-crushing and the chloroform anaesthesia. Stout heart, 
indeed. But the stone was never properly crushed. When 
the sick man was awake, he spoke of Loulou and of Sedan, 
never of his sufferings. 

On January oth, at noon, a third operation took place. 

At ten that morning it seemed a long time till twelve. 
Eugenie wanted to go to Woolwich and see Loulou. She 
yearned for fresh air and Loulou. 


No matter the outcome, her heart was full of hope. The 
child of hope constituted the whole meaning of life for her. 
Plenty of time twixt ten and twelve for her youthful sixteen- 
year-old son, for Woolwich’s pet pupil who was a favourite 
with everyone, even with the Queen ; yes, there was a veritable 
glut of time, enough to suffice a mother her whole lifetime. 

But man does not know the measure of time nor the content 
of time ; a wise dispensation for the Emperor’s wife and still 
better for the mother of the boy whose name was also Louis 
Napoleon ; the mother made her son’s destiny a thing to marvel 
at, a thing wellnigh superhuman, whereas time was to make 
the boy’s future as puny and pitiable as could be. Only six 
years more, and he would be twenty-three. The model boy at 
the military training school will soon be at the end of his 
studies, he will become one of the handsomest of leutenants, 
since he has inherited his mother’s good looks. But his voice 
is sweetly modulated like his father’s and he speaks slowly, too. 
He is warm-hearted ; his boldness comes from the maternal 
side, and his courage from both parents; for his father was 
undoubtedly courageous, though this courage was not of the 
showy kind. Sonnie is rather fed up with Mother, with her 
demonstrations of affection; she seems too precise in her 
love, as also in the matter of pocket-money.—After so much 
love and schooling he longed for a taste of war—which would 
mean freedom. He became an unimaginably handsome little 
English officer in the colonial service, and was sent out to 
punish the Zulus who were in revolt against British suzerainty. 
A rebel assegai sent him to kingdom-come ; indeed, so many 
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spear-thrusts riddled the poor lad’s body that, after it had 
been brought back in great pomp to England, it could only 
be recognised by the stopped teeth. 

Ten o'clock till noon; 1872 to 1879; such measures of 
time are naught to Eugenie. For the wife, the mother, the 
elderly woman, the grandam, who was always dressed in black, 
a millionaire in the quantities of time at her disposal; a 
haunting horror grew up around her ; life shuddered at its 
own sorely-tried forbearance ; she herself applied the nickname 
of ‘old bat”’ to the creature which looked at her from the 
mirror like an ancient owl; and she lived on and on, till 
one day from her house in Farnborough she heard bells 
ringing, the Farnborough bells joining in the mighty chorus 
of bells which sounded from Scotland to Sicily proclaiming 
the end of the Great War forty-eight years after Sedan. 


From ten o’clock till noon is a long lapse of time ; Eugenie 
wanted to drive over to Woolwich to see Loulou, to tell the 
boy his father was to undergo another operation, the third. 
All good things come in threes. The doctors promised it 
would go smoothly. She put on her hat. 

Then Dr. Conneau appeared ; Mother Hortense had been 
under his care until the end; he had been her son’s com- 
panion, had been with her son at Boulogne, had shared her 
son’s captivity in Ham, had enjoyed freedom at the same time 
as her son, had been her son’s friend through evil days and 
good—but he was no friend of the Empress ! 

Better not go to Woolwich, said Conneau ; better have 
the prince fetched at once ; better send for Father Goddard. 
No need now to crush any more stones. 

The Emperor smiled until the moment when death took 
him at 10.45 ; even then the smile remained. 


THE END 


Hutchinson’s 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR THE SPRING OF 


1937 
TECRCRCRCECRC RE 
BIOGRAPHY e& AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Memoirs 
hese two volumes of ““Memoirs’’ are more than an autobiography. They 
are an indispensable authority on the origins and rise to power of the 
Labour movement in Great Britain, written by one of the few remaining 
leaders who has been in the fight from the beginning and who has never turned 
traitor to those who placed him in authority. Rightly or wrongly he has stood 
by his guns. 
The author's father could neither read nor write, and earned 245. a week. 
When ten years old the Home Secretary of later years was working in a mill 
as a piecer, dodging the looms, running barefoot over oily floors, and earning 
10s. a week, which went to help feed his six brothers and sisters. The future 
Food Controller often went hungry. He tells the story of ‘‘Piecer’? Clynes’s 
first public speech to discontented mill-hands, of his meeting with Mary Harper, 
a fellow worker and later bis comrade through life. 
In 1906 Clynes faces a Parliamentary election campaign in Manchester, 
later becoming Vce-Chairman of the I.L.P. During the War he was 
appointed Food Controller and tells how “I had a tape-machine recording 
only the sinking of food-ships.... It was ticking away intermittently 
hour after hour... every ship lost meant yet another reshuffle to avoid 
starvation.” In 1920-1 he was made Deputy Party Leader and Chairman 
of the Labour Party. Then, with Labour, Clynes becomes Lord Privy Seal 
and tells of bis duties as liaison officer between the Premier and his principal 
Ministers. The ex-mill-hand now takes precedence before Dukes of the 
United Kingdom, and the great triumph of the son of an illiterate worker 
becoming Home Secretary is at hand. 
To be published Autumn 1937. 
Two volumes. 16 illustrations. Large Demy. 18s. each 


by 
THE RT. HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 


The Success of the Autumn Publishing Season 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
First Ear! of Balfour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 
by his niece BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE 
(Mrs. Edgar Dugdale) 
Vol. 1. 1848-1906, Vol. II. 1906-1930. Each 18/- illustrated 
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Reza Shah 


eva Shab, the Persian Peter the Great of today, must be comparatively 
unknown to English readers, but his story makes fascinating reading in 
spite of its obscurity. The author depicts the amazing feudal chaos of old 
Persia ; Reya’s coup ; the farcical Constitution ; the crushing of feudalism, 
and Reza’s enormous achievements on the scale of Alexander the Great. 
Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. 18s. 
b 


y 
MOHAMMED ESSAD-BEY 
6. 2s. = 


The Best of Me 


Bu Maine is well known as an essayist, critic, novelist, and orator. In 

1933 reviewers throughout Europe and America were unanimous in 

acclaiming his biography of Sir Edward Elgar as a “‘brilliant achievement’? 

More recently his biography of His Majesty King Edward achieved a wide 

success. He has written brilliantly of the many personalities he has met and 

the interesting life he has led. Large Demy. 16 illustrations. 185. 
b 


ay 
BASIL MAINE 
Author of Our Ambassador King 


IE a SE PE RE DS ET ee EES AS EIN IEE 
The Romantic Life of Maurice Chevalier 


bis is essentially a sympathetic study and as such will appeal tremen- 

dously to thousands of fans. From a very early age and in his many 

curious jobs Maurice was always wanting to sing and dance, and in this 
charming story of his life a very vivid picture is presented of the vicissitudes 
through which he passed, and, later, of the glamorous life that became his. 


Crown 8vo. 16 tllustrations. 6s. 


by 
WILLIAM BOYER 
Sie rn —_— 
My Ups and Dovns 


be title for Theodore Christy’s autobiography is particularly apt, for, 
in the opinion of Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, there was no better 
man over the fences. Besides being Master of the Essex Stag-hounds, 
the author was also a great steeplechase rider and had many successts at Hunt 
point-to-point meetings. During the war he did splendid work supplying the 
Army with horses from Essex. .A great sportsman and known to all the 
sporting world, Theodore Christy has written the most fascinating and delightful 

book, full of good stories and reflecting a witty and refreshing personality. 
Large Demy. 16 illustrations. 18s. 

by 
THEODORE CHRISTY 
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Swinnerton: An Autobiography 
m 1917 Frank Swinnerton became known all over the world with the 
publication of “Nocturne”, which has been translated into ery European 
language except Spanish. His list of novels is imposing ; he is well known 
as a critic and as an expert on the publishing trade, in which he has enjoyed a 
wide experience. His life and his books radiate a sane and balanced philosophy 
which, indeed, is the keynote of one of the most entertaining of literary auto- 
biographies. Demy. About 8 illustrations. About ros. 


by 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
Author of The Georgian House (42nd thous.), F/izabeth (15th thous.), etc. 


Ee RINT 
An Autobiography 
r. W. B. Maxwell is a son of the famous Victorian novelist M. E. Brad- 
don, and although reared in the literary atmosphere of her home, it was 
not for a good many years after growing up that he became an author 
himself. 
Success came to him rapidly when he did make a start. His first three books, 
“The Ragged Messenger”, “Vivien, “The Guarded Flame’’, one after 
another gave him a wide circle of readers, and established bis reputation as a 
writer of serious purpose and strong power. But before this happened he had 
enjoyed the largest possible experiences of the world. He had been everywhere, 
seen everything, and known everybody. He was a hunting man, an artist, a 
traveller ; also a London club man. 
With the War be became a soldier—an infantryman; the maker of in- 
numerable friends on the Western Front. Since then he has been Chairman 
of the Society of Authors, Chairman of the National Book Council, a member 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, and an attendant at many 
other committees. 
Those literary abilities which have made W. B. Maxwell one of the most 
important novelists today have perhaps never been better displayed than in this 
remarkable autobiography. Large Demy. About 8 illustrations. 185. 
b 


y 
W. B. MAXWELL 
Author of Himself and Mr. Raikes (10th thous.), We Forget Because We Must 
(61st thous.), etc. 








Buffet and Rewards 

A MUSICIAN’S REMINISCENCES 
Wor is, of course, one of the greatest conductors and composers of 
our time and amongst lovers of music has admirers all over the world. 
In his book he paints vivid | wiht of some of the outstanding figures 
in the sphere of music. He knew both Wagner and Liszt intimately, and was 
a friend of Brabms. He has conducted in all the great capitals of the world, 
and gives us individual impressions of Rome, Venice, Paris, New York, 
Athens, and Moscow. Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. 185. 


by 
FELIX WEINGARTNER 
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A Century of Buckingham Palace 

his fascinating story of Buckingham Palace, published some years ago, 

has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. Recent photographs 

and details of the Royal household as it is today have been included. 
Thiustrated. 35. 6d. 

by 
BRUCE GRAEME 
Author of The Story of St. James’s Palace, etc. 


Se 
The Story of Windsor Castle 


Bs Graeme, who has written such widely praised books on Buckingham 
Palace and St. James’s Palace, has now turned his attention to another Royal 
household. The result is a most interesting and picturesque account of 
Englana’s most famous castle. Large Demy. Illustrated. 18s. 
by 
BRUCE GRAEME 
Author of The Story of Buckingham Palace, ete. 
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The Countess from Iowa 
orn in Hamburg, Iowa, the author of this book soon manifested a desire 
for the stage. Her beauty and talent—Huneker, famous dramatic critic, 
called her “The Elizabeth Farren of the American stage’—soon brought 
ber a position in the well-known Palmer Stock Company. 
Inevitably what the stage had was wanted by many others, and a German 
nobleman, Baron Guido von Nimptsch, married Miss Bouton and took ber to 
Germany, where she moved in Court circles and captivated that society as easily 
as she had won stage audiences. 
Later a divorce took place and the author married Count Nostitz, one of 
the richest of the Russian aristocracy. Petersburg society welcomed the 
Countess, who brought not only dignity but vitality and humour to her prominent 








position. Large Demy. 15 illustrations. About 155. 
by 
COUNTESS NOSTITZ, LILIE p—e FERNANDEZ-AZABAL 
ee eee, OS: SS 


My Melodious Memories 

Hy Finck, renowned wit and British composer, has been known and 
loved by the musical and stage worlds in England for forty years. He 
has played in many theatres, conducted before kings, and has known many 
celebrities of the age. He writes brilliantly, and with a sharp wit, of music, 
writers, clubs, hotels, and, of course, the stage. He bas hundreds of amusing 
stories about hundreds of people, and the celebrities in his pages include the late 
King, King Edward, Pavlova, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Harry Preston, 

Sir James Barrie, A. P. Herbert, and a host of others. 
; Large Demy. 47 illustrations. 185. 


yy 
HERMAN FINCK 
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Dreyfus: His Life and Letters 


his remarkable biography which throws so much new light on the life 

and trial of Dreyfus is divided into two parts. The jirst, which is by 

his son, is an account of the case up to Dreyfus’s release from Devil's 

Island and his second condemnation. It contains a most important selection 

of letters from Dreyfus to his wife (and vice-versa) and to Dreyfus from 
various celebrities. 

The second part is the pathetic and tragic story of the case from the second 

condemnation at Rennes in 1899 to his final acquittal in 1906, and is written by 

Dreyfus himself. 

To read the authentic words of father and son in this amazing case is a moving 

experience, and the fact that the book clears up a number of doubtful issues makes 

it all the more interesting. Large Demy. About 16 illustrations. 

by 
PIERRE DREYFUS 
ee eee, CO Se ee ee, ee 
Autobiography 

t 1s no exaggeration to say that S. P. B. Mais must have brought home the 

beauties of the English countryside to thousands of people. His books are 

the stories, one might almost say the diaries, of his travels over the country, 

whose joys few people can express more happily. His autobiography is a 

volume that will thus appeal to thousands, representing, as it does, the life-story 

of a man to whom the pleasures and beauties of the English countryside mean so 

much. Large Demy. About 16 illustrations. 18s. 

by 
S. P. B. MAIS 
Author of England’s Pleasance, England’s Character 
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A. E. Housman 


A PERSONAL RECORD 


fF people enjoyed any intimate friendship with Professor Housman, 
one of the greatest of classical scholars and a poet secure of lasting fame. 
The author of “A Shropshire Lad” and “Last Poems’ was popularly 

believed to have been an unapproachable recluse who lived in a lonely world 
of bis own. This was the legend avout him. How far was it true? Mr. 
Grant Richards, who published “A Shropshire Lad’’, and “Last Poems’, and 
knew Professor Housman intimately for many years and travelled with him at 
home and abroad, answers the question in this book. It is a human and in- 
timate account of the author’s long association with a man who was only known 
to most people as the author of “A Shropshire Lad”’. 

Demy. With a frontispiece. 125. 6d. 

by 

GRANT RICHARDS 
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A History of Lloyd’s 


O” of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with rare critical 
acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Straus’s excursion 
into a fascinating subject is an event of importance. To the ordinary 
man a s is a synonym for eff-ciency, but the reader is here taken far afield 
and is shown how from the humblest beginnings in a London coffee-house, this 
great company, linking land and sea in a world-wide net, has become a household 
word from John 0’ Groats to the Horn. The authorities at Lloyd’s are putting 
all their archives at Mr. Straus’s disposal, with the result that his history nill 
be a full ana detailed one with much interesting new material and with a clear 

explanation of exactly how Lloyd’s works today. 
Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. About 18s. 

by 
RALPH STRAUS 
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Pauline Bonaparte 


rom the age of sixteen, and possibly earlier, Pauline Bonaparte’s whole 
life was taken up with the “seizing of hearts”. A “‘gold-digger’’ of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, she was beautiful but never sentimental, 
which was perhaps the secret of her many amorous successes. Joachim Ksbn 
has brilliantly re-created a vivid and colourful life about which little has been 
written. Large Demy. 13 illustrations. 18s. 
by 
JOACHIM KUHN 
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Anne of Austria: The Infanta Queen 


bis romantic biography tells the story of Anne of Austria during the 

jirst_years of her marriage to Louis XIII of France, when, to distinguish 

her from Marie de Medici, the Queen Mother, she was always known as the 
Infanta Queen. 
Young, radiantly lovely, spoilt by her father, Philip III of Spain, Anne 
found her position in the Louvre, with its intrigues and cabals, almost intolerable. 
Her dawning love for her young husband was thrown back on itself by his 
coldness and indifference, and, bored and restless, she became petulant, frivolous, 
and vain, interesting herself only in the care of her beauty, in dress, and foolish 
flirtations. 

The book ends with her meeting with Mazarin, and ber realization of the 
greatest love in ber life. Large Demy. 16 illustrations. 18s. 
by 
MERIEL BUCHANAN 
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“Old Q.’s” Daughter _ 


Reeve who has heard of the famous Wallace Art Collection will 
be interested in Bernard Falk's new biographical study, “‘Old O28 
Daughter”. Here, for the first time, is told the amazing history of the 
strange family to whom the nation owes the wonderful treasures to be seen at 
Hertford House. No small part of Mr. Falk’s achievement has been to solve 
the multitude of riddles arising out of the disputed parentage and behaviour of the 
different characters. Who was the mysterious lady suggested by the title? 
In what sense was another member of the family (the second Marchioness of 
Hertford) the mistress of the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV ? 
Who was the father of Lord Henry Seymour (brother of the fourth Marquis of 
Hertford) about whom Paris of the ’forties and ’fiftes raved? Was he the 
Famous “Lord Steyne’, the seducer of Becky Sharp in “Vanity Fair’? 
(incidentally described by Mr. Falk in one remarkable chapter as “The 
Caliph of Regent’s Park’’), or was be Junot, Napoleon’s famous general, or 
Montrond, friend and bugbear of Talleyrand ? 
Last but not least, who were the parents of Sir Richard Wallace, who gives 
his name to the famous Collection? Was the fourth Marquis of Hertford bis 
half-brother or his father? In any case, who was Sir Richard's mother? Was she 
“Old O.’s” daughter, as suggested by the “Dictionary of National Biography’ ? 
Mr. Falk has been specially privileged to search the archives of the Wallace 
Collection, and he is indebted to many of our Peers for hitherto unpublished 
letters throwing light on the obscure history of a family which, at one time, 
aspired even to the throne itself. 


Large Demy. Frontispiece in colour, 34 illustrations. 18s. 


by 
BERNARD FALK 
Author of He Laughed in Fleet Street, The Naked Lady, Rachel the Immortal 
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Five Years Dead 


by 
BERNARD FALK 
A sequel to He Laughed in Fleet Street 
ip 


Cyrano de Bergerac 


M; Humbert Wolfe has made a brilliant and original film version of 
incidents in the life of that immortal character Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Mr. Wolfe’s scenario is based upon Edward Rostand’s play “Cyrano de 
Bergerac’’, which took Paris by storm when it was produced. 


The scenario, the work of one of our leading poets and critics, marks an en- 
Hirely new departure in film technique. 


Mr. Wolfe bas written a long and provocative introduction to the book which 
is certain to be the subject of considerable discussion. 


Demy. About 8 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
by 
HIUMBERT WOLFE 
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Forty Thousand Against the Arctic 
H P. Smolka, the well-known journalist, whose recent articles in “The 
e 


Times” on Arctic Siberia have aroused such widespread interest, has now 
written a most important and extraordinary book. Last summer 
be started his journey by ice-breaker and aeroplane to Northern Asia and the 
islands in the Polar Sea. 
During the last four years the Russian Government has embarked on the 
great scheme of exploiting the vast natural resources of Northern Siberia, 
establishing a sea passage round the Arctic coast of Asia, and a short cut from 
Europe to America in the form of a Trans-Arctic air line. There are 
probably few people who were aware of these developments before Mr. Smolka’s 
recent journey and the subsequent publication of his articles. 
Large Demy. About 70 illustrations. 18s. 


by 
H. P. SMOLKA 
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Revisiting My Pygmy Hosts 
Translated by GERALD GRIFFIN 
n his two previous books Paul Schebesta has shown a deep insight into 
pygmy customs and ways of life. In this fascinating new book the author 
continues, in more intensive form, his investigations into pygmy culture. 
Large Demy. About 50 illustrations. 18s. 


by 
PAUL SCHEBESTA 
Author of Among Congo Pygmies, My Pygmy and Negro Hosts 
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The Whalers 


Oi sarety we are not able to announce the translation into English 
of a book by Alexandre Dumas. Nevertheless the impress of that great 
writer is on this book, and it is interesting to discover just where his 
influence changed Dr. Maynard’s pages. 
The book represents the diary of a French surgeon on whalers in New Zealand 
waters during several voyages from 1837 to about 1846. Dr. Maynard, a 
man of great culture and knowledge, tells in full detail and with any number of 
human touches the story of the lives of whalers and the killing of whales. 
Whether describing the natives and their customs, the superstitions of bis sbip- 
mates, or the dangers faced and endured, Dr. Maynard ts always interesting. 
Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 
by 
DR. FELIX MAYNARD 
Edited by ALEXANDRE DuMAS 
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An Authentic Account of the Voyage of 
the “Girl Pat” ) 


Dw the early summer of 1936 the whole world was amazed and gasped 
at the daring of Skipper Orsborne and his crew. The story presented an 
amazing epic of sheer adventure which will zo down in history as a great 
Saga of the Sea. 
Sensation follows sensation in this extraordinary story in which the Skipper 
tells how, with only a sixpenny atlas for chart, and a match-stick for sextant, 
be and his crew sailed across the Atlantic. 
The tale of how they bluffed an agent to secure repairs and fuel and even handsome 
tips for themselves, how they ran aground and starved, played the mandoline 
with sharks as an audience, is a stupendous one unparalleled in its sheer daring 
and gallant pluck. Their adventures are legion, but there is laughter mingled 
with the anguish of these stirring pages. 
Demy. ae 16 illustrations. About 8s. 6d. 
ay 
SKIPPER ORSBORNE AND HIS CREW 
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An African Travel Book 


1. Patrick Balfour is no ordinary traveller, for, as “Society Racket” 
proved, be has a profound knowledge of human nature and is yet able to 
write racily about it. His ability to write amusingly and intelligently 

will be once again proved with this new African book. 
Demy. About 20 illustrations. 125. 6d. 


by 
PATRICK BALFOUR 
Author of Society Racket, Grand Tour 
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A Book on the Australian Test Tour 


He is no ordinary book telling the secret of So-and-so’s bowling or a dry 
commentary of day-by-day cricket in Australia, but a book with more 

general interest, and written from the picturesque and social, rather than 
the technical, aspect. Crown 8v0. About 16 illustrations. 6s. 


by 
BRUCE HARRIS 


Flight Across Continents 


he author, a German, was put in prison for writing articles about Jewish 
persecution. He was released, but bis passport and papers were taken 
from him. This extraordinary book describes bis amazing adventures 
and experiences in escaping from Germany and travelling to England. 
Demy. 0s. 64, 
yy 
WILLI MELCHERT 
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Air Over Eden 


Ts are many books of travel, but this is an exceptional one. The 
aim of the authors has been to write a modern air book about Iraq, a 
country richer in historical associations than almost any other country in the 
world. The authors describe the country as seen from the air, and they also 
give a fascinating outline of its history, which began with two people in the 
Garden of Eden. 
The book is at once a bird’s-eye view in the very real modern sense of the term 
and a remarkably vivid survey of 5000 years of history. 
Large Demy. 69 illustrations. 18s. 
by 
“HW” and SIDNEY HAY 
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Milestones in the Air 


A a complete vade-mecum on aviation this book can have no rivals, but it is 
written by a journalist, in fact the “Evening Standard’ Aviation Corres- 
pondent, and the popular element has consequently not been overlooked. 
Mr. Courtenay has many amusing and amazing stories to tell of his wide 
experience in modern flying. He tells the story of an air tour with Sir Alan 
Cobham. Having been adviser to Amy Mollison his book contains much that 
is new concerning her flights and rise to fame. There are new scoops, tales of 
bis own flying experiences, the author's feelings on crashing, plans for the Atlantic 
air route, the future of air travel, and a host of new and witty stories about 

famous airmen and airwomen, in this fascinating and informative book. 
Demy. About 16 illustrations, 125. 6d. 

by 
WILLIAM COURTENAY 





Whirlpools on the Danube 


hirlpools on the Danube’ is an account of a journey made through 
some of the Danube countries of Europe during the summer of 1936. 
The author of that excellent book, “German Journey’’, left London and 
travelled fairly rapidly to Southern Germany and across the Austrian frontier, 
to the Tyrol, and sets down his impressions of this popular district of Austria. 
Czechoslovakia, the next country visited, is the newest European nation, and 
ber problems are new. From there, Subcarpathian Russia, the author 
travelled to Budapest and the Hungarian countryside. From there the 
author returned to London, via Transylvania, and in the last chapter of this 
fascinating book sums up his impressions and thoughts of four months’ travelling. 
Large Demy. 48 illustrations. 18s. 
by 
CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 
Author of German Journey 
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England’s Character 

[' this book of Mr. Mais’s recent wanderings round the countryside he has 

not only described fresh places, he has talked with and listened to all sorts of 

Englishmen, from gamekeepers to poachers, parsons to tramps, bus-conductors 
(0 auctioneers. He traces a Roman road over the fields in Shropshire ; he 
attends a sheep fair in Sussex ; cattle markets in Wiltshire and Devon; he 
watches salmon being netted on the Taw ; travels through the night by bus to 
Monmouth, and by day up the Great North Road to Darlington ; he pays a 
visit to the hop-pickers in Kent, and passes the “Queen Mary’? on her maiden 
voyage home. 
He describes a morning’s cub-hunting at daybreak and a day in chase of the 
otter, the last cricket match of the season on the village green, and the life of 
London’s suburbs. By this means he has traced a pattern of Englana’s 
character that shows how little, in spite of superficial changes, the character of 
the countryside or of its people has changed. 

Crown 8vo. 15 illustrations. 75. 6d. 
by 
S. P. B. MAIS 
Author of England's Pleasance 
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Australian Fantasy 
king as his inspiration a gallery of notable photographs, Mr. Dudley 

Glass weaves around them an Australian fantasy. Its lavishly illustrated 

pages conjure up a bushland of strange plant and animal life; paint a 
scenic wonderland of blue mountains and golden beaches and sun-burnt pastures ; 
shows from a new angle a_young country at work and at play. Begin the story 
among Stone Age aboriginals and end a cavalcade of progress in ultr s-modern 
cities. A colourful Australia is captured in this series of admirable camera- 
studies accompanied by their complementary pen-pictures. 


Size 11 by 8 ins. Beautifully illustrated. 35. 6d. 
by 


DUDLEY GLASS 
Author of The Spanish Goldfish, The Book About the British Empire, etc. 
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Changing Horizons 

Mar Foran started his travels abroad nearly forty years ago, long before 
the vogue of the “luxury cruises’. His wanderings have taken him far 
and wide on the Seven Seas, both on and off the beaten tracks. Seldom 

bas the same ground been covered more than once. His progress was unhurried, 


so unusual opportunities came in his path for seeing places and things which are 
not generally in a traveller's itinerary. 


Traveller, explorer, and novelist, Major Foran knows well how to invest his 
travels with a vividness and clarity of expression that enable the reader to 
become an eye-witness of the many fascinating places which he visited. 
: Large Demy. 63 illustrations. 183s. 
b 


y 
W. ROBERT FORAN 
Author of Malayan Symphony, A Cuckoo in Kenya, etc. 
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Crowning the King 
* 7 oronation Day is going to be a day to be remembered for a lifetime. 
For on that day King Edward will ride in state to Westminster to be 
crowned the undoubted King of bis realm.” 
Thus the opening words to this fascinating and extraordinarily interesting 
book in which the anthor tells the history of coronation and kingship from 
ancient times. He bas sought to give an account of the coronation ceremonies 
which shall be clear, accurate, and readable. It has been his aim to present the 
knowledge of historians in a form which young people can read and follow. He 
also sketches the life of the King and the circumstances leading up to the Corona- 
tion. It is a knowledgeable book, written for the purpose of explaining the 
significance and details of the Coronation to the countless thousands whose interest 


it will be. Crown quarto. Four colour plates and 
about twenty black-and-white illustrations. $5. 
by 


LEWIS BROAD 


An ABC Guide to the Coronation 
his book is indeed a happy thought of Lewis Broad’s, for this year every 


one will want information on such an important subject. It has been con- 
cisely drawn up, and on account of its size and price is a book that should be 
in everyone’s pocket. Crown 8v0. About 20 illustrations. 6d. 
by 
LEWIS BROAD 


The Coronation of the Kings of England 


[ “This England” Mr. Shears showed himself to be a man with a very 
deep knowledge of English customs and places. His book was a master- 
piece of patient research and careful selection of material. In his hands the 
stories of the Kings of England become not only interesting, but also lose that 
film of unreality with which countless educational works have endowed them. 
About 35. 6d. 
by 
W. S. SHEARS 
Author of £his England 
a — 


Rex, The Coronation Lion 


ames Riddell’s new book of the Adventures of Rex, who comes down from 
7 bis place in front of St. Martins-in-the-Field for the Coronation, will 
amuse grown-ups and children. His ancient enemy, the Unicorn, is also in 
Town on Coronation Day, and the fun is fast and furious. Illustrated. 35. 6d, 
by 
JAMES RIDDELL 
Author of Let’s be Gay, Let’s be Absurd 
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Collected Essays and Observations 


A one of the most prominent personalities in England today, Lord Hewart, 
of course, needs no introduction. A very full life has accorded bim little 
time for the gentler art of writing, but the essays which he has chosen to 
publish have been widely read and appreciated, and this, his latest volume, will 
appeal to many readers. Demy. With a frontispiece. 105. 6d. 
by 
LORD HEWART 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) 


Physic and Fancy 


here are many wise and amusing statements in this physician’s note- 
book. The author has jotted down random thoughts and stalements on 
all manner of things, and uses, often very skilfully, medical facts to 
illustrate the points he wishes to make. 
It is indeed a book of parts, for mingled with sound medical advice is a rare 
and sane philosophy of life. Readable, interesting, and bearing comparison, 
in its form, with the famous “Notebooks of Samuel Butler”, it forms a 


curiously unusual and inspiring piece of work. Large crown 8vo. OS. 
by 
CHRISTOPHER HOWARD 
ae 


Company Finance 


| aes as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the most expert of writers 
on financial matters, Collin Brooks contributes one of the soundest and most 
comprehensire volumes on Company Finance yet written. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
by 
COLLIN BROOKS 


Claims of the Lesser Creeds 


he editor of this volume is a well-known expert and an author of great 
repute, His collection of the various Creeds of Great Britain will be 
a somewhat unique one supplying a great need. 
The claims in this comprehensive and illuminating volume are set out quite 
impartially, and readers can judge for themselves of their value. 
Demy. About 10 illustrations. 185. 


DUFF SESAME, B.D. (Edited by) 
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The Year Illustrated—1936 in Pictures 


ne of the most remarkable book values ever offered. The breathless 
panorama of many world events pictured in a beautifully produced volume. 
And eminent authorities discuss in illuminating little articles the significance 
of such all-important happenings in the march of world history. 
Over 300 unique photographs on fine art 
paper. 96 pp. 14 by 10ins. 35. 6d. 
PAUL POPPER (Edited by) 


eB 
Woman Adrift 


n this new book Mrs. Cecil Chesterton has taken the subject of “Woman 
Adrift’ and has once again written a most appealing and knowledgeable 
volume. Demy. About 8 illustrations. 0s. Gd. 


by 
MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
Author of In Darkest London, Women of the Underworld, etc. 
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I Am Going to Have a Baby 


[ would be dificult to imagine a title that sums up its subject more aptly 
than this. It is, however, necessary to point out the sane and sensible 
way in which the subject has been treated. It is a plain and straightforward 
account of invaluable use to every prospective mother. It contains advice on 

matters which, if overlooked, may be disastrous. 
Crown 8v0. About 16 illustrations. 6s. 


by 
MARTHA BLOUNT 
ye 
Bloomers 


he success of the “Howler” books has been enormous and has resulted 
in the author receiving any number of new errors, dropped bricks, faux pas, 
and other curious misrzpresentations of our language. Here are one or 
two examples of this gorgeous collection : 
From Cincinnati: “Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas Smith, marble 
cutter. This monument was erected by her husband as a tribute to her memory 
and a specimen of his work. Monuments of the same style 350 dollars.” 
“They gave Wellington a glorious funeral, It took six men to carry the beer.” 
“C.I.D. means Copper in Disguise.” 
This book, presenting the rico humour of “howlers”, will cheer you at any time. 
Crown 81. Ilustrated. 15. 6d. 


by 
CECIL HUNT 
Author of Howlers, Fun With the Famous, etc. 
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Autobiography 
“Daily Telegraph” 


“There isn’t a dead, a dull, a false, or a pretentious sentence.’”—StrR JOHN 


SQUIRE. ; Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
y 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
————=_ _ isi‘ 
Arthur James Balfour 
“*Evening Standard” 


“|. . Vivid descriptions of public affairs, striking sketches of public men— 
a veritable cavalcade of interesting and dramatic episodes and personalities.’ — 
Str Ian MALCOM. Illustrated. Twovols. 18s. each. 
by 
MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 
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Memoirs 
“Sunday Times” 


“An eminently readable account of people and places that have made history 
during the past fifty years.” Illustrated. 16s. 
by 
H.R.H. THE INFANTA EULALIA 


= 6 
Sixty Years Ago and After 
“Daily Mail” 


“Iz is to be hoped that his extremely entertaining book is only a first instalment 
of bis reminiscences.” Illustrated, 18s. 
by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


ap 
Walter Long and His Times 
“Daily Telegraph” 


|. Many sidelights on politics during the last 60 years revealed for the 
first time.” Illustrated. 183s. 
by 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
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Sylvia of Sarawak 
“Morning Post’? 


“An easy-going, full, human, and very entertaining book.” Illustrated. 18:5. 
by 
H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


Leaves from My Unwritten Diary 
“Birmingham Mail’? 
“Sir Harry must have met every sportsman of note in his time, and his stories, 


with their wealth of humour and detail, are indeed a tribute to this remarkable 
Mitle man’s memory.” Illustrated. 125. 6d. 


by 
SIR HARRY PRESTON 


— 
Ilonka Speaks of Hungary 
“Sunday Times” 
“A lively and amusing companion.” 
“Daily Telegraph’ 
“Stimulating and entertaining.” Illustrated. 105. 6d. 


by 
JOHN BROPHY 
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German Journey 


“John 0? London’ 
“Le has reported his observations with fairness, some vividness, and an honest 
absence of pretension.” Illustrated. 185. 
by 


CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 
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